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"Wildlife",  in  its  broadest 
sense  includes  all  those  an- 
imals living  in  the  "wild." 
It  might  even  pertain  to 
members  of  the  plant  king- 
dom that  are  wild.  Whatever 
your  definition,  North  Caro- 
lina has  a  lot  of  it,  and 
several  representatives  are 
pictured  here.  May  they  all 
continue  to  do  well  in  years 
to  come.  Painting  by  Tom 
Hale. 
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N  1947,  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  recognized  and 
reaffirmed  the  historical  doctrine 
of  ownership  of  fish  and  wildlife 
by  the  several  states  by  establish- 
ing a  new  agency — the  North  Ca- 
rolina Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission— and  transferring  to  it, 
from  the  Division  of  Game  and 
In]and  Fisheries  in  the  Depart- 
men  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment, the  responsibility  for 
managing,  restoring,  developing, 
conserving,  protecting  and  regu- 
lating the  wildlife  resources  of 
the  State.  The  new  agency  was 
given  authority  to  administer  the 
laws  relating  to  game,  fresh- 
water fishes,  and  other  wildlife 
exclusive  of  commercial  fisheries, 
"to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
provided  a  sound,  constructive, 
comprehensive,  continuing,  and 
economical  wildlife  program." 

The  General  Assembly  has 
broadened  the  authority  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation 
as  changing  conditions  have  war- 
ranted. The  most  significant  ac- 
tion occurred  in  1959  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Boating  Safety  Law. 
This  law  declared  it  to  be  "the 


policy  of  this  State  to  promote 
safety  for  persons  and  property 
in  and  connected  with  the  use, 
operation,  and  equipment  of  ves- 
sels; and  to  promote  uniformity 
of  laws  relating  thereto."  The 
Commission  was  designated  as 
the  State  agency  whose  duty  and 
responsibility  it  was  to  adminis- 
ter the  provisions  of  the  boating 
safety  law. 

The  Commission  is  self-sup- 
porting and  receives  its  operating 
revenue  primarily  from  the  sale 
of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
and  motorboat  registration  certi- 
ficates. Under  this  system,  those 
benefiting  directly  from  utiliza- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
those  enjoying  water-based  rec- 
reation, such  as  boating,  pay  for 
the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  these  resources. 

The  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Commission  to  ad- 
minister fish,  game  and  boat 
laws,  and  to  make  regulations 
pertaining  thereto,  is  set  forth  in 
Chapters  75A  and  113,  and  Arti- 
cle 24  of  Chapter  143  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

The  policy-making  body  of  the 
Commission  is  composed  of  nine 


citizens,  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nor, one  from  each  of  the  nine 
geographical  districts  established 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Law. 
The  Commission  determines  its 
own  organization  and  methods 
of  procedure  and  selects  and  ap- 
points an  executive  director,  who 
is  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  all  activities  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission.  The 
terms  of  the  members  overlap  so 
that  those  of  three  members  ex- 
pire every  two  years.  This  ar- 
rangement provides  for  continui- 
ty of  services,  with  a  resultant 
stability  of  policy. 

The  general  principles  by 
which  the  Commission  is  guided 
in  its  management  of  the  re- 
sources for  which  it  is  respon- 
sible, is  succinctly  stated  in  its 
motto,  "More  sport  for  more  peo- 
ple— equal  opportunity  for  all." 

All  of  the  responsibilities, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission are  directly  concerned 
with  outdoor  recreation.  Al- 
though primarily  responsible  for 
those  outdoor  recreational  activi- 
ties related  to  hunting,  fishing 
and  boating,  there  are  many 
other  outdoor  activities  that  ben- 
efit from  the  Commission's  pro- 
grams. 

In  July  1963,  the  Commission 
adopted  a  policy  of  making  avail- 
able to  the  public  "its  lands  and 
waters,  facilities  and  services  for 
all  healthful,  beneficial  outdoor 
recreation  activities  compatible 
with  its  moral  and  legal  respon- 
sibility to  guard  wildlife  funds 
from  diversion  and  provide  a 
sound,  constructive,  comprehen- 
sive, continuing  and  economical 
game,  fish  and  wildlife  program 
for  the  people  of  the  State."  This 
policy  was  strengthened  in  1964 
with  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
reaffirming  its  policy  "that  the 


The  Commission  met  frequently,  discuss- 
ing problems  and  policies.  Above,  Exec- 
utive Director  Clyde  P.  Patton,  and  Ass't. 
Director  E.  E.  Schwall  go  over  plans. 
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acquisition  and  development  of 
public  lands  for  hunting,  fishing, 
and  other  compatible  outdoor 
recreation  purposes  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina."  The  resolution  recom- 
mitted the  Commission  to  a  poli- 
cy of  "enlarging  this  program 
through  receipt  of  gifts,  lease 
agreements,  and  outright  pur- 
chase when  financially  feasible." 
To  implement  this  policy,  the 
Commission  authorized  participa- 
tion in  projects  to  be  financed  in 
part  by  federal  monies  obtained 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  and  it  endorsed 
legislation  to  obtain  matching 
funds  from  the  fuel  tax  now  paid 


by  motorboat  owners  on  gasoline 
consumed  in  the  operation  of  mo- 
torboats. 

The  Commission  adopts  bud- 
getary plans  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Fund, 
holds  public  hearings,  considers 
and  adopts  regulations  governing 
open  seasons,  bag  and  creel  limits 
on  game  and  inland  fishes, 
motorboat  registration  and  boat- 
ing safety,  enters  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  other  ag- 
encies and  individuals,  and  han- 
dles matters  pertaining  to  per- 
sonnel. The  Commission's  State- 
wide program  is  based  on  five 
fundamental  functions:  regula- 
tion,   enforcement,  education, 


management  and  research.  These 
functions  are  accomplished 
through  the  operation  of  six  di- 
visions; namely,  Protection,  Edu- 
cation, Game,  Inland  Fisheries, 
Engineering,  and  Finance  and 
Personnel. 

As  of  June  30,  1966,  the  Com- 
mission had  309  employees. 
While  assignment  of  responsibili- 
ty for  primary  work  has  been 
specific,  each  employee  has  been 
encouraged  to  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission's 
five-point  program  wherever  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The  accomplishments  of  each 
division  for  the  biennium  are  re- 
lated in  the  following  pages.  ^ 
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Division  of 
Protection 


T 

J.  HE  overwhelming  majority  of 
North  Carolina  sportsmen  are 
honest  and  law-abiding.  There 
remains,  however,  a  small  per- 
centage of  people  who  violate  the 
law.  During  the  biennium,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Commission's 
policy  of  fairness  and  impartiali- 
ty, the  Division  of  Protection 
pursued  its  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram with  vigor  against  those 
who  wilfully  robbed  the  honest 
hunter  and  fisherman  of  his 
wildlife  resources.  Likewise,  the 
boaters  who  wilfully  or  careless- 
ly showed  a  disregard  for  the 
lives,  property,  and  welfare  of 
others  were  the  target  of  special 
efforts.  Without  these  vigorous 
efforts  to  control  this  minority, 
all  of  our  other  conservation  and 
boating  safety  efforts  would  have 
been  largely  wasted.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this,  the  Commission  con- 
tinued to  strengthen  and  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Division 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Personnel 

One  new  position  was  added  to 
the  Division  during  the  bienni- 
um, an  airplane  patrol  pilot.  This 
provided  two  full-time  pilots, 
with  the  Assistant  Division  Chief 
continuing  to  serve  as  the  third 


pilot.  In  addition,  the  Division 
was  staffed  by  102  Wildlife  Pro- 
tectors, 27  Wildlife  Patrolmen,  9 
Assistant  District  Supervisors,  9 
District  Supervisors,  6  Wildlife 
Protector  Trainees,  2  Secretaries, 
10  part-time  radio  operators,  and 
a  Division  Chief.  During  this  two- 
year  period  a  number  of  men 
were  separated  due  to  retirement 
or  resignation,  and  these  posi- 
tions were  filled  with  carefully 
selected  young  men  from  our  re- 
cruit training  school. 

Training 

Modern  law  enforcement  be- 
comes increasingly  complex  and 
continually  requires  more  thor- 
ough training.  Wildlife  law  en- 
forcement officers  must  be  "pro- 
fessionals" in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  Division  continued  to 
place  emphasis  on  careful  selec- 
tion and  thorough  training  of  its 
personnel.  Through  the  use  of 
the  instruction  and  facilities 
made  available  by  the  Institute  of 
Government  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  selection  of  per- 
sonnel was  further  refined  and 
the  three-week  recruit  training 
school  was  continued,  with  two 
classes  of  excellent  graduates 
completing  the  school.  Formal  in- 


service  training  at  the  Institute 
was  further  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  field  officers  and  refresher 
training  in  the  vital  subjects  of 
laws  and  regulations  was  con- 
tinued. Less  formal  district  in- 
service  training  programs  were 
given  increased  emphasis.  Quar- 
terly district  training  was  plan- 
ned to  include  more  of  the  prac- 
tical subjects  which  were  of  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  men  in  each 
district,  as  well  as  regular  train- 
ing with  familar  subjects  such  as 
firearms. 

Each  year  several  men  attend- 
ed the  Boarding  Officers'  Schools 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  for  their  boating  safety  of- 
ficers. Much  useful  information 
was  gained  as  a  result  of  these 
training  sessions,  and  was  passed 
on  to  all  of  the  men. 

Equipment 

The  search  for  new  and  better 
equipment  for  wildlife  and  boat- 
ing law  enforcement  was  unceas- 
ing. Considerable  progress  was 
made  in  obtaining,  additional 
equipment  and  replacing  old 
equipment.  Two  new  airplanes 
were  purchased  early  in  1966, 
one  to  replace  an  older  aircraft 
and  the  other  an  additional  air- 
craft. One  of  these  airplanes  was 
stationed  at  Hickory  in  order  to 
better  serve  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  The  other  two  planes 
were  stationed  at  Raleigh-Dur- 
ham airport. 

Other  new  equipment  included 
36  high-power  portable  radio 
units  which  could  also  be  used 
as  mobile  units  in  cars  or  boats. 


Three  aircraft  were  used  by  the  Division  during  the  biennium  for  patrol  work, 
search  and  rescue  operations  and  rapid  personnel  transportation.  The  planes 
were  in  almost  constant  use  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Division's  program. 
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These  new  units,  added  to  our 
older  equipment,  provided  radio 
communications  for  all  of  our 
larger  patrol  boats,  as  well  as 
furnishing  most  of  our  officers 
with  a  radio  which  could  be  car- 
ried in  the  field. 

Several  new  types  of  boats 
were  placed  in  service  during  the 
biennium.  lnboard-outboard  mo- 
torboats  were  used  for  the  first 
time  on  several  of  our  larger  bo- 
dies of  water.  Also,  several  new 
boats  of  trihedral  hull  design 
were  obtained.  Both  types  of 
boats  appeared  to  be  very  satis- 
factory for  fishing  and  boating 
patrol  work. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the 
Division's  150  patrol  cars  were 
replaced  each  year,  and  other 
equipment  was  replaced  as  need- 
ed. 

Administration 

The  establishment  of  a  ma- 
chine data  processing  unit  in  the 
Commission's  Raleigh  Office  aid- 
ed the  administration  of  the  Di- 
vision. Prosecution  records  were 
processed  and  printed  by  this 
unit  with  considerable  savings 
in  time  and  money,  and  plans 
were  made  to  handle  uniform  in- 
ventory records  and  field  activity 
reports  in  the  same  manner. 

Field  Operations 

Law  enforcement  activities  re- 
quired most  of  the  time  of  the 


Aircraft  maintain  contact  with  surface 
units,  including  small  boats  (above), 
which  can  be  operated  in  the  remotest 
of  locations.  A  routine  license  check  is 
conducted  at  right. 

officers  in  the  Division.  The 
numbers  of  hunters  and  fisher- 
men checked  in  the  field  dropped 
slightly,  but  the  numbers  of 
boats  checked  almost  doubled 
over  the  previous  biennium.  The 
rate  of  hunting  and  fishing  viola- 
tions remained  extremely  low, 
and  the  rate  of  boating  violations 
showed  a  significant  drop.  The 
previous  biennium  showed  one 
violation  for  each  19  boats  check- 
ed. The  biennium  just  completed 
indicated  one  violation  for  each 
34  boats  checked — a  significant 
change.  We  feel  that  this  drop  in 
boating  violations  can  be  attri- 
buted primarily  to  the  intensive 
efforts  made  by  our  officers  dur- 
ing the  past  two  summers.  These 
efforts  included  heavy  aerial 
patrol  of  our  waterways  during 
boating  season.  This  air  patrol, 
coordinated  with  radio-equipped 
water  craft,  has  been  the  most 
significant  forward  step  made  in 
the  field  of  boating  safety  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Another  important  develop- 
ment was  increased  reporting  of 
game,  fish,  and  boating  violations 
by  the  public.  Telephone  num- 
bers of  the  locations  of  Commis- 
sion radio  stations  were  publish- 
ed in  hunting  and  fishing  regula- 
tions pamphlets  and  in  WILD- 
LIFE IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
along  with  instructions  for  re- 
porting violations.  Dissemination 
of  this  information  paid  off  hand- 


somely in  many  instances. 
Prompt  reporting  by  persons  ob- 
serving violations  often  resulted 
in  the  violators  being  apprehend- 
ed within  minutes. 

Patrol  for  violations  of  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  boating  laws 
and  regulations  reached  a  high- 
er peak  of  efficiency  during  the 
biennial  due  to  increased  empha- 
sis on  team  work  between  offic- 
ers in  each  patrol  area.  Careful 
planning  assured  that  the  men 
in  proper  number  would  be  pres- 
ent when  and  where  needed  to 
most  effectively  handle  the  work. 

Other  Activities 

The  Division  continued  to  as- 
sist other  Commission  personnel 
in  carrying  out  all  phases  of  the 
Commission's  program.  Most  of- 
ficers spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  addition  to 
their  enforcement  work  giving 
talks,  demonstrations,  or  show- 
ing films  to  groups  ranging  from 
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In  the  course  of  their  other  duties,  wildlife  protectors  often 
offered  aid  to  hunters,  fishermen  and  boaters.  A  boating  access 
area  is  pointed  out  on  a  map  here.  Shown  below  is  the  equip- 
ment furnished  for  ground  and  water  patrol  work. 


Public  relations,  such  as  talks  to  youth  groups  like  this,  requir- 
ed considerable  time  of  the  Division's  field  force.  Tomorrow's 
Tarheel  citizens  should  be  better  sportsmen  because  of  this 
effort.  Protectors  received  training  in  phases  of  public  relations. 
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BIENNIUM  BIENNIUM 

1962-64  1964-66 

Number  hunters  and  fishermen  checked                             754,823  743,684 

Number  violations                                                            17,832  18,063 

violation  rate                                                2.36%  (1/42)  2.46%  (1/40.7) 

Number  convictions                                                               17,318  17,549 

conviction  rate                                                      97.1%  97.15% 

Number  Boats  checked                                                      76,201  2.93%  (1/34.1) 

Number  violations                                                                 3,949  116,507 

violation  rate                                               5.18%  (1/19)  3,415 

Number  convictions                                                             3,843  3,312 

conviction  rate                                                      97.3%  97.00% 


first  grade  children  to  adults. 
These  efforts  continued  to  play  a 
major  part  in  public  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  conser- 
vation program.  Many  other  acti- 
vities, such  as  maintenance  of 
fishing  and  boating  access  areas, 
reporting  of  fish  kills,  conduct- 
ing hunter  and  boating  safety 
courses  and  demonstrations,  and 
aiding  with  game  surveys  were 
performed  when  required. 

Summary 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  all 
of  its  personnel,  the  Division  of 
Protection  became  even  more 
widely  recognized  as  a  leader 
among  wildlife  law  enforcement 
agencies.  This  recogniton,  and 
the  respect  shown  by  the  public 
toward  the  individual  enforce- 
ment officer,  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  Commission's  good  public 
relations  during  the  biennium.  ▼ 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission  Districts 


Brunswick 
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Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries 


T 

1  HE  Division  of  Inland  Fish- 
eries carried  out  a  program  of 
research,  production,  regulation, 
education,  and  management  de- 
signed to  improve  the  fresh- 
water fishery  resources  of  the 
State.  Information  for  the  formu- 
lation, execution,  and  publication 
of  sound  management  practices 
involved  these  five  program 
phases. 

Biological  studies  conducted 
throughout  the  State  on  streams 
and  lakes  and  on  certain  species 
of  fishes  provided  the  basic 
framework  for  the  establishment 
of  management  practices  that 
were  put  into  operation  in  vari- 
ous public  waters  during  the  bi- 
ennium. 

Striped  Bass 

Striped  bass  have  come  into 
prominence  as  a  desirable  carni- 
vorous game  fish  for  reservoirs 
and  estuaries.  There  are  several 
factors  contributing  to  the  strip- 
er's appeal.  The  sportsman  views 
the  striper  in  relation  to  size, 
fighting  prowess,  and  suscepti- 
bility to  a  wide  range  of  lures.  To 


the  biologist  the  striper  is  a  very 
effective  predator,  has  a  wide 
range  of  tolerance  to  salinity  con- 
ditions, and  has  the  potential  of 
contributing  heavily  to  the  sport 
fisheries  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
river  estuaries. 

During  the  spring  of  1966,  the 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  set 
up  and  operated  an  experimental 
striped  bass  egg-taking  station 
on  the  south  shore  of  Albemarle 
Sound.  Brood  fish  were  purchas- 
ed from  commercial  fishermen. 
Consequently,  the  eggs  of  these 
fish  were  salvaged  out  of  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  eggs  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  fishery 
had  it  not  been  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  fish  were  collected  from 
pound  nets,  following  narcosis  by 
electric  shock,  and  placed  in  a 
boat  holding  tank.  Narcosis  was 
maintained  during  transport  to 
the  egg-taking  station  and  dur- 
ing injection  with  hormone  by 
the  addition  of  a  tranquilizing 
chemical  (Quinaldine)  to  the 
water  within  the  tank. 

Female  striped  bass  were  suc- 


cessfully ovulated  some  150 
miles  from  their  natural  spawn- 
ing grounds  in  the  Roanoke 
River  about  one  month  prior  to 
their  normal  spawning  time.  The 
hormone  used  to  speed  matura- 
tion of  the  eggs  was  human 
chorionic  gonadotropin. 

During  egg  maturation,  the  fe- 
male striped  bass  were  held  in- 
dividually in  glass-fronted  aqua- 
ria. Here  they  were  inspected  for 
egg  development  at  various  in- 
tervals to  develop  a  technique 
for  predicting  ovulation.  When 
the  eggs  were  determined  to  be 
"ready",  the  fish  were  caused  to 
relax  and  release  their  eggs.  Or- 
dinary striped  bass  hatchery 
operations  were  then  followed  in 
fertilizing  the  eggs  and  hatching 
the  fry. 

A  total  of  243  striped  bass 
were  processed  at  the  egg-taking 
station.  Of  these,  125  survived  to 
ovulation  and  spawned  about  28,- 
530,000  eggs  of  which  31  percent 
survived.  This  was  a  very  satis- 
factory survival  considering  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram. Although  many  problems 
were  encountered  during  the  ex- 
periment, as  a  whole  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  successful.  Much  of 
the  information  obtained  can  be 
applied  to  future  hatchery  ex- 
periments and  procedures. 

Two  of  several  hybridization 
experiments  attempted  at  the 
station  were  successful.  A  male 
white  perch  was  crossed  with  a 


Striped  bass  are  temporarily  stunned  by  electricity  before  re- 
moval from  a  pound  net.  This  permits  much  easier  handling 
of  fish.  They  are  taken  to  the  hatchery  in  this  condition.  At 
right  is  the  new  Weldon  Hatchery  in  final  construction  stages. 
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Young,  vigorous  stripers  slash  at  feed 
distributed  in  a  Fayetteville  Hatchery 
pond.   These  were  7-   to   8-inch  fish. 

female  striped  bass  and  80,000 
fry  were  produced.  This  was  the 
first  known  successful  cross  in- 
volving these  two  species.  Anoth- 
er cross  successfully  carried  out 
involved  a  male  white  bass  and 
a  female  striped  bass.  This  cross 
produced  200,000  fry. 

Hybrids  obtained  from  crosses 
such  as  these  usually  exhibit 
some  characteristics  of  each  par- 
ent. The  goal,  in  these  instances, 
was  to  develop  hybrids  with  the 
sporting  characteristics  of  strip- 
ed bass  and  the  prolificacy  of 
white  bass  or  white  perch  so  that 
a  population  can  be  maintained 
in  reservoirs  that  do  not  have 
spawning  facilities  for  striped 
bass.  Striped  bass  require  a  long 
stretch  of  moving  water  for  suc- 
cessful egg  incubation,  a  condi- 
tion not  generally  associated 
with  North  Carolina  reservoirs. 

Eggs  and  fry  from  the  Albe- 
marle Sound  egg-taking  station 
and  from  the  Weldon  striped 
bass  hatchery  were  transported 
to  the  water  quality  laboratory 
at  Fayetteville  for  experimental 
feeding  and  rearing.  It  was  tenta- 
tively assumed  that  the  best 
course  to  follow  in  striped  bass 
propagation  is  by  feeding  zoo- 
plankton  to  fry  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  take  food.  This  is  anoth- 
er important  step  in  the  artificial 
propagation  of  striped  bass  fing- 
erlings. 

Fontana  Reservoir 

Previous  reservoir  research  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  con- 
ducted on  warm-water  reservoirs 
in  the  Piedmont.  Because  of  the 
different  water  quality,  fish  pop- 
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ulations,  and  general  habitat 
found  in  mountain  reservoirs,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  conduct 
additional  research  on  these 
reservoirs  to  provide  sound  fish- 
management  practices  applicable 
to  this  habitat  type.  Findings 
from  this  project,  developed  by 
further  research,  should  permit 
greater  development  of  the  rec- 
reational potential  of  the  many 
impoundments  in  the  mountains 
of  western  North  Carolina. 

Chosen  for  this  project  was 
Fontana  Reservoir,  located  in 
Swain  and  Graham  Counties. 
Fontana  is  a  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  reservoir  of  10,670  sur- 
face acres  at  an  elevation  of  1,- 
710  feet.  It  is  approximately  29 
miles  long,  has  248  miles  of 
shoreline  and  a  maximum  depth 
of  440  feet  at  full-pool  elevation. 

Information  obtained  from  this 
research  project  provided  a  de- 
tailed chemical  and  physical  an- 
alysis of  the  reservoir;  helped  de- 
termine the  effects  of  the  habi- 
tat upon  the  fish  populations; 
and  provided  data  on  relative 
abundance,  food  habits,  growth 
rates,  reproduction,  and  seasonal 
distribution.  Information  was 
collected  on  fishing  pressure, 
fishing  success,  and  the  degree 
of  utilization  of  fishes  available 
in  this  type  reservoir. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reach- 
ed from  the  Fontana  research 
study  are  as  follows: 

#  Because  it  is  colder  and 
heavier,  Nantahala  River 
water  flows  below  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Little  Tennessee 
and  Tuckaseigee  Rivers 
during  the  summer. 

$  Anaerobic  (in  the  absence 
of  oxygen )  decomposition 
of  sludge  deposits  in  the 
Tuckaseigee  River  arm  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of 
an  anoxic  layer  of  water  in 
the  main  reservoir. 

#  This  anoxic  water  stratum 
was  found  to  reach  the  pen- 
stocks in  October  at  about 
the  time  of  the  fall  over- 
turn. 

#  At  least  five  per  cent  of 


White  bass  on  their  spawning  run  are 
taken  in  a  fish  population  study.  All  were 
returned  unharmed  after  measurements 
and  scale  samples  were  obtained. 


the  total  reservoir  capacity 
is  not  available  for  fish  pro- 
duction because  of  the  com- 
plete absence  of  oxygen. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  for- 
age-size fishes  in  Fontana 
Reservoir.  This  results  in  a 
slow  growth-rate  of  game 
fishes  during  their  first  few 
years  of  life. 

Catchable  -  size  fishes  by 
weight  comprise  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  fishery. 
This  indicates  a  need  for 
more  forage  fish. 
The  principal  game  fishes 
in  Fontana  Reservoir  are 
white  bass,  smallmouth 
bass,  largemouth  bass,  and 
walleye. 

Gizzard  shad  grow  slowly 
in  Fontana  Reservoir  and 
thus  serve  as  food  for  game 
fishes  for  two  years  before 
they  grow  beyond  the  size 
utilized  by  the  game-fish 
species. 

Slightly  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  Fontana  Reservoir 
anglers  prefer  artificial 
lures  while  about  30  per 
cent  use  natural  bait  either 
exclusively  or  in  combina- 
tion with  artificial  lures. 
Only  five  per  cent  of  the 
anglers  fishing  the  reser- 
voir traveled  in  excess  of 
100  miles  one  way. 
The  average  weight  of  fish 
taken  by  anglers  from  Fon- 
tana Reservoir  was  1.2 
pounds. 
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American  Shad  Studies 
(White  Shad) 

The  study  on  the  American 
shad  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  con- 
tinued through  the  biennium. 
This  study  was  initiated  in  1962 
as  a  joint  project  of  the  Division 
of  Inland  Fisheries,  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  and  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  in 
an  effort  to  pass  spawning  runs 
of  American  shad  upstream 
above  the  three  navigation  locks 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River  and 
thereby  expand  the  spawning 
area.  The  abundance  of  this  spe- 
cies depends  on  the  amount  of 
spawning  area  available  to  it. 
These  locks  are  located  at  river 
miles  65,  100,  and  122  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River  and  were  con- 
structed between  1915  and  1934. 

In  1965  an  estimated  1,485 
American  shad,  15,818  alewives 
and  blueback  herring,  and  400 
immature  striped  bass  were  pass- 
ed upstream  during  the  99  hours 
Lock  No.  1  was  operated  for  fish 
passage.  In  1966,  there  was  an 
increase  of  176  per  cent  in  Amer- 
ican shad  passage  when  4,097 
passed  upstream  through  Lock 
No.  1  during  all  hours  of  lock 
manipulation.  In  addition,  20,296 
alewives  and  blueback  herring 
and  200  immature  striped  bass 
were  locked  upstream. 

At  Lock  No.  2,  92  American 
shad,  6  immature  striped  bass, 
and  724  alewives  and  blueback 
herring  were  passed  upstream 
during  17  hours  of  lock  manipu- 
lation in  1965.  In  1966  an  esti- 
mated 854  American  shad,  19  im- 
mature striped  bass,  and  724  ale- 
wives and  blueback  herring  were 
passed  upstream  during  the  17 
hours  of  locking. 

In  1966,  Lock  No.  3  was  tested 
to  see  if  shad  could  be  passed 
through  this  lock.  In  one  lockage, 
50  American  shad  and  350  ale- 
wives and  blueback  herring  were 
passed. 

It  appears  that  the  restoration 
of  the  spawning  run  of  American 
shad  is  increasing  annually.  This 
year,  1966,  was  the  year  that 
progeny  of  American  shad  lock- 
ed upstream  in  1963  reached  ma- 
turity and  sought  a  way  through 
the  lock  chamber  as  did  their 


parents.  With  the  increased 
spawning  population  reaching 
the  waters  above  the  locks,  fu- 
ture populations  should  expand 
in  proportion  to  the  increased 
spawning  area  and  thereby  in- 
crease sport  and  commercial 
fisheries  for  these  species. 

During    the    1966  American 


reservoir  surveys  made  between 
1956  and  1965,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  redbreast  sunfish 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed sunfish  of  sport-fishery 
significance  in  North  Carolina. 
The  redbreast  sunfish  is  an  im- 
portant and,  in  some  areas,  vir- 
tually the  only  game  fish.  In 


shad  fishing  season,  862  shad 
were  taken  by  hook-and-line  fish- 
ermen above  Lock  No.  1  at  a 
rate  of  1  fish  per  2.5  hours  of 
fishing.  The  estimated  1963, 
1964,  and  1965  shad  catches  were 
12,  177,  and  29  fish,  respectively, 
as  compared  with  the  862  shad 
taken  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

With  the  increased  number  of 
herring-like  fishes  in  the  Cape 
Fear,  it  was  questionable  whe- 
ther the  river  could  support  the 
increased  population  brought  on 
by  successful  lockings.  There- 
fore, a  food  habit  study  was  ini- 
tiated. The  results  of  this  study 
showed  there  was  little  to  no 
competition  for  food  between 
American  shad,  alewife,  and 
blueback  herring.  It  was  found 
that  American  shad  fed  primarily 
on  aquatic  and  terrestrial  insects, 
whereas  alewife  and  blueback 
herring  fed  almost  entirely  on 
crustaceans. 

Redbreast  Studies 

From  information  obtained 
through  State-wide  stream  and 


This  is  the  "object"  of  the  redbreast  sun- 
fish study,  twelve  ounces  of  game  fish. 
The  two-way  counting  weir  (below)  cap- 
tured, unharmed,  fish  moving  up  or 
down  stream. 
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spite  of  its  popularity  as  a  game 
fish,  little  was  known  about  its 
habitat  requirements.  In  order 
to  determine  its  distribution  and 
ecological  requirements,  more 
detailed  analyses  of  previous 
findings  were  made  and  the  re- 
port completed  during  the  bien- 
nium. 

Some  of  the  major  conclusions 
determined  from  this  study 
were: 

#  Redbreast  sunfish  inhabit 
23  of  the  26  major  water- 
sheds in  the  State. 

#  Redbreast  sunfish  inhabit 
(a)  waters  having  up  to 
eight  per  cent  sea-water 
equivalency;  (b)  waters 
reaching  elevations  up  to 
3,500  feet;  and  (c)  waters 
having  a  pH  range  of  4.8  to 
8.4. 

#  The  game  species  most  fre- 
quently associated  with  the 
redbreast  sunfish  in  the 
mountain,  piedmont,  and 
northeastern  watersheds 
was  the  bluegill;  whereas 
warmouth,  redfin  pickerel, 
and  largemouth  bass  were 
the  most  frequently  associ- 
ated game  species  found  in 
the  southeastern  coastal 
watersheds. 

Another  aspect  of  the  red- 
breast studies  was  to  determine 
the  behavior  patterns  and  en- 
vironmental requirements  as- 
sociated with  spawning.  In  or- 
der to  determine  the  extent  of 
redbreast  migration,  a  two-way 
fish-counting  weir  was  operated 
in  Bones  Creek,  Cumberland 
County.  One  hundred  twenty- 
nine  hatchery-reared  specimens 
were  tagged  with  a  disc-dangler 
tag  and  released  at  points  up- 
stream and  down-stream  from 
the  weir.  Of  the  fish  tagged,  only 
two  were  captured  in  the  weir — 
one  specimen  stocked  in  a  lake 
above  the  weir  was  captured  in 
the  weir  23  days  after  its  release; 
one  fish  stocked  below  the  weir 
was  captured  in  the  weir  seven 
days  after  its  release.  Although 
only  two  tagged  redbreast  sun- 
fish were  recaptured,  many  wild 
upstream  —  and  downstream  — 
migrating  redbreast  were  taken 
in  the  trap.  It  was  concluded  that 
escapement  from  the  lake  and 
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downstream  migration,  as  well 
as  upstream  migration,  is  highly 
probable.  Of  all  the  tagged  fish 
recaptured,  the  farthest  move- 
ment was  ten  miles. 

Observations  on  redbreast  sun- 
fish in  Bones  Creek  indicated 
that  the  males  began  building 
nests  in  mid-May  at  water  tem- 
peratures between  70°  and  75° 
P.,  with  spawning  activity  ob- 
served in  late  May  through  June. 
The  peak  spawning  activity  oc- 
curred during  the  latter  part  of 
June  when  water  temperatures 
reached  82°  F. 

State-wide  Creel  Survey 

A  State-wide  Creel  Survey  was 
conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Protection  on  one  day  each  week 
between  April  1,  1964  and  March 
31,  1965.  During  this  period,  28,- 
454  "rod  and  reel"  fishermen 
were  systematically  interviewed 
by  wildlife  protectors  in  the 
course  of  their  routine  license 
and  creel  checks.  Field  data  de- 
veloped from  these  interviews 
were  transferred  to  computer 
cards  for  subsequent  tabulation. 
These  data  produced  a  wealth  of 
information  essential  to  the  ef- 
fective management  of  fish  in 
inland  waters. 


The  most  interesting  facets  de- 
veloped by  this  census  include 
an  estimate  that  slightly  more 
than  750,000  anglers,  or  approxi- 
mately one  of  every  seven  Tar 
Heels,  fish  the  inland  waters  by 
rod  and  reel.  Of  this  number, 
some  400,000  were  fishing  under 
some  type  of  license.  The  re- 
maining 350,000,  or  47  per  cent 
of  the  anglers,  were  fishing  legal- 
ly without  a  license  or  any  other 
form  of  direct  contribution  to- 
ward the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  resources  they  were 
exploiting. 

The  census  survey  indicates 
that  the  typical  angler  of  inland 
waters  is  the  bait  fisherman.  Ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent  of  the 
anglers  contacted  were  using 
natural  baits  at  the  time  of  in- 
terview. Another  eight  per  cent 
used  them  in  association  with 
artificial  lures  when  they  were 
contacted. 

The  cane  pole  appeared  to  be 
the  choice  fishing  gear  since  it 
was  being  used  by  47  per  cent 
of  the  anglers  at  the  time  of  con- 
tact. The  casting  rod  ran  a  sur- 
prisingly close  second,  being 
used  by  38  per  cent.  Approxi- 
mately eight  per  cent  of  the 
anglers  were  fishing  with  two  or 


The  catches  of  thousands  of  sportsfishermen  were  checked  by  wildlife  pro- 
tectors over  the  State,  and  these  data  will  provide  the  basis  for  better  man- 
agement of  our  waters.  Almost  half  the  State's  anglers  paid  no  license  fees. 
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more  lines.  The  other  seven  per 
cent  of  the  anglers  contacted 
were  using  flyrods. 

Resident  licensed  fishermen 
averaged  30  miles  from  home  at 
the  time  of  interview.  Nonresi- 
dent fishermen  averaged  196 
miles,  and  unlicensed  anglers 
averaged  seven  miles  from  home. 

Sunfishes  comprised  44.0  per 
cent  of  the  total  estimated  rod 
and  reel  harvest  from  the  in- 
land waters:  crappie,  19.1  per 
cent;  white  perch,  12.6  per  cent; 
catfishes,  10.0  per  cent;  large- 
mouth  bass,  3.6  per  cent;  moun- 
tain trout,  3.5  per  cent;  and  all 
other  fishes  combined,  7.2  per 
cent. 


Trout  Research 

The  trout  waters  of  western 
North  Carolina  constitute  a  uni- 


This  trout  fisherman  is  thirty  steps  from 
his  partially-hidden  car  on  the  nearby 
road.  Easy  access  to  streams  means  hea- 
vy fishing.  One  answer  may  be  "Native 
Trout  Streams"  like  the  one  below. 
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que  and  extremely  valuable  re- 
source. This  resource  cannot  be 
expanded,  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing pressure  upon  it  by  the  fish- 
ing public  can  be  satisfied  only 
by  intensive  and  critical  trout 
management.  Because  trout  re- 
quire cold  water,  they  exist  in 
North  Carolina  only  by  virtue  of 
mountain  elevation. 

One  area  of  recent  study  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  so-called 
native  trout  concept  as  applied 
to  certain  trout  waters.  "Native 
trout"  streams  are  designated 
experimental  waters,  and  receive 
no  stocking  other  than  with 
fingerling  fish,  and  only  when 
deemed  necessary  from  a  biolog- 
ical standpoint.  The  use  of  baits 
other  than  single-hook  artificial 
lures  is  prohibited  and  a  creel 
limit  of  five  fish  per  day  is  in 
effect.  A  minimum  size  of  nine 
inches  is  imposed  on  brown  and 
rainbow  trout  and  six  inches  on 
brook  trout  in  "native  trout" 
streams.  These  regulations  make 
it  possible  to  catch  a  fish  several 
times  before  it  is  finally  killed  by 
an  angler. 

Research  concerning  this  con- 
cept is  now  being  conducted  on 
10  streams  in  the  western  wild- 
life management  areas. 

Sandhills 

Many  small  lakes  of  eastern 
North  Carolina  contain  water  ex- 
tremely low  in  mineral  content 

Down- stream  barriers  prevent  unwanted 
fish  from  gaining  access  to  managed 
trout  waters.  These  experimental  streams 
have  special  regulations  which  permit 
more  fishing,  fewer  "take-home  fish." 
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and,  with  few  exceptions,  water 
ranging  between  slightly  and 
strongly  acid.  Few  offer  an  en- 
vironment conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  high  quality  fishery. 
In  an  attempt  to  overcome  the 
natural  substandard  productivity 
of  the  Sandhills  area  lakes,  a  sup- 
plemental feeding  program  was 
initiated,  whereby  the  quantity 
of  natural  food  for  fishes  was 
supplemented  by  feeding  a  pel- 
letized  commercial  fish  food  from 
automatic  food-dispensing  de- 
vices developed  by  the  Wildlife 


Feed  warm-water  fish?  Preliminary  re- 
sults show  better  fish  growth  with  use 
of  the  motor- driven  pellet  dispensers 
(above).  Supplementary  feeding  shows 
promise  where  natural  food  is  low. 


Resources  Commission. 

Preliminary  observations  in- 
dicate that  bluegill  and  redbreast 
sunfish  growth  has  increased 
favorably  by  the  supplemental 
feeding,  and  that  maintenance  of 
a  successful  catfish  fishery  is 
economically  feasible  in  these  in- 
fertile lakes  if  the  fisherman  is 
charged  a  small  fee  to  pay  for 
the  food  utilized. 

Small  Lakes  Studies 

One  important  unexploited 
source  of  potential  fishing  water 
in  North  Carolina  is  in  the  pub- 
lically-owned  small  impound- 
ments. These  impoundments 
usually  furnish  good  fishing,  and 
exhibit  a  rather  unique  quality 
of  being  small  enough  for  appli- 
cation of  intensive  management 
practices. 

During  the  biennium,  the  Di- 
vision of  Inland  Fisheries 
launched  a  program  to  determine 
the  best  methods  for  develop- 
ment and  management  of  these 
lakes.  Cooperative  agreements 
are  now  in  effect  with  several 
state  agencies  and  municipalities, 
whereby  permissive  management 
can  be  attempted.  Many  other 
small  impoundments  are  schedul- 
ed for  incorporation  in  this  pro- 
gram. As  the  program  grows, 
good  fishing  should  become  avail- 
able at  points  close  to  centers  of 
population,  thus  providing  great- 
er fishing  opportunities. 

Currituck  Sound 

Currituck  Sound  is  one  of  the 
more  famous  fishing  spots  in 
North  America.  One  of  the  uni- 
que features  assumed  to  contri- 
bute to  fishing  success  in  this 
Sound  is  the  moderate  salinity. 
Recently,  Currituck  Sound  in- 
vestigations have  included  a 
schedule  for  monitoring  Sound 
waters  in  regard  to  the  relative 
amount  of  salt  present  at  various 
times  in  several  locations.  Salini- 
ties have  been  found  to  vary  pri- 
marily with  climatic  conditions. 
The  most  drastic  changes  occur 
when  gale  or  hurricane  force 
winds  wash  sea  water  across  the 
outer  banks.  These  changes  and 
their  effects  upon  the  game-fish 
habitat  are  being  monitored.  An- 
other significant  factor  affecting 
Currituck  salinities  is  the  de- 


cision by  the  City  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia,  to  pump  ocean 
water  into  Back  Bay  in  such 
quantity,  and  at  such  frequency, 
as  may  be  required  to  artificially 
maintain  a  bay-wide  salinity 
averaging  10  per  cent  sea-water 
equivalency.  The  entire  dis- 


charge from  Back  Bay  flows  di- 
rectly into  northern  Currituck 
Sound  and  is  added  to  the  nat- 
urally-existing salinity  of  the 
Sound.  Because  of  this,  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  is 
keeping  a  close  surveillance  on 
Back  Bay  water  as  it  crosses  the 
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Virginia-North  Carolina  State 
line  in  order  to  anticipate  and 
perhaps  prevent  damages  which 
might  occur  from  abnormally 
high  salinities. 

Hatchery  Operations 
and  Production 

During  the  biennium,  State 
hatcheries  produced  825,654 
yearling  trout,  982,115  fingerling 
trout,  1,092,261  largemouth  bass, 
189,500  smallmouth  bass,  678,740 
bluegill,  269,700  redbreast  sun- 
fish,  24,891  tilapia,  19,571  chan- 
nel catfish,  and  25,277,000  strip- 
ed bass. 

In  addition,.  331  adult  white 
bass  and  12,100  threadfin  shad 
were  captured  from  existing 
populations,  transported  in  hat- 
chery distribution  trucks  and  re- 
leased in  public  waters  that  did 
not  contain  these  species. 

During  the  biennium,  several 
improvements  were  made  in  the 
fisheries  propagation  system. 
The  old  wooden  building  at  Wel- 
don,  having  deteriorated  beyond 
repair,  was  torn  down  and  re- 
placed by  a  modern  concrete 
block  hatchery  building  equipped 
with  rearing  tanks  and  improved 
hatchery  facilities. 

At  the  Fayetteville  fish  hat- 
chery, a  new  three-bedroom 
brick  house  was  constructed,  and 
the  old  game  farm  residence  was 
renovated  for  occupancy  by  hat- 


chery personnel.  At  the  Roaring 
Gap  Hatchery,  an  old  house, 
which  was  beyond  repair,  was 
torn  down  and  replaced  with  a 
modern  mobile  home.  The  fish 
holding  house  at  the  Table  Rock 
Hatchery  was  refinished  inside, 
ceiled,  and  a  heating  plant  in- 
stalled so  that  the  building  can 
be  used  during  winter  months. 
At  the  Armstrong  Fish  Hatchery, 
a  new  battery  of  raceways  was 
constructed.  This  consists  of  five 
8  x  100  foot  raceways  and  five 
3M>  x  100  foot  nursery  pools.  In 
addition,  a  new  three-bedroom 
brick  residence  was  built. 

At  the  close  of  the  1965  trout 
stocking  season,  the  operation 
of  Pineola  Fish  Hatchery  was 
discontinued  because  of  a  di- 
minishing water  supply  resulting 
from  a  declining  water  table. 

At  the  Roaring  Gap  and  Way- 
nesville  Fish  Hatcheries  falling 
water  tables  are  seriously  affect- 
ing operations.  At  the  Roaring 
Gap  Hatchery  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  run  a  gasoline-driven 
water  pump  for  extended  periods 
to  keep  fish  alive.  At  the  Way- 
nesville  Fish  Hatchery,  a  hous- 
ing development  and  a  large  golf 
course  on  the  Winchester  Creek 
watershed  have  taken  water 
from  the  hatchery  supply.  These 
combined  to  reduce  production. 

During  the  spring  of  1966,  a 
temporary  fish  hatchery  was  set 


Egg-- laden  striped  bass  are  rushed  to 
the  temporary  hatchery  on  the  banks  of 
Albemarle  Sound.  The  converted  build- 
ing is  shown  below. 


Improved  trout  hatchery  facilities  in- 
cluded this  new  brick  residence  and  ser- 
ies of  five  raceways  at  Armstrong  Creek. 
Also  provided  were  five  nursery  pools. 
Small  rearing  pools  at  the  Fayetteville 
Hatchery  (below)  continued  as  experi- 
mental fish  culture  ponds. 
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up  on  Albemarle  Sound  to  con- 
duct various  research  studies  in 
striped  bass  production.  The 
Albemarle  Sound  station  was  a 
one-year  project  and  the  facilities 
have  now  been  dismantled.  The 
results  obtained  from  this  pro- 
ject are  of  great  value  in  fur- 
thering striped  bass  egg-taking 
techniques. 

To  carry  out  experiments  de- 
signed to  produce  striped  bass 
fishing  in  Inland  Waters,  2,000,- 
000  striped  bass  eggs  were  stock- 
ed in  the  tributaries  of  one  reser- 
voir, 2,000,000  fingerlings  were 
stocked  in  two  other  reservoirs, 
and  several  ponds  of  advanced 
fingerlings  were  reared  at  Fay- 
etteville  and  Table  Rock  Hat- 
cheries for  stocking  a  fourth 
location. 

Other  Activities 

Fish  Kills 

During  the  biennium,  biolo- 
gists at  the  Fayetteville  Water 
Quality  Laboratory  continued  a 
program  of  bio-assays  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  Stream 
Sanitation  Committee  to  deter- 


mine the  toxicity  of  various  in- 
dustrial wastes  on  aquatic  life. 
Also,  in  cooperation  with  our 
wildlife  protectors,  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries  personnel  in- 
vestigated pollution-caused  fish 
kills  and,  when  requested,  sup- 
plied an  evaluation  of  a  monetary 
value  of  the  dead  fishes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "Fish  Kill" 
law.  Thereby,  the  State  Stream 
Sanitation  Committee  was  able  to 
collect  monetary  damages  from 
two  offending  polluters. 

Small  Watershed  Improvements 
Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  securing  cooperation  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  U.  S.  Army,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  development  of  their 
official  drainage  and  flood  con- 
trol projects.  They  have  recog- 
nized that  their  projects  may  de- 
stroy the  public  resource  rep- 
resented by  the  fisheries  in  the 
existing  streams  and  they  are 
attempting  to  minimize  the  dam- 
age or  replace  the  fishery  losses. 
For  example,  in  the  final  work 
plan  of  the   Little  Contentnea 


Creek  Watershed  development 
project,  currently  before  Con- 
gress, two  warm-water  impound- 
ments of  25  and  45  surface  acres 
are  included.  The  U.  S.  Army, 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  includ- 
ed public  fishing  lakes  for  miti- 
gation of  fishery  losses  on  three 
of  their  current  projects. 

Miscellaneous 

Other  activities  occurring  dur- 
ing the  biennium  included  form- 
ulation of  annual  fishing  regula- 
tions and  acting  as  advisors  to 
many  State  and  Federal  agencies 
in  matters  associated  with  inland 
fisheries.  The  primary  assign- 
ments of  fishery  biologists  are 
on  public  waters;  however,  many 
on-site  farm  pond  inspections 
and  consultations  are  made  when 
schedules  permit.  Scientific  and 
popular  publications,  as  well  as 
numerous  programs  and  talks, 
were  presented  to  professional 
organizations,  sportsmans'  clubs, 
civic  and  youth  groups,  and  to 
news  media.  Informing  the  pub- 
lic of  our  operations  is  an  impor- 
tant function  of  the  Division.  ± 


As  a  result  of  continuing  study  and  progress  in  cooperation  with  participating 
agencies,  improvement  has  been  made  in  minimizing  damage  to  fish  and  wild- 
life in  Small  Watershed  Improvement  projects.  Shown  here  is  an  early 
development,  Swift  Creek  in  Craven  County. 
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Division  of 
Game 


w 

ff  ORKING  in  concert  with  the 
native  productivity  of  our  soils 
and  climate,  recognizing  habitat 
deficiencies  which  can  be  correct- 
ed, and  capitalizing  on  our  na- 
tural bounties,  North  Carolina's 
22  professionally  -  trained  biolo- 
gists conduct  the  field  investiga- 
tions and  formulate  program  rec- 
ommendations which  provide 
recreational  opportunities  for 
over  400,000  licensed  Tarheel 
hunters.  This  "team"  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  steady  ex- 
pansion of  hunting  opportunity 
and  harvest,  and  the  rate  of  this 
growth  can  be  readily  observed 
in  the  doubling  of  hunter  days 
afield  and  game  brought  to  bag 
annually  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

During  the  past  biennium,  an- 
nual harvest  reported  by  Tarheel 
hunters  totaled  twelve  and  three- 
quarter  million  game  birds  and 
mammals.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
kill  was,  as  usual,  small  game. 
Squirrel,  rabbit,  dove  and  quail 
averaged  over  three  million  each. 
More  than  150,000  waterfowl 
were  taken  and  over  40,000  head 
of  big  game — mostly  deer. 

In  addition  to  its  staff  of  biolo- 
gists, the  Division  of  Game  em- 
ployed 32  area  managers  and  as- 
sistants whose  primary  function 
was  the  production  of  game  on 
wildlife  management  areas.  Hun- 
ter use  and  game  harvest  on 
these  areas  has  tripled  in  the  past 
ten  years  and  use  and  harvest 
during  this  biennium  totaled 
102,541  man-days  of  hunting,  and 
harvest  of  4,218  deer,  52  bears, 
75  boars,  745  raccoons,  243  rab- 
bits, 12,119  squirrels,  14,392  dov- 
es, 2,549  quail,  507  grouse  and 
4,262  ducks  and  geese. 

The  remainder  of  the  64-mem- 
ber  permanent  staff  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  Game  included  several 
equipment  operators  and  utility 
men,  two  stenographers  and  one 
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bookkeeper.  In  addition,  226  dif- 
ferent people  served  as  part  time 
laborers  to  press  the  Division's 
activities  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Small  Game  Program 

The  most  important  team  with- 
in the  Division  of  Game,  in  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  hunters  that 
their  work  affects,  is  the  small 

mm. 


game  habitat  restoration  project. 
Its  primary  staff  consists  of  a 
project  leader  headquartered  at 
the  Raleigh  office  and  one  biolo- 
gist in  each  of  the  nine  Commis- 
sion districts.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  plant  production  foreman 
and  two  permanent  assistants  at 
the  Sandhills  nursery. 

Working  through  and  with  the 
assistance  of  wildlife  protectors, 
county  agricultural  agents,  4-H 
leaders,  school  teachers,  wildlife 
clubs  and  others,  this  crew  ar- 
ranged for  the  planting  of  small 
game  food  and  cover  on  18,515 
different  farms  and  rural  proper- 
ties during  the  biennium.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  effort  comes  into 


Sandhills  Area  Manager  Lyle  Morgan 
supervises  the  painting  and  posting  of 
boundary  lines.  Most  such  lines  have 
also  been  designated  by  fire  plow  lanes. 


Results  of  a  single  day's  hunt  on  the 
Santeetlah  Wildlife  Management  Area: 
four  wild  boar.  Increasing  numbers  of 
hunters  enjoy  camping  (below)  while 
hunting  on  wildlife  management  areas. 


sharper  focus  when  we  realize 
that  agricultural  census  figures 
indicate  a  total  of  only  about 
150,000  farms  in  the  State.  While 
we  realize  that  state-wide  pro- 
ductivity of  small  game  is  not 
restricted  to  these  plantings,  we 
must  also  admit  that  the  continu- 
ed emphasis  on  providing  proper 
habitat  has  induced  many  land- 
owners to  leave  unharvested 
small  portions  of  their  crops  and 
to  engage  in  other  land  use 
practices  favoring  production  of 
wildlife. 

The  demonstration  aspect  of 
this  program  has  always  been 
one  of  its  strong  features  and 
with  this  in  mind  a  series  of  ten 
demonstration  -  type  power  line 
plantings  was  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  These  involv- 
ed the  cooperative  efforts  of  sev- 
eral power  companies,  wildlife 
clubs  and  other  groups.  This 
technique  promised  to  trigger  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  formerly 
semi-barren  sites  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wildlife. 

Mindful  of  the  accelerating 
trend  toward  farm  mechaniza- 
tion, staff  biologists  have  placed 
increasing  emphasis  on  produc- 
tion of  planting  units  composed 
of  seeds  rather  than  seedlings. 
Continued  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  development  of 
perennial  plantings  from  seed  by 
establishing  observational  plant- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  farm  game  project  itself 
was  further  mechanized  to  in- 
crease production  and  to  reduce 
cost  in  handling  of  seeds  prepar- 
ed for  state-wide  distribution.  A 
complete  seed-drying  and  mixing 
plant  was  designed  and  installed 
at  the  Sandhills  nursery  which 
not  only  cut  handling  costs  in 
half  but  also  provided  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  capacity  of 
production. 

With  the  help  of  60  temporary 
farm  game  workers,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  planting  materi- 
als were  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  cooperating  landown- 
ers: 7,357,000  shrub  lespedeza 
seedlings;  1,751,505  multiflora 
rose  seedlings;  15,616  two-pound 
units  of  shrub  lespedeza  seed; 
19,230  two-pound  units  of  seri- 


cea  lespedeza  seed;  and  43,350 
five-pound  units  of  annual  seed 
mixture  containing  a  component 
of  perennials. 

In  addition  to  distribution  of 
these  planting  materials,  district 
biologists  provided  technical  ad- 
vice and  prepared  detailed  game 
management  plans  for  many 
landowners  and  wildlife  clubs. 
They  also  conducted  numerous 
investigations  of  wildlife  prob- 
lems relating  to  establishment  of 
hunting  regulations  and  assisted 
with  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  data  on  managed  hunts. 

Big  Game  Management 

While  the  Commission's  small 
game  program  was  oriented  to- 
ward helping  landowners  pro- 
duce quail  and  rabbits,  its  big 
game  program  was  geared  to  pro- 


Twenty  public  dove  shooting  areas  established  by  lease  of  hunting  rights 
on  private  land  provided  some  prime  shooting.  Below,  game  research 
Project  Leader  Andy  Weber  checks  seeds  in  quail  crops  as  part  of  a 
continuing  food  habits  study. 


duction  and  harvest  on  state-con- 
trolled  wildlife  management 
areas.  By  providing  intensive 
protection  on  these  areas  and 
conducting  habitat  improvement 
practices,  large  herds  of  deer 
were  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  Tarheel  hunters.  In  addition, 
good  bear  hunting  was  provided 
on  several  areas.  By  agreement 
with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 


wild  boars  are  largely  confined  to 
one  area  in  the  far  western  part 
of  the  State. 

Management  of  these  areas 
was  under  the  supervision  of 
four  professionally  trained  man- 
agement area  supervisors  and  32 
area  protectors.  The  importance 
of  protection  is  best  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  observation  that  these 
high-producing  big  game  areas 
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Nursery  Manager  Odum  regulates  flow  of  five  pound  units  of  annual  Project  Leader  Ted  Mitchell  checks  an 

seed  which  has  been  mechanically  mixed  and  conveyed  into  dispensing  annual  seed  patch  for  small  game  ha- 

hopper.  This  equipment  has  doubled  capacity  and  halved  labor  costs.  bitat  improvement.  Plants  include  milo, 

A  battery  of  combines  and  tractors  (below)  is  required  for  seed  harvest.  cowpeas,  soybeans,  browntop  millet. 


averaged  about  15,000  acres  per 
protector  in  comparison  with 
about  200,000  acres  per  county 
wildlife  protector.  Thus,  expan- 
sion of  big  game  hunting  oppor- 
tunity is  largely  geared  to  expan- 
sion of  the  protection  staff. 

In  addition  to  patrol  and  ap- 
prehension of  illegal  hunters, 
protection  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  included  the  painting 
and  posting  of  management  area 
boundaries  and  control  of  stray 
dogs.  During  the  biennium,  938 
arrests  were  made  for  violation 
of  management  area  regulations. 

To  supplement  the  natural 
food  supply,  management  area 
personnel  maintained  1,352  acres 
of  pastures  and  other  game  food 
plantings  during  the  biennium. 
Fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs 
such  as  apples,  hawthorn  and 
persimmon  were  pruned  and  re- 
leased from  competing  brush. 


Continued  improvement  of 
hunter  access  was  effected  by  de- 
veloping over  55  miles  of  new 
foot  trails  and  maintenance  of 
over  1,054  miles  in  existence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  biennium. 
Two  new  bridges  were  built  for 
vehicular  traffic  and  35  miles  of 
new  road  were  constructed. 

While  the  primary  use  of 
these  areas  was  to  provide  big 
game  hunting,  many  of  the  areas 
also  provided  good  small  game 
and  raccoon  hunting  and  several 
of  those  in  the  east  provided 
good  waterfowl  hunting.  Hunting 
was  intensively  managed  by  re- 
quirement of  special  permit  and 
registration  at  the  area  checking 
station.  Game  taken  is  listed  in 
the  tabulation  below. 

Due  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
hunt  administration  and  in  order 
to  provide  the  hunter  with  more 
latitude  in  selection  of  hunting 
area,  methods  of  reducing  inten- 
sity of  hunt  supervision  have 
been  under  study  for  the  past 
several  years.  A  long  step  was 
taken  in  this  direction  during 
the  biennium  by  initiating  a 
small  game  season  permit  for 
$3.00  in  lieu  of  the  daily  permit 
costing  $1.50. 

Public  Hunting  Areas 

The  biennium  witnessed  some 
significant  changes  in  the  public 


hunting  area  program  in  addition 
to  those  described  in  the  section 
on  big  game  hunting.  Prior  to 
the  1966-67  hunting  season  pub- 
lic hunting  areas  managed  by 
the  Commission  were  of  two  gen- 
eral types  in  regard  to  special 
permit  requirements:  a)  those  on 
which  a  special  permit  was  re- 
quired in  addition  to  the  hunting 
license  and  b)  those  on  which 
only  the  hunting  license  was  re- 
quired. 

During  the  second  year  of  the 
biennium,  the  Commission  estab- 
lished a  policy  requiring  a  special 
permit  for  hunting  on  any  Com- 
mission-controlled public  hunt- 
ing area.  As  a  result,  the  primary 
distinction  between  management 
areas  in  the  new  biennium  is  a) 
those  on  which  hunters  must 
register  at  checking  stations  and 
b)  those  on  which  there  are  no 
checking  stations.  Hunters  us- 
ing areas  without  checking  sta- 
tions were  required  to  have  sea- 
son permits  in  addition  to  hunt- 
ing licenses;  hunters  using 
checking  station  areas  were  re- 
quired to  purchase  daily  permits 
for  all  hunts  other  than  the 
small  game  hunts.  The  season 
permit  was  valid  on  the  small 
game  hunts  which  were  conduct- 
ed on  those  management  areas 
with  checking  stations. 

Another  change  in  basic  policy 
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HARVEST  ON  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS  —  1964-65  AND  1965-66 


AREA 

BEAR 

BOAR 

DEER 

SQUIRREL 

GROUSE 

RACCOON 

RABBIT 

QUAIL 

DOVE 

DUCKS 

GEESE 

Santeetlah 

4-5 

38-37 

58-72 

187-625 

9-8 

36-31 

1-0 

Fires  Creek 

0-1 

99-115 

92-195 

21-2 

17-17 

2-0 

Standing  Indian 

1-0 

192-138 

186-698 

66-47 

16-23 

Wayah  Bald 

81-114 

131-204 

52-18 

5-8 

Sherwood 

2-13 

209-191 

9-67 

29-16 

7-8 

87-49 

1-16 

Pisgah 

6-12 

524-465 

2187-4017 

69-45 

137-221 

10-0 

25-0 

Harmon  Den 

0-5 

120-33 

204-398 

5-3 

0-14 

Rich  Laurel 

44-50 

65-62 

32-16 

Flat  Top 

123-93 

249-455 

28-21 

9-20 

0-1 

Mt.  Mitchell 

148-144 

44-246 

6-0 

6-28 

South  Mountains 

74-55 

50-6 

1-0 

17-16 

Daniel  Boone 

375-210 

661-684 

4-5 

39-70 

Thurmond  Chatham 

94-1 12 

21-91 

1-3 

0-11 

Uwharrie 

67-94 

130-144 

Sandhills 

26-47 

0-11 

20-73 

689-1807 

8422-5970 

Holly  Shelter 

1-2 

65-58 

Croatan 

12-16 

Lake  Mattamuskeet 

1362-956 

1345-599 

Annual  Totals 

14-38 

38-37 

2211-2007 

4216-7903 

323-184 

289-456 

120-123 

715-1834 

8422-5970 

1362-956 

1345-599 

Biennial  Totals 

52 

75 

4218 

12,119 

507 

745 

243 

2549 

14,392 

2318 

1944 

was  the  decision  to  provide  addi- 
tional public  hunting  areas  for 
both  big  game  and  small  game  by 
lease  and  cooperative  agreement. 
Plans  were  made  toward  the  end 
of  the  biennium  to  establish  six 
new  public  hunting  areas  pri- 
marily for  small  game  hunting 
and  three  new  big  game  restora- 
tion areas.  Season  permits  were 
required  for  hunting  on  these 
areas. 

While  these  changes  providsd 
for  new  public  hunting  areas 
they  also  established  special  fee 
requirements  on  public  hunting 
areas  previously  hunted  by  li- 
cense only,  such  as  the  designat- 
ed dove  areas  on  leased  private 
lands  and  on  such  little-used 
areas  as  Angola  Bay  and  Gull 
Rock  as  well  as  waterfowl  areas 
such  as  Pamlico  Point  and  White 
Oak  River. 

The  purpose  of  these  changes 
was  to  provide  more  hunting  op- 
portunity for  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  Tarheels  who  have  been 
separated  from  the  land  as  a 
result  of  expanding  urbanization 
and  transition  from  an  agrarian 
to  an  industrialized  economy. 
Public  reaction  to  these  changes 
has  been  favorable  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  program 
can  be  expanded  on  a  self-sus- 
taining basis  through  sale  of  sea- 
son permits. 


Wild  Turkey  Management 

Wild  turkey  restoration  was 
under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
biologist  who  worked  with  man- 
agement area  personnel,  sports- 
men and  cooperating  agencies. 
During  the  biennium,  41  wild 
turkeys  were  trapped  from  the 


4262 


Caswell  and  South  Mountains 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  and 
from  the  Camp  Lejeune  Marine 
Base,  and  were  released  on  se- 
lected wildlife  management  areas 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Observation  of  restocked  areas 
during  the  past  several  years  in- 
dicates that  turkeys  on  these 


Pumps  and  gates  at  the  center  of  the  Pamlico  Point  public  waterfowl 
hunting  area  regulate  water  levels  in  the  four,  200-acre  impoundments. 
Continuing  checks  for  larvae  show  complete  control  of  the  salt  marsh 
mosquito;  at  the  same  time,  ideal  waterfowl  conditions  were  provided. 
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areas  have  done  well  to  just 
"hold  their  own"  and  have  only 
occasionally  reproduced.  Since 
protection  on  these  areas  is  of 
the  most  intensive  level  avail- 
able, it  has  been  proposed  that 
habitat  deficiences  may  be  the 
block  to  population  increase.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  intensive  program 
of  forest  clearings  has  been  init- 
ated  on  the  Standing  Indian  area 
to  test  their  effectiveness  in  ac- 
celerating increase  of  birds.  A 
distinctive  feature  under  obser- 
vation is  the  arrangement  of 
these  fields  in  clusters  so  as  to 
minimize  disturbance  by  preda- 
tors or  other  factors. 

During  the  biennium,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  collect  speci- 
men data  from  wild  turkey  hunt- 
ers. Collection  of  wing  tips,  spurs 
and  digestive  tracts,  while  not  as 
extensive  as  had  been  hoped  for, 
indicated  kills  to  be  about  50  per 
cent  young  of  the  year  and  50 
per  cent  adults.  Crop  and  gizzard 
contents  indicated  a  wide  variety 
of  foods  taken  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  digestive  tracts  have 
been  stored  for  analysis  of  par- 
asite burdens. 

Waterfowl  Management 

The  waterfowl  program  was 
under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
biologist  working  with  manage- 
ment area  personnel  and  cooper- 
ating with  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal agencies.  The  major  functions 
of  the  program  included  meas- 
urement of  the  waterfowl  re- 
source, improvement  of  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  prevention  of 
habitat  loss. 

Waterfowl  populations  during 
the  biennium  were  the  lowest  in 
16  years.  Both  years  of  the  bien- 
nium experienced  unusually  mild 
winters  which,  when  combined 
with  the  low  continental  popula- 
tion, accounted  for  the  record 
low  numbers  of  most  species  in 
the  state  and  record  low  kills.  In 
addition  to  aerial  and  ground 
surveys  of  population  levels, 
banding  efforts  were  continued 
in  cooperation  with  federal  ag- 
encies to  improve  knowledge  of 
flight  patterns  and  basic  biologi- 
cal factors  relating  to  manage- 
ment. 


Habitat  improvement  efforts 
included  the  construction  of  an 
additional  salt  marsh  impound- 
ment and  re-design  and  construc- 
tion of  an  earlier  one  damaged 
by  muskrats.  These  structures 
are  of  a  dual  purpose  in  that  they 
also  serve  to  control  the  pesky 
salt  marsh  mosquito.  Located  on 
state-owned  or  leased  land,  they 
serve  as  demonstration  projects 
and  have  been  copied  on  about 
2,500  acres  of  privately  owned 
marsh. 

Drainage,  pollution,  filling  and 
clearing  of  prime  waterfowl  habi- 
tat by  private  and  government- 
sponsored  programs  continued  as 
major  threats  to  waterfowl  in 
North  Carolina.  Project  efforts  to 
stem  this  loss  included  surveying 
location  and  extent  of  important 
swamp  habitats  lying  in  the  path 
of  such  programs  and  recom- 
mending methods  of  preservation 
or  mitigation. 

Field  Trials,  Fox  and 
Coon  Hunting 

The  Division  of  Game  contri- 
buted significantly  to  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  field  trials 
during  the  biennium.  The  31- 
mile  bird  dog  field  trial  course 


on  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  was  improved 
through  the  control  of  scrub  oak 
and  the  planting  of  food  patches. 
A  total  of  23  trials  over  a  period 
of  80  days  was  conducted  on  this 
area  during  the  biennium.  Major 
repairs  to  the  buildings  included 
a  new  roof  on  the  field  house 
and  re-framing  of  the  dog  ken- 
nels. 

Improvements  at  the  fox  dog 
trial  facility  on  the  Caswell  area 
included  repainting  of  buildings, 
replacing  of  doors  and  windows 
and  improvement  of  grounds  and 
roads  used  in  running  the  trials. 
Assistance  was  also  provided  in 
conducting  the  trials  and  bench 
shows. 

The  raccoon  restocking  pro- 
gram provided  for  the  trapping 
and  transfer  of  2,366  raccoons 
from  eastern  areas  where  they 
were  causing  damage  to  crops. 
These  were  distributed  to  deplet- 
ed coverts  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  through  17  clubs  and 
sportsman  groups.  A  survey  of 
the  raccoon  situation  in  McDow- 
ell County  showed  substantial 
improvement  in  comparison  with 
what  it  had  been  in  the  early 
years  of  the  restoration  program. 
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Increasing  kills  on  most  wildlife 
management  areas  throughout 
the  western  part  of  the  State  fur- 
ther substantiate  this  improve- 
ment. 

Forest  Management 

The  176,557  acres  of  state-own- 
ed game  lands  managed  by  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
are  largely  forested  and  their 
timber  resources  are  under  the 


to  also  sustain  and  improve  the 
habitat  for  game  species.  A  mul- 
tiple use  prescription  report  was 
prepared  for  each  timber  sale  in 
which  were  outlined  the  major 
silvicultural  objectives  of  the 
timber  cutting  operation  as  well 
as  special  measures  designed  to 
favor  game. 

During  the  biennium,  33  tim- 
ber sales  were  made  on  five  dif- 
f  e  r  e  n  t   wildlife  management 


management  of  three  profession- 
ally trained  foresters  and  three 
sub-professional  assistants  in  the 
Division  of  Game.  Basic  forest 
inventory  has  been  completed  on 
the  more  productive  areas  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  extended  to  the 
other  areas  as  time  permits. 

While  the  major  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  sustained  har- 
vest of  timber,  this  has  been  ac- 
complished in  such  a  manner  as 


Forestry  Assistants  Watson  and  York  mark  and  tally  timber 
for  sale.  Nearly  three  million  board  feet  of  timber  are  har- 
vested each  year  off  state-owned  wildlife  management  areas, 


most  of  it  by  private  sawmill  operators  (below).  On  some  parts 
of  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area,  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  pine  straw  (above)  exceeds  income  from  sale  of  timber. 


areas,  grossing  $279,924.56.  In 
accordance  with  G.  S.  105-296.1, 
15  percent  of  gross  receipts  ($41,- 
988.67)  were  returned  to  the 
counties  containing  these  areas, 
in  lieu  of  taxes.  A  study  of  tax 
rates  on  commercial  timber  lands 
in  these  counties  indicated  that 
the  15  percent  contribution  was 
equal  to  or  higher  than  taxes 
levied  on  privately  owned  com- 
mercial forests. 

One  of  the  more  spectacular 
aspects  of  forest  management 
having  a  beneficial  effect  on  oth- 
er resources  was  the  controlled 
burning  of  about  29,000  acres 
during  the  biennium.  Improve- 
ment of  roads  for  timber  remov- 
al also  improved  access  for  hunt- 
ing and  area  management.  While 
most  of  the  cutting  was  so  de- 
signed as  to  encourage  natural 
reforestation,  400  acres  were 
planted  to  pine  and  7,000  hard- 
wood trees  were  planted. 

While  the  Commission's  fores- 
try program  is  designed  to  favor 
wildlife,  the  wildlife  considera- 
tions are  so  designed  as  to  not 
detract  from  the  commercial  pro- 
ductivity of  timber  resources. 
The  cost-income  ratio  was  about 
one  to  three,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing that  production  of  both  tim- 
ber and  wildlife  are  not  only  mu- 
tually compatible  but  are  actual- 
ly complementary  if  properly  di- 
rected. 

Surveys  and  Investigations 

Research  activities  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Game  consisted  primari- 
ly of  surveys  of  game  population 
levels  and  investigations  of  fac- 
tors controlling  them.  These 
studies  were  planned  and  coordi- 
nated by  a  biologist  project  lead- 
er with  field  data  collection  as- 
signed to  biologists  of  other  pro- 


jects and  wildlife  management 
area  personnel. 

Our  capacity  to  conduct  these 
studies  was  substantially  ad- 
vanced during  the  biennium  by 
the  Commission's  acquisition  of 
electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. While  the  primary  func- 
tion of  this  equipment  is  main- 
tenance of  accounting  records, 
wildlife  magazine  subscriptions 
and  mailings  and  motorboat  reg- 
istration, provision  has  been 
made  for  processing  biological 
data. 

An  outstanding  achievement 
was  the  execution  of  a  state-wide 
game  kill  survey  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  1964-65 
hunting  season.  By  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  materials 
and  techniques  for  distribution 
of  survey  questionnaires  to  a  se- 
lected list  of  licensed  hunters, 
and  electronic  tabulation  of  re- 
plies, the  resulting  data  were 
available  for  use  in  formulation 
of  the  1965-66  hunting  regula- 
tions. A  summary  of  the  state- 
wide hunting  data  obtained  is 
listed  below: 


Hunter  effort  and  success  on 
the  1965-66  wildlife  management 
area  hunts  were  similarly  analyz- 
ed. By  use  of  this  equipment  we 
were  able  to  derive  such  hitherto 
unavailable  data  as  total  number 
of  different  hunters  using  wild- 
life management  areas,  number 
of  days  hunted  by  different  indi- 
viduals, distances  traveled  to 
get  to  the  areas  and  time  of  kill. 
This  type  of  information  was  ne- 
cessary for  broad-scale  determin- 
ation of  program  needs  and  di- 
rection, particularly  in  view  of 
continuing  demands  for  conver- 
sion to  less  intensive  supervision 
of  hunting  on  state  game  lands. 

Other  continuing  studies  con- 
ducted during  the  biennium  in- 
cluded analysis  of  relationship 
between  reproductive  rate  of 
deer  and  food  conditions;  age 
class  composition  of  deer  herds 
in  relation  to  population  level 
and  hunting;  determinaton  of 
deer  parasitism  in  relation  to 
food  supply;  food  habits  of  bob- 
white  quail  on  the  Sandhills  area 
in  relation  to  hunting  and  field 
trials.  ± 


Game 

Kill  and  Hunter 

Survey  1964-65 

Total  Number 

Total  Number 

Species 

Total  Kill 

of  Trips 

of  Hunters 

Squirrel 

3,544,319 

2,504,823 

270,938 

Rabbit 

3,078,019 

2,384,947 

257,153 

Dove 

3,002,220 

968,666 

152,507 

Quail 

2,826,640 

1,626,897 

170,874 

Ducks 

142,375 

185,337 

29,485 

Grouse 

63,043 

88,873 

23,070 

Deer 

39,793 

894,035 

125,083 

Geese 

27,938 

74,661 

13,300 

Bear 

628 

37,938 

10,899 
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Division  of 
Education 


M 

1TJ.UCH  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission during  the  biennium 
ending  June  30,  1966,  must  be 
credited  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  who  are  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  state's  wildlife  and 
other  renewable  natural  resourc- 
es. During  the  biennium,  and 
for  many  years  past,  it  has  been 
a  responsibility  of  the  Commis- 
sion, through  its  Division  of  Edu- 
cation, to  inform  Tarheels  of  the 
need  for  using  wisely  our  wild- 
life resources  and  to  obtain  ac- 
tive cooperation  and  support 
from  people  who  benefit  directly 
or  indirectly  from  wildlife  con- 
servation activities. 

It  is  pleasing  to  report  that 
there  has  been  a  growing  interest 
in  wildlife  conservation  and  in- 
creasing cooperation  and  support 
from  the  people  concerned. 

For  any  advances  made  in  the 
field  of  wildlife  conservation 
education,  much  credit  must  go 
to  all  of  the  newspapers,  radio 
stations  and  television  stations 
that  cooperated  so  splendidly  in 
disseminating  wildlife  conserva- 
tion news  and  information.  The 
Commission  continued  its  policy 
of  issuing  news  releases  only 
when  events,  research  findings, 
and  various  Commission  activi- 
ties were  deemed  to  be  news- 
worthy. This  resulted  in  prepar- 
ed new  releases  being  printed  in 
newspapers  or  being  aired  by  ra- 
dio and  television  stations  in- 
stead of  being  consigned  to  edi- 
torial wastebaskets. 

In  addition  to  formal  news  re- 
leases a  weekly  feature  column 
entitled,  "Rod  and  Gun,"  was  dis- 
tributed to  67  news  outlets  in- 
cluding several  magazines  and 
United  Press  International.  Also, 
a  weekly  outdoor  feature  entitl- 
ed, "Carolina  Outdoors"  was  pre- 
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pared  for  the  Associated  Press. 
Altogether,  these  informational 
and  educational  news  releases 
gave  the  Commission  news  cover- 
age second  only  to  that  of  the 
Governor's  Office. 

Publications 

Although  various  educational 
pamphlets  and  bulletins  were 
prepared  on  specific  subjects  for 
educational  purposes,  by  far  the 
major  publication  of  the  Commis- 
sion through  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation was  the  monthly  maga- 
zine, WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  This  grew  from  a 
monthly  circulation  of  85,000  as 
of  July,  1964,  to  almost  100,000 
with  the  June,  1966,  issue.  Vari- 
ous techniques  were  used  to  in- 
crease circulation,  but  by  far  the 
most  successful  was  an  annual 
subscriptions     sales  campaign 


"Wildlife  in  North  Carolina",  shown  here 
coming  off  a  giant  offset  press  (right) 
and  being  mailed  (above)  reached  100,000. 


Work  was  completed  on  a  feature-length  motion  picture, 
"Wildlife  Babies",  and  shooting  of  film  for  other  releases  was 
continued.  Many  school  camp  groups  were  furnished  instruc- 
tors for  wildlife  subjects  (below). 
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Thousands  of  Tarheel  listeners  were  given  the  conservation 
story  via  the  Commission's  weekly  radio  program  (above). 
Scouts,  4-H  youngsters,  and  F.F.A.  groups  were  shown  wildlife 
management  practices  in  the  field. 


The  motion  picture  film  library  con- 
tinued to  get  heavy  usage.  Films  are 
checked  between  each  showing. 


conducted  each  year  by  the  Com- 
mission's field  and  office  person- 
nel. 

With  the  initiation  of  the  ZIP 
code  system  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  became  the 
first  major  publication  in  the 
southeastern  United  States  to  be 
properly  and  completely  aligned 
with  the  ZIP  code  system.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  splen- 
did efforts  of  the  Data  Process- 
ing Section.  Subscription  fees  are 
received  and  accounted  for  by 
the  Commission's  Division  of  Fi- 
nance and  Personnel,  and  the 
mailing  list  is  maintained  by  the 
Data  Processing  Section.  This 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  pro- 
cess of  getting  new  subscribers 
on  the  mailing  list,  and  handling 
expiration  notices  and  changes 
of  address. 

Other  publications  included 
the  annual  production  of  over 
400,000  copies  of  the  hunting  and 
trapping  regulations  and  an 
equal  number  of  fishing  regula- 
tions, plus  informational  bulle- 
tins to  satisfy  thousands  of  re- 
quests for  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation on  fish  and  game  species, 
bird  houses  and  bird  feeder  con- 
struction plans. 

Audio-Visual 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a 
comprehensive  library  of  16  mil- 
limeter motion  picture  films  for 
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distribution  to  a  wide  variety  of 
audiences,  production  on  a  new 
27-minute  sound-color  film  entitl- 
ed, "Wildlife  Babies"  was  com- 
pleted and  distribution  on  this 
film  initiated.  This  film  won  a 
national  award  as  the  best  con- 
servation motion  picture  film  of 
1966  at  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  The  award 
was  given  by  the  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers of  America. 

Thousands  of  feet  of  color  mo- 
tion picture  film  were  exposed 
for  future  use  in  motion  picture 
and  television  production,  and 
considerable  work  was  done  in 
preparing  a  pilot  film  as  a  model 
for  use  in  producing  a  regular 
television  program  on  wildlife 
conservation,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, for  use  by  Tarheel  televis- 
ion stations.  A  weekly  transcrib- 
ed radio  program  was  produced 
for  use  by  30  radio  stations  locat- 
ed throughout  the  state,  and  a 
number  of  Commission  person- 
nel appeared  on  television  spots 
and  educational  programs. 

Both  color  and  black-and-white 
photography  continued  to  be  a 
major  activity  to  produce  illus- 
trations for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  publications.  A 
film  strip  entitled,  "Some  Birds 
of  North  Carolina,"  was  complet- 
ed and  sales  begun;  the  $2.00  cost 
is  actual  production  cost. 


Exhibits  featuring  wildlife  subjects  were 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  other  Di- 
visions. Aquaria  are  readied  here. 


Outdoor  Safety- 
Recognizing  its  ethical  respon- 
sibility to  hunters,  fishermen  and 
boat  operators,  the  Commission 
conducted  an  intensive  program 
of  outdoor  safety  education.  This 
was  especially  effective  in  the 
case  of  boating  safety  where 
there  was  a  decline  in  boating  ac- 
cidents despite  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  boats  on  the  public 
waters  of  the  state.  Division  per- 
sonnel participated  in  the  activi- 


ties of  the  Governor's  Water 
Safety  Committee. 

Extension 

Personnel  of  the  Division  of 
Education  and  personnel  of  other 
divisions  worked  closely  with 
schools,  youth  groups,  civic  clubs 
and  organized  sportsmen's 
groups  throughout  the  state  to 
bring  about  a  closer  personal  re- 
lationship between  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  the 
people  it  serves. 


Wildlife  conservation  information  was  also  aired  over  several 
commercial  and  educational  TV  stations.  Plans  continued  for 
a  regularly  scheduled  Commission  TV  program  next  biennium. 
Safer  hunters  are  schooled  during  a  summer  camp  below. 


Division  of 
Engineering 


PERSONNEL  employed  by  the 
Division  of  Engineering  dur- 
ing the  biennium  were:  the 
Division  Chief,  two  Engineering 
Technicians,  three  Equipment 
Foremen  and  Stenographer. 

The  two  engineering  techni- 
cians were  charged  primarily 
with  fishing  and  boating  access 
areas,  from  inception  to  readi- 
ness for  boat  launching.  These 
men  were  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  suitable  sites  in  general  loca- 
tions previously  approved  by  the 
Commission.  Since  general  local- 
ities were  already  approved, 
when  practical  sites  were  found 
the  technicians  employed  regis- 
tered surveyors  and  proceeded 
with  preliminary  steps  for  pur- 
chasing the  property.  In  any 
questionable  cases  the  Division 
Chief  was  called  upon  for  assist- 


ance  in  determining  the  advisa- 
bility of  proceeding  with  pur- 
chase of  the  property. 

Upon  final  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty for  an  access  area,  those 
sites  selected  for  immediate  de- 
velopment were  turned  over  to 
the  engineering  technicians.  As 


with  all  other  construction  pro- 
jects undertaken  by  the  Division, 
they  had  three  methods  of  de- 
velopment which  could  be  em- 
ployed according  to  standard  op- 
eration procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Property  Control  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Administra- 
tion. 

When  the  work  load  allowed, 
plans  and  specifications  for  for- 
mal contracts  were  drawn  up  by 
personnel  of  the  division  in  the 
Raleigh  office.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  work  load  was  such 
that  consulting  engineers  or  ar- 
chitects were  employed  for  spe- 


The  Division  was  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  these  new  Armstrong 
Creek  trout  hatchery  raceways.  All  hat- 
chery buildings  and  roadways  were  main- 
tained by  Engineering  personnel  also. 
Heavy  equipment  was  frequently  requir- 
ed on  construction  projects  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 
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The  continuing:  program  of  acquisition,  development  and  main- 
taining: of  fishing  and  boating  access  areas  required  much  time 
of  Division  personnel.  A  concrete  ramp  is  poured  here. 


Various  wildlife  management  activities 
called  for  ditching  or  diking  with  drag- 
line and  bulldozer. 

cific  projects.  In  cases  of  this 
type,  either  the  chief  of  the  di- 
vision or  one  of  the  engineering 
technicians  went  over  the  site 
with  the  consultant  and  pointed 
out  what  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Upon  completion  of  preliminary 
plans,  the  division  chief  reviewed 
the  plans  to  make  sure  that  they 
conformed  to  the  desired  stan- 
dards. According  to  the  specific 
design  contract,  supervision  and 
inspections  during  construction 
were  handled  either  by  the  con- 
sultant or  by  one  of  the  engineer- 
ing technicians. 

Fifteen  new  boating  access 
areas  were  completed  during  the 
biennium,  bringing  the  total  of 
areas  in  operation  on  June  30, 
1966  to  eighty-three. 

In  addition  to  the  new  develop- 
ment work,  the  engineering  tech- 
nicians were  also  responsible  for 
major  maintenance  of  the  fishing 
access  areas  already  in  operation. 
Generally,  this  maintenance  con- 
sisted of  grading  and  graveling 
roads  and  parking  areas,  ramp 
cleaning  and  upkeep,  bridge  re- 
pairs and  other  work  of  this  na- 
ture. Minor  maintenance  such  as 
refuse  removal  and  removal  of 
dead  or  fallen  trees  was  handled 
by  the  wildlife  patrolman  in 
whose  work  area  the  access  area 
was  located. 


A  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion for  mowing  of  the  areas  in 
conjunction  with  their  normal 
roadway  shoulder  mowing  oper- 
ations. In  some  cases  this  had  to 
be  supplemented  by  hiring  of 
local  mowers  by  the  patrolmen. 

Primary  duties  of  the  three 
equipment  foremen  were  refuge 
and  hatchery  road  construction 
and  maintenance,  and  other  sim- 
ilar work.  In  order  to  make  full 
use  of  the  equipment  owned  by 
the  division,  each  of  the  foremen 
hired  temporary  heavy  equip- 
ment operators  as  they  were 
needed.  In  almost  all  operations, 
additional  laborers  also  had  to  be 
hired  for  brush  cutting,  pipe  lay- 
ing, drill  operating,  root  and  rock 
removal  and  a  myriad  of  other 
tasks  associated  with  earthwork 
construction. 

In  addition  to  roadwork,  the 
foremen  cleared  new  pasture 
fields  on  several  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Areas,  and  work, 
both  new  construction  and  main- 
tenance, was  done  on  some  of 
the  fishing  access  areas  under 
the  direction  of  the  engineering 
technicians. 

The  foremen  were  charged 
with  the  use  of:  4  heavy  bull- 
dozers, 1  light  bulldozer,  1  front- 
end  loader,  3  draglines,  2  com- 


pressor-drills, 3  tractor-trailers, 
5  dump  trucks,  3  arc  welders,  3 
oxyacetylene  welders,  1  concrete 
mixer  and  an  assortment  of  light 
equipment.  In  addition,  the  fore- 
men took  care  of  minor  mainte- 
nance of  the  equipment  in  the 
field.  For  major  break-downs 
where  the  equipment  was  mov- 
able, it  was  hauled  to  a  shop  of 
the  distributor  for  the  particular 
piece  of  equipment.  For  non- 
movable  break-downs,  specialized 
mechanics  were  called  to  work 
on  the  equipment  in  the  field. 

Minor  repairs  at  the  fish  hat- 
cheries and  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment area  residences  were  car- 
ried out  by  the  hatchery  super- 
intendents or  refuge  managers 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Engineering. 
This  work  consisted  of  re-roofing 
some  of  the  buildings,  replace- 
ment of  windows,  repairs  of  por- 
ches, plumbing  repairs,  etc. 

Major  new  construction  pro- 
jects which  the  division  had 
neither  the  personnel  nor  the 
time  to  undertake  on  its  own 
were  handled  by  the  division 
chief  through  the  employment 
of  consulting  engineers  or  archi- 
tects. Three  such  projects  com- 
pleted during  the  biennium  were 
new  circular  pools  and  rectang- 
ular raceways  and  new  pools, 
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raceways  and  a  residence  at  the 
Armstrong  Creek  Fish  Hatchery. 
The  ancient  wooden  striped  bass 
hatchery  building  at  Weldon  was 
razed  and  replaced  with  a  con- 
crete block  building  by  the  same 
method. 

Near  the  end  of  the  biennium 
new  residences  were  started  at 
the  Fayetteville  Fish  Hatchery, 
Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  and  Mattamuskeet 
Wildlife  Management  Area.  Plans 
for  these  houses  were  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Admin- 
istration and  revised  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Engineering  to  fit  our 
situation.  Supervision  and  in- 
spections were  done  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Engineering. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium, 
these  fishing  and  boating  access 
areas  were  open  to  the  public. 

Alligator  River  —  Gum  Neck  Landing 
—  Tyrrell  County 

Apalachia  Reservoir  —  Cherokee 
County 

Badin  Reservoir  —  Lakemont  —  Mont- 
gomery County 

Bear  Lake — Jackson  County 

Big  Flatty  Creek  —  Pasquotank  Coun- 
ty 

Black  River  —  Hunt's  Bluff  —  Bladen 
County 

Black  River  —  Ivanhoe  —  Sampson 
County 

Blewett  Falls  Reservoir  —  Pee  Dee 
Recreation  Area  —  Anson  County 

Cape  Fear  River  —  Elwell's  Ferry  — 
Bladen  County 

Cape  Fear  River  —  Avent's  Ferry 
Bridge  —  Chatham  County 


Cape  Fear  River  —  Fayetteville  — 
Cumberland  County 

Cape  Fear  River  —  Lillington  —  Har- 
nett County 

Cedar  Cliff  Reservoir  —  Jackson 
County 

Chatuge  Reservoir  —  Jackrabbit  — 
Clay  County 

Chatuge  Reservoir  —  Ledford's  Cha- 
pel —  Clay  County 

Cheoah  Reservoir  —  Graham  County 

Chowan  River  —  Edenhouse  Bridge  — 
Chowan  County 

Contentnea  Creek  —  Snow  Hill  — 
Greene  County 

Dan  River  —  Leaksville  —  Rocking- 
ham County 

Dan  River  —  Milton  —  Caswell  Coun- 
ty 

Dawson  Creek  —  Oriental  —  Pamlico 
County 

Deep  River  —  Carbonton  —  Moore 
County 

Deep  River  —  Sandy  Creek  —  Ran- 
dolph County 
East  Lake  —  Mashoes  —  Dare  County 
Fontana  Reservoir  —  Tsali  —  Swain 
County 

Gaston  Lake  —  Henrico  —  Northamp- 
ton County  " 

Gaston  Lake  —  Stonehouse  Creek  — 
Warren  County 

Gaston  Lake  —  Summit  —  Halifax 
County 

Hickory  Lake  —  127  Bridge  —  Alex- 
ander County 

Hickory  Lake  —  Oxford  —  Catawba 
County 

High  Rock  Lake  —  Southmont  —  Dav- 
idson County 

High  Rock  Lake  —  Dutch  2nd  Creek 

—  Rowan  County 

Hiwassee   Reservoir   —   Grape  Creek 

—  Cherokee  County 

Hiwassee  Reservoir  —  Hanging  Dog  — 
Cherokee  County 

Inland  Waterway  —  Coinjock  —  Cur- 
rituck County 

James  Lake  —  Canal  Bridge  —  Burke 
County 

James  Lake  —  Linville  Arm  —  Burke 


County 

James  Lake  —  North  Fork  —  Mc- 
Dowell County 

James  Lake  —  Wildlife  Club  —  Mc- 
Dowell County 

Kerr  Reservoir  —  Nutbush  Creek  — 
Vance  County 

Kitty  Hawk  Bay  —  Avalon  Beach  — 
Dare  County 

Lake  Rim  —  Cumberland  County 

Lake  Wylie  —  Withers  Bridge  — 
Mecklenburg  County 

Little  River  —  Hall's  Creek  —  Pas- 
quotank County 

Lookout  Shoals  Lake  —  Catawba 
County 

Lumber  River  —  Lumberton  (West) 

—  Robeson  County 

Meherrin  River  —  Murfreesboro  — 
Hertford  County 

Mountain  Island  Lake  —  Davidson 
Creek  —  Mecklenburg  County 

Mountain  Island  Lake  —  Lucia  — 
Gaston  County 

Mountain  Island  Lake  —  16  Bridge 

—  Gaston  County 

Nantahala  Reservoir  —  Choga  Creek 

—  Macon  County 

Nantahala  Reservoir  —  Rocky  Branch 

—  Macon  County 

Neuse  River  —  Bridgeton  —  Craven 
County 

Neuse  River  —  Goldsbore  —  Wayne 
County 

Neuse  River  —  Richardson's  Bridge 

—  Johnston  County 

Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  —  Holly 
Shelter  —  Pender  County 

Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  —  Kenans- 
ville  —  Duplin  County 

Pasquotank   River  —   Elizabeth  City 

—  Camden  County 

Pee  Dee  River  —  109  Bridge  —  Anson 
County 

Pamlico  Sound  —  Engelhard  —  Hyde 
County 

Rhodhiss  Lake  —  Castle  Bridge  — 
Caldwell  County 

Rhodhiss  Lake  —  Dry  Pond  —  Cald- 
well County 

Rhodhiss  Lake  —  John's  River  — 
Burke  County 

Roanoke  Rapids  Reservoir  —  Thelma 

—  Halifax  County 

Roanoke  River  —  Hamilton  —  Martin 
County 

Roanoke  River  —  Highway  48  — 
Northampton  County 

Roanoke  River  —  Weldon  —  Halifax 
County 

Santeetlah  Lake  —  Ranger  Station  — 
Graham  County 

Scunpernong  River  —  Columbia  — 
Tyrrell  County 

Shelter  Creek  —  Pender  County 

South  River  —  Ennis's  Bridge  —  Bla- 
den County 

South  River  —  Sloan's  Bridge  —  Bla- 
den County 

South  Yadkin  River  —  Cooleemee — 
Davie  County 

Tar  River  —  Bell's  Bridge  —  Edge- 
combe County 

Tar  River  —  Falkland  —  Pitt  County 

Tar  River  —  Greenville  —  Pitt  County 

Tar  River  —  Old  Sparta  —  Edge- 
combe County 

Tar  River  —  Rocky  Mount  —  Nash 
County 

Tillery  Lake  —  Lilly  Bridge  —  Mont- 
gomery County 

Tillery  Lake  —  Swift  Island  —  Mont- 
gomery County 

Tuckertown  Reservoir  —  Flat  Creek 

—  Rowan  County 

Waccamaw  Lake  —  Columbus  County 
White  Oak  River  —  Haywood's  Land- 
ing —  Jones  County 
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J|  HE  Commission  expanded  its 
service  to  sportsmen  during  this 
biennium  as  wildlife  revenue  in- 
creased from  $6,358,401  for  the 
biennium  ending  June  30,  1964  to 
$7,270,478  for  the  biennium  end- 
ing June  30,  1966. 

The  Division  of  Finance  and 
Personnel  began  the  biennium 
with  a  staff  of  sixteen  employees 
consisting  of  the  Division  Chief, 
twelve  accounting  clerks,  two 
stenographers  and  one  stock 
clerk. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  hand- 
ling of  the  duties  of  this  division, 
the  work  has  been  separated  into 
seven  work  units. 

Administrative  Unit 

The  primary  duties  of  this  unit 
consisted  of  the  following: 

Performing  stenographic  dut- 
ies, doing  research  on  all  appli- 
cants for  license  agencies,  bond- 
ing license  agents,  handling  all 
division  correspondence,  hand- 
ling collection  of  bad  checks,  op- 
eration of  microfilm  machine, 
checking  all  magazine  subscrip- 
tions and  preparing  work  orders 
for  IBM  Unit,  writing  all  requisi- 
tions, coding  all  purchase  orders, 
preauditing  monthly  oil  company 
credit  card  statements  and  pre- 
paring deposits  of  all  Commission 
receipts,  and  also  processing 
Workmen's  Compensation  claims 
for  payment. 

Payroll  and 
Bookkeeping  Unit 

The  primary  duties  in  this  unit 
consisted  of  the  following: 

Keeping  the  Commission's 
books  covering  expenditures,  re- 
ceipts and  encumbrances;  pre- 
paring all  budgetory  reports,  pre- 
paring payrolls,  preparing  all 
personnel  forms,  maintaining 
personnel  records,  collecting  rent 
on  Commission  -  owned  houses, 
handling  all  insurance,  and  re- 
tirement papers  and  claims,  and 


preparation  of  annual  salary  in- 
crement schedule. 

Auditing  Unit 

Requisitions,  purchase  orders, 
and  all  invoices  were  audited  and 
coded.  Invoices  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  claims  were  pre- 
pared for  payment.  Claims  for 
reimbursement  of  State  road  tax 
on  non-highway  use  of  gasoline 
were  also  handled  in  this  section. 

This  section  administered  the 
Capital  Improvement  fund  which 
consists  of  the  following:  prepar- 
ing allotments,  auditing  invoices, 
writing  vouchers,  and  preparing 
monthly  and  annual  reports. 

Federal  Aid  Unit 

This  unit  kept  the  books  and 
all  financial  records  pertaining 
to  projects  which  were  jointly 
financed  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Commis- 
sion. Other  duties  consisted  of 
auditing  invoices  and  requisitions 
pertaining  to  federal  aid  projects, 
maintaining  an  inventory  of  all 
equipment  and  motor  vehicles 
purchased  jointly  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, preparing  vouchers  for  re- 
covery of  funds  from  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Hunting  and  Fishing 
License  Unit 

The  primary  duties  of  the  Li- 
cense Unit  were  as  follows: 

•  Consigning  all  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  to  bonded 
agents. 

•  Consigning  permits  and  li- 
censes to  all  refuge  person- 
nel for  special  management 
area  hunting  and  fishing. 

•  Collection  of  monies  from 
the  sale  of  all  licenses  and 
permits. 

•  Auditing  all  reports  cover- 
ing license  sales  from  pro- 
tectors and  license  agents. 

•  Keeping  individual  records 
and  books  covering  all  li- 
cense sales  by  agents. 

•  Issuing  duplicate  licenses. 

•  Preparing  reports  pertain- 
ing to  license  sales. 

During  the  biennium  the  reve- 
nue from  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
cense sales  increased  from  $4,- 
346,522  for  the  biennium  ending 
June  30,  1964  to  $5,417,676  for 
the  biennium  ending  June  30, 
1966. 

Motorboat 
Registration  Unit 

The  functions  of  this  unit  were 
as  follows: 

•  Providing  the  public  with 
applications  for  boat  num- 
bers and  certificates. 
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Receiving  applications  and 
fees  for  boat  certificates. 
Assigning  boat  numbers. 
Issuing  temporary  and  per- 
manent certificates. 
Issuing    duplicates  and 
transfers  of  ownership. 
Auditing   all  applications 
and  depositing  all  registra- 
tion fees  in  the  special  fund 
required  by  law. 

Maintaining  permanent 
records  of  all  boats  regis- 
tered, both  by  number  and 
by  name  of  owner. 


#  Preparing  quarterly  reports 
to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  in 
accordance  with  federal  re- 
quirements. 

During  the  biennium,  the  pre- 
paration of  motorboat  registra- 
tion certificates  was  transferred 
from  addressograph  equipment 
to  IBM  equipment.  This  change 
enables  the  Commission  to  fur- 
nish the  county  tax  departments 
lists  of  registered  motorboat  own- 
ers in  their  respective  counties 
at  a  nominal  cost. 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  this 
section    had    registered  51,672 


boats  of  over  10  horsepower  and 
issued  the  certificates  of  number 
covering  them. 

Stockroom  Unit 

This  unit  maintained  a  stock- 
room of  office  supplies  and  pub- 
lications as  well  as  maintaining  a 
stock  of  tires,  batteries,  and  other 
items  for  the  Commission's  fleet 
of  over  two  hundred  cars  and 
trucks  and  over  one  hundred 
boats.  Stock  record  cards  and  a 
perpetual  inventory  were  kept 
covering  the  receipt  and  issue  of 
these  items. 


WHERE  THE  LICENSE  DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT  WHAT  THE  LICENSE  DOLLAR  BOUGHT 
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CODE  26741  —  WILDLIFE  BUDGET 

I.  ADMINISTRATION 

Salary — Director 
Salaries  and  Wages — Staff 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Exp. 
Travel  Expense 
General  Expense 
Commission  Expense 
TOTAL 

n.  FINANCE  AND  PERSONNEL 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Exp. 
Travel  Expense 
Printing  and  Binding 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
General  Expense 
Equipment 
TOTAL 

III.  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Exp. 
Travel  Expense 
Operation  of  Equipment 
General  Expense 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 
Equipment 
Uniforms 
TOTAL 

IV.  EDUCATION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Travel  Expense 
Printing  and  Binding 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
General  Expense 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 
Equipment 
Motion  Pictures 
TOTAL 


1964-65 

1965-66 

$  13,750.02 

$  15,000.00 

32,145.00 

34,412.49 

1  200  00 

1,195.75 

1,234.61 

£000.02 

10,092.87 

4,036.06 

4,400.07 

4,088.51 

$  62,822.57 

$  60,732.83 

$  58,765.96 

$  64,257.90 

923.00 

1,563.05 

11,097.94 

9,110.17 

15,999.97 

18,000.00 

66.48 

30,746.97 

26,698.86 

633.72 

766.75 

2,349.00 

2,273.22 

2,366.34 

2,177.49 

3,790.29 

4,144.90 

$  126,739.67 

$  128,992.34 

$  807,855.84 

$  914,304.11 

7,175.24 

6,127.68 

2,454.95 

1,810.51 

7,244.00 

8,726.68 

67,875.67 

67,600.90 

142,157.03 

141,736.00 

9  QS0  88 

109,741.98 

77,375.95 

39,002.68 

93,896.50 

10,769.07 

21,601.69 

$1,204,207.34 

$1,333,180.02 

$  44,636.00 

$  46,208.33 

5,368.89 

2,590.95 

5,043.06 

6,264.26 

4,100.00 

2,000.00 

4,573.37 

4,415.97 

34,960.16 

33,242.84 

580.01 

631.44 

318.60 

488.72 

3,255.84 

3,616.49 

1,500.00 

1,417.50 

801.03 

4,536.35 

4,094.26 

52,25 
234.31-CR 

900.00 
1,494.27 


$  110,289.78 

V.  FISH  MANAGEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent    $  22,890.00 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Travel  Expense 
Printing  and  Binding 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
General  Expense 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 
Equpiment 
TOTAL 

VI.  WAYNES VILLE  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Travel  Expense 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Power  and  Lights 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
General  Expense 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 
Equipment 
TOTAL 

VII.  MARION  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Travel  Expense 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Power  and  Lights 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 
Equipment 
TOTAL 

VIII.  FAYETTEVILLE  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  $ 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 


$  104,354.29 

$  26,082.00 
802.68 
616.54-CR 
900.00 
1,810.82 


482.46 

615.03 

100.82 

101.71 

1,578.20 

1,373.00 

452.51 

485.43 

$  26,138.00 

$  33,132.33 

$  14,016.00 

$  15,960.00 

468.00 

472.00 

6,648.00 

9,041.31 

150.00 

150.00 

812.59 

827.20 

772.61 

959.81 

210.22 

238.01 

1,118.20 

240.67 

50.00 

50.00 

1,592.00 

328.32 

$  24,573.94 

$  29,531.00 

$  19,960.00 

$  22,633.00 

519.00 

9,405.42 

11,549.40 

350.00 

350.00 

768.00 

874.15 

772.79 

1,095.23 

228.73 

308.65 

1,739.27 

933.71 

1,350.00 

1,592.00 

328.33 

JULY  1,  1964  -  JUNE  30,  1966 

1964-65 

Supplies  and  Materials  824.78 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express  350.00 

Travel  Expense  607.68 

Operation  of  Equipment  770.50 

Power  and  Lights  376.06 

Repairs  and   Alterations  3,133.60 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  1,350.00 

Equipment  340.96 

TOTAL  $  20,898.38 

IX.  ROARING  GAP  HATCHERY 
Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  $  12,870.00 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary  60.00 
Supplies  and  Materials  6,173.20 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express  200.00 
Travel  Expense  550.39 
Operation  of  Equipment  658.32 
Power  and  Lights  123.53 
Repairs  and  Alterations  1,920.53 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  2,200.00 
Equipment  178.07 
TOTAL  $  24,934.04 

X.  PINEOLA  ARMSTRONG  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  $  22,386.00 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary  741.00 

Supplies  and  Materials  15,330.42 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express  900.00 

Travel  Expense  1,113.75 

Operation  of  Equipment  1,997.82 

Power  and  Lights  1,087.39 

Repairs  and  Alterations  2,585.90 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  3,539.15 

Equipment  483.07 

TOTAL  $  50,164.50 

XI.  TABLE  ROCK  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  $ 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Travel  Expense 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Power  and  Lights 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 
Equipment 

TOTAL  $  15,010.74 

XII.  GAME  MANAGEMENT  SUPERVISION 


9,423.00 
762.40 
804.51 
150.00 
507.44 

1,297.50 
181.50 

1,760.55 

123.84 


Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  $  14,067.00 

Supplies  and  Materials  122.98 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express  246.49 

Travel  Expense  447.78 


XV.  STATEWIDE  HUNT  MANAGEMENT 


Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Printing  and  Binding 
General  Expense 
TOTAL 


618.90 
1,855.53 

100.00 
2,328.70 
1,000.00 


$  5,903.13 


$  34,902.54 


12,978.00 
166.80 


$  39,855.14 

$  14,658.00 
4.00 


XVI.  SANDHILLS,  UWHARRIE,  CASWELL 
AND  COWAN'S  FORD  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Travel  Expense 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Power  and  Lights 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
General  Expense 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 
Equipment 
TOTAL 


1965-66 

8,348.91 
350.00 
700.90 

1,031.41 
753.22 

1,207.95 

72.10 
27,126.49 

11,865.00 
486.50 
7,149.85 
200.00 
630.43 
783.74 
228.90 
487.14 

3,306.35 
25,137.91 


25,656.00 
1,319.50 
7,847.12 

900.00 
1,337.14 
3,424.57 

926.72 
1,600.66 

454.23 
43,465.94 

10,578.00 
466.00 

1,278.69 
150.00 
596.31 

1,495.49 
120.63 

1,941.25 

2,680.31 

19,306.68 

15,870.39 
121.96 
250.00 
448.26 


TOTAL  $ 

14,884.25 

$  16,690.61 

XIV.  LAKE  MATTAMUSKEET 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  j 

5,268.00 

$  6,084.00 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

4,089.43 

3,353.53 

Supplies  and  Materials 

379.56 

415.34 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

600.00 

600.00 

Travel  Expense 

320.87 

290.22 

Operation  of  Equipment 

1,684.60 

715.85 

Power  and  Lights 

143.31 

166.67 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

250.00 

249.09 

General  Expense 

300.00 

300.00 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 

1,263.75 

926.40 

TOTAL  $ 

14,299.52 

$  13,101.10 

6,086.06 
100.00 
2,289.70 
1,499.10 


9,974.86 


$  32,374.00 

$  37,148.77 

6,127.30 

9,530.90 

4,718.51 

6,515.82 

495.27 

600.00 

2,088.35 

2,478.45 

7,654.75 

6,119.66 

233.28 

196.92 

4,828.70 

1,599.62 

1,000.00 

974.50 

4,449.97 

2,800.00 

75.11 

4,283.28 

$  64,045.24 

$  72,247.92 
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CODE  26741— WILDLIFE  BUDGET  (Continued) 
XVIII.  STATEWIDE  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 


1964-65 

1965-66 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

q>  ou,you.oo 

<i     Q7  nrtd  &sx 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

z,y  lo.ou 

Supplies  and  Materials 

1  QQQ  71 
1 .000.  1 1 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

a  nn  nn 
4UU.UU 

Ant,  n/1 

J.  I  <±vci  rjApciioc 

1  pen  QQ 

1,871.36 

Operation  of  Equipment 

4,533.02 

4|514.75 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

321.45 

297.67 

General  Expense 

8,399.51 

(!  5IC  70 
U.JIO.  JO 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 

2,699.71 

1  "?on  no 

Equipment 

348.94 

12  ?12  01 

TOTAL 

$  53,154.99 

$  68,549.34 

XIX.  WILD  TURKEY  RESTORATION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$  7,016.00 

4>  o.UJ^.oi 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

1,323.85 

1  1  QQ  OR 

Supplies  and  Materials 

411.17 

1,076.18 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

150.00 

150.00 

Travel  Expense 

867.16 

681.18 

Operation  of  Equipment 

799.87 

7QQ  fiR 

General  Expense 

1,200.00 

Equipment 

308.23 

400.55 

TOTAL 

$  12,076.28 

$  13,300.62 

XX.  GAME  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$  6,906.00 

*       7  Qfifi  nn 

!p  i.yDD.UU 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

499.14 

Supplies  and  Materials 

125.00 

AQQ  97 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

894.88 

1  ,zuu.uu 

Travel  Expense 

438.97 

fl1  7  1  9 

Printing  and  Binding 

147.96 

356.39 

Operation  of  Equipment 

288.88 

500.37 

Equipment 

200.00 

139.31 

General  Expense 

174.25 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 

1,300.00 

TOTAL 

$  9,500.83 

$  12,752.71 

XXI.  GAME  MANAGEMENT  COORDINATION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$  17,600.00 

<t      in  non  nn 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

634.46 

cyorj  a  n 

Z87.4U 

Supplies  and  Materials 

497.87 

484.54 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

300.00 

300.00 

Travel  Expense 

1,169.72 

1,146.87 

Printing  and  Binding 

433.43 

275.51 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

99.67 

71.66 

Equipment 

175.17 

200.00 

TOTAL 

$  20,910.32 

$  22,745.98 

XXII.  WESTERN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$  59,953.90 

$  70,014.40 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

10,590.41 

11,372.75 

Supplies  and  Materials 

6,503.50 

8,166.75 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

1,300.00 

1,400.00 

Travel  Expense 

3,571.76 

4,958.59 

Operation  of  Equipment 

9,968.59 

8,820.27 

Power  and  Lights 

161.93 

194.90 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

2,074.95 

3,168.57 

General  Expense 

28.00 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 

10,749.00 

6,596.40 

Equipment 

717.80 

3,171.36 

TOTAL 

$  105,619.84 

$  117,863.99 

XXIII.  NORTHERN  WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT 

AREAS 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$  56,209.32 

$  64,554.00 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

10,018.25 

10,558.64 

Supplies  and  Materials 

6,204.04 

8,503.06 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

343.07 

1,200.00 

Travel  Expense 

3,128.12 

3,237.18 

Operation  of  Equipment 

9,599.10 

9,044.74 

Power  and  Lights 

285.67 

106.02 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

1,642.07 

2,934.75 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 

4,187.00 

10,998.72 

Equipment 

2,428.00 

1,074.29 

TOTAL 

$  94,044.64 

$  112,211.40 

XXV.  UPLAND  GAME  RESTORATION 


Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Travel  Expense 
Printing  and  Binding 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Power  and  Lights 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
General  Expense 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 
Equipment 

Purchase  of  Raccoons 
TOTAL 


XXVI.  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 

General  Expense  $  9,696.36 

XXVII.  STATEWIDE  WATERFOWL 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Travel  Expense 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
General  Expense 
Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 
Equipment 
TOTAL 

XXVIII.  DATA  PROCESSING  UNIT 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  $  9,351.00 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary  1,953.15 
Supplies  and  Materials  2,471.40 
General  Expense  16,273.43 
Equipment  3,731.16 
TOTAL 


1964-65 

1965-66 

*      no  ooq  nn 

*      nn  nc  i  a  o 

i3o,Do  t  Ad 

01  onn  no 

zi,juy  .uy 

1  n  a  nn  cn 
iy,4UU.oU 

*y  nnn  nn 

0  nnn  nn 
z,UUU.UU 

>7  1  01  no 

i,ioi.yo 

C  CCC  OO 

0,000.0*3 

coc  170 
DCO.  to 

iyo.  /o 

1  1  cico  cn 

11,900.09 

1  0  ocn  nn 
l*5,obU.UU 

141.49 

246.86 

688.64 

1,54914 

7,937.25 

5,940.95 

11,997.96 

13,159.42 

8,916.13 

10,774.91 

2,000.00 

1,917.50 

$  198,797.96 

$  201,950.73 

$  8,533.36 


$  7,070.00 

$  8,028.00 

1,984.55 

2,358.10 

1,655.58 

1,060.19 

193.02 

200.00 

559.31 

854.85 

1,754.41 

1,561.58 

448.72 

411.25 

679.90 

667.35 

1,429.00 

330.69 

4,848.27 

$  16,105.18 

$  19,9«9.59 

$  33,780.14 


$  20,146.87 
1,907.72 
2,351.15 
16,722.99 
310.76 
$  41,439.49 


XXX.  FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT  COORDINATION 


Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  $  12,230.03 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary  190.00 

Supplies  and  Materials  407.21 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express  275.00 

Travel  Expense  628.00 

Repairs  and  Alterations  42.10 

General  Expense  450.00 

Equipment  269.41 

TOTAL  $  14,491.75 


$  14,760.00 
188.70 
90.44 
275.00 
799.61 
16.75 
60.00 
119.54 
$  16,310.04 


XXXI.  FISHERIES  SURVEY  AND 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  $ 

Salaries  and  Wages^ — Temporary 

Supplies  and  Materials 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

Travel  Expense 

Printing  and  Binding 

Operation  of  Equipment 

Power  and  Lights 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

General  Expense 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 

Equipment 

TOTAL  $" 


XXXII.  LAKE  MANAGEMENT  STUDY 


MANAGEMENT 


77,047.06 

$  88,673.77 

31,764.48 

31,572.50 

4,196.22 

5,240.13 

1,359.72 

1,360.00 

9,534.61 

8,149.77 

62.38 

56.02 

8,794.12 

7,804.14 

44.05 

51.65 

105.09 

1,178.03 

2,626.75 

1,926.75 

5,578.13 

5,191.00 

5,679.33 

14,268.48 

146,791.94 

$  165,472.24 

XXIV.  EASTERN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 


Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 
Travel  Expense 
Operation  of  Equipment 
Power  and  Lights 
Repairs  and  Alterations 
Equipment 


2,942.30 
379.28 
74.52 
171.69 
211.33 
26.09 
96.18 
243.69 


2,929.00 
419.62 
75.00 
31.78 
9.42 
40.65 
69.06 
186.34 


Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent  i 

21,324.00 

$  24,903.00 

TOTAL 

$      4,145.08  i 

f  3,760.87 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

10,211.60 

10,995.40 

Supplies  and  Materials 

4,699.52 

3,998.27 

XXXIII.  POWER  RESERVOIR 

MANAGEMENT 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

475.00 

475.00 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$  6,768.00 

$  7,390.00 

Travel  Expense 

1,763.09 

1,795.51 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

4,318.50 

4,458.00 

Operation  of  Equipment 

4,271.10 

4,695.12 

Supplies  and  Materials 

292.68 

296.47 

Power  and  Lights 

127.01 

100.62 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

99.91 

100.00 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

2,040.86 

3,874.95 

Travel  Expense 

278.23 

321.15 

General  Expense 

475.00 

445.39 

Operation  of  Equipment 

846.57 

752.05 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 

1,349.71 

1,200.00 

General  Expense 

180.00 

165.96 

Equipment 

3,611.04 

481.62 

Equipment 

257.74 

762.81 

TOTAL  $ 

50,347.93 

$  52,964.88 

TOTAL 

$  13,041.63 

$  14,246.44 
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(Continued) 

XXXIV.  RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 

PROJECT 

IJO*  o o 

AJ/OO-OO 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$ 

12,739.00 

$ 

13,282.00 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

^90.00 

240.00 

Supplies  and  Materials 

693.58 

1,399.07 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

199.50 

200.00 

Travel  Expense 

1,841.84 

498.01 

Operation  of  Equipment 

1  QQQ  91 

QCQ  fiC 

ODO  .DO 

Power  and  Lights 

39.44 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 

1,300.00 

951.33 

Equipment 

1           1  fi 

1,11  <  .1U 

CQA  OA 

TOTAL 

$ 

20,504.23 

$ 

18,153.40 

XXXV.  ENGINEERING 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

•S 

36,335.96 

$ 

42,513.96 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

12,000.00 

10,489.21 

Supplies  and  Materials 

972.17 

507.69 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

700.00 

950.00 

Travel  Expense 

10,432.79 

10,652.33 

Operation  of  Equipment 

19,987.84 

17,421.51 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

<S  ,000.10 

General  Expense 

1,000.00 

897.39 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange 

13,072.18 

14,746.29 

Equipment 

899.56 

TOTAL 

$ 

98,285.98 

$ 

139,409.59 

XXXVI.  ACQUISITION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

OF 

LANDS  AND  WATERS— ENGINEERING 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

$ 

9,950.90 

$ 

12,999.75 

Supplies  and  Materials 

334.60 

2,089.77 

Operation  of  Equipment 

9,211.68 

19,769.90 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

52,469.37 

70,708.40 

General  Expense 

1,227.28 

281.48 

WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

$ 

21,218.00 

<t 
<t> 

1  Q  ^9£  nn 

General  Expense 

1,808.31 

14,540.88 

EDUCATION 

Printing  and  Binding 

$ 

58,000.00 

$ 

57,474.00 

TOTAL 

$ 

154,220.14 

$ 

197,190.18 

XXXVII.  MISCELLANEOUS  REQUIREMENTS 

Workmen's  Compensation 

$ 

8,556.25 

$ 

6,632.13 

State  Retirement 

61.458.46 

126,191.91 

Insurance  and  Bonding 

8,696.85 

1  O  flOO  o  c 

lz.Ooo.oo 

County's  Share  of  Timber  Receipts 

23,193.81 

19,404.30 

General  Expense 

5,967.96 

R  OCT  QC 

Bus  Transportation 

556.80 

563.84 

Social  Security 

55,803.80 

65,293.84 

Radio  Communications 

993.74 

1,825.84 

TOTAL 

$ 

165,227.67 

$ 

237,963.67 

XL.  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

Payment  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

Part  of  Receipts 

$ 

75,000.00 

$ 

74,882.00 

XLII.  WELDON  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

$ 

622.50 

$ 

1,87  ( .50 

Supplies  and  Materials 

520.03 

z,boo.oU 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

99.16 

100.00 

Travel  Expense 

90.41 

306.40 

Operation  of  Equipment 

5.15 

Power  and  Lights 

98.82 

73.00 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

255.62 

8,315.00 

Equipment 

32.77 

135.08 

TOTAL 

$ 

1,719.31 

$ 

13,498.43 

XLIII.  TRANSFER  TO  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 

r  till' 

s 

27,100.00 

$ 

341,254.00 

REFUND  OF  RECEIPTS  AND 

EXPENSES 

$ 

114,064.98 

$ 

140,585.35 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

$3,238,440.82 

$3,991,857.76 

RECEIPTS 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses 

$2,381,878.39 

$2,778,784.48 

Management  Area  Receipts 

127,888.49 

124,594.51 

Federal  Cooperation 

426,332.70 

510,819.09 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

11,423.16 

16,648.40 

Sale  of  Surplus  Property 

26,534.40 

41,752.01 

Sale  of  Publications 

37,940.27 

44,923.75 

Sale  of  Permits— U.  S. 

Forest  Service 

193,723.00 

Rent  of  State  Property 

9,876.16 

8,836.00 

Special  Trout  Licenses 

63,290.25 

Caswell  Area  Receipts 

1,741.00 

26,332.00 

Reimbursement  from 

Motorboat  Fund 

51,928.00 

85,582.00 

Reimbursement  form  Federal 

Capital  Improvement 

45,000.00 

Refund  of  Receipts  and  Expenses 

114,064.98 

140,585.35 

TOTAL 

$3,446,620.80 

$3,823,857.59 

C  ¥  -  "VT  A  T  A  X>  ~\7 

O  U 1V11V1AK  X  Ul* 

UrtKA 1  ION  a 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Funds  transferred  from 

preceding  year 

$  550,021.99 

$  758,201.97 

Gross  Receipts  for  year 

3,446,620.80 

3,823,857.59 

Total  Available  Funds 

3,996,642.79 

4,582,059.56 

Less  Expenditures 

3,238,440.82 

3,991,857.76 

*Operating  Reserve 

June  30,  1965 

758,201.97 

*Operating  Reserve 

June  30,  1966 

590,201.80 

*This  operating  reserve  is  required  for  meeting 

payrolls  and 

other  obligations  during  the  months  of  July, 

August,  and 

September  each  year  when  revenue  from  hunting  and  fishing 

license  receipts  is  very  low. 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMISSION  RECEIPTS 

FOR  TEN  YEAR  PERIOD  1956-57—1965 

-66 

The  following  table  gives  a  picture  of  the  growth  in  Wildlife 

revenue  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Fiscal  Year  Receipts 

Fiscal  Year 

Receipts 

1956-67  $2,147,690.83 

1961-62 

2,977,927.24 

1957-58  2,345,194.04 

1962-63 

3,145,216.21 

1958-59  2,510,835.93 

1963-64 

3,213,184.84 

1959-60  2,567,586.85 

1964-65 

3,446,620.80 

1960-61  2,707,684.24 

1965-66 

3,823,857.59 

MOTORBOAT  BUDGET— CODE  26743 

JULY  1,  1964— JUNE  30,  1966 

LXXX.  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$  6,024.00 

$  6,636.00 

Travel  Expense 

— 

General  Expense 

3,267.86 

396.81 

Transfer  to  Code  26741 

4,754.00 

5,208.00 

TOTAL 

$  14,045.86 

$  12,240.85 

LXXXI.  FINANCE  AND  PERSONNEL 

REGISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$  16,766.00 

$  16,734.00 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temporary 

712.50 

Supplies  and  Materials 

981.24 

1,443.08 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Epress 

6,500.00 

7^500.00 

Printing  and  Binding 

1,613.20 

2,376.39 

Operation  of  Equipment 

231.23-CR 

37.05 

General  Expense 

910.60 

1,453.77 

Equipment 

2,400.00 

1,555.55 

Retirement 

1,310.75 

2,822.91 

Social  Security 

998.71 

1,141.97 

TOTAL 

$  31,249.27 

$  35,777.22 

LXXXII.  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 

MOTORBOAT  ENFORCEMENT 

Transfer  to  Code  26741 

$  47,174.00 

$  80,374.00 

TOTAL 

$  47,174.00 

$  80,374.00 

LXXXIII.  EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Permanent 

$  11,703.10 

$  13,676.00 

Supplies  and  Materials 

196.78 

5.46 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 

200.00 

200.00 

Travel  Expense 

309.35 

217.90 

Printing  and  Binding 

7,905.47 

9,025.61 

General  Expense 

300.00 

20.00 

TOTAL 

$  20,614.70 

$  23,144.97 

REFUND  OF  RECEIPTS 

AND  EXPENDITURES 

$  880.14 

$  433.00 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

$  113,963.97 

$  158,515.44 

RECEIPTS 

Registration — Boat 

$  156,199.50 

$  166,584.00 

Reimbursement — Capital 

Improvement 

6,650.00 

Refund  of  Receipts  and  Expenses  880.14 

433.00 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS 

$  157,079.64 

$  173,667.00 

MOTORBOAT  BUDGET— CODE  26743 

SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS 

Transferred  from 

preceding  year 

$  54,461.07 

$  97,576.74 

Receipts 

157,079.64 

173,667.00 

Total  Available  Funds 

211,540.71 

271,243.74 

Less  Expenditures 

113,963.97 

158,515.44 

Operating  Reserve* 

June  30,  1965 

97,576.74 

Operating  Reserve* 

June  30,  1966 

112,728.30 

*This  operating  reserve  is  required  for  meeting  payrolls  and 
other  obligations  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  each  year  when  revenue  from  motorboat  registra- 
tions are  very  low. 
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HUNTING  LICENSES  AND  PERMITS 


1964-65  1965-66 


Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Resident  Combination  Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses 

155,139 

$  930,834.00 

162,260 

$  973,560.00 

County  Resident  Hunting  Licenses 

143,080 

214,620.00 

137,463 

206,194.50 

State  Resident  Hunting  Licenses 

111,843 

447,372.00 

113,832 

455,328.00 

Nonresident  Hunting  Licenses 

4,624 

90,168.00 

4,850 

94,575.00 

Nonresident  6-Day  Hunting  Licenses 

2,812 

43,586.00 

2,580 

39,990.00 

State  Resident  Trapping  Licenses 

1,274 

3,822.00 

1,233 

3,699.00 

Hunting  Guides  Licenses 

285 

1,425.00 

274 

1,370.00 

County  Resident  Trapping  Licenses 

1,478 

2,956.00 

1,467 

2,934.00 

Controlled  Shooting  Preserve  Hunting  Licenses 

59 

295.00 

57 

285.00 

Management  Areas  Hunting  Permits 

44,123 

179,262.50 

47,145 

193,671.50 

Fur  Dealers  Licenses 

87 

1,328.00 

90 

1,338.00 

Nonresident  Landowners  Hunting  Licenses 

4 

20.00 

4 

20.00 

Nonresident  Trapping  Licenses 

5 

125.00 

5 

125.00 

Lake  Mattamuskeet  Hunting  Permits 

3,726 

7,452.00 

2,901 

5,802.00 

Bush  Blind  Licenses 

249 

311.25 

241 

301.25 

Waterfowl  Blind  Licenses 

382 

382.00 

380 

380.00 

Shooting  Point  Licenses 

218 

1,962.00 

220 

1,980.00 

TOTAL 

469,388 

$1,925,920.75 

475,002 

$1,981,553.25 

Hunting  licenses  are  sold  for  fiscal  year,  and  fishing  licenses  are  sold  for  the  calender  year.  Since  combination  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  are  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  total  income  derived  is  included  in  the  hunting  license  table. 

The  comparative  figures  shown  above  are  for  the  license  years  and  cannot  be  added  together  to  obtain  a  total  revenue  figure 
for  any  fiscal  year.  The  correct  revenue  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1964-65  and  1965-66  are  shown  in  the  budget. 


FISHING  LICENSES  AND  PERMITS 


1964  1965 


Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

State  Resident  Daily  Fishing  Licenses 

99,817 

$  74,862.75 

102,148 

$  76,611.00 

County  Resident  Fishing  Licenses 

29,208 

43,812.00 

29,736 

44,604.00 

State  Resident  Fishing  Licenses 

82,830 

331,320.00 

88,460 

353,840.00 

Nonresident  Daily  Fishing  Permits 

26,458 

39,687.00 

26,506 

39,759.00 

Nonresident  5-day  Fishing  Permits 

8,417 

29,459.50 

8,878 

31,073.00 

Nonresident  Fishing  Licenses 

4,582 

36,656.00 

4,830 

38,640.00 

State  Resident  Trout  Licenses 

48,945 

48,945.00 

51,532 

51,532.00 

Nonresident  Trout  Licenses 

2,715 

8,145.00 

2,860 

8,580.00 

Rough  Fish  Special  Licenses 

6,543 

3,271.50 

6,314 

3,157.00 

Shad-Herring-Mullet  Special  Fishing  Licenses 

9,854 

4,927.00 

10,243 

5,121.50 

Bow  and  Arrow  Fishing  Licenses 

396 

396.00 

486 

486.00 

Management  Areas  Daily  Fishing  Permits 

36,272 

36,272.00 

28,439 

42,658.50 

Lake  Rim  Daily  Fishing  Permits 

764 

764.00 

609 

609.00 

Lake  Rim  Special  Fishing  Permits 

20 

300.00 

37 

555.00 

Non-Game  Fish  Propagation  Licenses 

13 

6.50 

15 

7.50 

Game  Fish  Propagation  Licenses 

10 

50.00 

14 

70.00 

TOTALS 

356,844 

$  658,874.25 

361,107 

$  697,303.50 

ADDRESS  CHANGE  NOTIFICATION 

Name  

Old  Address  


New  Address. 


Zip  Code, 


IMPORTANT: 

Enclose  present  Address  Label 

Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change 
of  address. 


Use  this  blank  to  subscribe  NOW — $.50  a  year 
$1.00  for  two  years.  No  stamps,  please 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  New  □ 


P.  O.  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602 
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_;  send  me  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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.years  starting  with  the  earliest  possible  issue. 
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Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change  in  address 
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One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is 
outdoor  safety.  Help  us  in  helping 
you  enjoy  your  sport  in  a  safe  and 
sportsmanlike  manner. 


Outdoor  Safety 


•    It  Pays  to  Play  Safely  • 


L1THO  BY  THE  GRAPHIC  PRESS,  INC.,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Deep 

Freeze 


In  order  to  flourish,  and  often  simply  to  survive,  wildlife 
must  have  Nature  on  its  side.  Weather  conditions  may  be 
the  key  to  abundance  or  absence  of  game  animals.  With 
icing  conditions  like  this,  food  is  difficult  to  find.  Let's 
hope  it's  a  mild  February. 
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When  skim  ice  covers  even 
the  rivers  of  eastern  North 
Carolina,  many  fish  simply 
don't  feed,  or  at  least  don't 
eat  a  great  deal.  But  not  so 
with  our  cover  subject,  the 
eastern  chain  pickerel.  If 
you  can  stand  the  weather, 
he's  waiting  for  you.  For  the 
painful  particulars  on  this 
ear-muff  angling,  look  on 
page  18.  Painting  by  Duane 
Raver. 


Waterfowl  vs  Wetlands  Shrinkage 

Drainage  of  45  Million  U.  S.  acres  accentuates 
the  problem  of  "where  to  go"  for  fowl  hunters. 


W 

T?  ATERFOWL  and  water- 
fowling  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  halcyon  days  when  a 
gunner  could  collect  25  or  more 
greenheads  with  a  minimum  of 
effort,  when  hunters  in  sinkbox- 
es  piled  up  canvasbacks  by  the 
score,  or  when  a  man  could  sup- 
port his  young  family  by  deliver- 
ing wagon  loads  of  ducks  to  rail- 
way stations  for  icing  and  ship- 
ment to  distant  cities. 

Destructive  spring  shooting, 
baiting,  trapping,  and  other  out- 
lawed practices  that  made  deep 
inroads  into  the  resource  are  not 
now  practiced  generally,  but  a 
few  lawbreakers  still  make  state 
and  federal  enforcement  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  place  of  the  few  men 
who  used  to  bag  a  lot  of  ducks, 
there  are  now  many  men  who 
individually  bag  far  fewer  ducks. 

A  major  goal  of  waterfowl 
management  is  to  blunt  the  im- 
pact of  man's  activities  on  ducks 
and  geese.  What  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  what  is  being  done 
today,  and  what  wildlife  agencies 
hope  to  do  in  the  future,  and 
why,  is  what  this  article  seeks 
to  tell. 

Admittedly,  this  will  be  a 
frank  look  at  a  complex  situation. 
It  has  to  be,  because  if  water- 
fowl are  to  prosper,  their  difficul- 
ties have  to  be  understood. 
Above  all,  sportsmen  must  un- 
derstand because  from  them 
comes  much  of  the  money  and 
the  decisive  support  for  new  pro- 
grams to  assist  waterfowl. 

New  programs  necessary 

But  this  is  not  a  job  for  sports- 
men alone.  They  lack  the  money 
and  the  political  muscle,  and  it 
takes  both.  Most  ducks  are  rear- 
ed on  private  lands,  and  it  never 
will  be  possible  to  place  enough 
wetlands  in  public  ownership  to 


PART  I 

by  Daniel  A.  Poole 

supply  the  birds'  needs.  New  pro- 
grams must  be  worked  out  so 
that  landowners  can  be  induced 
to  preserve  wetlands  rather  than 
being  paid  to  destroy  them  as 
they  now  are. 

And  that  great  preponderance 
of  the  population  that  neither 
hunts  nor  goes  into  the  field 
must  be  shown  that  waterfowlers 
seek  not  to  decimate  ducks  and 
geese.  Rather,  they  aid  and  sup- 
port necessary  research,  manage- 
ment, and  enforcement  to  the 
point  that  there  always  may  be 
a  waterfowl  resource  capable  of 
providing  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment for  every  person  who  wish- 
es to  use  that  resource,  whether 
in  a  duck  blind,  with  binoculars 
or  camera,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  is  not  destructive  of  the  re- 
source itself.  But  not  all  of  these 
uses  of  waterfowl  can  persist,  no 
matter  how  carefully  tailored  to 
remain  within  the  biological  ca- 
pacity of  the  birds  to  sustain 
themselves,  if  the  water-based 
habitat  on  which  they  depend  is 
permitted  to  disappear. 

Active  concern  about  water- 
fowl began  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  as  serious  -  minded 
sportsmen  began  to  detect  in- 
roads being  made  by  spring  and 
fall  shooting,  long  gunning  sea- 
sons, and  market  hunting,  which 
were  common  then.  No  agency — 
state  or  federal — had  any  feeling 
of  primary  responsibility  for  wa- 
terfowl, because  the  birds  were 
here  today  and  gone  tomorow. 
Those  not  taken  in  their  state, 
hunters  reasoned,  would  only  be 
taken  in  the  next.  Mostly,  they 
were  right. 


But  there  were  men  who  had  a 
deeper  concern,  who  could  see 
that  the  excess  of  shooting  was 
harming  the  birds.  The  frame- 
work of  today's  waterfowl  pro- 
gram is  rooted  in  their  concern. 
Its  building  blocks  are  interna- 
tional treaties,  Congressional 
acts,  and  expanded  and  strength- 
ened state  and  federal  programs. 
The  early  advancements  were  ar- 
gued at  nearly  every  stage.  There 
still  is  some  debate  today,  but 
the  principal  points  of  dissension 
mostly  have  been  resolved.  The 
history  of  waterfowl  legislation 
traces  the  fortunes  of  the  birds. 

Congress  acts 

The  first  Congressional  enact- 
ment to  respond  to  the  flagrant 
commercialization  of  waterfowl 
and  migratory  birds  of  many 
kinds,  especially  herons,  ibises, 
egrets,  and  others  whose  plum- 
age was  sought  for  millinery,  was 
the  Lacey  Act,  approved  in  1900. 
Among  its  several  sections  was 
one  forbidding  the  shipment  of 
game  between  states  where  it 
was  taken  contrary  to  state  regu- 
lations. Thus,  the  illegal  killing 
of  game  and  its  out-of-state  ship- 
ment became  a  federal  offense 
under  exercise  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Stimulated  by  the  new  law, 
the  states  adopted  stronger  regu- 
lations to  protect  game  and  song 
birds. 

Yet  the  interstate  trade  in  game 
and  nongame  animals  went  on. 
Profits  were  great,  and  thousands 
of  ducks  and  geese  were  shipped 
regularly  to  cities  from  the  great 
gunning  marshes,  and  quail  and 
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PHOTO  BY  LUTHER  PARTIN 

Waterfowl,  like  these  pintails  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  depend  on  water:  they  nest 
on  water,  raise  their  young  there,  and  feed  in  or  near  water.  Without  suitable 
nesting  and  wintering  sites,  waterfowl  won't  survive. 


grouse  moved  to  market  in  butter 
tubs  and  other  camouflages. 

Years  of  argument  and  agita- 
tion followed,  and  in  1913,  Cong- 
ress approved  the  Weeks-McLean 
Law,  which  declared  "All  wild 
geese,  wild  swans,  brant,  wild 
ducks,  snipe,  plover,  woodcock, 
rail,  wild  pigeons,  and  all  other 
migratory  game  and  insectivor- 
ous birds  which  in  their  northern 
and  southern  migrations  pass 
through  or  do  not  remain  per- 
manently the  entire  year  within 
the  borders  of  any  state  or  ter- 
ritory, shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  custody  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  not  be 
destroyed  or  taken  contrary  to 
regulations  hereinafter  provided 
therefor." 

Reaction  to  that  declaration 
was  not  overwhelmingly  sympa- 
thetic. Grave  questions  were  rais- 
ed about  its  constitutionality,  and 
challenges  were  initiated  in 
court.  Cognizant  of  the  legal  vul- 
nerability of  the  new  law,  Con- 
gress that  same  session  approved 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  start  negotiations 
with  other  North  American  coun- 
tries to  provide  uniform  protec- 
tion for  migratory  birds. 

A  treaty,  concluded  with  Great 
Britain  (Canada)  in  1916  became 
the  bedrock  for  the  sweeping 


Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1918,  and 
the  legal  challenge  to  the  earlier 
Weeks-McLean  Act  was  aban- 
doned. Two  1920  court  actions, 
one  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  the  other  by  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  Supreme  Court,  up- 
held the  validity  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  and  the 
Canadian  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
vention Act. 

From  that  point  on,  respon- 
sibility for  migratory  game,  non- 
game,  and  insectivorous  birds 
was  vested  firmly  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  way  was 
cleared  for  setting  regulations 
and  broadening  law  enforcement 
to  halt  harmful  hunting  prac- 
tices. The  needs  of  the  birds  were 
to  be  given  priority  considera- 
tion to  the  desires  of  those  who 
sought  to  make  use  of  them. 

Duck  Stamp  legislation 

Next  in  the  succession  of  speci- 
fic Congressional  enactments  for 
waterfowl  was  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  1934. 
Purpose  of  the  duck  stamp,  as  it 
is  popularly  known,  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  purchase  of  water- 
fowl habitat.  Price  of  the  first 
duck  stamp  was  $1,  but  this 
changed  over  the  years  to  $2  and 
then  to  $3,  and  a  bill  now  in  Con- 
gress would  authorize  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior,  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  national  water- 
fowl program,  to  increase  the 
stamp  fee  to  a  maximum  of  $5. 
Every  waterfowl  hunter,  16 
years  of  age  and  older,  is  requir- 
ed to  have  an  unexpired  duck 
stamp,  validated  by  his  signature 
in  ink,  in  his  possession  while 
afield. 

The  number  of  duck  stamps 
sold  by  years  and  the  amount  of 
revenue  received  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  These  funds,  augment- 
ed by  general  appropriations 
prior  to  the  Duck  Stamp  Act,  plus 
the  assignment  of  publicly-own- 
ed lands  to  the  waterfowl  pro- 
gram and  the  purchase  of  specific 
refuges  under  Acts  of  Congress, 
have  placed  more  than  4  million 
acres  of  wetlands  in  waterfowl 
refuges  and  production  areas. 

The  land  acquisition  phases  of 
the  waterfowl  program  received 
further  assistance  of  the  Duck 
Stamp  Act.  Prior  to  that  time, 
the  language  of  the  Act  gave  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
now  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  broad  author- 
ity to  spend  the  money  for  gen- 
eral refuge  and  migratory  bird 
purposes,  in  addition  to  land  ac- 
quisition. The  weakness  in  this 
approach  became  evident  in  the 
mid-1950's,  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  only  $6.5  million  of  the  $34.9 
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million  collected  from  sportsmen 
up  to  June  30,  1954,  had  been  in- 
vested in  land.  The  remainder 
had  been  used  for  law  enforce- 
ment, research,  and  refuge  de- 
velopment, operations,  and  main- 
tenance. Evidence  was  presented 
at  Congressional  hearings  to 
show  that  plans  called  for  more, 
not  less,  of  the  special  duck 
stamp  income  to  be  used  to  fin- 
ance the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  wildlife  refuge  system.  The 
money  was  being  used  legally, 
but  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  sportsmen,  to  finance  regular 
operations  that  should  have  been 
supported  from  general  funds. 

The  1958  act  requires  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps  be  used  to  buy  wetlands. 
In  addition  to  acreage  for  re- 
fuges, the  act  authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  smaller  wetlands,  called 
waterfowl  production  areas,  in 
the  breeding  grounds.  The  only 
non-land  expenses  the  proceeds 
may  defray  are  the  Post  Office 
Department's  charges  for  print- 
ing and  distributing  the  duck 
stamps.  Other  expenses,  such  as 
refuge  development,  mainten- 
ance, operations,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  migratory  bird  reg- 
ulations, now  are  borne  mostly 
from  general  appropriations. 

TABLE  I 
DUCK  STAMP  SALES 

Change  From 
Hunting  No.  of  Previous 
Year      Stamps       Years  Income 


$1 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


635,001 
448,204 
603,023 
783,039 
1,002,715 
1,111,561 
1,260,S10 
1,439,967 
1,383,629 
1,169,352 
1,487,029 
1,725,505 
2,016,841 
1,722,677 
2,127,603 


First  Year 
-186,795 
+155,417 
+  79,416 
+219,676 
+108,844 
+  149,249 
+179,157 
-  56,338 
-214,277 
+317,777 
+238,446 
+291,336 
-294,164 
+404,926 


$  635.001 
448,204 
603,623 
783,039 
1,002,715 
1,111,561 
1,260,810 
1,439,967 
1,383,629 
1,169,352 
1,487,029 
1,725,505 
2,016,841 
1,722,677 
2,127,603 


$2 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1,954,734 
1,903,644 
2,167,767 
2,296,628 
2,268,446 
2,184,550 
2,369,940 
2,332,014 
2,355,353 
2,165,562 


-172,869 

-  51,090 
+264,123 
+128,861 

-  28,182 

-  83,896 
+  185,390 

-  37,926 
+  23,339 
-189,791 


3,909,468 
3,807,288 
4,335,534 
4,593,256 
4,536,892 
4,369,100 
4,739,880 
4,664,028 
4,710,706 
4,331,124 


$3 


1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


1,628,365 
1,727,534 
1,346,003 
1,147,553 
1,451,605 
1,565,860 
1,558,755 


-537,197 
+  99,169 
-381,531 
-198,450 
+304,052 
+114,255 
-  7,105 


4,885,095 
5,182,602 
4,038,009 
3,442,659 
4,354,815 
4,697,580 
4,676,265 


FEDERAL  ACQUIRED 


ACCELERATED  PROGRAM  ACQUIRED 


AS  OF  MARCH  31 


STATE  ACQUIRED 


Left,  waterfowl  habitat  proposed  for  preservation  under  public 
ownership.  Goal — 12.5  million  acres.  Right  accelerated  federal 
waterfowl  land  acquisition  program.  Goal — 2.5  million  acres. 


Paralleling  expansion  of  water- 
fowl programs  in  the  first  6 
decades  of  this  century  was  the 
emergence  of  another  force,  the 
magnitude  and  the  implications 
of  which  have  not  been  realized 
until  recently.  That  force  is  the 
increase  in  human  population, 
with  the  attendant  spread  of 
cities  and  public  works,  and  tre- 
mendous technological  changes 
in  agriculture. 

Excessive  and  unregulated 
shooting  of  the  early  years  no 
longer  is  a  danger  to  the  birds. 
But  the  towering  wave  of  human- 
ity is  a  deadly  threat  because  it 
encroaches  upon  wetlands  and 
renders  them  useless  for  water- 
fowl for  all  time.  Less  than  30 
million  acres  of  good  quality  wet- 
lands remain  of  the  120  million 
acres  of  marsh  and  wetlands  this 
country  once  contained. 

Seeking  to  counteract  the  pro- 
liferation of  public  works  such  as 
dams,  navigation  channels,  and 
irrigation  projects  to  service  the 
enlarging  human  population  was 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1934  and  its  subse- 
quent amendments.  It  requires, 
among  several  things,  that  water 
projects  be  studied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
in  consultation  with  state  wild- 
life agencies  and  that  recommen- 
dations be  made  as  necessary  for 
modifications  or  the  purchase  of 
compensatory  lands  to  prevent 
destruction  of  fish  or  wildlife.  A 
number  of  new  waterfowl  re- 


fuges and  management  areas 
have  resulted  from  this  act,  and 
some  serious  losses  of  wetlands 
habitat  avoided,  as  well. 

The  drainage  of  marshes  and 
potholes  for  farm  improvement, 
for  community  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  for  airports  and 
highways,  has  brought  problems 
that  are  difficult  to  resolve  and 
costly  to  counteract.  ' 

In  the  prairie  pothole  region 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
agricultural  drainage  removed 
more  than  156,000  acres  of  wet- 
lands yearly  during  the  1959-64 
period.   Coastal   marshes,  once 

Wetland  areas  such  as  this  Northwest 
River  marsh,  should  be  left  for  water- 
based  wildlife — waterfowl,  muskrats,  etc. 

PHOTO  BY  ROD  AMUNDSON 
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forming  the  great  wintering 
grounds,  have  been  ruined  for 
waterfowl  by  housing  develop- 
ments, saltwater  intrusion,  or  ex- 
ploration for  sulphur  and  oil. 
Vast  marshes  in  California  and 
Mexico  have  become  rice  and 
cotton  fields,  orchards,  and 
suburban  developments. 

More  than  45  million  acres  of 
U.S.  wetlands  were  drained  dur- 
ing the  period  1940-64,  often  with 
the  technical  advice  and  financial 
assistance  of  federal  agencies. 
The  average  for  the  1959-64  peri- 
od was  1,403,358  acres  a  year.  In 
89  counties  of  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota,  the  most  important 
ducknesting  counties  in  contin- 
ental U.S.,  federal  assistance  was 
given  for  draining  72,000  individ- 
ual potholes  in  the  8  years  fol- 
lowing 1953.  More  than  79,000 
acres  of  waterfowl  habitat  were 
destroyed  there  alone.  Drainage 
in  the  prairie  provinces  of  Can- 
ada, once  lagging  behind  the  rate 
in  the  states,  is  also  a  matter  of 
serious  concern.  Eighty  percent 
or  more  of  North  American 
waterfowl  are  produced  in  the 
prairie  provinces  of  central  and 
western  Canada.  Tremendous 
northward  expansion  of  agricul- 


ture, into  the  parklands  north  of 
the  prairies,  is  causing  the  de- 
struction of  potholes  there. 

Congress  took  a  number  of 
steps  to  •  counteract  the  destruc- 
tion of  wetlands  needed  by 
waterfowl.  First,  in  view  of  the 
relatively  slow  progress  being 
made  in  acquiring  lands  with 
duck  stamp  revenues,  Congress 
in  1961  authorized  the  advance 
appropriation  of  up  to  $105  mil- 
lion over  a  7-year  period  for  wet- 
lands purchase.  The  advance,  not 
bearing  interest,  is  to  be  repaid 
from  future  duck  stamp  collec- 
tions beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
7  years. 

Program  goal 

The  goal  of  the  wetlands  pro- 
gram is  to  place  12.5  million 
acres  in  public  management  for 
waterfowl  purposes.  The  federal 
government  already  had  about 
3.5  million  acres  by  1961  and 
hoped  to  buy  and  lease  4.5  mil- 
lion more.  The  state  wildlife 
agencies  had  2  million  acres  un- 
der management  for  waterfowl 
purposes  and  assumed  a  goal  of 
acquiring  2.5  million  acres  more, 
yielding  a  total  of  12.5  million  in 
state  and  federal  ownership  and 


management.  Of  the  2.5  million 
acres  it  hoped  to  put  under  active 
waterfowl  management  during 
the  crash  program,  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
planned  to  buy  750,000  acres  for 
waterfowl  refuge  purposes,  and 
600,000  acres  for  the  waterfowl 
production  areas,  and  lease  1,- 
150,000  acres  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. (See  Figs.  1  and  2.) 

The  emergency  program  ran 
headlong  into  difficulty  before  it 
could  get  moving.  County  gov- 
ernments in  the  north-central 
states  were  not  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  losing  real  estate 
taxes  on  private  lands  that  would 
be  moving  into  public  ownership. 
Much  of  the  waterfowl  produc- 
tion areas  acreage  was  slated  for 
purchase  there.  A  second  Con- 
gressional act  was  required,  this 
one  sharing  with  the  counties 
some  of  the  money  received  year- 
ly by  the  Bureau  from  the  sale 
of  hay,  timber,  grazing  rights, 
and  other  natural  products  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system. 
This  plan  was  endorsed  by  the 
counties  and  their  state  govern- 
ments, and  the  accelerated  wet- 
lands purchase  got  underway  and 
is  functioning  well.  ± 


What  is  the  future  of  wetlands,  both  nationally  and  here  in 
North  Carolina?  If  we  are  to  even  hold  our  own  in  the  pre- 
servation of  these  areas,  we  must  speak  out  .  .  .  now! 
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OOK  at  the  bluebirds  in 
the  bird  bath!"  With  these  happy 
words,  my  small  son,  Tommy,  in- 
terrupted the  field  trip  of  Direc- 
tor E.  J.  von  der  Lippe's  "Junior 
Rock  Hounds"  at  the  Natural 
Science  Center  on  a  hot  Thurs- 
day afternoon  in  July.  And  there 
were  three  bluebirds  in  the  bird 
bath! 

Let  us  hope  that  scenes  such 
as  this  will  be  repeated  all  over 
our  state,  signifying  the  gradual 
comeback  of  this  lovely  symbol 
of  happiness,  the  eastern  blue- 
bird, which  has  shown  a  decline 
in  numbers  (until  recent  years) 
since  the  disastrous  winters  of 
1957-1958.  (Now  the  severe  Jan- 
uary, 1966,  snows  have  again 
caused  concern!)  Man  has  also 
caused  inroads  into  the  popula- 
tion of  the  bluebird  as  more  and 
more  farming  and  wooded  areas 
are  being  replaced  by  housing  de- 
velopments and  shopping  cent- 
ers. 

In  addition,  insecticides  have 
caused,  and  are  continuing  to 
cause,  untold  destruction  of  the 
bluebird,  whose  natural  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  garden  and  or- 
chard insects,  and  berries.  An- 
other distressing  toll  has  been 
taken  in  the  bluebird  population 
by  oil-burning  tobacco  curers 
(See  "Flue-Cured  Bluebird"  by 
Luther  Partin,  Wildlife  in  N.  C, 
March,  1964).  Many  deaths  could 
be  avoided  here  by  leaving  burn- 
er doors  open  after  tobacco  cur- 
ing is  over. 

Slowly  but  surely  an  aroused 


citizenry  is  recognizing  the  perils 
that  face  this  friendly  little  bird 
that  ranges  our  State  the  year- 
round,  and  more  and  more  peo- 
ple are  building  and  erecting 
bluebird  boxes,  for  this  little  ten- 
ant will  readily  accept  man-made 
boxes  in  lieu  of  his  natural  nest- 
ing cavities.  Urban  and  rural 
dwellers  particularly  can  aid  the 
bluebird  by  erecting  nesting  box- 
es for  its  use.  The  "Bluebird 
Trail"  idea  is  one  that  appeals  to 
many  clubs,  civic  groups,  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  as  well  as  priv- 
ate citizens  who  have  farmland 
or  urban  properties.  Bluebirds 
like  the  fenceposts  on  open,  sun- 
ny hillsides. 

Mr.  John  K.  Terres,  naturalist 
and  author  who  lives  at  Chapel 
Hill,  established  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Dick  Irwin  Memorial 
Trail  there.  Enlisting  the  help  of 
the  Boy  Scout  Council,  over  60 
boxes  were  originally  erected  in 
early  1963  along  farm-country 
roads  in  the  area.  In  March,  1964, 
more  boxes  were  added  and  it 
was  estimated  that  over  300  blue- 
birds had  flown  from  those  first 
75  nesting  boxes.  Wildlife  in 
N.  C,  October,  1965,  "Project 
Bluebird",  by  John  Hubbard  (re- 
printed from  Journal-Patriot, 
North  Wilkesboro)  told  the  story 
of  378  new  bluebird  houses  being 
constructed  and  erected  in  Wil- 
kes County  by  Scout  troops, 
vocational  agriculture  depart- 
ments, and  F.  F.  A.,  with 
over  half  being  occupied  during 
spring  and  summer  of  1965. 
The  article  surmises  that  us- 
ing five  birds  raised  as  an 
average  in  the  houses,  and  an 
average  of  two  broods,  1,890 
bluebirds  could  be  hatched  and 
raised  in  the  189  houses  used  in 
Wilkes  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  These  figures  are  esti- 
mated ones,  but  with  a  little  of 
this  kind  of  help  from  all  of  us, 
perhaps  in  the  future  we  will  not 
have  to  face  the  unhappy  pro- 
spect of  our  children  growing  up 
who  "have  never  seen  a  blue- 
bird"— yet  this  is  true  now  of 
many  adults! 

What  is  a  "Bluebird  Trail"? 
Such  a  Trail  consists  of  mounted 
boxes  in  a  particular  area,  which 
could  be  on  a  rural  road  or 


around  open  farm  fields.  Mr. 
Terres  suggests  choosing  a 
quiet,  secondary  road  where 
there  are  lots  of  fence  posts,  open 
fields,  and  occasional  woods. 
Bluebird  houses  should  be  erect- 
ed early  in  March,  or  shortly 
thereafter  (bluebirds  will  nest  on 
into  July,  so  houses  may  be 
erected  in  April  and  May,  too), 
placing  them  approximately  four 
to  a  mile  (as  an  aid  toward  pre- 
venting territorial  wars! )  or  400- 
800  feet  apart;  boxes  should  be 
mounted  four  feet,  or  slightly 
higher,  above  the  ground.  Be 
sure  to  ask  permission  of  any 
owners  before  erecting  houses. 
If  possible,  tack  a  small  placard 
to  each  box,  stating  it  is  a  part 
of  a  "Bluebird  Trail"— this  will 
aid  in  curtailing  possible  vandal- 
ism. 

Mr.  Terres  also  suggests  in- 
specting the  boxes  once  a  week, 
first  tapping  on  the  box  to  allow 
the  bird  to  leave  the  nest  before 
you  open  the  box.  Notes  should 
be  made  for  later  reference — 
many  people  are  interested  in 
nesting  activity  of  the  bluebird. 
In  addition  to  bluebirds,  other 
desirable  tenants  may  be  chick- 
adees, nuthatches,  wrens,  etc. 
Remember,  too,  that  boxes 
should  be  cleaned  out  after  each 
nesting — hence  the  recommenda- 
tion that  boxes  have  hinged  lids. 
Bluebirds  would  build  again 
right  over  the  old  nest  if  left  in 
the  box!  Occasionally  an  ant 
family  will  need  to  be  removed 
with  an  old  nest,  too,  so  the  box 
will  be  neat  and  clean  for  the 
next  nesting. 

The  Garden  Club  of  N.  C,  Inc., 
has  joined  with  the  state  garden 
club  federations  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  South  Carolina  and 
Kentucky  for  a  5-state  Regional 
project  in  the  erection  of  con- 
necting "Bluebird  Trails",  using 
Highways  301/95  and  421  in 
North  Carolina  as  basis  for  the 
more  or  less  "symbolic"  Trails 
(boxes  actually  on  the  well- 
travelled  highways  would  be  un- 
suitable for  nesting  birds).  Gar- 
den clubs  located  along  these 
areas  particularly  have  been  urg- 
ed to  promote  erection  of  blue- 
bird boxes,  and  to  maintain  them 
after  erection,  cleaning  them  out, 
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PHOTO  ROY  MATHERLY.  GREENSBORO  RECORD 

Harold  (left)  and  Tommy  Draper,  with 
a  bluebird  box  made  from  scrap  lumber. 
Note  hinged  top  to  facilitate  cleaning 
out  after  each  nesting. 


etc.  All  other  garden  clubs  in 
the  five  states  have  been  asked 
to  join  in  the  project  by  also  put- 
ting up  nesting  boxes.  Herewith 
is  some  of  the  activity  already  be- 
gun by  garden  clubs  prior  to  this 
particular  project: 

The  Louisburg  Garden  Club 
has  started  a  Trail  with  24  hous- 
es; the  Selenia  Starkey  Garden 
Club,  Jacksonville,  has  erected 
16  houses  over  a  4-mile  radius — 
when  the  club  reported  on  this 
project  in  the  spring,  they  had 
four  houses  occupied  by  blue- 
birds; the  Woodbine  Garden 
Club,  Southport,  reported  that 
each  of  its  20  members  had  erect- 
ed bluebird  boxes;  the  Sylva  Gar- 
den Club,  who  recently  won  a 
Garden  Club  of  N.  C.  state  award 
for  bird  conservation  sold  34 
bluebird  houses  as  a  money-mak- 
ing project  in  their  club.  The 
Sylva  Herald  &  Ruralite  carried 
a  survival  story  of  a  bluebird 
nest  in  a  newspaper  box:  each 
morning  before  daylight  the  pa- 
per would  be  shoved  into  the 
container,  pushing  the  nest,  the 
pale  blue  eggs,  and  the  mother 
bird  to  the  rear.  This  continued 
after  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and 
baby  birds  in  the  nest — yet  they 
survived! 

"Helping  the  bluebird"  is 
becoming  a  nationwide  acti- 
vity, thanks  to  the  efforts  of 


conservationists  such  as  Mr.  Ter- 
res,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Duncan, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  who  has  person- 
ally erected  hundreds  of  bluebird 
boxes  over  the  past  20  years.  His 
enthusiasm  for  helping  the  blue- 
bird has  inspired  many  people  in 
many  states.  Garden  clubs  in 
Missouri  have  established  24 
Trails,  and  Montana  clubs  have 
extended  an  Idaho  Trail  for  464 
miles  into  Montana,  with  houses 
placed  every  one-half  mile. 

In  follow-up  of  encouragement 
of  "private"  Bluebird  Trails  on 
the  part  of  our  garden  club  mem- 
bers, my  own  family  has  started 
a  Trail  on  our  farmland,  begin- 
ning with  erection  of  seven  boxes 
in  early  March  of  last  year.  The 
first  nesting  yielded  one  blue- 
bird family  of  three  nestlings, 
and  two  chickadee  families. 
Needless  to  say,  seeing  these 
baby  birds  created  quite  a  thrill 
for  our  sons  who  had  never  seen 
baby  bluebirds  before!  But  this 
is  indicative  of  how  readily  the 
birds  will  take  to  suitable  hous- 
es, if  provided  for  them.  Our 
boys  plan  to  build  and  add  more 
boxes  each  year  to  the  Trail — 
and  this  is  surely  a  commendable, 
worthwhile,  and  interesting  acti- 
vity for  any  family  to  undertake. 
One  bluebird  family  seems  like 
such  a  small  thing — but  we  be- 
lieve the  situation  has  reached 
the  point  now  where  every  bird 
counts,  and  everything  we  can 
do  to  promote  at  least  one  bird 
family  will  help. 

In  addition  to  using  the  bird 
houses  for  nesting,  bluebirds  use 
them  in  the  cold,  inclement  wea- 
them  for  refuge  and  shelter,  and 
bird  watchers  report  observing 
not  one,  but  many  birds  using  a 
single  box.  With  severe  winters 
such  as  the  snowy  ones  we've 
had  recently,  we  must  remember 
that  food  and  shelter  are  neces- 
sary for  survival  of  our  song- 
birds, and  here  again  our  help  is 
important.  With  a  good  food  sup- 
ply, most  birds  can  weather  oc- 
casional winter  storms  and  the 
cold.  Bluebirds  do  not  readily 
come  to  our  well-stocked  bird 
feeders  for  food,  as  they  prefer 
their  natural  winter  food  of  poke- 
weed,  sumac,  holly,  dogwood,  and 
cedar  berries;  but  we  know  they 


can  be  attracted,  when  desperate, 
by  hardened  bacon  drippings, 
raisins  and  chopped  peanuts.  Mr. 
Terres,  in  Chapel  Hill,  has  found 
a  doughy  paste  they  like:  bacon 
drippings  or  suet  are  mixed  with 
peanut  butter,  corn  meal  and  oat- 
meal or  flour,  spooned  onto 
rough  ridges  or  bark  in  trees  or 
into  bird  feeders.  Raisins  or  cur- 
rants may  be  added  to  this  mix- 
ture, too. 

PlANS  for  building  bluebird 
houses  (as  well  as  other  bird 
houses)  may  be  obtained  from 
the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh, 
27602  free  of  charge.  They  should 
be  of  the  proper  dimensions,  bas- 
ed upon  the  bluebirds'  needs. 
Wintertime  is  the  time  to  build 
such  houses  and  have  them  ready 
for  erection  in  early  March.  A 
"Bluebird  Trail  Guide",  Bulletin 
137,  published  by  the  Bluebird 
Trails  Committee,  Northeastern 
Wisconsin  Audubon  Society, 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  is  avail- 
able from  them  for  35  cents  and 
this  booklet  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  on  bluebirds  which 
would  be  applicable  to  any  area. 

With  increased  activity  in 
housing  the  bluebird,  all  of  us 
question  just  how  we  can  best 
determine  if  our  efforts  on  its 
behalf  are  showing  results — that 
is,  an  increase  in  the  bluebird 
population.  One  definite  indica- 
tion can  come  from  the  annual 
National  Audubon  Society's 
Christmas  and  Spring  Bird 
Counts.  Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman, 
for  34  years  curator  of  birds  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  was  origina- 
tor of  the  Bird  Count.  Reader's 
Digest,  December,  1965,  "A  Great 
Day  for  Bird  Lovers",  tells  us 
that  this  event  was  begun  in 
1900  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and 
that  it  was  developed  into  the 
world's  greatest  cooperative  sur- 
vey of  wildlife.  These  counts  are 
conducted  in  North  Carolina  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Carolina 
Bird  Club,  and  all  its  member 
clubs  participate.  The  1965 
Christmas  Count  showed  an  in- 
crease in  bluebirds  in  North  Ca- 
rolina, with  820  birds  reported 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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IOBODY  likes  to  have  his  dog  called  "a 
killer"  and  those  who  write  material  indicat- 
ing dogs  and  cats  as  potential  game  destroy- 
ers are  often  taken  to  task  by  non-hunter: 
or  other  groups  as  "anti-pet  agitators",  and 
a  few  other  labels  we  won't  mention  here. 
And  usually  the  last  thing  these  people  who 
wr^e  this  type  of  article  want  is  to  unfairly 
or  unjustly  cast  a  pall  of  "all  bad"  over  the 
pet  world.  But  facts  are  facts:  stray  dogs  do 
kill  deer  and  other  game,  and  roaming  cats 
do  take  quail  and  rabbits.  How  manyjl  i 
)wn,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  measured. 


LARGE 

■  for  s( 


lis  is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  realize— 
lat  an  otherwise  mild-mannered  pet  can  be- 
5me  a  rather  vicious  pursuer  of  game.  We 
seldom  see"  evidence  of  the  kill,  rarely  ob- 
serve "wolf  packs"  of  almost-wild  dogs^fet 
those  who  are  afield  much  of  their  fkM  Bit 
hours  have  seen  this  and  are  our 
liable  source  that  this  can  and  does  h 
The  following  account  was  printed 
North    Wilkesboro    "Journal  Patri 
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March.  It's  not  pretty,  but  it  may  make  us 
think  about  the  situation  and  just  .what  we 
can  do  to  correct  it. 
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"Dogs  are  killing  more  deer  in  Wilkes  ^County 
than  hunters".  S.  E.  Ware>  manager,  Thurmond 
j  Chatham  Game  Refuge  in  the  northern  part  of 
county,  said  here  today. 
Almost  every  day,  he  said,  one  or  more  deer 
fall  victim  to  packs  of  hounds.  On  Thursday,  Ware 
found  a  deer  in  the  Longbottom  Community  east 
of  McGrady.  It  was  a  mature  doe  and  its  body  had 
been  mutilated  by  a  pack  of  dogs. 

The  situation  is  critical,  Ware  said,  and  the 
number  of  deer  destroyed  by  dogs  is  substantial. 

Ware  expressed  the  opinion  that  most  of  the 
dogs  involved  in  running  deer  are  illegal  animals 
in  that  they  have  not  been  vaccinated  against 
rabies  and  have  not  been  listed  for  taxes.  Many 
of  them  are  stray  dogs  and  some  are  wild  and  dang- 
erous animals. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  Ware  said,  deer  are 
low  in  vitality.  For  a  short  distance  they  can  out- 
run dogs,  but  persistent  dogs  can  remain  on  the 
trail  and  wear  deer  down  to  exhaustion.  Many  doe 
are  heavy  ( with  young  and  the  doe  cannot  endure 
for  a  long  chase. 

The  usual  supply  of  stray  dogs  around  the  game 
refuge  has  been  augmented  by  some  unscrupulous 
hunters  wrTfr  carry  any  kind  of  dogs  into  the  area 
during  the  deer  season  to  flush  deer,  and  they  leave 
the  dogs  there  when  they  quit  hunting.  These  dogs 
become  wild  animals  which  in  some  instances  have 
been  known  to  attack  people. 

Ware  pointed  up  the  need  for  a  dog  control  pro- 
gram which  will  eliminate  destructive  dogs  which 
belong^  to  no  one  or  which  are  not  cared  for  by 
their  Owners. 

He  urged  that  people  who  own  hunting  dogs  or 
dogs  for  pets  keep  them  on  their  premises  and  not 
allow  them  to  run  deer-.  He  finds  it  extremely  dif- 


ficult  to  locate  stray  dogs  in  the  refuge  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  close  enough  to  shoot  them. 

Ware  also  talked  of  the  danger  of  rabies  out- 
break. The  heavy  population  of  dogs,  he  said, 
would  be  a  grave  hazard  to  people  He  area 
should  a  rabies  outbreak  occl 


Wildlife  Refuge  Manager  S.  E.  W^BM  Wf  doe  deer 

which  was  caught  and  killed  by  a  pack  of  stray  dogs. 
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The  Pygmy  Sunfish 


by  Franklin  F.  Snelson 


lT  HE  family  Contrarchidae,  which  includes  the 
sunfishes,  black  basses,  and  crappies,  is  perhaps  the 
most  familiar  of  all  groups  of  North  Carolina  fresh- 
water fishes.  The  sport  fishing  value  of  several  of 
these  species  is  renowned;  and  consequently,  the 
life  history,  behavior,  and  general  biology  of  the 
sunfishes  have  been  studied  in  depth  and  are  gen- 
erally well  known.  There  is  one  group  of  sunfishes, 
however,  with  which  most  people  are  unacquainted 
and  which  are  not  nearly  so  well  known  scientific- 
ally as  their  relatives.  These  are  the  pigmy  sun- 
fishes of  the  genus  Elassoma. 

•  These  diminutive  fishes  are  best  typified  by 
the  banded  pygmy  sunfish,  Elassoma  zonatum. 
This  fish  is  truly  a  pygmy  and  is  among  the  smal- 
lest fishes  in  the  world,  reaching  its  maximum  size 
at  slightly  over  one  inch.  In  general  body  shape,  it 
is  somewhat  more  elongate  and  less  laterally  com- 
pressed than  a  typical  sunfish  such  as  the  blue- 
gill.  Its  body  is  patterned  with  a  series  of  alternat- 
ing light  and  dark  bands,  and  frequently  there  is 
a  dark  circular  spot  on  its  side  at  a  point  slightly 
behind  the  head.  Coloration  is  quite  variable  and 
may  range  from  a  pale  mottled  green  to  almost 
blue-black  in  breeding  males. 

The  pygmy  sunfishes  possess  some  unusual  char- 
acteristics which  have  puzzled  scientists  trying  to 
discover  their  precise  relationships.  Though  they 
resemble  typical  sunfishes  in  many  respects,  they 
differ  significantly  in  the  nature  of  some  head 
bones,  the  structure  of  the  lateral  line  system,  the 
number  of  elements  in  the  fins,  and  in  the  lack  of 
certain  muscles.  Though  many  specialists  align 
these  fishes  with  the  true  sunfishes,  others  con- 
tend that  these  differences  are  of  such  significance 
that  these  dwarfs  should  be  included  in  a  family 
all  their  own,  the  Elassomidae. 

•  There  are  three  known  species  of  pygmy  sun- 
fishes, though  when  the  group  is  thoroughly  stud- 
ied, more  forms  will  undoubtedly  be  discovered. 
Two  species  occur  in  North  Carolina  and  are  best 
distinguished  on  the  basis  of  color  pattern  and 
scale  characteristics.  The  banded  pygmy  sunfish 


mentioned  above  occurs  throughout  most  of  south- 
eastern North  Carolina.  It  extends  down  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  Florida,  along  the  Gulf  coast  as  far 
as  Texas,  and  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi 
River  basin  as  far  north  as  Illinois.  The  second 
species,  the  Everglades  pygmy  sunfish,  occurs  spar- 
ingly in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  our 
state  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Florida. 

•  The  habitat  of  the  pygmy  sunfish  is  the  soft, 
acid,  coffee-colored  waters  so  characteristic  of  the 
southeastern  segment  of  our  state.  It  is  typically 
found  in  small  creeks,  ditches,  or  cypress  ponds 
where  the  water  is  rather  warm  and  current  is 
weak  or  lacking.  It  is  only  found  in  abundance, 
however,  where  thick  mats  of  aquatic  vegetation 
grow.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  association 
with  vegetation  is  more  than  casual.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, eons  of  evolution  have  acted  on  this  fish  to 
produce  certain  structural  traits  and  behavioral 
patterns  which  serve  to  adapt  it,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  North  Carolina  species,  to  life 
among  seemingly  impentrable  masses  of  plants. 
The  difficulties  of  collecting  and  studying  fishes, 
especially  small  ones,  in  such  a  habitat  are  obvious, 
and  constitute  the  major  reason  the  pygmy  sun- 
fishes are  inadequately  known,  both  to  the  lay- 
man and  to  science. 

•  The  spawning  season  of  the  banded  pygmy 
sunfish  probably  begins  about  the  first  part  of 
April  in  North  Carolina,  and  may  extend  for  a 
variable  length  of  time  depending  on  the  water 
temperature.  At  the  onset  of  the  reproductive  sea- 
son, the  male  assumes  a  beautiful  blue-black  color 
and  defends  a  small  territory  among  the  weeds 
against  all  other  males.  Though  there  have  been 
contradictory  reports,  it  appears  that  the  male  does 
not  build  a  nest  as  do  the  true  sunfishes,  or  if  a 
nest  is  built,  it  is  of  a  very  simplified  type.  The 
male  courts  the  female  with  a  series  of  complex 
body  and  fin  movements,  enticing  her  to  enter  his 
territory  where  spawning  occurs.  The  small  eggs, 
approximately  one  half  a  millimeter  in  diameter, 
hang  among  the  vegetation  or  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  one  week  into  small, 
almost  transparent  larvae  from  two  and  one  half 
to  three  millimeters  long.  No  parental  care  is  af- 
forded the  eggs  or  young  after  spawning.  The 
young  fish  grow  quickly  and  within  one  year  reach 
adult  size  and  sexual  maturity.  Full  grown  females 
reach  a  slightly  greater  maximum  size  than  males. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  the  life  span  for  this 
fish  is  three  years. 

•  The  bulk  of  the  diet  of  the  pygmy  sunfish  is 
made  up  of  an  assortment  of  small  crustaceans. 
Specimens  kept  alive  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History  refused  dried  fish  foods 
but  ate  water  fleas  (Daphnia)  and  other  small 
crustaceans  readily.  Larval  forms  of  insects,  es- 
pecially mosquitos,  constitute  the  second  most  im- 
portant source  of  food  in  nature. 

•  The  pygmy  sunfish  probably  has  relatively 
few  natural  enemies.  Though  certain  predaceous 
fishes  are  associated  with  weed  beds,  few  are  suf- 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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\J  OLLISION  with  a  fixed  ob- 
ject, while  not  a  leading  boating 
accident  type,  does  enter  the  pic- 
ture with  some  degree  of  fre- 
quency. This  type  of  accident 
may  vary  from  a  crushed  bow,  as 
one  steers  his  boat  against  a  pile, 
or  a  ripped  hull  or  shattered  prop 
as  lady  luck  or  perhaps  some  out 
of  the  channel  operation  puts  the 
craft  in  line  with  an  underwater 
obstruction.  Property  damage 
can  be  high,  but  other  types  of 
accidents,  fire  or  explosion  lead 
in  this.  Personal  injury  may  also 
result  if  the  craft  comes  to  a 
sudden  stop,  begins  flooding,  or 
is  capsized  as  a  result  of  the  col- 
lision. 

Most  of  us  have  not  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  involved  in  the 
serious  type  of  accident  describ- 
ed. However,  most  who  have 
boated  to  any  degree  know  the 
feeling  of  having  the  boat  rise 
abruptly  as  if  on  the  back  of  a 
surfacing  sea  monster.  The  boat 
glides  across;  no  damage.  Others 
know  the  sudden  jolt  of  the  out- 
board handle  as  the  motor  skeg 
sneaks  a  log. 

Local  boaters  soon  learn  where 
such  obstructions  lie  and  steer 
clear.  Boaters  not  familiar  with 
the  water  often  learn  the  hard 
way. 

One  such  trouble  spot  was  a 
stump-covered  shoal  on  Kerr 
Reservoir  just  south  of  the  Hen- 
derson Point  Recreation  Area. 
While  not  as  infamous  as  the 
Cape  Hatteras  Grave  Yard,  it 
nevertheless  has  given  some 
boaters  a  rough  time.  In  the 
marking  of  Kerr  Reservoir,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  did  not  for- 
get this  trouble  spot  but  boaters 
often  misinterpreted  the  mark- 
ers and  found  themselves  amidst 
the  shallows  and  the  stumps. 


Striving  to  improve  safety  con- 
ditions of  the  lake,  the  Corps  in 
the  early  fall  of  1966,  barged 
equipment  to  the  shoal  during 
low  water  and  removed  the 
stumps.  New  markers  were  post- 
ed also  (see  photo  above). 

How  does  one  prevent  collision 
with  the  unseen?  Perhaps  you 
have  some  ideas  on  this.  Here 
are  a  few  additional  tips  you  may 
wish  to  add  to  your  log  book. 

•  Always  keep  a  sharp  lookout, 
look  for  color  changes  in  the 
water  or  ripples  that  indicate 
something  is  lying  beneath  the 
surface.  Also,  listen.  Motor 
sounds  vary  with  water  depth. 

•  When  cruising,  remain  in 
marked  or  known  channels  if 
possible. 

•  Reduce  speed  accordingly  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
conditions  under  your  keel. 

•  Steer  wide  on  points  unless 
marked. 

•  Use  a  depth  indicator. 

It  is  a  little  early  for  water  skiing,  but 
none  too  soon  for  you  to  learn  the  na- 
tionally recognized  signals  shown  here. 


SKIER  O  K    AFTER  FALL  FALLEN  SKIER  —  WATCH  OUT 


POWER  SQUADRON  COURSES 
The  following  U.   S.  Power 
Squadrons  Piloting  Classes  are 
scheduled  for  opening  in  March: 
©  Durham,  March  2,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  Training  Center,  724 
Foster  St.  Contact  Ralph  L. 
Ely,  Jr.,  3546  Houstead  Court. 

•  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  March  2,  York 
County  Technical  Education 
Center,  Hwy.  21-A  Bygrass, 
Contact  Don  P.  Gilbert,  1664 
Clarendon  Place,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. 

•  Charlotte,  March  2,  U.  S.  Na- 
val Reserve  Training  Center, 
725  W.  6th  St.  Contact  Rayner 
Wier,  145  Lansdowne  Rd. 
Phone  366-5205. 

•  Winston-Salem,  March  2,  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  520 
Summit  St.  Contact  Thomas  F. 
O'Brian,  Jr.,  2611  Buena  Vista 
Rd. 

These  courses  are  open  to  the 
public.  The  Skipper's  Corner 
would  like  to  encourage  your 
participation. 

Send  45  cents  to  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Gov't  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20402,  for  this  new  booklet. 


OFFICIAL 

U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
Recreational 
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A 

Look  At 
Nature 

Parti 

by  R.  M.  Schiele 

Director,  Schiele  Museum  of 
Natural  History 

T 

1  HE  Schiele  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  Gastonia,  North 
Carolina  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
Since  its  dedication  in  July  1963, 
more  than  300,000  people  from  all 
50  States  and  from  34  foreign 
countries  have  visited  this  fa- 
cility. School  classes  from  kinder- 
garten and  pre-school,  to  college 
groups,  make  wide  use  of  its  ex- 
tensive educational  exhibits  and 
illustrated  nature  programs. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the 
public  every  afternoon  from  2:30 
to  5:30  except  on  Mondays.  Sun- 
day afternoons  are  the  most  pop- 
ular. Mornings  and  early  after- 
noons are  reserved  for  school 
classes  by  appointment.  There  is 
no  admission  charge. 

The  Museum  building,  especi- 
ially  built  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose, is  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  has  recently  been  enlarged 
by  the  City  of  Gastonia.  The  new 
addition  will  include  an  auditor- 
ium equipped  for  illustrated  na- 
ture programs  and  will  also  serve 
as  a  planetarium  now  being  in- 
stalled. 

More  than  5,000  natural  his- 
tory specimens  are  on  exhibit  in- 
cluding mounted  birds,  animals, 
fish  and  reptiles.  Other  exhibits 
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For  some  of  us,  the  study  of  Nature  is  as  close  as  our 
backyards;  but  for  others,  museums  of  this  type  pro- 
vide the  only  look  at  Nature  they  may  get.  Next  month, 
we'll  take  a  trip  through  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Raleigh. 


include  insects,  rocks  and  min- 
erals, fossils,  forestry,  botany, 
seashore  life,  and  American  In- 
dian antiquities.  Large  animals 
of  North  America,  rarely  seen  ex- 
cept in  large  metropolitan  mu- 
seums, include  the  American  bi- 
son or  buffalo,  American  elk,  bar- 
ren ground  caribou,  Dall  sheep, 
Rocky  Mountain  goat,  timber 
wolf,  mountain  lion,  lynx,  black 
bear,  grizzly  bear,  polar  bear, 
Alaska  brown  bear,  the  Virginia 
or  white-tail  deer  and  the  smaller 
animals  of  North  Carolina. 

The  museum  movement  was 
started  in  Gastonia  in  1958  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Schiele  offer- 
ed their  collections  valued  at 
$100,000  or  more,  and  their  serv- 
ices without  pay,  if  a  suitable 
museum  facility  would  be  provid- 
ed. A  museum  committee  headed 
by  D.  R.  LaFar,  Jr.  was  organiz- 
ed and  in  1961  Gaston  County 
provided  a  new,  especially  con- 
structed museum  building.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  County  lack- 
ed funds  to  enlarge  and  maintain 


the  Museum,  the  facility  was 
turned  over  to  the  City  of  Gas- 
tonia in  May  1964  and  a  referen- 
dum was  held  in  December  1965 
at  which  time  the  citizens  of  Gas- 
tonia authorized  the  City  to  en- 
large and  maintain  the  museum. 

The  Schiele  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  is  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees.  D.  R.  LaFar 
Jr.  is  President;  Brice  Dickson 
and  Judge  W.  J.  Allran  are  Vice 
Presidents;  Albert  G.  Myers,  Jr. 
is  Treasurer.  The  Board  is  made 
up  of  some  30  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women. 

R.  M.  Schiele,  former  Curator 
and  Artist-  Taxidermist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museums,  and 
former  Ranger-Naturailst  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  serves  as  the  Museum  Di- 
rector. 

As  a  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Schiele  for  their  contribu- 
tions and  services  the  City  of 
Gastonia  officially  changed  the 
name  of  the  Museum  to  Schiele 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  ^ 


mm 


For  a  short  visit  to  the  Museum,  turn  the  page 
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native  Alaska  high  country.  At  right  is  a  Rocky  Mo 


Museum  Director  R.  M.  Schiele  puts  finishing  touches  Teachers  from  many  Gaston  County  schools  visit  the 

on  a  cougar  he  has  prepared  for  exhibit.  learn  of  the  nature  program  offered  during  the  school  ; 


Bitting:  provides  background  for  the  Amer- 
k,  beaver,  and  two  sharp -tailed  grouse. 


Marine  life  from  simple  plants  and  animals  to  sailfish  and 
white  marlin  are  displayed.  All  specimens  are  labeled. 


its 


Above,  Brownie  Girl  Scouts  study  a  prairie  life  exhibit  centered 
by  a  pronghorn  antelope.  The  polar  bear  from  Alaska  (below) 
surprises  visitors  with  its  size,  and  luxurious  creamy-white  fur. 


The  Black  Racer 


PHOTO  BY  JOEL  A  RRINGTON 


K 

J.JLNOWN  locally  as  black 
snake  or  black  runner,  the  north- 
ern black  racer,  Coluber  constric- 
tor constrictor,  is  well  known 
even  to  those  most  unfortunate 
persons  who  are  unable  to  spend 
very  much  time  in  the  out-of- 
doors. 

This  species  is  among  the  most 
abundant  of  all  relatively  large 
snakes  and  is  characterized  by  a 
slender  body,  lustrous  black  both 
above  and  below,  and  a  small 
patch  of  white  on  the  underside 
of  the  chin.  The  black  rat  snake 
may  superficially  resemble  the 
racer  but  the  former  is  more 
heavy-bodied  and  the  underside 
is  mottled  with  gray  and  white. 
In  addition,  the  scales  of  the  rat 
snake  are  faintly  keeled  (with  a 
slight  longitudinal  ridge  down 
the  center  of  most  scales  which 
is  easily  detected  by  close  ex- 
amination) and  the  scales  of  the 
racer  are  smooth.  Young  black 
racers  are  boldly  marked  with 
dark  gray  or  brownish  transverse 
blotches  on  a  background  color 
of  light  gray.  These  juvenile 
markings  are  lost  as  the  animal 
grows  older  and  most  specimens 
measuring  2V2  feet  or  more  have 
lost  all  traces  of  such  pattern. 
Adult  racers  measure  3-4  feet, 
and  exceptionally  large  individ- 
uals may  attain  a  length  of  about 
six  feet. 

This  adaptable  species  ranges 
throughout  most  of  eastern 
North  America  and  well  into  the 
western  portion.  It  is  composed 
of  many  complex  subspecies, 
several  of  which  are  ill-defined 


and  are  of  controversial  status. 
Supposedly,  there  are  two  races 
in  North  Carolina  with  the  typ- 
ical northern  form  occurring 
throughout  most  of  the  state  ex- 
cept possibly  for  the  highest 
mountain  elevations,  and  the 
southern  subspecies  (Coluber 
constrictor  priapus)  reaching  its 
northern  distribution  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  Coastal  Plain. 
At  present,  the  precise  distribu- 
tion and  status  of  the  southern 
race  in  the  state  have  not  been 
critically  evaluated. 

Preferred  habitats  are  varied 
and  numerous  and  wherever 
there  is  woodland,  fields,  and 
water,  one  may  expect  to  find 
the  black  racer.  Specimens  have 
been  observed  in  almost  all  rural 
situations  including  home  yards, 
flatwoods,  sandhills,  hardwood 
lowlands,  along  lakes  and 
streams,  in  cultivated  fields,  and 
on  rocky  mountain  slopes.  Pos- 
sibly the  black  racer  is  most  fre- 
quently discovered  about  the 
edges  of  fields  bordering  woods. 

Few  snakes  possess  a  more  ap- 
propriate common  name,  for  the 
racer  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
agile  of  the  clan;  and  in  North 
Carolina  is  unrivaled  in  this  re- 
gard except  by  the  eastern  coach- 
whip,  a  species  which  probably 
should  receive  top  billing  among 
all  eastern  serpents.  Nevertheless 
most  racers  found  by  collectors 
are  not  collected!  Instead  the 
snake  usually  makes  a  successful 
dash  for  freedom  in  a  dense 
clump  of  vegetation  or  down  an 
abandoned    burrow   or  similar 


by  Franklin  F.  Snelson,  Jr. 
and  William  Palmer 

Cornell  University  and  N.  C. 
State  Museum  of  Natural  History 

such  refuge.  When  pursued  black 
racers  and  coachwhips  some- 
times climb  to  the  tops  of  small 
trees  and  shrubs  in  a  effort  to 
escape  capture. 

When  cornered  or  prevented 
from  making  its  characteristic 
escape,  the  black  racer  will 
quickly  assume  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, rapidly  vibrating  the  tail 
and  striking  at  an  intruder.  The 
short  teeth  of  an  adult  are  cap- 
able of  breaking  the  skin  and 
most  racers  do  not  hesitate  to 
bite  when  taken  in  hand.  How- 
ever, the  teeth  fail  to  penetrate 
ordinary  field  clothing  and  many 
racers  and  other  harmless  snakes 
have  been  caught  by  first  re- 
straining them  with  a  foot  until 
the  creatures  could  be  grasped 
just  behind  the  head.  Some  in- 
dividuals capture  all  harmless 
snakes  by  simply  grabbing  the 
reptiles  wherever  possible  and, 
if  necessary,  "letting  the  blows 
fall  where  they  may." 

The  belief  that  black  racers 
will  chase  man  is  common  in 
most  sections  of  the  state  and  it 
is  not  totally  unfounded.  There 
are  authentic  cases  of  apparent 
threatening  advances  made  by 
racers  toward  humans.  However, 
such  unprovoked  hostilities  are 
very  rare  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
specimen  would  pursue  a  person 
should  the  latter  be  so  fortunate 
(from  the  herpetologist's  point  of 
view)  even  to  witness  such  ad- 
vances and  then  remove  himself 
from  the  immediate  area.  When 
surprised  many  snakes  some- 
times appear  confused  as  to  the 
proper  direction  of  escape  and 
under  such  conditions  may  act- 
ually crawl  toward  a  person. 
Should  the  observer  be  somewhat 
over-imaginative,  one  can  easily 
see  the  basis  of  reported  chases 
by  snakes. 

The  food  of  the  black  racer  is 
composed  of  frogs,  lizards,  smal- 
ler snakes,  birds  and  their  eggs, 
and  small  mammals.  Moving 
prey  is  overcome  by  pressing  it 
to  the  ground  with  a  fold  of  the 
snake's  body. 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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Hunting  Seasons  Close 

The  month  of  February  marks  the  close  of  the  hunting  season  on  all  game 
except  raccoons  and  opossums,  which  may  be  taken  until  March  1  except  in  and 
west  of  Surry,  Forsyth,  Davidson,  Stanly  and  Anson  count ies .  In  these  counties 
the  season  closes  February  18.  Hunting  was  considered  to  be  generally  good 
throughout  the  state  except  for  waterfowl.  The  latter  were  again  in  short  sup- 
ply, although  there  was  a  slight  increase  over  the  1965-1966  season. 

Wildlife  Planting  Time  Again 

February  is  the  month  when  most  habitat  restoration  planting  is  done  for 
upland  game  species.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  in  the  process  of 
distributing  shrub  lespedeza  and  multiflora  rose  seedlings,  lespedeza  seeds 
and  mixed  annual  wildlife  food  seeds.  While  seedlings  are  usually  placed  in 
the  ground  during  February  and  March,  seeds  are  planted  in  connection  with 
other  agricultural  crops. 

The  supply  of  planting  materials  was  somewhat  limited  by  drought  last  sum- 
mer, but  persons  may  still  make  application  for  them.  The  applications,  how- 
ever, will  be  processed  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  No  charge  is  made 
for  these  materials.  Application  forms  are  available  from  Local  Extension  and 
SCS  offices,  or  Division  of  Game,  Box  2919,  Raleigh  27602. 

Trout  Stocking  Time  Nears 

Tarheel  mountain  trout  hatcheries  are  holding  722,600  fish  for  stocking 
western  N.  C.  streams.  Wildlife  Commission  hatcheries  will  provide  385,100 
fish,  while  the  federal  hatchery  will  have  337,500.  Stocking  is  scheduled  to 
begin  March  1,  and  nearly  2,000  miles  of  trout  water  will  have  been  stocked  by 
the  time  the  season  begins  April  1.  Further  stocking  will  be  done  as  the  season 
progresses.  Species  stocked  will  be  brook,  brown,  and  rainbow. 

Efficient  Law  Enforcement 

The  skill  with  which  N.  C.  Wildlife  protectors  prepare  their  court  cases 
is  evidenced  by  their  prosecution  record.  In  the  biennium  ending  June  30, 
1966,  the  percentage  of  convictions  was  97.15.  Delegations  of  lawmen  from 
several  other  states  have  come  to  North  Carolina  to  study  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's law  enforcement  program. 
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JTJI  wintery  blast  swept  across 
the  water,  and  our  rented  boat 
swung  on  the  anchor. 

"This  is  the  Sunny  South,"  I 
ehided  Jim  as  he  shuddered  and 
shrunk  into  the  upturned  collar 
of  his  heavy  jacket.  What  re- 
mained of  his  face  turned  a  deep- 
er shade  of  blue. 

"A  heck  of  a  time  to  go  fishing 
anywhere,"  he  grunted,  glancing 
at  the  heatless  February  sun. 

For  many  species,  yes,  but  for 
chain  pickerel  February  is  as 
good  a  month  as  any.  The  chain 
is  a  year  'round  feeder,  and 
roams  creeks,  rivers  and  lakes  in 
the  coldest  weather.  For  winter 
or  early  spring  fishing  he's  an 
excellent  choice. 

Not  fully  appreciated  by  most 
Tarheel  anglers,  the  chain  is  the 
largest  of  the  three  -  member 
pickerel  family.  Known  scientifi- 
cally as  Esox  niger,  he  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  two  little 
pickerels,  the  grass  and  the  red- 
fin.  These  little  pickerels  rarely 
exceed  12  inches.  The  rod  and 
reel  record  for  the  chain  is  9 
pounds,  11  ounces.  This  outsized 
specimen  was  taken  from  Guest 
Mill  Pond,  Georgia  in  1961.  How- 
ever, even  6  pounders  are  rare, 
and  a  3  to  4  pound  pickerel  is  a 
lunker  in  any  angler's  net. 

Chainlike  markings  lace  his 
body,  making  the  chain  easy  to 
identify.  Depending  upon  the  wa- 
ters he  occupies,  the  chain's  back 
and  flanks  are  varying  shades  of 
green.  His  belly  is  a  creamy 
white. 

JjEGARDLESS  of  the  season, 
the  pickerel  is  an  active  feed- 


by  Bob  Gooch 


er.  This  plus  a  violent  tem- 
per makes  him  a  steady  customer 
for  the  angler  willing  to  learn 
his  habits.  Even  a  well-fed  pick- 
erel is  not  too  difficult  to  chide 
into  striking.  Tease  him  with  a 
tantalizing  lure.  He'll  take  just 
so  much  and  then  explode.  The 
attack  and  strike  of  a  mad  pick- 


erel is  worth  many  hours  of 
numb  fingers. 

The  pickerel  feeds  on  small 
fish,  frogs,  crawfish,  wayward 
mice,  and  just  about  anything 
else  that  moves. 

During  the  winter  months 
small  fish  make  up  a  major  por- 
tion of  his  diet. 

Possessed  of  a  greedy  and  ob- 
noxious disposition,  the  pickerel 
is  not  gregarious.  He  does  not 
school.  In  fact,  except  during  the 
mating  season,  the  chain  is  a  lon- 
er. 

During  warm  weather  the 
pickerel  likes  to  wait  in  ambush 
for  some  unsuspecting  morsel  to 
swim  by,  or  thrash  along  the  sur- 
face. The  chain  doesn't  move 
often  nor  very  far,  but  when  he 
does,  his  attack  is  lightning  fast. 

In  the  colder  months,  however, 
old  chainsides  is  more  inclined  to 
roam.  For  food  is  harder  to  lo- 
cate.   When    winter  hunting 
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jaunts  take  me  along  small 
streams,  I  can  never  resist  peek- 
ing at  the  better  pools.  Usually 
I  am  rewarded  with  a  view  of  a 
pickerel  on  the  prowl. 

Many  anglers  feel  they  must 
fish  deep  for  winter  and  spring 
pickerel,  but  it  pays  to  experi- 
ment. Chains  like  shallow  water, 
and  even  during  the  winter, 
cruise  the  shoreline  and  old  weed 
beds  in  search  of  food.  They  are 
often  taken  in  only  a  few  feet  of 
water,  even  though  their  favorite 
cover  may  be  absent  during  the 
cold  months.  Brushy  areas, 
stumps,  old  logs,  and  other  de- 
bris should  not  be  passed  up. 

j]tTEMPTING  to  name  the 
best  pickerel  waters  in  North 
Carolina  can  be  risky.  The  chain 
ranges  all  over  the  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plains  regions.  And  the 
more  adventuresome  pickerel 
may  even  invade  the  trout 
streams  flowing  eastward  from 
the  mountains.  Trout  fishermen 
catch  them  occasionally,  small- 
mouth  bass  anglers  more  fre- 
quently, and  many  largemouth 
fans  consider  them  a  nuisance. 

Wherever  he  is  found  the  pick- 
erel is  drawn  to  quiet  water  and 
aquatic  vegetation.  This  is  the 
secret  to  stream  fishing.  Don't 
expect  to  catch  pickerel  in  rapids 
or  white  water. 

Pickerel  are  rare  in  farm 
ponds.  Those  found  in  these  pop- 
ular little  impoundments  repre- 
sent the  attempts  of  anglers  to 
get  them  established  or  natives 
of  the  stream  impounded.  Pick- 
erel stocked  in  farm  ponds  grow 
fat  on  bluegills,  but  they  seldom 
reproduce  successfully.  And  be- 
cause they  need  shallow  water  for 
feeding  and  reproduction,  chains 
rarely  do  well  in  large  reservoirs. 

The  chain  pickerel  has  accum- 
ulated a  baffling  array  of  names 
over  the  years.  Jack  or  jackfish 
are  probably  the  most  common. 
However  he  may  also  be  tabbed 
pike,  eastern  pickerel,  chain  pike, 
chainsides,  pond  pickerel,  etc. 

J*  OR  winter  fishing,  live  min- 
nows are  always  a  good  bet. 
Hooked  in  both  lips,  or  in  the 
back  just  behind  the  dorsal  fin, 
the  bait  can  be  suspended  at  the 


desired  depth  by  use  of  a  float 
large  enough  to  keep  the  minnow 
from  submerging  it.  A  split  shot 
or  two  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  frisky  minnow  down. 

The  glutenous  pickerel  grabs 
the  minnow  tail  first,  swims  off 
a  short  distance,  and  turns  the 
victim  around  in  his  mouth  to 
swallow.  The  bobbing  float  tele- 
graphs the  action.  First  it  disap- 
pears and  then  bobs  back  to  the 
surface  a  short  distance  away. 
After  a  pause  it  will  again  disap- 
pear. Such  shenanigans  apply  the 
acid  test  to  the  angler's  patience, 
but  he  should  wait  for  the  sec- 
ond run  before  he  strikes.  Other- 
wise he'll  just  get  his  minnow 
back — somewhat  rumpled. 

For  the  angler  who  refuses  to 
use  live  bait,  a  spoon  trimmed 
with  a  strip  of  pork  rind  is  hard 
to  beat.  Also  good  are  the  many 
spinner-fly  combinations.  Frogs 
and  other  surface  swimming  ani- 
mals are  scarce  in  winter  so  top- 
water  baits  are  not  as  productive 
as  the  underwater  ones. 

Worms  are  very  poor  pickerel 
charmers. 

Light  spinning  tackle  is  my 
choice  for  pickerel  fishing.  I  pre- 
fer it  for  dunking  minnows  and 
also  for  casting  spoons  and  other 
lures.  The  advantage  the  minnow 
fisherman  gains  is  the  ability  to 
deliver  a  soft  cast — one  that  will 
not  tear  the  hook  out  of  the  min- 
now's lips.  And  the  wide  variety 


of  lures  that  can  be  used  makes 
spinning  tackle  ideal  for  artifi- 
cials. 

Unless  the  water  is  filled  with 
brush  and  weeds  where  "hors- 
ing" the  fish  may  be  necessary, 
a  6-pound  test  line  will  land  the 
toughest  pickerel  in  Tarheel  wa- 
ters. And  don't  use  wire  leaders. 
Fasten  the  hook  or  lure  directly 
to  the  line.  A  small  snap  swivel 
facilitates  lure  changing,  but 
many  anglers  do  not  like  to  use 
them. 

For  artificials,  a  fairly  fast  re- 
trieve is  the  best  action  to  start 
with,  but  if  this  doesn't  get  re- 
sults, slow  it  down. 

The  chain  pickerel  is  king  of 
his  domain,  and  few  fish  are  will- 
ing to  challenge  his  rule.  He  is 
also  a  vicious  striker  and  a  fair 
fighter.  And  taken  from  the  icy 
waters  of  a  Carolina  winter,  he 
is  tops  on  the  table  even  with  the 
problem  of  plenty  of  bones. 

My  dictionary  defines  chilblain 
as  "an  inflammation  on  the 
hands  and  feet  caused  by  expos- 
ure to  cold  and  moisture."  If  such 
an  ailment  is  common  I  would 
think  that  most  pickerel  fisher- 
men are  prospective  victims.  And 
if  chapped  hands  fall  within  the 
broad  definition,  I  have  had  the 
sickness.  For  my  money,  how- 
ever, a  hot  session  of  pickerel 
fishing  is  worth  a  mild  case  of 
chilblains  on  the  coldest  day  in 
February.  ^ 
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Swamps  ar 
a  Way  of  Li 


by  Luther  Partin 
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INE  way  to  have  job  security 
is  to  select  an  occupation  that 
either  requires  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
a  great  deal  of  skill,  or  neces- 
sarily involves  long  hours  under 
trying  circumstances.  But  to  be 
really  safe  from  job  competition, 
just  find  yourself  a  way  of  mak- 
ing a  living  that  encompasses  all 
these  things  and  you'll  have  the 
field  pretty  well  to  yourself. 

That's  what  Sam  Herring  has 
done.  Sam  is  a  young  farmer 
living  on  a  farm  near  Albertson, 
a  small  Duplin  County  village  on 
N.  C.  Highway  111,  about  25 
miles  southeast  of  Goldsboro  and 
southwest  of  Kinston.  Nearby  is 
the  junction  of  Goshen  Swamp 
and  the  North  East  Cape  Fear 
River. 

The  Goshen,  rich  in  hardwood 
timber  and  wildlife,  traces  its 
headwaters  west  some  15  miles  to 
the  vicinity  of  Calypso.  The 
North  East  threads  its  way  north 
through  fertile  farm  country, 
with  one  of  its  tributaries  bearing 
to  the  west  to  originate  in  the 
suburbs  of  Mount  Olive  and  an- 
other turning  eastward  almost  to 
the  shadow  of  the  Cliffs  of  Neuse. 

The  North  East  is  compara- 
tively small  here,  much  less  than 
in  Pender  and  New  Hanover 
counties  where  it  is  called  the 
Cape  Fear.  But  all  through  its 
winding  length  the  adjacent  bot- 
tomlands of  its  course  and  radiat- 
ing tributaries  contain  great 
wealth  in  natural  resources.  It  is 
the  swamps  and  wetlands  of  this 
area  that  furnish  Sam  Herring 
with  the  wherewithal  to  pursue 
his  winter  occupation — trapping. 

Swamps  are  a  way  of  life  for 
Sam.  Here  he  pursues  his  hob- 
bies, seeks  recreation  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  gets  a  significant  por- 


To  some  folks  a  "swamp"  is  a  dismal,  dank,  stagnant,  use- 
less water  hole;  to  Sam  Herring  these  wetlands  are  a  way 
of  life.  Below,  Sam  sets  out  for  a  day  of  trapping. 


tion  of  his  livelihood.  His  boat, 
waders,  traps,  and  many  years  of 
careful  study  and  on-the-job- 
training,  are  the  keys  that  un- 
lock the  secrets  and  treasures  of 
the  mysterious  swampland.  He 
travels  many  miles  daily  through 
dark,  moss-laden  cypress  and 
hardwoods  where  even  local  peo- 
ple can  get  hopelessly  lost.  The 
brown-stained  waters,  dark  and 
forboding  to  the  uninitiated,  of- 
fer a  warm  promise  to  those  vers- 
ed in  the  ways  of  nature. 

During  the  warm  months  the 
swamps  yield  beautiful  catches 
of  jack  (chain  pickerel),  pike 
(redfin  pickerel)  and  robin  (red- 
breast). Other  species,  including 
bass  and  bluegills,  are  also  pre- 
sent, but  the  former  group  finds 
more  congeniality  in  the  dark 
swamp  waters,  aptly  classified  by 
biologists  as  "pike-r  edbreast 
waters." 

The  winter  trapping  season 
produces  prime  furs  from  the  ot- 
ter, mink,  muskrat  and  raccoon. 
In  spite  of  recent  declines  in  fur 
prices,  a  winter's  trapping  can 
still  produce  a  substantial  in- 
come if  the  trapper  knows  how, 
where  and  when  to  trap. 
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Herring  and  Game  Biologist  Sam  Poole  hold  a  couple  of  otter 
pelts.  In  the  foreground,  muskrats  and  raccoon  ready  for  the 
job  of  skinning.  Pelt  preparation  requires  time. 


Acreage  reductions  in  tobacco 
and  general  price  decline  for 
farm  products  have  caused  many 
farmers  to  look  for  jobs  away 
from  the  farm.  Still  others  have 
turned  to  "moonlighting,"  a  sit- 
uation wherein  farmers  work  for 
a  salary  during  the  day  and  do 
their  farming  in  the  time  that's 
left,  much  of  it  coming  after  sun- 
set. But  Sam  Herring  figures  his 
talents  and  experience  demand 
that  his  off-the-farm  pursuits 
should  be  directed  at  doing  the 
thing  he  knows  best,  enjoys,  and 
is  better  equipped  to  do. 

Of  course,  that  is  trapping.  De- 
spite unfavorable  fur  prices  of 
recent  years,  Sam  fondly  recalls  a 
trapping  income  of  better  than 
$3500  in  1962  and  a  total  in  ex- 
cess of  $4000  the  year  before. 
Considering  that  the  trapping 
season  averages  about  three 
months  in  length,  this  figures  out 
to  a  monthly  income  during  the 
December-February  period  that 
many  executives  could  envy. 
And  the  outlay  for  equipment  is 
not  too  much,  consisting  primari- 
ly of  a  boat,  trapping  gear,  and 
transportation  to  and  from  the 


trapping  areas.  With  reasonable 
care,  the  life  expectancy  of  this 
equipment  is  good. 

This  favorable  aspect  does  not 
carry  over  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  trapper,  however, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  big  reasons 
the  trapper  may  not  have  a  lot  of 
competition.  Trap  lines  have  to 
be  run,  regardless  of  the  weath- 
er. The  trapper's  day  begins  at 
first  light,  continues  through  the 
day's  fair  or  foul  weather,  and 
ends  when  sufficient  light  is  no 
longer  available.  Then  comes  the 
trip  home  to  process  the  day's 
catch  before  the  weary  trapper 
can  get  enough  sleep  to  run  his 
traplines  again. 

Sam  is  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  the  secrets  of  his 
trapping  success.  His  knowledge 
and  skills  were  developed  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  These  intan- 
gibles can't  be  protected  by  a 
commercial  patent;  lack  of  dis- 
closure is  his  only  resort.  Sam 
does  reveal  that  the  raccoon  is 
the  easiest  animal  for  him  to 
trap,  with  the  mink  at  the  other 
extreme  —  the  hardest.  In  be- 
tween fall  the  muskrat  an  dotter, 


respectively.  And  he  admits  that 
he  may  be  something  of  a  special- 
ist in  trapping  otter,  or  at  least 
he  gets  more  of  them  than  most 
trappers. 

Sam  has  to  be  a  conservationist 
to  stay  in  business.  When  certain 
observations  tell  him  the  otter 
population  of  an  area  is  getting 
low,  he  may  skip  a  year  before 
trapping  there  for  otter  again.  A 
disease  epidemic  virtually  elimi- 
nated 'coons  in  a  small  swamp 
near  his  home,  so  he  hasn't  trap- 
ped it  in  two  years. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  (to  me) 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  good  mar- 
ket for  the  meat  from  'coon  and 
muskrat  in  this  area.  The  meat 
value  may  be  as  great  as  the  fur 
value  in  some  years  for  these  two 
species.  And  they  are  the  ones 
caught  in  greatest  abundance.  In 
fact,  Sam  remembers  catching  65 
'coons  on  one  particularly  cold 
night.  It  took  a  lot  of  wading 
through  icy  swamps  to  finish 
that  day's  work. 

Despite  a  lack  of  training  in  the 
biological  sciences,  Sam  has  de- 
veloped ideas  concerning  wildlife 
management  that  are  espoused 
by  professional  conservationists. 
For  instance,  he  recognizes  drain- 
age and  stray  dogs  as  the  chief 
threats  to  wildlife  at  the  present. 
'When  drainage  comes,  wildlife 
goes,"  is  his  observation.  Most  of 
the  stray  dogs  he  encounters  are 
"dumped  out"  by  people  from 
surrounding  towns.  They  are 
forced  to  become  efficient  preda- 
tors upon  wildlife  to  stay  alive, 
and  are  particularly  destructive 
during  the  nesting  season. 

The  trapper  breed  is  not  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  number;  in 
fact,  the  opposite  situation  has 
prevailed  for  many  years.  Shrink- 
ing wildlife  habitat  and  declining 
fur  prices  will  probably  do  much 
to  discourage  trapping  in  the  fu- 
ture. This,  coupled  with  the  phy- 
sical stamina  needed  to  work 
long  hours  under  trying  condi- 
tions, will  probably  leave  the 
field  open  to  Sam  Herring  and 
others  like  him.  Protection  of  the 
remaining  habitat  is  a  prime  con- 
servation measure  to  assure  that 
this  important  source  of  income 
is  not  lost  to  the  many  hard- 
working trappers  of  eastern 
North  Carolina.  $ 
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A  hungry  squirrel  looks  down  on  a  white, 
snow- covered  world,  wondering  where  his 
breakfast  is  coming  from. 


Banquet  for  Bushytails 

Ww  HEN  winter  comes,  can  spring 
be  far  behind?"  Perhaps  not,  but  this  is 
little  consolation  to  hungry  wildlife  when 
a  blanket  of  white  closes  the  door  to  na- 
ture's storehouse.  When  you  add  a  crust 
of  sleet  or  freezing  rain  too  thick  to  paw 
or  scratch  through  then  it's  padlocked. 

Animals  that  must  forage  daily  for  food 
may  change  their  feeding  habits  drastically 
when  winter's  icy  grip  cuts  off  their  normal 
food  supply.  You  may  find  quail  feeding 
with  the  chickens,  'possums  eating  the  dog's 
food  and  squirrels  raiding  the  pantry  when 
February's  sleet  and  snow  covered  the 
ground  for  several  days. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  restrain  dogs  and  cats  during  these  times. 
They're  always  a  potential  danger  to  wild- 
life (and  more  so  than  hunters,  we're  told), 
but  they  can  be  especially  destructive  to 
birds  and  animals  that  have  been  forced  to 
leave  their  natural  cover  to  seek  food. 

Providing  food  during  winter  extremes 
can  be  beneficial  to  wildlife  and  very  re- 
warding to  you,  whether  it's  scattering 
bread  crumbs  for  song  birds  or  tossing  out 
bales  of  hay  for  big  game. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  what  hap- 
pened during  the  snowstorm  last  February. 
Wild  squirrels  that  normally  wouldn't  get 
closer  than  50  yards  came  right  up  to  the 
back  door  looking  for  food.  Some  slighly 
stale  pecans  provided  a  banquet  for  the 
bushytails  and  some  very  enjoyable  watch- 
ing and  pictures.  Luther  Partin 


The  acorns  and  seeds  he  has  been  find- 
ing here  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  sleet  and  snow.  "What's  this?  Looks 
like  it  might  be  good  to  eat,  but  it's 
mighty  close  to  the  house." 


Disregarding  his  natural  fear  of  humans, 
the  hungry  bushytail  cautiously  moved 
close  enough  to  make  sure  the  object  was 
edible  .  .  .  grabbed  the  nut  and  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  scampered  away  at  full  speed  to  a  safe  distance  to  en-  Flashing  teeth  and  whirling  paws  quickly  reduce  the  nut  to 
joy  his  meal  undisturbed  in  the  white  stillness.  pieces  of  shell  scattered  on  the  glistening  white  snow. 


JoHN  McDONALD  crunched 
softly  through  the  frozen  weeds, 
his  eye  on  some  wet,  brown  foli- 
age near  a  tobacco  barn.  The 
rabbit  lunged  and  John  felt  the 
recoil  of  his  twelve-gauge  against 
his  shoulder.  Through  the  blue 
smoke,  John  saw  the  twigs  fly 
as  the  rabbit  kicked  three  or  four 
feet  high  and  plopped  into  a  shal- 
low drainage  ditch.  A  death-kick. 
The  big,  robust,  forty-five-year- 
old  hunter  walked  slowly  to  the 
ditch,  examined  the  rabbit,  and 
clicked  the  safety-catch  on  his 
shotgun.  Stuffing  the  rabbit  into 
his  pouch,  he  then  walked  slowly 
back  across  the  familiar  acres  of 
his  farm. 

When  Mary  McDonald  got  in 
from  town,  John  had  nearly  fin- 
ished skinning  and  cleaning  his 
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rabbit  on  the  wooden  table  in  the 
back  yard.  "John,  you'll  catch 
your  death  out  here  in  this  cold," 
Mary  complained,  as  she  climbed 
the  steps.  John  grinned  and  held 
up  the  late  cottontail.  "Get  the 
other  stuff  ready  for  the  stew. 
I've  got  the  main  ingredient." 

Mary's  rabbit  stew  was  good  as 
usual;  although  she  cared  little 
for  rabbit,  she  was  always  happy 
to  oblige  her  husband  with  a 
tasty  stew,  and  John  was  always 
more  than  happy  to  oblige  her  by 
eating  the  whole  pot.  "John, 
you'll  pop  wide  open,"  Mary 
warned  with  a  smile  as  she 
watched  him  clean  the  last  of  his 
gravy  with  a  piece  of  bread. 
"Well,  I'll  die  happy,"  he  smack- 
ed, and  into  his  mouth  went  the 
bread. 

Three  nights  later,  John  turn- 
ed in  early,  passing  up  his  fav- 
orite television  program.  "Feelin' 
bad,"  he  said.  "Catchin'  cold," 
Mary  clucked  from  her  knitting. 
At  about  two  A.M.,  John  rolled 
out  of  bed,  knowing  he  had  only 
seconds  to  get  to  the  bathroom 
before  being  sick.  He  threw  up, 
and  sagged  against  the  bathroom 
wall,  drenched  in  sweat  and  near- 
ly blinded  by  an  intense  head- 
ache. 

This  was  the  beginning  of 
three  weeks  of  misery  for  our 
friend,  begun  by  a  rabbit  with  a 
fever:  Tularemia,  to  be  precise. 
John  had  become  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate ten  or  twelve  North 
Carolina  hunters  who  acquires 
an  infection  by  Pasteurella  tula- 
rensis  each  year.  This  slimy,  mi- 
croscopic bacillus  is  found  widely 
distributed  among  nature's  hosts, 
and  mostly  among  rabbits  and 
other  rodents.  Hunters,  butchers, 
farmers,  furhandlers  and  labora- 
tory workers  are  most  commonly 
infected  by  this  organism,  but 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  can 
be  traced  to  wild  rabbits. 

How  deadly  is  this  fever  which 
is  passed  around  by  ticks  and 
other  blood-sucking  arthropods? 
About  6  per  cent  of  the  cases  are 


fatal,  and  death  usually  occurs 
when  the  infection  reaches  an 
overwhelming  stage,  or  when 
pneumonia,  meningitis,  or  peri- 
tonitis result.  Few  deaths  occur, 
however,  when  adequate  medical 
treatment  is  involved,  especially 
when  treatment  is  begun  early. 
The  antibiotics  streptomycin,  te- 
tracycline, and  chloramphenicol, 
will  effectively  stop  the  growth 
of  infection. 

How  does  one  know  he  has 
rabbit  fever?  Mary  McDonald, 
realizing  that  her  husband  was 
very  ill,  did  the  sensible  thing. 
She  called  the  family  doctor.  In 
his  examination  of  John,  the  doc- 
tor observed  that  his  patient  had 
an  inflamed,  pus-filled  sore  on 
his  right  hand.  The  type  of  sore 
that  appears  in  most  rabbit  fever 
cases  usually  is  seen  within 
twenty-four  hours  following  fev- 
er, nausea,  and  other  early  symp- 
toms. Usually  only  one  sore  will 
appear  when  the  hand  and  fing- 
ers are  the  infection  site,  but 
multiple  sores  may  appear  when 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  the  eye 
is  involved.  The  doctor  also  no- 
ticed a  roseola  -  like  rash  on 
John's  skin,  and,  after  learning 
about  the  rabbit  hunt  and  stew, 
he  gave  his  patient  a  skin  test  for 
Tularemia. 

It  took  about  three  days  for  the 
skin  test  to  show  a  reaction,  and, 
while  John's  condition  did  not  im- 
prove, the  doctor  gave  him  medi- 
cation to  help  relieve  his  symp- 
toms. Once  the  doctor  was  posi- 
tive, he  started  antibiotic  treat- 
ment, and  John  slowly  began  to 
recover. 

Twenty-four  days  after  the 
hunt,  the  patient's  temperature 
was  normal.  He  was  weak,  a  few 
pounds  lighter,  and  a  little  pale, 
but  John  McDonald  had  survived 
Tularemia.  He  also  had  acquired 
a  dubious  bonus.  Now  that  he 
had  experienced  a  full-blown  in- 
fection of  rabbit  fever,  he  was 
immune  to  the  disease.  He  would 
never  contract  it  again. 
.  John's  doctor  knew  that  he  and 


his  patient  had  been  lucky.  The 
diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  not 
always  easy,  and  doctors  have 
been  fooled  by  the  symptoms. 
Not  every  victim  develops  the 
tell-tale  marks  that  John  demon- 
strated, and  not  every  sufferer 
gets  medical  attention  as  early  in 
the  infection  as  John  did.  The 
doctor  knew  that  this  is  why 
Tularemia  is  such  a  dangerous 
entity  in  the  spectrum  of  infec- 
tions. 

Precisely  how  did  John  become 
infected?  And  how  did  his  wife 
avoid  it?  Well,  a  tick  passed  the 
organisms  to  the  rabbit,  starting 
the  cycle.  John's  right  hand  came 
in  contact  with  microscopic  tick 
feces  in  the  fur  of  the  rabbit,  and 
the  infection  invaded  through  his 
skin.  Mary  McDonald's  only  con- 
tact with  the  rabbit  came  when 
she  tasted  the  cooked  meat.  The 
thorough  cooking  had  destroyed 
the  bacilli  present  in  the  tissue 
of  the  rabbit.  Simple?  Very. 

To  avoid  this  seldom-seen  but 
easily-contracted  infection,  hunt- 
ers should  handle  wild  rabbits 
and  other  game  with  great  cau- 
tion. Protective  clothing,  includ- 
ing gloves,  should  be  worn  when 
handling,  cleaning,  or  cooking 
wild  game.  Ticks  should  be  re- 
moved immediately.  Complete 
cooking  of  game  is  essential.  The 
fever-causing  organisms  can  sur- 
vive in  partially  cooked  meat. 
Finally,  North  Carolinians  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  the  in- 
fection is  not  confined  to  the  ani- 
mal from  which  it  derives  its 
nickname,  and  a  high  fever  fol- 
lowing an  outing  among  wild 
game  and  blood-sucking  parasites 
should  always  be  reported  to  a 
doctor. 

Our  fictitious  John  McDonald 
would  advise  any  hunter  who 
suspects  he  has  rabbit  fever,  to 
immediately  see  a  doctor.  John 
might  add  that,  although  a  per- 
son can  have  only  one  case  of 
Tularemia  in  his  lifetime,  the 
same  might  be  said  about  tomb- 
stones. ^ 


Wildlife  diseases  which  are  transmissible  to  man  are 
not  common,  and  deaths  from  these  ailments  even 
fewer.  However,  there  are  some  precautions  that 
even  Tarheel  sportsmen  should  take.  Author  Walker 
will  discuss  others  in  the  future. 
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February  is  a  dull  month 
where  hunting  and  fishing  are 
concerned,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  for  most  other  outdoor  re- 
creational activity.  Many  of  the 
hunting  seasons  are  closed,  and 
most  fish  are  in  the  winter  rest 
period. 

Things  are  lively  around  the 
Capitol  City,  however,  with  the 
1967  General  Assembly  in  ses- 
sion. Wildlifers  and  nature  lov- 
ers will  recall  with  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  that  the 
1965  Legislature  passed  a  law 
that  places  alligators  under  com- 
plete legal  protection.  While  in 
passage  this  bill  created  a  certain 
amount  of  good-natured  humor 
but  most  legislators  were  aware 
that  'gators  are  a  highly  valu- 
able species  that  was  coming 
close  to  extermination  by  com- 
mercial 'gator  hunters — mostly 
from  states  where  they  were  al- 
ready protected. 

Another  fascinating  reptile  is 
approaching  the  brink  of  obli- 
vion, —  the  Atlantic  loggerhead 
turtle.  Its  relative,  the  Atlantic 
green  turtle,  is  almost  extinct  in 
North  Carolina  waters. 

Loggerhead  turtles  are  seen  oc- 


This  is  the  Atlantic  gTeen  turtle;  it 
and  relatives  may  be  on  the  way  out. 
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casionally  offshore  or  around  in- 
lets with  their  heads  the  size  of 
footballs  protruding  from  the  wa- 
ter. They  have  no  sport  value 
whatever,  and  little,  if  any,  com- 
mercial value.  Green  turtles  were 
once  highly  prized  as  the  prime 
ingredient  of  green  turtle  soup, 
but  in  most  of  their  range  are 
now  so  scarce  there  are  no  longer 
facilities  for  manufacturing  them 
into  a  gourmet's  delight. 

Why  protect  sea  turtles?  For 
one  thing  they  are  completely 
harmless  to  humans  and  at  the 
same  time  (except  when  they 
tear  up  fishermen's  nets)  are  an 
interesting  part  of  the  marine 
world.  For  another,  they  provide 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  dra- 
mas in  the  world  of  Nature. 

Spend  a  night  or  two  on  a  Tar- 
heel beach  during  the  full  moon 
in  June.  If  you  patrol  a  wide 
area  of  beach,  and  are  extremely 
lucky,  you  will  see  a  sight  you 
will  never  forget.  Creeping  pon- 
derously out  of  the  breakers  will 
come  an  object  almost  the  size  of 
your  kitchen  table.  The  surf  will 
foam  around  it  until  it  has  crawl- 
ed above  the  high  tide  mark, 
leaving  behind  a  mysterious  trail 
of  impressions  in  the  warm,  soft, 
moist  sand.  The  huge  head  will 
peer  this  way  and  that,  looking 
for  possible  enemies. 

Using  its  rear  flippers  and 
stubby  tail,  the  huge  reptile  will 
slowly  begin  to  dig  backward, 
downward  into  the  sand.  The 
movements  are  slow,  deliberate. 
With  moonlight  reflecting  on  the 
waves,  the  foam,  and  on  the  mon- 
ster's back,  you  get  a  feeling  of 
living  and  being  in  the  primeval, 
primordial  past. 

On  and  on  the  digging  goes, 
until  it  seems  that  only  the  head 


and  the  front  part  of  the  shell  are 
visible  above  the  sand.  There  is 
a  pause,  a  long  one,  while  the 
turtle  lays  her  eggs.  Then  she 
emerges  from  the  cavity,  fills  it 
with  sand  that  covers  a  hundred 
or  more  eggs,  and  slowly  makes 
her  way  back  into  the  surf. 

Sentimental?  Yes.  Sentimental- 
ity? Deliberately  so.  But  all  the 
while  this  turtle  has  come  out 
onto  the  beach,  dug  the  egg  ca- 
vity, laid  its  eggs,  covered  them 
with  the  sand  and  returned  to 
the  surf,  it  has  been  completely 
vulnerable  to  people  who  might 
wish  to  turn  it  on  its  back,  kill 
it  for  no  particular  reason,  and 
have  no  reasonable  use  for  the 
shell  or  its  contents. 

Some  people  dig  up  the  eggs  of 
sea  turtles.  Some  eat  the  eggs. 
Others  collect  them  and  display 
them  until  they  become  rancid, 
if  not  rotten,  and  throw  them 
away. 

No  one  knows  how  long  sea 
turtles  live.  Zoo  records  show 
them  to  live  more  than  a  hund- 
red years.  No  matter  how  long 
they  live,  how  large  they  become, 
or  how  intrinsically  useless  they 
might  be  to  mankind,  aren't  they 
worth  protecting?  Would  North 
Carolina  ever  be  the  same  if 
these  huge  sea  creatures  no  long- 
er came  out  of  the  surf  to  lay 
their  eggs  and  disappear  again 
into  the  sea? 

Few  people  ever  see  them. 
Fewer  watch  them  come  out  of 
the  sea  to  lay  their  eggs.  But 
wouldn't  all  of  us  like  to  know 
that  they  will  be  perpetuated  by 
protection,  and  that  they  will  be 
there  —  whether  we  or  our  de- 
scendents  ever  see  them  or  not? 

Certainly,  the  1967  General  As- 
sembly will  have  weightier  prob- 
lems to  deal  with  than  the  per- 
petuation of  sea  turtles.  But  the 
simple  addition  of  these  words: 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  or 
attempt  to  take  sea  turtles  or 
their  eggs  at  any  time  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July  and 
August"  to  G.  S.  113-102  (d). 
will  protect  sea  turtles  ad  infini- 
tum. 

Help  Wanted 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  informa- 
tion on  where  the  fish  mounting 
dealers  are  located  in  North  Carolina. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


George  L.  Wheelis 

Wildlife  Protector  George  L. 
Wheelis  was  born  July  19,  1941, 
in  Wilson,  North  Carolina.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde 
Wheelis  of  Wilmington,  North 


I'm  a  good  fisherman  and  I  need  this 
information.  Send  it  to:  STEVE 
WARD,  MAIDEN 

•  We  do  not  have  a  list  of  taxider- 
mists. Maybe  one  will  read  this  and 
offer  his  services. — Ed. 

Help! 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  enjoy  your  fine 
magazine  very  much,  and  appreciate 
your  good  works. 

Please  see  that  this  request  reach- 
es the  proper  people.  I  would  like 
information  on  how  to  raise  gourds, 
how  to  dry  them,  and  build  martin 
nests. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  all 
about  grafting  fruit  and  nut  trees. 

If  there  is  any  cost  involved 
please  let  me  know  how  much.  If 
such  is  not  available  let  me  know 
some  addresses  I  could  write  to. 
Thanks  for  your  time  and  effort. 
HENRY  L.  GURGANUS,  NEW 
BERN,  RT.  4,  BOX  248E 

Outside  Reading 

A  Citizen  Guide  To-'  Action  For 
Clean  Water  is  a  publication  of 
the  Citizen  Workshop  on  Clean 
Water  for  America,  a  project 
sponsored  by  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  other  promi- 
nent conservation  organizations 
and  institutions.  The  booklet  is 
designed  to  guide  the  interested 


Carolina,  and  spent  a  time  in  the 
Army.  Prior  to  employment  with 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, Wheelis  was  employed  by 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany. 

Wheelis  completed  the  Train- 
ing School  for  Wildlife  Protec- 
tors at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment in  Chapel  Hill  in  1964.  On 
October  14,  1964,  he  was  assigned 
by  the  Division  of  Game  to  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  Refuge  as  a  Re- 
fuge Assistant.  In  February, 
1965,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Division  of  Protection  and  work- 
ed as  a  trainee  at  Manns  Harbor 
until  January  1,  1966,  when  he 
was  assigned  as  Protector  in  Sur- 
ry County.  Since  his  initial  em- 
ployment, he  has  completed  one 
in-service  training  school. 

Wheelis  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Dobson.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Evelyn 
Bryant  of  Havelock,  North  Caro- 
lina. 


citizen,  his  club  or  organization, 
in  taking  part  in  the  nation-wide 
movement  to  render  this  coun- 
try's water  clean  once  again.  The 
basis  of  this  particular  part  of 
the  clean  water  program  is  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Act  and 
the  forerunners  to  that  law. 

In  the  section  on  State  Re- 
sponsibilities, it  is  pointed  out 
that  it  was  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  to  respect  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  state  and  further, 
that  the  states  have  a  difficult 
job  which  without  continued 
support  is  almost  an  impossible 
one.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the 
Guide.  Perhaps  you  agree  that 
it  is  a  right  and  an  obligation  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
clean  water.  If  so,  write  today  to 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, Division  of  Education,  Box 
2919,  Raleigh  27602  for  one  or 
more  free  copies  of  Action  For 
Clean  Water. 

John  Parker 

Arms  Issue 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  your  last  issue  of 
"Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,"  you 
had  an  article  of  Women,  Wildlife, 
and  the  Green  Stuff.  At  the  end  of  it 
you  asked  what  would  happen  to 
wildlife  conservation  if  it  were  not 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  NOV.,  1966 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    35,946 

Total  prosecutions    777 

Total  convictions    752 

Total  cases  not  guilty  .  .  .  6 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  12 

Total  cases  dismissed  .  .  7 
Total  fines  collected  $6,226.84 
Total  costs  collected  $6,622.85 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    567 

Total  prosecutions    25 

Total  convictions    24 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  1 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  0 

Total  fines  collected           $  115.00 

Total  costs  collected       .  $  230.85 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violations  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
or  its  personnel. 


possible,  for  American  Sportsmen  to 
buy  guns,  ammunition,  tackle,  and 
licenses. 

I  know  you  have  heard  about  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Senate  trying  to  pass  a  bill  to 
disarm  the  public  of  firearms  and 
ammunition.  By  doing  this  they  are 
destroying  one  of  America's  best 
sports  and  also  man's  means  of  pro- 
tecting himself.  I  think  we  should 
fight  this  and  stop  it.  Besides  the 
eight  nurses  were  not  killed  by  guns, 
but  knives,  and  are  they  going  to 
take  them  too? 

I  enjoy  hunting  very  much  and 
would  like  to  know  that  I  am  going 
to  do  some  in  the  future.  But  if  they 
disarm  the  people  what  are  we  going 
to  hunt  with,  bean  shooters? 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  hav- 
ing such  a  fine  magazine,  and  I  en- 
joy it  very  much.  GRADY  RAY 
STALEY,  LIBERTY 

•  Proposed  legislation  would  cur- 
tail the  sale  of  guns  by  mail  order. 
Let's  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  all  firearms  will  be  confiscated. 
—Ed. 


NEXT  MONTH'S  WILDLIFE 

How  to  preserve  plants 
Part  2,  wetland  story 
Photo  feature  on  mice 
Hardheaded  (woodpecker) 
neighbors 
And  more. 
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There's  little  question  where  the  term 
"billing  and  cooing"  came  from.  It  hap- 
pens (among  other  places)  in  the  world 
of  the  evening  grosbeak.  We  seldom  see 
it  since  these  birds  don't  nest  here  and 
usually  don't  become  this  amorous  until 
they  arrive  at  their  summer  homes. 
These  were  snapped  by  Henry  H.  Rhyne 
of  Mt.  Holly.  They  may  be  just  friends 
since  both  appear  to  be  males. 


BLACK  RACER 
•  continued  from  page  16 

Mating  takes  place  in  the 
spring  and  up  to  about  two  dozen 
non-adherent,  r  o  u  g  h-skinned 
eggs  are  laid  during  the  summer. 
Hatching  occurs  in  late  August 
or  September  and  the  young  are 
about  12  inches  in  length  at  em- 
ergence. 

Most  racers  remain  extremely 
nervous  and  seldom  submit  to 
free  handling.  As  a  result,  speci- 
mens generally  prove  to  be  poor 
captives  and  not  suited  for  the 
average  collection  of  harmless 
snakes.  ^ 


BLUEBIRDS 
•  continued  from  page  9 

as  compared  to  574  birds  in  1964, 
and  373  in  1963.  However,  as 
feared,  after  the  snows  of  Janu- 
ary, 1966,  the  1966  Spring  Count 
showed  a  drop  in  hoped-for  fig- 
ures. Only  one  area  actually 
showed  a  moderate  increase  in 
numbers — Chapel  Hill  reported  a 
count  of  93  bluebirds  for  spring 
1966,  compared  to  78  in  spring 
1965,  and  42  in  spring  1964.  The 
Carolina  Bird  Club  people  do  not 
feel  this  is  mere  coincidence: 
Chapel  Hill  is  the  location  of  the 
Dick  Irwin  Bluebird  Trail,  estab- 


lished by  Mr.  Terres,  and  all  over 
Chapel  Hill  people  have  erected 
hundreds  of  bluebird  boxes 
around  their  homes! 

Surely  this  one  instance  re- 
flects graphically  just  what  can 
be  done  in  a  concerted  effort  to- 
wards food  and  shelter  from  all 
of  us — it  should  inspire  all  of  us 
to  work  for  more  Bluebird  Trails! 
In  this  way,  we  can  help  in  a 
highly  beneficial  and  rewarding 
conservation  project. 

We  should  like  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  ALL  North  Carolinians  in 
erection  of  houses  for  the  blue- 
bird— will  you  join  us?  $ 


The  Pygmy  Sunfish 

*  continued  from  page  1 1 

ficiently  small  or  agile  to  penetrate  far  enough  into 
the  mats  of  vegetation  to  be  a  threat  to  the  pygmy 
sunfish.  No  doubt  an  occasional  individual  falls 
prey  to  a  young  pickerel  or  bass,  but  probably  a 
more  significant  menace  to  these  small  fishes  are 
voracious  nymphs  and  adults  of  aquatic  insects 
which  crawl  about  in  the  weeds. 

•  In  recent  years,  the  pygmy  sunfishes  have 
been  "discovered"  by  amateur  aquarists  and  as  a 
result,  several  articles  have  appeared  in  aquarium 
journals  discussing  their  behavior  and  how  they  are 
best  maintained.  It  is  important  that  captive  fish 
be  provided  with  an  abundance  of  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion and  with  living  food.  White  worms,  tubiflex 


worms  and  small  brine  shrimp  are  satisfactory  and 
easily  obtainable  living  foods. 

These  uniquely  beautiful  fishes  make  very  in- 
teresting aquarium  pets,  though  they  are  less 
flashy  and  active  than  most  imported  tropical  fish. 
Most  of  their  time  is  spent  lying  motionless  among 
the  weeds  or  on  the  bottom,  darting  about  actively 
only  when  feeding.  Under  proper  conditions,  pyg- 
my sunfish  can  be  induced  to  spawn  in  captivity. 
The  intricate  sexual  and  aggressive  displays  of 
males  are  fascinating,  and  any  attempt  to  describe 
them  would  be  inadequate. 

•  Suffice  it  to  say  that  relatively  little  is  known 
about  the  pygmy  sunfishes,  among  the  smallest  yet 
most  uniquely  interesting  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  fish  fauna. 
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PjPeace  and  Quiet 

There  are  several  rather  remote  natural  beauty  spots  in  North 
Carolina  that  offer  solitude  for  those  seeking  peace  and  quiet. 
The  one  shown  here  is  Alligator  Lake  in  Hyde  County. 
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Water  graces  our  state  in  many 
forms,  but  few  are  more  im- 
pressive than  clear  water  crash- 
ing over  mountain  rock.  This  is 
Looking  Glass  Falls  in  Transyl- 
vania County  with  a  few  late 
winter  icicles  clinging  to  the 
rock  wall.  Clean  water  is  one  of 
our  greatest  gifts;  what  are  you 
doing  about  it?  Photo  by  Joel 
Arrington. 


This  is  the  continuing  story  of  the  plight  of  North 
American  waterfowl.  It  concludes  next  month. 


Waterfowl 

vs 

Wetlands 
Shrinkage 

Part  II 

by  Daniel  A.  Poole 

/VxOTHER  problem  has  ap- 
peared. U.  S.  defense  commit- 
ments have  reduced  appropria- 
tions for  less  essential  activities, 
and  funds  are  not  being  request- 
ed for  the  accelerated  wetlands 
program  at  anywhere  near  the 
rate  originally  anticipated.  In 
fact,  advance  appropriations  so 
far  total  $38.5  million,  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  $75  million 
expected  by  this  time.  The  off- 
shoot of  this  has  been  to  delay 
wetlands  acquisition  and  leasing. 
(See  Fig.  3.)  Congress  has  before 
it  an  Administration-supported 
bill  that  would  extend  the  emerg- 
ency program  an  additional  8 
years,  but  without  any  increase 
in  the  $105  million  authorization. 
Meanwhile,  land  prices  continue 
to  rise,  and  the  amount  of  land 
that  $105  million  can  buy  over  15 
years  falls  considerably  short  of 
what  could  have  been  done  in  the 
briefer  span.  Further,  without 
this  additional  8-year  extension, 
the  Bureau  will  end  up  with 
about  one-half  of  the  acreage  it 
had  hoped  to  reserve  for  water- 
fowl. 

In  another  effort  to  slow  drain- 
age, at  least  to  the  point  where 
wildlife  inspections  could  be 
made  of  marshes  and  potholes 
on  which  federal  drainage  as- 
sistance is  requested,  Congress 


passed  a  law  in  1962  aimed  at 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota. 
There,  all  drainage  assistance  re- 
quests must  be  referred  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  If,  on  inspection  a 
pothole  is  determined  to  have  a 
high  waterfowl  value,  the  Bureau 
or  a  state  wildlife  agency  may  of- 
fer to  purchase  or  lease  the  area 
to  save  it  from  drainage.  Any 
landowner  refusing  to  lease  or 
sell  the  pothole  is  not  eligible  for 
federal  drainage  assistance  for  5 
years.  Some  good  wetlands  have 
been  preserved  under  this  law, 
although  others  have  been  drain- 
ed by  the  use  of  private  funds  or 
will  be  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance under  federal  agriculture 
programs  in  the  future.  Becom- 
ing more  sensitive  to  the  predica- 
ment of  waterfowl,  as  well  as  the 
paradox  of  one  federal  agency 
spending  funds  to  support  drain- 
age while  another  uses  public 
funds  to  preserve  wetlands,  the 
agency  under  whose  direction 
most  cost-sharing  payments  are 
made  has  ordered  its  state  offices 
to  reduce  this  form  of  assistance 
by  50%. 

The  Canadian  program,  now 
getting  underway,  contemplates 
a  number  of  important  activities. 
This  fall,  for  the  first  time,  hunt- 
ers of  migratory  birds  in  Canada 
are  required  to  have  a  $2  federal 
permit.  Purpose  of  the  permit, 
unlike  that  of  the  U.S.  duck 
stamp,  is  not  to  raise  revenue  for 
the  migratory  bird  program. 
Rather,  it  will  yield  the  names 
and  addresses  of  hunters  and  will 
enable  Canadian  wildlife  officials 
to  learn,  again  for  the  first  time, 
where  and  how  many  Canadians 
hunt  waterfowl,  the  kinds  and 
number  of  birds  taken,  and  other 
information  essential  to  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  an  in- 
telligent and  responsive  water- 


fowl management  program.  Ad- 
ditionally, pilot  studies  have  been 
completed,  and  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  is  ready  to 
launch  a  wetlands  leasing  pro- 
gram aimed  hopefully  at  preser- 
ving two-thirds  of  the  6  million 
small  potholes  in  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces from  drainage  and  filling. 
Contemplated,  too,  are  an  ex- 
panded waterfowl  research  pro- 
gram and  the  outright  purchase 
of  larger  nesting  and  over-wint- 
ering marshes. 

Today's  principal  problem,  and 
one  that  will  go  on  for  all  time, 
is  the  preservation  of  sufficient 
habitat  to  enable  the  birds  to  per- 
sist in  numbers  so  that  hunting 
can  be  permitted.  Under  acts  of 
Congress,  waterfowl  hunting  is 
permissive  rather  than  guaran- 
teed. Law  authorizes  hunting  on- 
ly when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  birds 
are  plentiful. 

Despite  current  state  and  fed- 
eral efforts,  it  is  evident  that 
much  more  must  be  done  to 
offset  the  large-scale  destruction 
of  wetlands  in  all  sections  of 
North  America.  The  problem  is 
most  critical  in  the  prairie  breed- 
ing grounds,  to  be  sure,  because 
if  waterfowl  lack  places  to  nest 
and  rear  their  young,  there  can 
be  no  large  annual  replenishment 
to  replace  those  birds  lost  to 
hunting  and  natural  mortality. 
Lacking  this  annual  replenish- 
ment, waterfowl  populations  de- 
cline. 

Program  inadequate 

The  federal  accelerated  wet- 
lands purchase  program,  even  if 
authorized  to  go  on  for  8  years 
past  its  original  7-year  expira- 
tion date,  will  be  inadequate  to 
the  task.  Rapidly  increasing  land 
prices  are  reducing  the  amount 
of  wetlands  that  can  be  bought 
with  a  fixed  amount  of  money. 
Further,  U.S.  defense  efforts 
have  a  priority  claim  on  avail- 
able funds  and  a  program  to  pre- 
serve wetlands  ranks  far  down 
on  the  list.  Also,  an  emerging 
concept  that  the  U.S.  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  feed  the  world,  if 
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Accelerated  federal  waterfowl  land  acquisition  program,  fiscal  years  1962- 
1968  —  goal  and  accomplishment. 


it  gains  national  favor,  will  mean 
that  more  wetlands  may  be 
drained  and  put  to  the  plow. 

One  glimmer  of  hope  for  slow- 
ing this  trend  is  the  recent  reso- 
lution of  a  major  agricultural  or- 
ganization, the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  calling  for  creation 
of  a  water-bank  program  under 
which  landowners  would  be  paid 
to  preserve,  rather  than  to 
destroy,  wetlands.  Drainage 
also  is  receiving  criticism  be- 
cause it  appears  to  contribute  to 
serious  flooding  in  some  areas. 
Rather  than  holding  water  on  the 
land  where  it  falls,  drainage  has- 
tens surface  flow  into  creeks  and 
rivers,  oftentimes  greatly  exceed- 
ing their  channel  capacity,  and 
floods  result. 

Much  must  be  done,  however, 
before  the  water-bank  concept  is 
translated  into  firm  agricultural 
and  land-use  policy.  Concentrat- 
ing attention  in  this  area  could 
yield  great  dividends  to  water- 
fowl because  it  offers  a  positive 
and  economically  defensible  ap- 
proach toward  preserving  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  wetlands  that 
are  in  private  ownership. 

A  lesser  problem  that  undoubt- 
edly will  persist  arises  from  the 
philosophical  differences  in  the 
federal  and  state  approach  to  set- 
ting waterfowl  shooting  seasons 
and  bag  limits.  Sole  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  each  year's  reg- 
ulations are  issued  after  consul- 
tation with  state  wildlife  agen- 
cies through  their  flyway  coun- 
cils, the  national  Waterfowl  Ad- 
visory Committee,  consisting  of 
flyway  representatives  and  con- 
servation groups,  and  after  an- 
alysis of  census  information  col- 
lected over  much  of  North  Am- 
erica. State  recommendations,  for 
the  most  part,  are  inclined  to  be 
hunter-oriented,  while  those  of 
the  Federal  Government  respond 
more  to  the  welfare  of  the  total 
waterfowl  resource. 

This  comment  is  not  to  imply 
that  either  the  states  or  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  are  wrong,  for  in  differ- 
ing there  always  is  the  expecta- 
tion that  re-examination  of  in- 
formation and  refinement  of  in- 


formation-gathering techniques 
and  their  analysis  can  only  re- 
sult in  an  improved  level  of 
waterfowl  management.  Through 
the  Bureau,  the  U.S.  is  investing 
between  $20  million  and  $25  mil- 
lion yearly  in  carrying  out  its  in- 
ternational responsibilities  for 
migratory  waterfowl.  The  states 
spend  only  a  fraction  of  this 
amount,  but  between  them  and 
the  Bureau  much  field  survey 
and  research  work  is  done  to  en- 
large, knowledge  about  water- 
fowl, for  law  enforcement,  and  to 
buy,  develop,  and  maintain 
waterfowl  habitat.  State  acquisi- 
tions are  more  for  management 
areas  where  hunting  is  permitt- 
ed; those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  for  refuges  and  for 
waterfowl  production  areas. 

Each  year's  shooting  regula- 
tions are  based  largely  on  the 
comparison  of  waterfowl  popula- 
tion and  production  information 
with  that  of  previous  years,  with 
wetlands  habitat  conditions,  the 
composition  and  nature  of  the 
hunter  kill  the  previous  season, 
and  many  other  factors.  The  cen- 
sus information  is  compiled  from 
massive  aerial  and  ground  sur- 
veys, involving  more  than  100 
men  and  covering  thousands  of 
miles,  during  which  the  number 
of  adult,  or  breeding,  ducks  in 
North  America's  major  nesting 
grounds  is  determined  each 
spring.  Following  this  are  pro- 
duction surveys,  again  in  the 
nesting  grounds,  to  get  informa- 
tion about  water  conditions,  hens 
with  broods,  and  number  of 
ducklings  per  brood.  Analysis  of 
this  information  results  in  the 
fall  flight  forecast,  which  forms 


most  of  the  basis  for  determina- 
tion of  hunting  regulations. 

Later  in  the  fall,  after  the  gun- 
ning season,  biologists  gather  to 
examine  wings  sent  in  by  coop- 
erating hunters.  From  these  they 
can  determine  the  various  species 
of  ducks  bagged,  whether 'adults 
or  young  of  the  year,  and  how 
well  the  hunting  kill  responded 
to  the  hunting  regulations.  That 
is,  through  varying  regulations, 
the  Bureau  seeks,  to  devote  gun 
pressure  on  certain  species  of 
waterfowl  and  to  lighten  it  on 
others. 

Surveys  yield  information 

Repeated  year  after  year,  these 
surveys  yield  a  string  of  informa- 
tion which  contributes  constantly 
to  the  improvement  of  waterfowl 
management.  Statistical  analyses 
play  a  fundamental  role  in  the 
evaluations,  and  a  large  federal 
staff  devotes  thousands  of  hours 
to  dissecting  the  information. 
Their  work,  without  doubt,  is  the 
most  intensive  application  of  at- 
tention given  any  group  of  wild- 
life in  the  world. 

Few  challenge  the  adequacy  of 
the  Bureau's  surveys.  However, 
some  question  the  conclusions 
the  Bureau  reaches  and  the  rec- 
ommendations that  follow. 

In  1966,  for  example,  all  signs 
point  to  a  larger  fall  flight  than 
in  some  previous  years.  Water 
conditions  were  good  in  the 
prairie  nesting  grounds,  weather 
was  not  harsh,  and  the  ducks  re- 
sponded with  brood  production 
well  above  the  long-term  aver- 
age. But  wildlife  observers  here 
and  in  Canada  report  that  there 
were  not  enough  breeding  adult 
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ducks  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  water  habitat  that  was  avail- 
able this  spring.  Had  there  been 
more  adults,  the  outlook  for  this 
fall's  flight  would  have  been 
much  better. 

On  this  essential  point,  then, 
taking  maximum  advantage  of 
habitat  conditions  in  the  breed- 
ing grounds  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  production  of  ducklings, 
rests  this  year's  duck  debate.  The 
Bureau  is  inclined  to  be  some- 
what restrictive  in  hopes  that 
more  ducks  will  survive  the 
hunting  season  and  return  to  the 
breeding  grounds  next  year. 
Some  states  would  be  more  liber- 
al, returning  fewer  birds  to  the 
breeding  grounds,  but  still  above 
this  year's  level. 

There  are  practical  reasons  for 
supporting  each  viewpoint.  The 
Bureau  suggests  that  by  holding 
down  the  kill  of  adults  in  years 
when  water  returns  to  the  prai- 
ries until  such  point  that  the 

Nesting  habitat,  adult  birds,  favorable 
weather,  mean  nests  of  eggs  and  more 
ducklings.  These  are  gadwall  eggs. 


maximum  amount  of  wetlands 
habitat  is  occupied  by  breeding 
ducks,  the  overall  population  will 
increase  greatly  and  more  liberal 
hunting  will  be  possible.  The 
Bureau  suggests,  too,  that  as  the 
drought  cycle  returns  to  the  prai- 
ries, and  as  the  number  of  water- 
fowl desiring  to  breed  as  adults 
exceeds  available  habitat,  heavier 
hunting  can  be  permitted  .  to 
bring  the  birds  into  closer  bal- 
ance with  their  habitat.  Habitat, 
in  the  Bureau's  thinking,  is  the 
critical  factor.  It  determines  how 
many  ducks  may  nest  and  its 
abundance  or  scarcity  influences, 
in  large  degree,  the  outlook  for 
each  fall  flight. 

The  state  wildlife  agencies 
that  are  most  critical  of  the 
Bureau's  viewpoint  support,  too, 
the  concept  of  returning  more 
breeding  adults  to  the  nesting 
grounds  when  habitat  conditions 
are  good.  They  question,  how- 
ever, the  Bureau's  recommenda- 
tion that  a  maximum  number  be 
returned  in  any  one  year.  They 
would  return  a  lesser  number, 


with  hunters  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  take  the  difference  by  way 
of  more  liberal  bag  limits  and 
shooting  seasons. 

Their  chief  arguments  have  a 
realistic  ring.  Restrictive  hunt- 
ing seasons  decrease  the  number 
of  persons  buying  licenses  and 
duck  stamps,  with  the  effect  that 
less  money  is  available  for  essen- 
tial waterfowl  and  other  wildlife 
programs.  In  some  primary  wint- 
ering grounds,  like  in  California, 
the  southern  terminus  of  most 
ducks  of  the  Pacific  F  1  y  w  a  y, 
agriculture,  subdivisions,  and 
other  developments  are  destroy- 
ing wetlands  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Nearly  75%  of  California's  wet- 
lands are  in  private  ownership 
and  used  as  duck  clubs.  Reduc- 
tion of  hunting  opportunity,  the 
Californians  warn,  could  discour- 
age the  clubs  to  the  point  that 
the  lands  may  be  sold,  drained 
and  developed.  Provision  of  wet- 
lands habitat  for  ducks,  already 
critical  in  California,  could  be- 
come an  unmanageable  problem 
should  this  happen.  There  is 
some  suggestion  that  the  dense 
concentration  of  waterfowl  in 
California  is  contributory  to  seri- 
ous outbreaks  of  fowl  cholera, 
such  as  occurred  last  winter, 
when  an  estimated  70,000  ducks 
and  geese  perished. 

Gun  pressure  theory 

A  prevailing  theory  in  water- 
fowl management  is  to  put  gun 
pressure  on  those  species  of 
waterfowl  that  are  in  the  num- 
erical position  to  take  it.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  blue-winged 
teal,  which  leaves  the  country 
well  ahead  of  most  waterfowl 
gunning  seasons.  An  experiment- 
al season  was  held  last  year,  in 
the  Mississippi  and  Central  Fly- 
ways,  to  determine  if  hunters 
could  concentrate  their  fire  on 
the  blue  wings  without  destroy- 
ing other  waterfowl.  A  second 
season  will  be  held  this  year. 
Other  recent  examples  of  species 
management,  were  the  restric- 
tions on  canvasbacks  and  red- 
heads in  recent  years,  which 
sought  to  lessen  gun  mortality 
on  two  species  that  were  in  num- 
erical difficulty  because  of  the 
lack  of  water  in  their  breeding 
grounds.  ± 
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UR  own  brand  of  western 
civilization  has  been  some  two 
hundred  years  in  the  making. 
This  is  considered  to  be  a  short 
history  by  people  who  study  the 
development  of  nations  and  so- 
cieties. And  we  must  agree  it  is  a 
relatively  short  time,  considering 
the  thousands  of  years  of  record- 
ed history  for  such  countries  as 
China  and  Egypt. 

For  such  a  young  nation,  even 
the  most  begrudging  will  admit 
we  have  carved  quite  a  niche  for 
ourselves  in  the  pages  of  human 
progress.  Certainly,  we  have 
made  phenomenal  growth  in  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  education, 
medicine,  and  many  other  fields. 
But  for  all  our  contributions  in 
the  many  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor, we  have  made  some  glar- 
ing errors  that  cannot  be  correct- 
ed or  even  mitigated. 

To  say  the  least,  we  have  been 
slow  in  recognizing  the  need  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources. 
A  classic  example  of  American 
short-sightedness  was  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  American  bis- 
on. Herds  that  once  literally 
covered  a  continent  were  indis- 
criminately slaughtered  to  the 
point  of  extinction,  most  of  it  oc- 
curring in  one  brief  ten-year 
span.  Today,  the  American  bison, 


or  buffalo,  is  found  only  in  pro- 
tected areas  of  state  or  federally- 
owned  lands,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
on  private  lands. 

"We  have  learned  our  lesson," 
you  may  say,  and  point  at  the 
commendable  work  being  carried 
out  by  state  and  federal  agencies 
and  a  lamentably  few  private 
groups  in  wildlife  conservation. 
But  many  people  are  concerned 
over  the  future  of  the  wild  tur- 
key in  North  Carolina  and  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resour- 
ces Commission  has  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  resources  to 
the  turkey  situation  in  Tarheelia. 

T  urkey  hunting  is  a  very  un- 
productive sport  in  much  of  the 
state.  Game  management  officials 
inform  us  that  only  a  few  loca- 
tions have  turkey  populations 
that  are  in  good  shape  and  able 
to  increase  in  numbers.  Like  the 
buffalo,  they  are  prospering  only 
where  they  have  protection  from 
indiscriminate  hunting. 

The  wild  turkey  is  smart,  fast 
and  wary.  He  has  excellent  vis- 
ion, good  hearing,  and  some  jok- 
ingly swear  his  sense  of  smell 
is  well  developed.  With  all  this 
in  his  favor,  the  wild  turkey  is 
a  sucker  for  the  poacher  with  his 
bait  and  out-of-season  hunting. 


And  few,  indeed,  are  the  honest 
hunters  who  will  not  shoot  a 
turkey  on  sight,  in  or  out  of  sea- 
son, hen  or  torn.  This  sorry  state 
of  affairs  has  led  to  the  virtual 
elimination  of  huntable  turkey 
populations,  except  in  protected 
areas  and  among  the  dense,  un- 
settled bottomlands  of  a  few 
large  streams  or  bodies  of  water. 
Drainage  and  improved  access 
are  threatening  to  destroy  the 
sanctuary  value  of  the  latter 
category. 

Of  course,  good  turkey  habitat 
has  been  in  short  supply  for 
many  years,  but  other  states  with 
less  suitable  habitat  than  some  of 
ours  have  some  good  turkey  pop- 
ulations. New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  two  good  examples.  A 
noted  wild  turkey  specialist 
pointed  out  in  a  seminar  recently 
that  flocks  could  be  observed  in 
open  farm  country  devoted  pri- 
marily to  dairy  farming  in  both 
of  these  states.  A  covey  of  quail 
could  hardly  make  it  under  the 
same  circumstances  in  North 
Carolina,  so  how  can  a  big, 
vulnerable  game  bird  like  the 
turkey  survive? 

The  answer  must  be  a  con- 
servation-consciousness on  the 
part  of  the  people.  They  insist  on 
good  dog  control  and  are  de- 
termined to  have  the  turkey  as 
an  enjoyable  part  of  their  com- 
munity and  for  the  sporting  and 
aesthetic  pleasure  of  future  gen- 
erations. They  hunt  the  turkey, 
yes,  but  their  harvest  is  discrimi- 
nate. The  continued  existence 
and  increase  of  the  flocks  illu- 
strates a  determined  effort  by  the 
people  to  conserve  a  wildlife  re- 
source. Law  enforcement  alone 
has  not  been  responsible  for  this 
remarkable  situation.  The  people 
who  control  and  hunt  the  habitat 
must  be  given  the  greater  credit, 
for  it  is  they,  in  the  final  an- 
alysis, who  constitute  the  law. 
They  make  the  law,  insist  that 
violators  be  prosecuted,  and  de- 
mand stiff  penalties  for  the  guil- 
ty. We  would  do  well  to  look  at 
our  own  situation  in  the  light  of 
theirs. 

We  might  go  out  on  a  limb  and 
say  there  are  probably  turkeys  in 
two-thirds  of  all  the  counties  in 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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Hard-headed 
Neighbors 


by  Kathryn  Moseley 


JOHN  TAYLOR 
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HE  pileated  woodpecker  is  an  incredible 
bird.  Especially  if  you  meet  it  eye  to  eye  on  an 
early  morning  when  you  were  not  aware  such 
a  bird  even  existed. 

A  persistent  hammering  on  our  mountain  cabin 
wall  awakened  us  and  sent  us  to  the  window  to  look 
directly  into  the  face  of  this  large  black  and  white 
bird  propped  against  the  house  pounding  the  old 
siding  with  a  blurry  red  head  while  splinters  flew 
like  kindling. 

Horrified,  we  ran  out  to  inspect  the  damage.  A 
swarm  of  large  carpenter  bees  that  resemble 
bumble  bees  had  bored  into. the  outer  wall  and  set 
up  housekeeping.  The  woodpecker  was  after  the 
bees  and  their  larvae.  We  patched  up  the  house  and 
then  set  out  to  find  the  facts  about  this  impossible, 


flamboyant  bird.  What  we  learned  was  to  have 
great  respect  for  it. 

P  ILEATED  woodpeckers  are  nature's  most  dedi- 
cated conservationists.  Their  food  is  largely  wood- 
boring  insects  and  larvae  which  they  locate  ac- 
curately and  have  the  skill  and  equipment  to  de- 
stroy. Ornithologists  agree  that  the  pileated  wood- 
peckers are  efficient  preservers  of  woodland  eco- 
nomy. They  have  an  uncanny  knack  of  locating  in- 
jurious insects.  The  birds  seem  to  know  infested 
trees  or  lumber  even  when  it  appears  sound.  They 
rarely  disfigure  a  healthy  tree. 

The  pileated  is  known  by  many  names,  King  of 
the  Woods,  Log  Cock,  Wood  Cock,  and  Great  God 
Woodpecker.  It  measures  about  nineteen  inches  in 
length  and  is  slate  black  with  white  stripes  on  the 
sides  of  the  head.  There  is  a  large,  conspicuous, 
poppy-red  crest  which  is  larger  on  the  male  than 
the  female.  The  young  have  the  red  crest  even 
in  juvenile  plumage.  The  male  wears  long,  white 
strips  along  his  throat  and  both  birds  have  large 
areas  of  white  which  show  on  the  wings  in  flight. 

Several  years  ago  we  bought  a  home  in  the 
mountain  woods  on  the  knoll  of  a  river  and  we 
were  delighted  to  learn  that  we  have  a  pair  of 
these  birds  as  hard-headed  neighbors.  The  land  is 
perfect  for  woodpeckers  of  all  kinds.  Most  of  the 
trees  are  very  old  and  of  course  many  are  rotted. 
There  is  a  heavy  second  growth  amid  the  stumps 
of  the  old  timber.  Along  the  riverlines  many  of  the 
trees  have  been  root-drowned  and  are  dying.  It  is 
not  then  surprising  that  downy  and  hairy  wood- 
peckers, flickers  and  their  red-bellied  kin  and  the 
King  of  the  Woods  should  claim  these  wild  acres. 


S 


INCE  this  is  a  bird  of  extensive  woodlands  it 
is  assumed  to  be  shy;  but  we  believe  otherwise  as 
we  often  see  the  pair  swing  over  our  heads  across 
the  yard  in  an  undulating,  awkward  flight.  The 
birds  are  also  said  to  be  silent  except  in  the  court- 
ing spring.  Not  ours.  We  have  year  around  shout- 
ers.  "Whuck,  Whuck,  Whuck,"  they  call  in  hoarse, 
deep  voices  with  one  bird  in  the  pine  tree  and  the 
other  in  an  oak.  If  separated  the  sound  is  more 
like,  'Whucka,  Whucka,  Whucka,"  in  a  wild,  ex- 
cited yell. 

There  is  also  the  resonant  rolled  drumming  of 
the  male.  It  is  thought  this  is  his  manner  of  pro- 
claiming ownership  of  his  territory.  The  roll  may 
be  a  dozen  strokes  increasing  in  rapidity  and  then 
slowing  down.  Sometimes  we  hear  only  slow  heavy 
beats  resounding  from  a  hollow  limb  that  are 
drum-like  in  timbre. 

A  stand  of  hemlocks  grows  just  over  the  knoll 
from  the  house.  The  largest  of  these  has  a  hollowed 
base  and  one  deep  oval  hole  half-way  up  its  trunk. 
Next  to  it  is  a  tree  simply  riddled  with  holes  that 
are  two  to  three  inches  deep  and  six  to  eight  inches 
wide.  We  recognize  these  as  pileated  feeding  holes. 
The  other  hemlocks  in  the  grove  seem  perfect.  We 
thought  the  one  so  badly  scarred  was  doomed  ex- 
cept as  a  bird  banquet  table.  When  we  heard  the 
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WADE  WALKER 


A  large,  dark-colored  bird  with  flashes  of  white  and  a  bit  of 
red,  this  is  the  pileated  in  flight.  At  right,  the  marks  of  a 
piliated  woodpecker  in  a  dead  tree. 

familiar  pounding  we  slipped  as  close  as  possible  to 
see  the  bird  at  work. 

Its  legs  are  short  and  strong  and  the  bird  grasps 
the  tree  with  claws.  Its  toes  are  so  arranged  that 
the  outer  hind  toes  are  shorter  than  the  outer 
front  toes  to  make  a  better  hold  The  stiff-feathered 
tail  is  a  prop  on  which  the  pecker  leans  for  sup- 
port while  chopping.  There  is  usually  a  tentative 
tap  and  the  bird  cocks  its  head  to  listen.  Satisfied 
there  are  larvae  within,  the  pounding  begins.  Na- 
ture gave  this  woods  bird  a  thick  head  with  a 
jar-proof  skull.  The  bones  between  the  beak  and 
the  cranium  are  connected  with  spongy  tissue 
which  absorbs  the  shock  before  it  reaches  the  brain. 
It  is  able  to  beat  its  head  twenty  times  a  second 
for  an  hour  continually  which  sets  up  skull  vi- 
brations which  would  kill  any  other  bird  or  animal. 
The  great  beak  has  a  chisel-shaped  point  which  is 
used  as  a  wedge  to  split  the  wood.  Inside  of  the 
beak  is  a  long  barbed  tongue  which  scoops  up  the 
grubs  or  ants  from  their  burrows. 

Now,  many  months  later,  the  birds  have  stopped 
feeding  in  the  hemlock  grove  and  even  the  scarred, 
mutilated  tree  seems  to  be  thriving.  Undoubtedly 
the  chiselers  cleaned  out  all  of  the  labyrinthine  bur- 
rows of  the  destructive  carpenter  ants  and  both 
trees  once  infested  have  healed  themselves. 

ti  E  think  our  pileated  couple  nests  in  the  dead 
stump  of  an  old  oak  close  to  the  river.  We  under- 
stand they  use  the  same  location  and  even  the  same 
tree  trunk  for  a  new  nest  each  spring.  Because  of 
the  location  of  the  tree  we  cannot  be  too  sure  of 
what  is  going  on  in  this  exciting  time  of  their 
lives.  The  books  say  the  nesting  hole  is  usually 
conically  shaped.  The  bowl  is  about  six  inches 
across  and  may  have  a  depth  of  two  feet. 

There  are  usually  three  or  four  white  eggs  on 
a  bare  bed  of  splintered  wood.  The  male  takes 
his  turn  with  incubation,  about  eighteen  days,  and 
then  helps  with  the  infant  feeding  by  regurgitation 
after  the  eggs  hatch.  Both  birds  are  devoted  par- 
ents. We  have  never  seen  the  whole  family  at  once 


but  young  and  small  pileateds,  which  we  assume 
are  the  offspring,  flap  from  tree  to  tree  on  unac- 
customed wings. 

These  woodpeckers  are  not  rare  and  it  is  believed 
they  will  not  become  extinct  as  have  their  distinc- 
tive relative,  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker.  The  pi- 
leateds are  protected  by  law  and  loved  and  respect- 
ed by  bird  lovers,  naturalists  and  conservationists. 
However  to  the  rural  electric  and  telephone  com- 
panies they  have  become  hard-headed  nuisances. 
For  no  good  or  understandable  reason  the  pileated 
woodpeckers  have  decided  to  drill  holes  in  utility 
poles.  Usually  these  holes  are  not  used  for  nests 
and  since  the  poles  are  usually  sound  and  bug- 
free  they  are  of  no  use  for  feeding  holes.  Perhaps 
the  birds  mean  them  for  winter  shelters  as  these 
birds  do  dig  cavities  for  winter  occupancy.  Per- 
haps they  dig  just  to  make  trouble.  Line  men  have 
nailed  heavy  metal  wire  over  the  hole  only  to 
have  it  torn  out,  they  have  filled  the  holes  with 
roofing  tar,  they  have  used  sprays  and  decoys,  all 
to  no  avail.  The  big  birds  keep  on  drilling.  Scien- 
tists do  not  know  why. 

Since  I  am  not  a  scientist  I  make  a  guess:  it  is 
the  defiant,  impudent  answer  to  men  who  placed 
utility  poles  where  tall  pines  once  stood,  who 
smeared  asphalt  and  concrete  over  a  once  leafy 
carpeted  forest  floor.  If  the  pileated  now  survives  it 
must  learn  to  adjust  to  creeping  urbanization  of  a 
once  arboreal  world.  What  better  way  than  to  bang 
away,  cutting  holes  in  man's  pet  projects. 

Happily  there  can  be  and  will  be  an  answer: 
enough  green,  tangled  primeval-like  forest  pre- 
serves, many  more  leafy,  naturalized  parks.  Then 
there  are  people  who  own  a  few  or  many  acres  of 
land  that  could  become  private  bird  sanctuaries 
where  timber  is  allowed  to  grow  old  and  die  as 
nature  intended.  The  pileated  woodpecker  is  a  wary 
but  alert  and  intelligent  bird.  Given  half  a  chance 
it  will  adapt  to  less  primeval  conditions  than  it 
once  knew.  Then  the  wild,  weird  cry  of  this  bird 
of  the  wilderness  may  always  be  heard  over  and 
above  the  humming  of  the  wires  that  man  has 
strewn.  ± 
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Mounting  Plants 
Under  Plastic 


by  Karl  E.  Graerz 


B 


OTANISTS  and  other  plant  collectors  will  be 
interested  in  the  "plastic  seal"  method  of  mount- 
ing plant  specimens.  This  process  consists  of  press- 
ing freshly  collected  plant  specimens  between  light- 
weight, white  cardboard  and  a  sheet  of  clear  plastic 
which  is  coated  with  an  adhesive  on  one  surface. 
These  mounts  are  actually  attractive  plant  pictures. 
A  little  arranging  "know-how"  is  needed  to  proper- 
ly display  the  specimen  for  artistic  balance  and 
naturalness.  Since  these  cards  are  sealed  almost 
airtight,  the  vivid  leaf  and  flower  colors  are  re- 
tained for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  author  has 
some  three-year-old  mounts  which  are  as  bright 
and  colorful  as  the  day  they  were  made. 

This  method  has  several  advantages  over  the 
conventional  herbarium  folder.  The  plants  are  used 
in  a  fresh  condition.  Prepressing  and  drying  is  not 
necessary.  The  specimens  will  endure  a  great  deal 
of  handling  without  any  danger  of  crumbling  or 
deteriorating  with  use.  When  properly  stored,  the 
colors  remain  truer  and  the  plants  are  impervious 
to  insect  damage.  A  collection  will  occupy  only  a 
small  space.  The  mounts  may  be  filed  in  boxes  or 
drawers,  or  punched  and  put  in  ring  binders. 

There  are  disadvantages  with  this  plastic  for 
herbariums  where  plants  are  used  for  scientific 
study.  The  plastic  covering  precludes  close  study  of 
the  specimens.  In  addition,  heavy  bulky  plants  are 
difficult  and  often  impossible  to  mount  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Instructions 

The  successive  steps  in  mounting  plant  speci- 
mens are  as  follows: 

1.  Keep  the  collected  plants  in  a  fresh  condition 
for  mounting.  Wilted  leaves  and  flower  parts 
are  usually  more  difficult  to  handle. 

2.  Reduce  thickness  of  bulky  plant  specimens  to 
make  mounting  easier.  When  flower  and  stem 
parts  exceed  1/8"  or  so  in  thickness,  it  is  best 
to  reduce  them.  This  is  done  by  splitting  off 
one  side  of  stems  or  cutting  flowers  approxi- 
mately in  half. 

3.  Remove  the  protective  paper  which  covers  the 
adhesive  on  the  plastic  sheet.  Lay  the  plastic  on 
a  flat  surface  with  the  adhesive  side  up.  Cut 
and  adjust  the  plant  specimen  to  fit  the  size 
of  the  cardboard.  Leave  a  half-inch  margin  on 


The  author  is  Plant  Materials  Specialist,  USDA,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  He  is  stationed  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
works  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 


USDA-SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


Showing  comparative  size,  here  are  two  mounted  plant  speci- 
mens. The  plastic  all  but  disappears  and  gives  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  seeds  and  flowering  parts. 


MOUNTING  JIG 


13  '4" 


90° 


Top  View 

A  =  3/4"  x  IV'  x  13%"  strip 
B  -  3/4"  x  IV  x  10"  strip 

v/front  edge  beveled  13  45° 
C  =  Plywood  -  11%"  x  13%" 


Side  View 

Showing  beveled  edge  of  strip  B. 
A  strip  of  mounting  cardboard  is 
placed  under  this  strip. 


Card  board 
Shim 


DCTA  I  L  "A" 


This  is  a  plan  for  constructing  the  mounting  jig  as  de- 
scribed. Below,  the  plant  has  been  placed  on  the  adhesive 
side  of  the  plastic  and  the  cardboard  is  lowered. 
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all  sides  to  provide  for  a  perfect  seal.  After  a 
preliminary  trial  of  arranging  and  centering  the 
plant  on  the  cardboard,  place  the  specimen  on 
the  plastic.  The  side  of  the  plant  which  will- 
be  seen  in  the  finished  mount  must  be  placed 
down  and  in  contact  with  the  plastic.  Carefully 
press  and  smooth  out  each  leaf  and  flower  or 
fruit. 

4.  Print  identifying  information,  such  as  common 
name,  scientific  name,  and  date  and  place  of 
collection,  on  the  face  side  of  the  cardboard  in 
black  ink.  Along  the  top  and  lower  edge  of 
the  card  is  best.  Additional  information  may  be 
printed  later  on  the  back  of  the  card. 

5.  Join  the  butt  ends  of  the  card  (printing  down) 
and  the  plastic  along  the  edge.  A  simple  "jig" 
made  of  two  strips  of  wood  tacked  down  to 
form  a  right  angle  will  help  to  align  the  plastic 
and  cardboard.  Then  allow  the  card  to  fold 
like  one  side  of  a  hinge  over  the  mounted  plant 
beneath.  Firm  the  butt  edge  of  the  card  first. 
Then,  using  both  thumbs,  rub  the  heavy  cen- 
tral or  stem  section  of  the  plant  firmly  until 
the  imprint  of  the  stem  (flowers,  etc.)  is  plain- 
ly visible  on  the  Cardboard.  This  is  important, 
for  the  cardboard  must  be  bent  to  provide  a 
large  portion  of  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the 
mounted  plant.  Then  rub  the  sides  and  top  of 
the  card  to  get  firm  contact. 

6.  Turn  the  card  plastic  side  up,  and  give  a  final 
smoothing  by  hand.  A  hard  instrument,  such 
as  the  back  of  a  pocket  knife,  should  not  be 
used  for  rubbing.  Such  treatment  often  scars 
the  plastic  and  bruises  the  plant  specimen. 

After  mounting,  moisture  from  the  pressed  plant 
slowly  escapes  through  the  cardboard  back.  Fresh- 
ly mounted  specimens  should,  therefore,  be  spread 
out  face  down  for  a  few  days  to  allow  them  to  dry. 
After  this,  they  may  be  stacked  and  filed. 

Selection  of  Plants 

This  method  of  preserving  plant  specimens  works 
especially  well  with  most  grasses  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Woody  plants,  because  of  thick  stems  and 


bulky  fruit,  are  difficult  and  often  impossible  to 
mount.  The  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  press  well. 
Aquatic  plants  may  be  mounted  if  they  are  first 
pressed  between  blotters  for  about  a  day  to  eli- 
minate excess  moisture.  Plant  collections  should 
be  planned  for  the  season  of  the  year  which  will 
find  the  specimens  in  bloom  or  in  seed.  This  applies 
particularly  to  grasses  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Some  Practical  Uses 

Although  this  method  has  some  limitations  for 
large-scale  herbarium  use,  it  is  an  ideal  teaching 
and  learning  aid.  In  several  southeastern  states, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  used  this  device 
to  train  personnel  in  matters  of  plant  identification, 
use  and  management.  Such  a  program  consists  of 
taking  a  group  to  the  field  in  the  morning,  at  which 
time  plants  are  collected  and  identified.  The  after- 
noon is  spent  in  labeling,  mounting,  and  learning 
more  about  the  plants  collected.  Some  sessions  are 
set  up  specifically  for  grasses  and  broadleaved 
weeds,  some  for  trees  and  woodland  studies,  others 
for  printing. 

The  trainees  are  given  additional  supplies  of  new 
mounting  material  to  take  home.  As  they  run 
across  other  interesting  plants  which  are  unknown 
to  them,  the  specimens  can  be  mounted  arid  sent  in 
for  identification.  A  half-inch  strip  of  cardboard 
is  left  uncovered  at  the  top  of  the  card  to  allow 
for  printing.  Botany  departments  of  several  uni- 
versities have  adapted  the  idea,  and  the  Forest 
Service  is  experimenting  with  its  use  in  tree  identi- 
fication work. 

Specifications  for  Materials 

The  clear,  cellulose  acetate,  plastic  sheets  are 
.005  in  thickness.  One  surface  is  coated  with  an 
adhesive  which  is  protected  by  a  removable  back- 
ing or  liner.  Although  several  colors  of  cardboard 
have  been  tried,  a  plain  white  sheet  seems  to  show 
off  the  specimen  to  best  advantage.  This  board 
must  have  a  relatively  "slick"  surface  to  make  an 
adequate  bond  with  the  adhesive  on  the  plastic.  The 
card  (or  railroad  board)  must  be  sufficiently  thin 
and  pliable  to  take  the  impression  of  thick  portions 
of  plants.  The  type  used  successfully  is  .018  thick. 

The  size  of  the  mounts  may  vary  considerably. 
A  small  but  handy  and  inexpensive  size  is  a  6"  x 
10".  A  10"  x  12"  is  a  standard  size  which  is  readily 
available.  For  larger  sizes  (such  as  regular  her- 
barium mounts)  the  plastic  may  be  purchased  in 
rolls.  The  materials  for  a  6"  x  10"  mount  cost  about 
six  cents. 

The  line  drawing  for  a  mounting  jig  shows  the 
necessary  measurements.  The  plastic  with  the  plant 
adhered  to  the  top  surface  is  placed  in  the  jig  first. 
Two  edges  of  the  plastic  are  closely  fitted  into  the 
right  angle  of  the  jig.  The  beveled  edge  of  the  wood 
strip  helps  to  bring  any  curled  corners  of  the  plastic 
down  to  an  even  line.  The  bottom  edge  of  card- 
board is  then  inserted  into  the  bevel  at  a  45°  angle. 
When  the  edges  of  the  card  and  plastic  meet,  the 
lower  margin  is  sealed.  The  balance  of  the  card 
is  then  pressed.  ^ 
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Wildlife  Management  — 
an  Evolutionary  Process 


o 


by  Spencer  Amend 

Wildlife  Biologist 


UR  present  system  of  wild- 
life management  in  the  United 
States  has  been  a  long  time  in  its 
development.  While  raised  to  a 
professional  level  for  less  than  a 
half  century,  it  has  been  evolv- 
ing ever  since  men  began  hunt- 
ing. 

Sportsmen's  clubs  and  wildlife 
biologists  alike  have  evolved 
with  unity  of  purpose;  to  per- 
petuate and  improve  our  hunting 
and  fishing  resources.  The  origin- 
al goal  of  personal  consumption 
has  gradually  given  way  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  for  recreation 
and  to  such  broad  aspects  of  con- 
servation as  control  of  stream 
and  air  pollution,  multiple-use 
for  maximum  utilization  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  the  National  Park 
System  for  preservation  of  the 
primeval. 

Development  of  game  manage- 
ment principles  often  was  a  trial 
and  error  procedure.  People  were 
becoming  aware  of  a  need  for 
some  measures  of  game  manage- 
ment, but  did  not  know  how  to 
proceed.  And  in  a  conservative 
effort,  strict  hunting  regulations 
were  imposed.  Closed  seasons, 
small  bag  limits  on  small  game 
species,  and  buck-only  deer 
hunts  became  the  orders  of  the 
day.  In  some  instances,  these 
measures  were  warranted,  but  in 
others  they  were  a  poor  starting 
place. 

What-  About  Predators? 

Sportsmen  were  certain  that 
predators  were  killing  game  that 
they  wished  to  harvest  them- 
selves. It  was  only  natural  for 
hunters  to  begin  killing  preda- 
tors. We  now  know  that  predator 


control  is  sometimes  justified, 
but  it  is  seldom  the  complete 
remedy. 

Hunters  often  felt  that  game 
in  an  area  could  be  increased  by 
releasing  artificially  propagated 
wildlife.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
raising  and  releasing  game  birds 
and  animals,  supposedly  to  in- 
crease existing  populations.  In- 
dividuals responsible  for  these 
programs  did  not  realize  that  the 
release  of  more  of  a  species  in  an 
area  is  often  detrimental  to  exist- 
ing native  populations. 

In  many  cases,  sanctuaries 
were  established  to  give  complete 
protection  to  game  species — for 
what?  Our  management  area  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina  with  con- 
trolled hunts  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  realization  that  total  protec- 
tion can  lead  to  animal  popula- 
tions' decrease  rather  than  in- 
crease. 

The  result  of  failures  of  the 
above  policies  was  the  realization 
that  animal  populations  usually 
remain  at  about  the  maximum 
level  which  the  available  habitat 
will  support.  Biologists  refer  to 
this  concept  as  "carrying  cap- 
acity." A  certain  piece  of  farm- 
land may  have  a  carrying  cap- 
acity of  four  coveys  of  bobwhite, 
while  a  certain  patch  of  wood- 
land border  along  a  stream  may 
have  a  carrying  capacity  of  three 
deer.  Beyond  this  carrying  cap- 
acity some  factor  (the  term 
"limiting  factor"  is  used)  pre- 
vents the  populations  from  in- 
creasing. 

This  factor  may  vary  and  is 
often  a  combination  of  things, 
but  the  limiting  factor  idea  still 


applies.  It  may  be  such  things  as 
winter  food,  cover,  proper  nest- 
ing sites,  or  even  an  obscure 
thing  like  a  mineral  deficiency 
in  the  soil.  Whatever  the  limiting 
factor,  to  gain  significant  increa- 
ses in  game  populations,  it  must 
be  discovered  and  remedied. 

The  present  method  of  biolo- 
gists in  producing  more  game  for 
the  hunters'  bag  is  a  systematic 
procedure  as  opposed  to  the  ori- 
ginal trial  and  error  system. 

Need  for  Answers 

The  biologist  is  faced  with 
many  questions  that  he  must 
answer  to  help  him  reach  the  an- 
swer of  how  to  produce  more 
hunting.  First,  he  will  want  to 
know  the  status  of  the  present 
population  and  how  well  it  is  in 
balance  with  its  present  habitat. 
He  must  know  something  about 
the  life  history  of  the  animal. 
What  are  its  habitat  require- 
ments? What  is  its  longevity? 
How  many  young  is  it  capable  of 
producing  each  year?  Is  it  a 
social  animal  that  lives  in  groups 
like  quail  or  white-tail  deer,  or 
does  it  remain  solitary  through- 
out much  of  the  year?  How 
mobile  is  it;  does  it  range  over  a 
few  or  several  square  miles?  Is 
it  migratory?  What  are  its  food 
habits? 

All  this  information — and  we 
could  go  on  listing  questions  for 
several  pages — is  used  by  the 
biologist  in  deciding  how  to  best 
go  about  producing  more  hunting 
and  fishing  on  the  available  land. 

With  the  present  techniques 
and  knowledge  available,  the  art 
(or  science)  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  far  from  exact.  However, 
the  most  urgent  problem  facing 
wildlife  managers  is  not  manag- 
ing wildlife,  but  managing  peo- 
ple. Getting  people  to  accept 
principles  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment as  developed  by  profession- 
al game  managers  is  usually  the 
first  hurdle  in  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  game  restoration.  The 
degree  to  which  Tarheel  sports- 
men— particularly  through  the 
Wildlife  Federation  —  cooperate 
with  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  been  the  means 
of  establishing  a  sound  program 
of  wildlife  management  in  this 
state.  ^ 
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Last  month  we  walked  through  Nature  in  the  Schiele 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Gastonia;  now  come  with 
us  through  the  doors  of  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Raleigh  for  another  look  at  Nature. 


A  Look 

At  Nature-ll 

by  W.  L.  Hamnett 

Director,  N.  C.  State  Museum 
of  Natural  History 

T 

J.  HE  distance  between  the  ear 
and  eye  is  small,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  hearing  and  seeing 
is  great. 

In  this  busy,  critical  and  skep- 
tical age,  each  man  is  seeking  to 
know  all  things,  and  life  is  too 
short  for  many  words.  The  eye 
is  used  more  and  more,  the  ear 
less  and  less;  and  in  the  use  of 
the  eye,  descriptive  writing  is 
set  aside  for  pictures,  and  pic- 
tures in  turn  are  replaced  by 
actual  objects.  Amid  such  tend- 
encies, the  Museum,  it  would 
seem,  should  find  a  congenial 
place,  for  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  useful  auxiliary  of  all  sys- 
tems of  teaching  by  means  of  ob- 
ject lessons. 

Museum  collections  are  divid- 
ed into  two  great  classes:  the  ex- 
hibition series,  which  constitutes 
the  main  educational  portion  and 
is  exposed  to  public  view  with 
all  possible  accessions  for  public 
entertainment  and  instruction; 
and  the  study  series,  which  is 
kept  in  the  scientific  laboratories 
and  examination  of  it  is  largely 
confined  to  professional  investi- 
gators. 

In  every  properly  conducted 
museum,   the   collections  must 


from  the  very  beginning  divide 
themselves  into  these  two  clas- 
ses; and  in  planning  for  museum 
administration,  provision  should 
be  made  not  only  for  the  display 
of  objects  in  suitable  exhibit 
cases,  but  for  the  preservation  of 
large  collections  not  available  for 
exhibition  which  are  to  be  used 
for  study  by  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  specialists. 

A  finished  museum  is  a  dead 
museum,  and  a  dead  museum  is 
a.  useless  museum.  One  thing  that 
should  be  kept  prominently  in 
mind  in  any  museum  is  that  the 
work  will  never  be  finished,  for 
when  collections  cease  to  grow, 
they  begin  to  decay. 

Up  to  now,  that  which  you 
have  read  have  been  excerpts 
from  The  Museum  of  the  Future, 
by  G.  Brown  Goode,  published  in 
the  report  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1889. 

In  thinking  upon  these  things 
which  were  written  77  years  ago, 
and  in  scrutinizing  that  which 
has  been  accomplished,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  your  State  Museum  has 
met  this  challenge  of  the  past 
and  is  continuing  to  operate  to- 
day upon  this  premise. 

Although  it  has  met  the  chal- 
lenge, the  State  Museum  still  has 
avenues  of  progress  not  yet 
traveled,  but  is  ready,  willing, 
and  qualified  to  venture  forth  as 
money,  personnel  and  space  be- 
come available.  North  Carolina 
has  much  to  be  proud  of;  much 
in  which  she  is  second  to  none; 
and  has  a  capital  city  that  is  a 
mecca  for  her  ever  increasing 
population.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  annual  census  of  State 
Museum  visitors  reaches  the 
quarter-million  mark,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  it  ranks  high  as  an 
institution  of  noteworthy  qual- 
ity, regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  housed  in  a  structure  ultimate- 
ly designed  for  office  space.  The 
State  Museum  excites  an  admira- 
tion which  must  be  felt  upon  the 
spot  to  be  understood. 

In  retrospect,  the  Museum  has 


been  singled  out  as  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  eastern  United  States, 
and  those  things  which  generat- 
ed the  compliment  are  there  to- 
day in  either  their  original  set- 
ting or  in  improved  surround- 
ings. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
created  by  the  Legislature  of 
1877,  was  given  the  duty  to 
"Keep  a  museum  or  collection  to 
illustrate  the  agricultural  and 
other  resources  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  State".  Since  its 
inception,  the  Museum  has  been 
one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  De- 
partment. James  A.  Graham, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
recognizes  and  whole-heartedly 
supports  the  Museum  in  its  pro- 
gram to  render  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  in  a  modern  and 
up-to-date  manner,  the  services 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Muse- 
um is  placing  much  emphasis  on 
the  preparation  and  installation 
of  geological  exhibits  that  will 
serve  as  a  visual  aid  to  the  many 
school  children  participating  in 
earth  science  courses,  now  being 
taught.  To  the  other  visitors,  this 
series  of  nineteen  exhibits  will 
point  out  what  has  happened 
geologically  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  past  two  billion  years.  In 
a  separate  unit,  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones  are  attrac- 
tively displayed  and  stimulate  in- 
terest among  the  budding  "rock 
hounds".  Since  our  state  has  a 
greater  variety  of  minerals  than 
any  state  in  the  Union,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  much  time  and 
study  has  been  made  over  the 
years  on  this  resource.  Historical- 
ly, the  first  items  included  as 
part  of  the  initial  "museum  col- 
lection" in  1823  were  minerals 
collected  by  Dennison  Olmstead. 

Of  special  interest  to  many 
visitors  is  an  attractive  display  of 
tree  sections.  These  sections  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
who  later  became  the  organizer 
and  first  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  and  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ashe, 
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the  first  professional  forester 
hired  by  the  State.  These  speci- 
mens of  wood  indicate  how  large 
our  trees  once  grew  and  why 
wood-using-industries  early  be- 
came established  in  our  state. 

The  nearly  500  specimens  of 
birds  on  exhibit,  plus  the  2,500 
in  the  research  collection,  estab- 
lish the  Museum  as  a  central 
location  for  ornithological  re- 
search, as  well  as  for  the  ever 
growing  number  of  bird-watch- 
ers. Likewise,  most  of  the  88 
species  of  mammals  in  North 
Carolina  are  either  on  exhibit  or 
are  in  the  research  collection. 

At  the  present  time,  the  collec- 
tion of  fish,  amphibians  and  rep- 
tiles from  North  Carolina  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  of 
those  owned  by  museums  devot- 
ed to  state  collections.  Because 
emphasis  is  currently  being  plac- 
ed on  more  impoundments  in 
several  drainage  areas  of  our 
state,  the  Museum  endeavors  to 
make  specimen  collections  from 
the  feeder  streams  of  the  propos- 
ed inundated  areas,  to  save  for 
record  specific  fish  whose  habitat 
will  be  obliterated.  Since  some 
species  of  fish  are  limited  in  dis- 
tribution by  specific  habitats,  the 
Museum  believes  its  responsibil- 
ity to  preserve  such  species  is 
warranted. 

The  Museum's  exhibit  of  9 


whales  taken  from  our  North 
Carolina  coast  exceeds  the  whale 
collections  in  any  museum  south 
of  Washington.  The  whales  are 
a  reminder  of  the  once  flourish- 
ing whaling  industry  in  the 
Beaufort  and  Cape  Lookout  area 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  but 
a  few  of  the  many  parts  of  our 
natural  history  available  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  by  visitors, 
enabling  them  to  become  more 
familiar  with  our  State. 

By  and  large,  the  greatest 
number  of  visitors  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  school  groups  which 
seek  out  the  Museum  as  part  of 
their  Capital  sightseeing  itiner- 
ary. When  at  all  possible,  groups 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  Museum  in  a  self-guided  tour 
program.  This  manner  of  using 
the  Museum — as  a  learning  ex- 
perience— requires  nearly  two 
hours  of  time.  The  class  is  first 
oriented  to  the  Museum  in  the 
lecture  room;  then  each  student 
is  given  a  tour  sheet  of  15  ques- 
tions to  be  answered;  and  final- 
ly, at  an  appointed  time,  they  re- 
turn to  the  lecture  room  for  a 
critique  of  their  answers.  In  such 
a  program,  more  is  seen  with  un- 
derstanding as  individual  an- 
swers are  sought. 

A  service  of  the  Museum,  not 
generally  known,  is  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  slides  and  film  strips 


This  is  one  of  the  Museum's  exhibits  in  its  Earth  Science 
Unit.  It  depicts  the  various  geologic  formations  of  the  State, 
and  how  they  were  formed  eons  ago. 


for  loan  to  schools,  clubs,  and  re- 
sponsible individuals.  As  might 
be  expected,  letters  are  received 
each  day  from  persons  seeking 
information  relative  to  some  as- 
pect of  the  natural  history  of  our 
state.  Most  of  these  requests  can 
be  answered  by  information 
sheets  prepared  by  the  Museum 
for  such  use;  if  not,  a  suitable 
letter  is  written.  Hardly  a  week 
goes  by  that  items  are  not  receiv- 
ed by  the  Museum  to  be  identi- 
fied or  to  be  donated.  Although 
we  are  already  crowded  for  stor- 
age space,  in  most  instances  we 
cannot  refuse  accessions  or  else 
the  Museum  would  soon  cease  to 
fulfill  its  primary  function. 

A  sales  desk  provides  visitors 
an  opportunity  to  purchase 
Museum  publications  and  other 
popular  publications  on  natural 
history  subjects.  The  monies 
from  these  sales  go  into  a  revol- 
ving Museum  Extension  Fund, 
and  as  sufficient  funds  accumu- 
late, the  surplus  is  used  either  to 
acquire  more  books  and  mater- 
ials, or  are  applied  to  a  special 
Museum  project  where  other 
funds  may  not  be  available. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  few  who 
has  not  visited  your  State  Muse- 
um, you  are  now  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  do  so.  The  Museum  is 
open  six  days  a  week  from  9:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  and  on  Sunday 
from  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  ^ 

The  historical  events  which  happened 
during  the  lifetime  of  this  cypress  are 
marked.  It  grew  near  Kinston. 
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Taxidermist  Charles  Leibrandt  prepares 
a  dove  for  exhibit  (above).  Right,  Mrs. 
Prince,  Receptionist  for  many  years, 
greets  visitors  and  handles  literature 
sales  and  distribution. 


The  skeletons  of  finback  and  sperm  whales  fill  the  upper  portions  of  one 
entire  hall  in  the  Museum.  These  gigantic  sea  mammals  are  still  visitors 
to  our  Tarheel  coast.  Many  large  glass  cases  are  filled  with  native  North 
Carolina  game  animals.  This  white- tailed  deer  family  is  on  the  alert. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


"This  Is  Your  Land" — Theme  of  National  Wildlife  Week 

Clyde  Harmon,  1811  Rolling  Road,  Greensboro,  has  been  appointed  Chairman 
of  National  Wildlife  Week  for  North  Carolina.  Observance  of  the  Week  will  take 
place  March  19-25  with  the  theme  "This  Is  Your  Land."  The  theme  is  designed  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  870  million  acres  of  land  are  administered 
by  federal,  state  and  local  government  agencies.  This  adds  up  to  more  than  four 
acres  for  each  U.S.  Citzen,  and  includes  city  parks,  national  parks,  national 
forests,  wildlife  refuges  and  so  on. 

Are  You  Ready  For  Spring? 


The  month  of  March  marks  the  beginning  of  the  pleasure  boating  season  and  the 
fresh  water  fishing  season.  If  you  have  a  boat  powered  by  machinery  of  more 
than  ten  horsepower  it  must  be  duly  registered,  properly  numbered  and  have 
required  safety  equipment  aboard  at  all  times  when  the  boat  is  in  operation.  If 
you  fished  on  a  county  or  state  resident  fishing  license,  it  expired  last 
December  31.  A  combination  hunting  and  fishing  license  is  valid  until  next 
August  1. 

Hunting  Seasons  Closed 

With  the  season  on  raccoons  and  opossums  closed  at  sundown  March  1,  all  hunt- 
ing seasons  in  North  Carolina  were  closed  except  for  commercial  shooting 
preserves,  where  hunting  extends  through  March  31.  Hunting  for  unprotected 
species  such  as  woodchucks  and  crows  may  be  done  throughout  the  year,  but  hunt- 
ing license  requirements  apply. 

Free  Ride? 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Wildlife  Commission's  divisions  of 
wildlife  protection  and  inland  fisheries,  350, 000  North  Carolinians  go  fishing 
"for  free"  in  the  inland  waters  of  the  state.  This  comes  about  by  law  which 
exempts  persons  who  fish  in  their  county  of  residence  with  natural  bait  from 
buying  licenses.  Removal  of  this  exemption  would  provide  some  $500,000 
additional  money  for  fish  management  use. 
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Eat- 
Be  Eaten 


Photos  by  Karl  Maslowski 
Text  by  W.  L.  Hamnert 


Rats  and  mice  and  their  close 
relatives  play  important  parts  in 
Nature's  scheme.  They  are  both 
the  hunters  and  more  often,  the 
hunted.  Here  are  some  portraits 
of  a  few  of  our  common  ones. 


I  ROM  the  talons  of  a  horned  owl,  from  the 
strike  of  a  colorful  corn  snake,  from  pursuit  by  a 
hungry  fox,  from  the  curse  of  mankind, — mice  and 
rats  are  always  on  the  move  or  in  hiding. 

Between  a  third  and  a  half  of  all  living  land 
mammals  belong  to  that  great  number  of  animals 
classified  Rodentia.  This  Order  not  only  includes 
our  subject,  rats  and  mice,  but  also  includes  the 
squirrel  and  his  allies,  the  beaver,  the  muskrat,  the 
porcupine,  the  pocket  rat,  and  the  jumping  mouse. 
Regardless  of  their  respective  shape  and  size,  the 
mammals  of  this  Order  possess  one  uniform  charac- 
teristic: broad  chisel-like  incisor  teeth  adapted  for 
gnawing. 

There  are  at  least  22  species  of  mice  and  rats 
recorded  in  our  state,  and  few,  if  any,  areas  are 
inhospitable  to  these  small  rodents.  Most  of  our 
native  mice  and  rats  belong  to  Cricetidae,  the  larg- 
est Family  of  North  American  mammals.  They  vary 
from  the  big  eyes  and  ears  and  long  tail  of  the 
deer  mouse  to  the  small  eyes  and  hidden  ears  and 
short  tail  of  the  field  mouse  or  vole.  Another 
Family,  Muridae,  is  represented  by  three  undesir- 


WH ITE- FOOTED  MOUSE 

able  immigrants:  the  Norway  rat,  the  black  rat, 
and  the  house  mouse.  These  three  have  apparently 
influenced  our  abhorrence  of  all  native  mice  and 
rats  because  of  the  destructive  influence  of  these 
foreigners  as  spreaders  of  filth  and  disease.  Yet, 
these  "unholy  three"  have  played  a  significant  role 
in  music  and  literature,  and  their  domesticated  re- 
search brethren  were  the  first  earth-born  to  sur- 
vive a  rocket  trip  into  space. 

Our  mice  and  rats  will  eat  almost  anything. 
Seeds,  fruits,  greens,  nuts,  roots,  stems,  and  grain 
are  all  on  their  menu.  Some  are  so  active  they  eat 
the  equivalent  of  their  weight  every  24  hours. 
These  rodents  not  only  possess  a  ravenous,  omni- 
vorous appetite,  they  also  manifest  a  high  rate 
of  reproduction.  The  field  mouse  may  have  17  lit- 
ters in  a  year,  and  there  may  be  as  many  as  50 
adults  to  the  acre  in  some  of  our  farm  land. 

The  fecundity  of  mice  and  rats  should  give  us 
reason  for  concern.  Without  the  natural  controls 
and  man's  restraining  measures,  we  could  possibly 
soon  find  ourselves  knee-deep  in  "furry  little  crea- 
tures". Even  if  you  have  little  understanding  of 
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Eat  -  Be  Eaten 


MEADOW  JUMPING  MOUSE 


and  little  interest  in,  the  role  of  predators  in  a  wild- 
life management  program,  this  one  point  of  repro- 
ductive potential  should  arouse  you.  Although  you 
accept  the  fact  that  something  is  being  done  in 
Nature  to  hold  down  population  explosions,  do  you 
give  credit  where  credit  is  often  due? 

During  a  day,  what  predaceous  influences  af- 
fect a  "wee  little  timorous  beastie"?  Just  at  dawn 
it  may  be  the  last  forage  of  a  barn  owl  before  re- 
turning to  nest;  after  sunrise  a  soaring  red-tailed 
hawk  may  see  an  ever-so-slight  movement  in  the 
meadow  3000  feet  below;  its  darting  from  one  spot 


PINE  MOUSE  AND  YOUNG 


HIBERNATING  MEADOW  JUMPING  MOUSE 


to  another  may  attract  the  attention  of  a  passing 
fox,  weasel,  or  wildcat;  a  tiny  nose  protruding  from 
the  entrance  of  its  home  or  nest  may  be  all  that  is 
needed  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  marauding  snake; 
and,  at  various  times  during  this  day,  it  wil  be  in 
a  position  to  serve  potentially  as  a  buffer  to  quail, 
rabbits  or  some  other  small  game  which  the  sports- 
man pursues. 

In  Nature  the  ubiquitous  mice  and  rats  are  in 
the  role  of  the  hunted,  living  solely  on  the  de- 
fensive, alternately  seeking  food  and  shelter;  yet, 
these  rodents  might  even  outlast  Man.  ^ 
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BARN  OWL  WITH  WHITE-FOOTED  MOUSE 


GOLDEN  MOUSE 


WHITE  FOOTED  MOUSE  WITH  YOUNG 
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A  L/ttle  Seedling  — 
Its  Romance  and  Power 


by  J.  V.  Whitfield,  Director 

Forest  Farmers  Association 


a 


N  our  modern  world  of 
haste  and  more  haste  we  are  too 
prone  to  forget  the  power  of  the 
inanimate.  We  accept  the  many 
benefits  that  accrue  to  us,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  Of  course,  the 
Forest  Farmers  Association's 
sphere  of  the  inanimate  world 
comprises  trees,  and  we  are 
especially  interested  in  little 
trees.  We  know  that  unless  the 
little  trees,  the  seedlings,  are  pro- 
vided for  and  protected  there  will 
be  no  large  trees. 

It  is  an  intriguing  world,  this 
world  of  the  seedling — from  its 
cradle  to  the  grave.  As  I  write 
these  lines  I  can  look  through  the 
window  and  see  giant  oaks  in  the 
yard — and  bordering  the  fields 
beyond  are  pines  of  all  ages.  To 
me,  it  is  much  more  fascinating 
to  think  about  the  life  voyage  of 
the  ancestors  of  these  oaks  and 
pines  than  to  listen  to  the  blah, 
blah    and    twang,    twang  that 


comes  to  us  too  frequently  over 
radio  and  television.  What  a 
romantic  story  behind  the  his- 
tory of  these  and  other  seedlings! 
Think  of  what  they  have  meant 
to  mankind  in  his  quest  for  a  bet- 
ter world!  How  far  down  the 
road  of  progress  would  our  an- 
cestors have  gotten  without  seed- 
lings? As  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
history  antedates  that  of  man  by 
three  days,  for,  according  to  the 
story  of  creation,  they  became  a 
reality  on  the  Third  Day,  man  on 
the  Sixth  Day. 

The  mature  seedling  has  been 
a  vehicle  of  romance  and  power. 
It  has  indeed  increased  man's 
dominion  over  his  environment, 
and  enabled  him  to  blaze  a  trail 
of  progress  down  through  the 
centuries,  Judgment,  experience, 
and  research  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  put  each  species 
to  its  most  suitable  use. 

The  mere  mentioning  of  the 


Mr.  Whitfield  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  FOREST 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  from  1952 
to  1958.  This  article  is  a 
reprint  of  an  editorial  by 
him  in  the  October  1957  is- 
sue of  the  FOREST  FARM- 
ER, the  official  publication 
of  the  FOREST  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION.  Upon  re- 
tiring as  President,  Mr. 
Whitfield  was  elected  Di- 
rector for  life.  He  now 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
State  Stream  Sanitation 
Committee. 


species  identifies  a  seedling  with 
its  history  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  most  useful.  For  in- 
stance, gopher  wood  carries  our 
thoughts  back  to  the  Biblical 
story  of  Noah  and  the  Ark.  The 
curious  have  learned  that  gopher 
wood  is  either  our  cypress  or  a 
close  relative..  Man,  at  that  early 
date,  knew  the  value  of  cypress 
for  water  transportation. 

Man's  desire  to  push  the  hori- 
zon back  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  find  out  which  woods 
would  best  serve  his  ship-build- 
ing purposes.  Likewise,  the  need 
to  constantly  improve  his  wea- 
pons of  defense  and  offense,  to 
assure  him  an  ample  and  more 
varied  food  supply  taught  him  to 
select  the  wood  to  serve  a  par- 
ticular need. 

It  is  the  turning  points  in  his- 
tory that  highlight  the  vehicles 
of  all  types  that  bring  about 
change  in  the  course  of  events. 
Will  history  ever  record  a  great- 
er moment  in  the  life  of  this 
planet  than  when  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  October  12, 
1492,  three  little  ships — the  Nina, 
Pinta,  and  Santa  Maria — stood 
off  San  Salvador  Island?  Yet,  had 
not  the  proper  species  of  seedling 
grown  to  maturity  been  available 
for  the  construction  of  these 
ships,  our  destiny  might  well 
have  been  delayed  and  different. 

I  seldom  see  an  acorn  of  the 
white  or  post  oaks  but  that  this 
slogan  comes  to  mind,  "Brittania 
Rules  The  Waves".  Little  oak 
seedlings  that  grew  into  sturdy 
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oak  timbers  laid  the  foundation 
I  for  the  greatest  navy  and  empire 
of  its  time.  For  three  centuries 
our  mother  country  was  the  Mis- 
;  tress  of  the  Seas  and  the  leading 
i  nation  of  the  world.  The  power 
of  little  seedlings  was  a  mojor 
contributing  factor. 

Up  until  a  few  decades  back 
the  branches  of  certain  trees 
I  were  the  most  powerful  influence 
in  our  nation.  These  trees  grew 
mostly  in  back  yards  and  they 
varied  from  yard  to  yard  and 
orchards.  A  peach  tree  here,  an 
apple  tree  there — or  it  could  have 
been  a  hickory,  a  cherry  or  a 
plum  tree.  They  were  not  only 
to  supply  fruit  but  a  primary  re- 
quirement was  that  their  branch- 
es be  keen  and  durable.  These 
seedlings  had  been  nurtured  to 
produce  the  switches  that  dis- 
ciplined young  America.  Their 
power  produced  a  great  nation. 

The  longleaf  pine  and  the  slash 
pine!  What  a  story  their  histories 
make!  What  a  contribution  their 
lumber,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine have  made  to  the  world. 

Across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land  our  system  of  rail- 
roads has  knit  the  states  together 
with  threads  of  steel.  But  with- 
out millions  of  mature  oak  seed- 
lings in  the  form  of  crossties 
there  could  not  have  been  a  rail- 
road system  as  early  as  it  was. 

Then  as  time  and  research 
moved  on  we  awakened  one 
morning  to  the  fact  that  the 
newspaper  we  were  reading  was 
printed  on  southern  pine.  Im- 
mediately, an  industrial  revolu- 
tion was  sparked  in  the  pine 
lands  of  the  South.  So  important 
did  these  little  pine  seedlings  be- 
come that  today  there  are  many 
pulp  mills  interested  in  our  wel- 
fare. 

Just  as  man,  through  research, 
has  learned  the  increased  value 
of  his  forests,  so  through  re- 
search has  he  found  the  way  to 
more  efficient  logging  operations. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  in  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  visit  the  Snoqualmie 
National  Forest.  It  was  quite  in- 
forming to  see  a  big  truck  move 
up  beside  a  railway  flatcar  and, 
within  a  minute  and  25  seconds, 
unload  its  cargo  and  move  off. 
The  truck,  incidentally,  hauled 


a  full  car  load  of  logs.  I  was  in- 
formed it  was  a  Weyerhaeuser 
operation,  the  company  being  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  timber. 

It  is  interesting  and  time-ar- 
resting to  compare  this  timber 
operation  with  one  that  took 
place  in  1012  B.C.  That  was  the 
year  King  Solomon  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  Temple,  and  he  and 
King  Huram  of  Tyre,  struck  a 
big  timber  deal.  Solomon  wanted 
cedar,  fir,  and  algum  trees  out 
of  Lebanon,  and  in  return  for 
this  timber  he  told  King  Huram 
he  would  send  him  20,000  mea- 
sures of  flour,  20,000  measures 
of  barley,  20,000  baths  of  wine 
(150,000  gallons),  and  20,000 
baths  of  oil. 

Huram  had  been  a  friend  of 
Solomon's  father,  King  David. 
Consequently,  he  sent  word  to 
send  on  the  flour,  the  barley,  the 
wine,  and  the  oil,  that  he  was 
giving  Solomon  all  the  timber  he 
needed.  Not  only  that,  he 
would  see  to  it  that  the  timber 
was  floated  down  to  Joppa  and 
all  Solomon  would  have  to  do 
was  get  it  from  Joppa  to  Jerusa- 
lem. No  one,  of  course,  not  even 
the  $64,000  Question  experts,  has 
an  answer  for  the  number  of  lit- 
tle seedlings  that  became  a  part 
of  Solomon's  historic  Temple. 
That  it  was  considerable  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  were 
at  least  80,000  loggers  on  the  job. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  contribu- 
tions seedlings  make  to  mankind 
manifest  themselves  in  various 
ways.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the 
little  seedling  that  became  man's 
greatest  hope  and  power.  We  do 
not  know  where  it  grew  to  ma- 
turity, although  in  all  probability 
it  was  in  Palestine.  It  entered  our 
life  on  the  day  that  a  mob  came 
out  of  Praetorium  Hall  of  Pilate 
in  Jerusalem,  leading  an  inno- 
cent Man  who  had  been  scourged 
and  condemned  to  be  cruciifed. 
As  He  was  physically  unable  to 
carry  his  cross,  one  of  the  mob 
stopped  a  passer-by,  a  Cyrenian 
by  the  name  of  Simon.  The  little 
seedling  had  become  the  cross 
upon  which  this  Man  was  to  die 
for  our  sakes. 

In  our  minds,  each  of  us  has 
visualized  the  journey  of  Simon 
as,  at  the  side  of  the  innocent 
one,  he  struggled  beneath  that 


cross  up  the  narrow  road  to  a 
hill  called  Golgotha.  The  world 
saw  a  new  era  born  on  Golgotha 
that  day,  and  a  little  seedling  be- 
came its  symbol  in  the  form  of 
the  Old  Rugged  Cross.  Down  the 
centuries  millions  have  known 
and  felt  its  power.  And  today 
there  isn't  a  human  in  Christen- 
dom who  would  exchange  the 
power  of  the  Old  Rugged  Cross 
for  the  power  inherent  in  all  the 
atoms  on  our  planet. 

The  seedlings  we  plant  today 
will  come  to  maturity  in  a  new 
age — the  Space  Age.  In  every 
Age  of  Man  wood  has  been  one  of 
its  greatest  servants.  How  great 
it  will  be  in  the  Space  Age  de- 
pends on  every  category  of  gene- 
tics. It  also  depends  on  coordinat- 
ed effort  in  our  forestry  world 
and  not  "every  man  for  himself 
and  devil  take  the  hindermost". 
Jealousy,  selfishness  and  greed, 
ahvays  pay  exorbitant  tolls  in 
the  end  and  complacency  and 
procrastination  create  mortgages 
instead  of  lifting  them. 

We  are  always  reminding  our- 
selves of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man",  and  properly  so.  What 
about  the  destructive  forces  of 
predatory  man  versus  trees? 
With  their  services  to  us  a  well 
known  and  open  book,  how  can 
man  ever  be  so  abject  as  to  want- 
only destroy  a  seedling! 
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BSERVANCE  of  Arbor  Day 
ml  J  in  North  Carolina  began  in 
\i/  1893,  and  through  a  procla- 
mation by  the  Governor,  a  date 
was  set  aside  for  this  observance 
by  public  schools  of  the  State.  At 
one  time  the  date  was  in  Novem- 
ber; this  gradually  evolved  into 
an  appropriate  date  in  March, 
such  as  the  Friday  following  the 
fifteenth  day  of  March. 

The  Governor's  proclamation 
authorized  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  provide 
data  on  suitable  exercises  for  the 
schools  to  use  in  observance  of 
Arbor  Day.  A  portion  of  Gover- 
nor Cameron  Morrison's  procla- 
mation, dated  October  28,  1924, 
stated:  "Whereas,  I  .  .  .  realizing 
what  a  suitable  observance  of 
this  day  will  be  to  the  State  in 
interesting  the  rising  generation 
in  a  proper  appreciation  of  our 
forests,  our  birds,  our  trees  and 
our  shrubs,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  Friday,  November  twenty- 
first,  shall  be  appropriately  ob- 
served as  Arbor  Day  by  the 
teachers  and  children  of  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  by 
exercises  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  by  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  on  the  school 
grounds." 

We  find  no  record  of  any 
special  observance  of  Arbor  Day 
in  recent  years  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Undoubtedly,  however, 
many  schools,  garden  clubs,  and 
other  organizations  have  held 
tree  -  planting  ceremonies  on 
many  occasions,  thought  not 
necessarily  designated  as  Arbor 
Day  observances.  Forty-n  i  n  e 
states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  at  some  time  enacted 
laws  or  passed  resolutions  pro- 
viding for  Arbor  Day  observance. 
It  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Nebraska, 
Arizona,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  The  first  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  Nebraska,  a 
state  in  which  originally  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  land  area 
was  known  to  be  covered  with 
trees,  on  April  10,  1872;  more 
than  a  million  trees  were  plant- 
ed on  that  Arbor  Day.  Nebraska's 
state  legislature  later  adopted  a 
resolution  designating  the  state 
the  "Tree  Planter's  State".  Kan- 
sas and  Tennessee  (1875),  North 
Dakota  and  Ohio  (1882)  followed 
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Nebraska,  with  other  states  grad- 
ually   accepting   the  tradition. 

Surely  man  long  ago  realized 
the  importance  of  trees  to  him, 
and  his  dependence  upon  them. 
An  old  Swiss  legend  relates  that 
in  the  Fifth.  Century  the  people 
of  a  little  village  named  Brugg 
participated  in  a  tree  -  planting 
ceremony :  each  person  in  the  en- 
tire community — each  man,  wo- 
man, and  child — dug  an  oak  sap- 
ling in  the  forest  and  transplant- 
ed it  to  a  common  in  the  village, 
where  a  gardener  supervised 
proper  planting  and  care  of  the 
trees.  In  the  course  of  years, 
these  well-cared-for  trees  be- 
came a  beautiful  grove,  which 
furnished  shade,  rest,  and  recre- 
tion  for  all.  It  is  said  that  for 
many  years  the  anniversary  of 
this  tree-planting  was  observed 
by  a  parade  in  which  children 
carried  oak  leaves  and  branches. 

We  read  in  accounts  of  the 
early  settlers  at  Jamestown,  in 
1607,  of  their  excitement  and 
wonder  at  the  trees  and  wild 
flowers  in  this  wonderful  new 
country;  360  years,  and  an  ever- 
expanding  civilization  have  alter- 
ed this  picture!  Now,  in  the 
awareness  of  the  necessity  of 
conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  enthusiastic  co- 
operation with  the  Governor's 
Beautification  Program  (the  Ad- 
visory Committee  is  urging  the 
planting  of  native  dogwoods,  our 
State  flower),  each  individual 
can  assume  an  important  part 
through  the  planting  of  trees; 
and  renewed  interest  by  adults 
and  children  in  a  State  Arbor 
Day  observance  would  be  highly 
appropriate  at  this  time.  An  Ar- 
bor Day  theme  could  well  be 
taken  from  these  words  of  J.  S. 
Holmes,  then  State  Forester, 
written  in  1924:  "The  message 
of  Arbor  Day  to  grown-ups  as 
well  as  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina is — know  the  trees,  learn  to 
appreciate  their  beauty,  their 
value,  and  so  learn  to  grow  and 
protect  them  in  the  forest,  park 
and  roadside.  North  Carolina  is 
third  among  the  states  in  the 
number  of  tree  species;  let  us  be 
first  rather  than  last  in  the  care 
of  this  God-given  heritage." 

Grace  S.  Draper 
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The  Eastern  Diamondback 


Rattlesnake 

T 

J.  HE  largest  and  most  impres- 
sive of  all  venomous  snakes  oc- 
curring in  North  Carolina  is  the 
eastern  diamondback  rattlesnake, 
Crotalus  adamanteus,  the  largest 
of  the  rattlesnakes,  a  truly  formi- 
dable adversary,  and  among  the 
world's  most  dangerous  species. 

This  colorful  form  is  character- 
ized by  a  series  of  dark  diamond- 
shaped  markings  enclosed  in  yel- 
low margins  down  the  center  of 
the  back.  A  black  or  dark  brown 
bar,  bordered  above  and  below 
by  yellow,  extends  from  the  eye 
to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Adult 
specimens  average  4  or  5  feet  and 
individuals  over  6  feet  in  length 
have  been  recorded  from  the 
State.  There  is  an  old  record  in 
the  State  Museum  of  a  monstrous 
diamondback  killed  near  Wil- 
mington in  1933,  that  was  reput- 
ed to  have  measured  almost  8 
feet.  Unfortunately  this  speci- 
men apparently  was  not  preserv- 
ed and  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
firm this  measurement. 
*  The  eastern  diamondback  has 
been  authentically  recorded  from 
I  Craven  and  Carteret  counties, 
North  Carolina,  south  through- 


by  Franklin  F.  Snelson,  Jr. 
and  William  Palmer 

Cornell  University  and  N.  C. 
State  Museum  of  Natural  History 

out  Florida  and  west  to  extreme 
eastern  Louisiana.  The  distribu- 
tion in  North  Carolina  is  confined 
to  the  Coastal  Plain  and  in  recent 
years,  undoubtedly  because  of 
extensive  habitat  destruction  and 
an  ever  increasing  human  pop- 
ulation, it  has  become  a  relative- 
ly uncommon  animal. 

This  majestic  serpent  is  found 
in  those  few  remaining  relative- 
ly primitive  areas  of  pine  and 
wiregrass  interspersed  with  thick 
bays.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  an 
inhabitant  of  sandy  ridges  in 
these  areas  where  it  seeks  refuge 
beneath  rotting  logs  and  stumps. 
The  diamondback  probably  is  the 
first  snake  species  to  become  ex- 
terminated in  an  area  where  the 
human  species  occurs  in  any  ap- 
preciable numbers,  for  it  is  a 
creature  of  the  remote,  relatively 
unspoiled  sections  of  the  Caro- 
lina "low  country"  and  its  extir- 
pation or  extreme  rarity  closely 
parallels  the  disappearance  of 
such  areas. 

Unlike  the  canebrake  and  tim- 
ber rattlesnakes,  the  big  dia- 
mondback is  often  quick  to  sound 
the  rattle  at  the  slightest  disturb- 


ance and  thereby  reveals  its  pres- 
ence. When  the  object  of  this  dis- 
turbance happens  to  be  man,  the 
snake  is  generally  killed  at  once. 

In  its  natural  haunts  this 
species  usually  is  slow  to  retreat 
when  disturbed.  Instead  it  quick- 
ly assumes  a  defensive  pose,  coil- 
ing and  facing  the  intruder  with 
rattle  in  action.  If  not  further 
molested  the  snake  will  slowly 
back  away  but  at  the  same  time 
always  facing  its  source  of  an- 
noyance. A  full  grown  adult  dia- 
mondback is  the  monarch  of  its 
domain  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ultimate  predator — man, 
has  few  natural  enemies.  The 
inch-long  fangs  and  great  quant- 
ity of  venom  serve  to  protect  it 
from  most  other  predatory  crea- 
tures. Nevertheless  if  given  the 
opportunity  to  escape,  this  big 
rattlesnake  will,  in  the  manner  of 
most  snakes,  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  rather  than  engage 
in  combat. 

The  preferred  food  of  adult 
specimens  consists  mainly  of  rab- 
bits; however,  other  small  mam- 
mals also  are  included  in  its  diet. 
Juveniles  and  sub-adults  feed 
upon  mice,  rats,  and  similar 
mammals. 

Mating  occurs  in  the  spring 
and  usually  from  seven  to  more 
than  a  dozen  young  are  born  in 
the  late  summer  or  fall.  At  birth 
these  juveniles  are  over  a  foot  in 
length. 

Most  adult  eastern  diamond- 
backs  are  among  the  most  tem- 
peramental of  all  species  in  cap- 
tivity and,  as  a  general  rule, 
prove  unsatisfactory  exhibits  in 
zoos  and  those  museums  which 
maintain  a  collection  of  live  ven- 
omous snakes  for  educational 
purposes.  Fully  grown  examples 
collected  in  the  wild  apparently 
never  overcome  the  initial  shock 
of  capture  and  often  go  on  hung- 
er strikes  which  usually  termi- 
nate in  death.  Many  small  in- 
dividuals readily  adjust  to  a  life 
in  captivity,  feeding  at  regular 
intervals,  and  often  growing  to 
exceptional  sizes.  It  is  unusual, 
but  a  typical  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  an  adult  eastern  dia- 
mondback captured  in  Onslow 
County  in  November  1927,  lived 
in  the  State  Museum  until  July 
25,  1942—15  years,  8  months!  ^ 
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o  NE  of  the  most  unusual 

boating  accidents  to  be  reported 
during  1966  involved  a  boat,  a 
dam  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  six 
fatalities.  You  may  be  familiar 
with  this  accident  as  it  was  high- 
ly publicized.  There  are  still  un- 
answered questions  concerning 
it.  Briefly,  a  cruiser  with  six  per- 
sons aboard  was  operated  over  or 
went  over  the  dam  at  Lock  No. 
3  out  of  control.  There  were  no 
survivors.  Even  though  there  re- 
main the  unanswered  questions, 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  available 
information  will  cause  us  to 
think  of  ways  that  the  accident 
may  have  been  prevented. 

First,  was  the  boat  under  con- 
trol? If  the  answer  is  yes,  then 
we  might  ask,  was  the  operator 
familiar  with  the  water?  Did  he 
have  proper  charts?  Both  ques- 
tions involve  basic  safety  prac- 
tices. What  was  the  visibility?  If 
it  was  poor,  or  if  the  accident 
occurred  at  night,  should  the  trip 
have  been  postponed  or  the  craft 
anchored  until  conditions  im- 
proved? If  the  craft  had  lost 
power  or  steering,  why  wasn't 
anchoring  attempted?  If  the  an- 
choring was  attempted,  yet  un- 
successful, we  may  surmise 
that  ground  tackle  aboard  the 
cruiser  was  inadequate.  Here 
again  we  get  into  basic  safety 
practices. 

But  we  may  never  know  the 
answers  to  questions  concerning 
the  only  boating  accident  report- 
ed for  the  month  of  February, 
1966. 

To  help  prevent  such  a  tragedy 
in  the  future,  the  Corps  of  Eng- 
ineers has  positioned  two  buoys 
upstream  of  each  of  the  three 
dams  on  the  Cape  Far  River.  The 
accompanying  photo  shows  the 
location  of  the  February  tragedy 
and  the  new  buoys. 


In  the  right- center  of  the  photo  are  shown  the  warning  buoys 
above  the  dam.  Stay  clear  of  such  areas  and  be  familiar  with 
locking  procedures.  Watch  night  travel. 


Proper  marking  can  be  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  boating  acci- 
dents. In  North  Carolina,  the 
new  system  is  in  heaviest  use  on 
two  Corps  of  Engineers  projects, 
W.  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir  and 
John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir.  If  funds 
are  made  available,  marking  of 
more  North  Carolina  waters  will 
begin. 

A  colorful  pamphlet  picturing 
the  uniform  waterway  markers 
and  describing  what  they  mean 
is  available  from  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Write: 
Marker  Brochure,  Box  2919,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C.  27602. 

Warning  To  Commercial 
Fishermen 

The  "torpedoing"  of  a  fishing 
vessel  off  the  Virginia  coast  in 
1966  led  to  special  advice  from 
the  Coast  Guard  to  fishermen 
snagging  explosive  devices  in 
their  nets.  Previously  publicized, 
we  thought  it  worthwhile  to 
again  bring  to  your  attention  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  taken 
directly  from  Local  Notice  to 
Mariners. 

"Persons  engaged  in  fishing  or 
trawling  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  are  warned  that 
both  non-explosive  and  explosive 
ordnance  may  be  present  in  the 
waters  subject  to  fishing  or 
trawling.  Non-explosive  ordnance 
such  as  practice  torpedoes  will 
normally  be  painted  bright  yel- 
low or  orange.  Any  item  which 


cannot  be  readily  identified  by 
sight  as  a  non-explosive  ordnance 
item  must  be  treated  as  an  ex 
plosive  item.  If  in  any  doubt 
about  the  identity  of  an  object, 
treat  it  as  explosive.  Should  such 
an  object  be  brought  to  the  sur 
face  of  the  water,  do  not  attempt 
to  bring  it  on  board  or  alongside 
If  possible,  release  the  object  im- 
mediately and  radio  the  nearest 
Coast  Guard  or  Navy  activity, 
giving  position  as  accurately  as 
possible.  If  the  object  cannot  be 
released  or  freed  by  cutting  net 
or  line,  the  following  actions  are 
advised:  (1)  Stream  object  as  far 
aft  as  possible;  (2)  Notify  near 
est  Coast  Guard  or  Navy  activity 
and  stand  by  for  instruction  or 
help;  (3)  Position  crew  at  for- 
ward end  of  vessel,  keeping  deck 
house  between  themselves  and 
the  object  astern;  (4)  Maintain 
steerageway  as  necessary  to  stay 
in  the  area  until  help  or  instruc 
tions  arrive." 

Rules  Of  The  Road  Change 

If,  while  boating  on  federally 
navigable  waters,  you  find  a 
larger  vessel  closing  from  your 
port,  as  an  example,  better  give 
him  the  right  of  way.  He  legal- 
ly has  it  now.  (Change  effective 
February,  1967.)  Common  sense 
has  given  it  to  him  in  the  past. 
The  change  was  made  to  prevent 
small  craft  from  demanding  right 
of  way  over  larger  ones  which 
can  operate  only  in  the  channel. 


: 
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The  week  of  March  19-25  has 
been  designated  "National  Wild- 
ife  Week,"  and  as  everyone 
mows,  there  are  more  "weeks" 
than  there  are  seven-day  periods 
on  the  calendar.  National  Wild- 
life Week  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
its  local  affiliate  clubs  through- 
out the  country,  and  was  origin- 
ally proclaimed  by  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  about 
30  years  ago. 

Each  year  the  Week  has  a 
theme,  this  year's  being  "This  is 
Your  Land."  With  this  theme  the 
Federation  will  make  an  effort 
to  tell  the  people  of  our  nation 
that  they  share  part  ownership 
in  all  of  our  public  lands  from 
the  local  to  the  federal  level,  and 
to  point  out  individual  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  our  public 
\  lands  are  used  wisely  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all  people.  This  wise  use 
involves  maximum  recreational 
opportunity  as  well  as  the  wise 
use  of  the  natural  resources  on 
public  lands. 

This  is  a  splendid  undertaking. 
We  need  a  national  awakening  to 
the  growing  importance  of  our 
public  lands,  especially  in  the 
face  of  ever-increasing  leisure 
time,  and  the  increasing  use  of 
public  lands — as  well  as  public 
waters — for  recreational  purpos- 
es. 

This  could  be,  and  perhaps  will 
be  in  a  future  year,  another 
theme:  "This  is  Our  Wildlife." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a 
court  ruling  that  has  been  cited 
many  times  in  legal  cases  having 
to  do  with  the  ownership  of  game 
and  responsibility  for  our  wild- 
life resources: 

"The  ownership  of  game  is  in 
the  people  of  the  state,  and  the 


legislature  may  withhold  or 
grant  to  individuals  the  right  to 
hunt  and  kill  game,  or  qualify  or 
restrict  it,  as  in  its  opinion  will 
best  subserve  the  public  welfare. 
No  one  has  property  in  animals 
and  fowls  denominated  as  'game' 
until  they  are  reduced  to  posses- 
sion .  .  . 

"At  common  law,  title  to  game 
was  in  the  King  (with  us,  now, 
in  the  sovereign  people),  and  no 
one  could  hunt  game  even  on  his 
own  land  without  a  franchise 
from  the  Sovereign.  Wild  game 
within  a  state  belongs  to  its  peo- 
ple in  their  collective  sovereign 
capacity.  It  is  not  the  subject  of 
private  ownership  except  when 
some  express  statute  confers 
it  .  .  ." 

The  above  reference  to  "game" 
is  universally  construed  to  in- 
clude fish  and  many  other  forms 
of  wildlife. 

Zoo  Parade 

Dear  Sir: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  an 
article  in  the  Charlotte  Observer 
that  told  of  the  wildlife  exhibit 
now  at  the  state  fair.  It  said  that 
this  exhibit  might  hopefully  grow 
into  a  zoo  for  North  Carolina.  I 
am  convinced  that  North  Caro- 
lina needs  a  good  zoo  and  think 
this  would  be  a  good  place  to 
start.  I  have  some  suggestions 
and  would  like  you  to  consider 
them.  Of  course  some  are  more 
important  than  others,  but  I  have 
just  listed  them  in  the  order  that 
they  came  to  mind.  I  am  sure  you 
will  receive  many  more  sugges- 
tions that  are  better,  but  I  would 
certainly  appreciate  your  consid- 
eration of  these. 

1.  The  essential  attribute  of 
someone  who  starts  a  zoo,  I 


think,  is  the  ability  to 
THINK  BIG.  North  Caro- 
lina will  never  have  a  big 
zoo  unless  the  planners  and 
backers  are  convinced  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best. 

2.  Purchase  enough  land  in 
the  beginning  so  that  ex- 
pansion will  be  on  land  al- 
ready in  the  zoo's  posses- 
sion. 

A.  The  location  should  be 
such  as  to  allow  the 
most  use  by  the  most 
people. 

B.  The  most  possible  use 
should  be  made  of  the 
existing  landscaping; 
much  of  the  land 
should  be  wooded. 

3.  An  admission  fee  should  be 
charged.  It  would  be  better, 
I  feel,  to  delay  any  public 
admission  until  the  amount 
of  things  to  see  is  enough 
that  the  people  will  pay  the 
fee. 

4.  Have  an  aquarium  from  the 
beginning.  A  large  collection 
of  fresh-water  and  marine 
animal  life  can  be  developed 
from  this. 

5.  Have  a  plan  for  an  eventual 
large  zoo,  and  build  it  a  lit- 
tle faster  than  the  animals 
are  aquired.  This  way  there 
will  always  be  a  little  extra 
space  for  emergency. 

6.  Of  course  have  animals  from 
all  over  the  world. 

7.  Send  someone  to  investigate 
the  various  methods  of  op- 
eration of  large  zoos  around 
the  country.  Build  our  zoo 
on  the  experience  of  others. 

8.  Take  animals  as  gifts,  trade 
with  tDther  zoos,  and  buy 
from  importers.  Later  it 
would  be  possible  to  send 
personnel  on  collecting  trips 
around  the  globe. 

9.  Landscape  the  grounds  with 
a  variety  of  plants  and 
make  buildings  and  other 
structures  attractive.  Pleas- 
ing surroundings  will  make 
people  like  their  visit  more. 

10.  Use  a  minimum  of  cages. 
Make  the  most  use  of  the 
moat-effect. 

11.  Offer  positions  without  pay 
to  get  the  most  dedicated 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


James  C.  Hurley 


Wildlife  Patrolman  James  C. 
Hurley,  stationed  at  Maiden  in 
Catawba  County,  was  born  Au- 
gust 22,  1926,  in  Montgomery 
County.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Evertt  Hurley  of  Biscoe, 
North  Carolina.  Patrolman  Hur- 
ley is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
serving  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  from 


persons  in  the  beginning. 
After  the  institution  is  well 
on  its  way  reasonable  sal- 
aries can  be  offered.  I  think 
the   generally   held  belief 
that  the  best  people  are  at- 
tracted by  the  most  money 
is  a  fallacy. 
Thank   you   very   much  for 
your  valuable  time.  The  very 
best  of  luck  on  the  "North  Caro- 
lina Zoological  Garden". 
Glenn  A.  Wallace 
Chapel  Hill 

Bullseye 

DEAR  SIRS: 

On  December  31,  1966,  Robert  Cope 
of  Avery  County,  along  with  some 
other  fellow  hunters,  went  grouse 
hunting.  Bob,  as  we  all  call  him, 
shot  three  grouse  with  three  shots, 
and  that's  good  shooting  in  any 
sportsman's  language!  They  were  the 
only  birds  that  were  found  that 
day.  On  a  day's  hunt  last  year  old 
Bob  made  a  double  on  grouse. 

Thought  you  might  like  to  put  this 
bit  of  news  in  our  WILDLIFE. 

MRS.  ROBERT  COPE, 
NEWLAND 

Bear  Facts 

DEAR  SIRS: 
While  reading  a   recent  book  I 


1943  to  1946  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  South  Pacific  Theaters. 

Prior  to  his  employment  with 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion he  was  employed  by  the  Al- 
len Mills  Company  of  Biscoe, 
North  Carolina. 

Patrolman  Hurley  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  Division  of  Game, 
on  April  15,  1954  as  Refuge  Man- 
ager on  the  Croatan  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Since  his  em- 
ployment he  has  been  Assistant 
Refuge  Manager  on  the  Sandhills 
Refuge  and  Refuge  Manager  on 
the  South  Mountains  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  He  transfer- 
red to  the  Division  of  Protection 
in  July  1962  as  a  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector. He  has  attended  five  In- 
Service  Training  Schools  at  the 
Institute  of  Government,  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hurley  is  maried  to  the 
former  Joe  Bernice  Smith  of  Mt. 
Gilead,  North  Carolina,  and  they 
have  two  sons,  Ronnie  age  18, 
and  Tommie  age  17. 


purchased,  No  Room  For  Bears,  by 
Frank  Dufresne,  I  came  to  a  para- 
graph stating:  "In  the  central  and 
eastern  half  of  the  country,  North 
Carolina  leads  the  bruin  parade  with 
10,000,  closely  followed  by  etc.,  etc." 

Later  while  reading  the  January 
1967  biennial  report  issue  of  Wildlife 
In  North  Carolina,  covering  the  pe- 
riod from  July  1,  1964  through  June 
30,  1666,  I  read  that  only  52  bears 
had  been  killed  on  all  of  the  18  game 
management  areas. 

Are  there  really  an  estimated  10,- 
000  bears  in  North  Carolina,  or  is 
the  author,  Dufresne,  misinformed? 

The  main  reason  I  would  like  this 
clarified  is  that  my  wife  and  I  are 
planning  a  black  bear  hunt  in  Cana- 
da this  year,  and  each  time  we  dis- 
cuss it  she  poses  the  question,  "Why 
not  hunt  here  in  North  Caorlina?  If 
there  are  more  bears  in  North  Caro- 
lina than  anywhere  else  in  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  why  should  we  go  over  a 
thousand  miles  and  pay  a  nonresi- 
dent license  fee  to  hunt  in  a  place 
that  probably  doesn't  have  any  more 
bears  than  we  do?" 

According  to  the  Wildlife  maga- 
zine report,  the  average  of  the  two 
years  noted  above  is  only  26  bears 
per  year  in  all  of  our  State-controll- 
ed refuges.  If  these  statistics  are  cor- 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 


RECORD  FOR  DEC,  1966 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    21,991 

Total  prosecutions    931 

Total  convictions    892 

Total  cases  not  guilty  .  .  16 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  21 
Total  cases  dismissed  ....  2 
Total  fines  collected  .  ..$8,431.50 
Total  costs  collected  ....  $8,242.05 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    235 

Total  prosecutions    33 

Total   convictions    33 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  0 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  0 
Total  fines  collected  $  84.50 

Total  costs  collected  $332.85 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violations  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion or  its  personnel. 


rect,  how  many  (estimated)  bears 
were  killed  outside  these  govern- 
ment lands?  Also,  if  the  bear  hunt- 
ing is  really  good  in  North  Carolina, 
where  is  it? 

Please  clarify  this  for  me  if  you 
will  before  my  Canadian  bear  hunt 
goes  up  in  a  puff  of  smoke. 

MACK  E.  ISENHOUR, 

HICKORY 

DEAR  MR.  ISENHOUR: 

Rod  Amundson  has  referred  to 
me  your  letter  of  January  8 
which  raises  the  question  of  bear 
populations  and  bear  hunting  in 
North  Carolina  versus  Canada. 

We  have  no  information  on  the 
situation  in  Canada  other  than 
its  general  reputation  as  a  fine 
big  game  area.  Our  estimate  of 
about  10,000  bears  in  North  Ca- 
rolina is  based  on  an  estimated 
annual  kill  which  averages 
around  1,000  and  the  further  es- 
timate that  this  is  about  ten  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  The 
kill  figure  is  based  on  the  peri- 
odic statewide  game  kill  survey 
in  which  questionnaires  are  sent 
to  a  randomly  selected  sample  of 
hunters,  in  accordance  with  rec- 
ognized statistical  procedures. 
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The  report  kill  on  the  game 
management  areas  is,  of  course, 
but  a  fraction  of  the  total  kills  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  and 
most  of  the  nonmanagement  area 
kills  are  made  in  the  eastern 
swamp  lands.  A  better  measure 
would  be  an  estimate  of  kill  suc- 
cess which  averages  about  one- 
half  bear  per  party  hunt  or  one 
bear  for  every  two  hunts  on  the 
management  areas.  State  -  wide 
game  kill  figures  indicate  it  to 
be  about  the  same  on  nonman- 
agement area  hunts — i.e.,  about 
50  hunter-days  per  kill. 

But  in  our  opinion  the  best 
measure  of  a  hunt  is  not  in  the 
number  of  animals  killed.  It  is 
measured  rather  in  the  novelty  of 
the  experience  and  company  of 
one's  associates.  If  you've  hunted 
in  various  parts  of  North  Caro- 
lina, then  a  trip  to  Canada  would 
probably  be  most  interesting 
even  if  of  comparable  productivi- 
ty in  terms  of  kill.  If  the  choice 
were  mine  to  make,  I'd  base  it 
on  these  factors  rather  than  the 
chance  of  bringing  back  the  meat 
— or  hide. 

I  hope  this  gets  you  off  the 
hook.  Actually,  I'm  not  so  sure 
this  is  a  wildlife  management 
problem. 

FRANK  B.  BARICK, 
CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF 
GAME 


The  Kinston  Power  Squadron 
will  be  holding  a  piloting  class 
in  Rocky  Mount  beginning 
March  15.  Persons  interested  in 
this  excellent  training  should 
contact  J.  Marvin  Howell  in 
Rocky  Mount. 


VANISHING  TARHEEL 

•  continued  from  page  7 

the  state,  even  though  they  are 
rarely  seen  by  the  public.  There 
is  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for 
the  (I  hope)  many  landowners 
and  sportsmen  who  know  of  the 
existence  of  one  or  two  birds,  or 
even  a  small  flock  of  wild  tur- 
keys in  an  area,  but  whose  secret 
is  better  kept  than  many  of  the 
items  in  the  Pentagon  files.  The 
very  few  turkeys  that  are  left  in 
isolated  hardwood  lots  are  there 
mostly  because  of  the  efforts  of 
these  people.  If  they  had  the  co- 
operation and  sympathy  of  hunt- 
ers and  the  rest  of  the  commun- 
ity, this  beautiful  and  majestic 
bird  could  once  again  become  a 
colorful  part  of  our  wildlife  herit- 
age. 

Habitat  destruction,  in  the 
form  of  drainage  and  wholesale 
hardwood  cutting,  seems  destin- 
ed to  seal  the  doom  of  large 
flocks,  except  on  large  tracts  of 
public  or  privately-owned  or  con- 
trolled land  where  the  welfare 
of  the  wild  turkey  is  given  con- 
sideration. The  few  birds  remain- 
ing scattered  across  the  state, 
face  an  uncertain  future.  Free- 


ranging  dogs,  lack  of  suitable 
range,  and  public  apathy  in  gen- 
eral combine  to  offer  nothing  in 
the  way  of  hope.  The  occasional 
torn  or  hen,  in  a  small  wooded 
area  subject  to  ever-increasing 
hunting  pressure,  has  small 
chance  for  survival,  much  less  to 
nest  and  raise  a  brood. 

Squirrel  and  deer  hunting  pro- 
vide some  of  the  best  opportun- 
ities of  the  year  to  encounter  a 
wild  turkey.  If  there  is  a  turkey 
in  the  area,  he  will  eventually 
come  looking  for  the  acorns  that 
squirrels  and  deer  also  relish. 
There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that 
more  turkeys  are  killed  illegally 
out-of-season  ostensibly  by  peo- 
ple hunting  squirrel  or  deer,  than 
by  legal  turkey  hunters. 

To  use  phrases  usually  reserv- 
ed for  just  such  critical  situa- 
tions, "we  are  at  a  crossroads" 
where  the  turkey  is  concerned. 
"To  be  or  not  to  be"  is  the  ques- 
tion. Is  it  noble  in  mind  to  treat 
every  turkey  as  an  outlaw,  to 
take  up  arms  against  him  at 
every  sighting?  This  is  the  low 
estate  the  Tarheel  torn  has  reach- 
ed. Only  a  concerned  public  can 
reverse  the  trend. 
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The  chances  are  that  most 
trout  prefer  to  nab  their  food 
either  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  beneath  it  instead  of 
leaping  for  it  like  this  rainbow 
is  doing.  They  have  good  eye- 
sight for  a  fish,  and  detect 
the  bobbing  of  the  mayflies  as 
the  insects  dip  down  to  de- 
posit their  eggs.  The  jump  is 
actually  a  blurred  flash  of 
silver  and  pink  and  a  shower 
of  sparkling  water.  Painting 
by  Duane  Raver. 


THE  "NOW"  KIDS  WILL  HELP! 


Clean  Up  Your  Community  Too 


by  Jane  E.  Stapf 
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HEN  our  Garden  Gate  Club  met  in  Septem- 
ber 1966  for  its  regular  fall  meeting  the  guest 
speaker  brought  us  interesting  and  informative 
ideas  from  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  A  gifted  speaker  and  a  dedicated  per- 
son, Miss  Lunette  Barber  definitely  sparked  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  that  day  for  our  attack  on 
LITTER — one  of  the  prime  enemies  of  beautifica- 
tion  in  any  community.  Before  the  meeting  ad- 
journed a  working  committee  was  appointed.  This 
three-member  committee  was  called  the  Garden 
Gate  Community  Beautification  Committee. 

Immediate  plans  were  made  to  promote  two 
school  contests  on  LITTER  in  our  Skyland-Arden 
Area,  near  Asheville  where  a  similar  effort  is  be- 
ing considered.  One  promotion  was  to  be  a  litter 
and  beautification  Poster  Contest  in  the  Valley 
Springs  Elementary  School;  the  other,  a  beautifi- 
cation and  litter  clean-up  Pledge  Contest  to  be 
conducted  among  the  freshman  home  rooms  at  T.  C. 
Roberson  High  School.  The  Principals  of  both 
schools  were  highly  enthusiastic  from  the  begin- 
ning and  proved  to  be  very  cooperative  in  every 
way  possible  as  plans  progressed.  With  their  help 
we  set  up  tentative  dates  and  arrangements  for  the 
proposed  campaign. 

J  N  committee  it  was  agreed  we  needed  a  good 
"keynote"  speaker  to  launch  this  campaign  in  the 
schools.  Miss  Barber  whom  we  had  enjoyed  so 
much  at  our  club  and  who  knew  both  of  the  school 
principals  well,  was  our  unanimous  choice  to  make 
the  speech.  We  had  already  learned  that  she  would 
be  in  Asheville  late  in  October  for  the  20th  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners 
to  conduct  some  tours  around  Asheville.  Through 
correspondence  with  her  it  was  arranged  that  she 
would  stay  over  when  the  conference  closed  to  as- 
sist us  and  speak  to  the  student  assemblies  at  both 
schools. 

To  help  set  the  mood  for  this  day's  events  our 
committee  had  made  two  large  28  x  44-inch  posters 
which  we  placed  on  the  stages  at  both  schools. 
Later,  the  posters  were  hung  in  the  school  corri- 
dors to  stimulate  interest.  One  was  a  take-off  on 
the  verses  of  "Roll  Out  the  Barrel"  (Litter);  the 
other,  in  keeping  with  the  then  current  football 
season,  proclaimed,  "Get  On  the  Ball — Stop  Litter!" 
Also  in  advance,  we  had  made  up  mimeographed 
Pledge  Sheets  on  which  the  High  School  contest- 
ants were  to  get  signatures  of  residents  throughout 
their  school  district.  A  separate  Pledge  Sheet  was 


The  football  season,  in  full-swing  during  the  poster  contest 
was  the  theme  of  this  message.  Displaying  the  poster  are 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  (left)  who  devoted  much  time  to  this  pro- 
ject and  Mrs.  Andrew  Stapf,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

tailored  to  commercial-industrial  establishments. 
One  of  the  committee  members  cut  the  necessary 
stencils  and  the  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Arden  ran  them  off  for  us  on  the  church  mimeo- 
graph machine.  Another  committee  of  the  club  out- 
lined and  divided  the  school  district  geographically. 

Right  on  target  the  morning  we  were  to  launch 
our  campaign,  Miss  Barber  visited  the  High  School. 
At  9:40  a.m.  between  classes  she  spoke  to  the 
freshman  class  which  filled  the  auditorium.  Her 
witty  and  "cool"  appraisal  and  presentation  of  facts 
and  problems  of  conservation  and  beautification,  as 
well  as  the  students'  stake  in  the  future,  held  their 
attention  for  over  thirty  minutes.  She  tossed  the 
students  a  sincere  challenge,  and  they  picked  it  up 
with  real  "now"  enthusiasm.  By  the  time  our 
Garden  Gate  Committee  explained  the  rules  of  the 
contest  to  them,  the  boys  and  girls  were  standing 
in  line  to  get  their  pledge  packets — ready  to  go 
for  the  prize  of  $5.00  offered  to  the  home  room 
which  turned  in  the  most  signed  pledges.  The 
student  leaders  took  it  from  there. 

After  closing  this  program  on  a  high  note,  Miss 
Barber  and  the  committee  drove  over  to  the  next 
presentation  at  the  nearby  elementary  school.  She 
spoke  again  to  another  enthusiastic  audience,  and 
we  launched  a  snappy  Poster  Contest  on  litter  and 
clean-up  for  this  younger  group.  A  first  prize  of 
$3.00  was  offered  for  the  most  original  and  effec- 
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Local  merchants  also  cooperated  by  giving  window  space  for 
the  display  of  prize-winning  posters.  One  of  the  eye-catchers 
is  being  placed  here  by  Mrs.  Walter  Koch,  Club  vice  president. 


tive  poster,  with  a  second  prize  of  $2.00.  All  of  the 
posters  were  to  be  made  away  from  school  on 
their  own  time  without  any  help  from  the  teachers. 
Both  the  Poster  Contest  and  the  Pledge  Sheet  Con- 
test were  to  run  for  three  weeks  and  all  entries 
turned  in  by  November  15th. 

G  OOD  publicity  was  obtained  through  the  Ashe- 

ville  Times  evening  paper  and  the  Asheville 
Citizen  morning  paper  as  well  as  the  Henderson- 
ville  Tribune.  Some  of  the  papers  ran  four-column 
pictures  and  write-ups  at  the  beginning  and  also  at 
the  end  of  our  campaigns,  when  the  winners  were 
announced.  The  local  TV  station  WLOS  also  took 
movies  which  were  carried  on  their  early  evening 
show. 

When  the  Pledge  Contest  closed  and  all  the  en- 
tries were  in,  the  High  School  freshman  class  had 
turned  in  over  400  signed  beautification  and  clean- 
up pledges  from  residents  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments, who  promised  to  keep  their  premises 
clean  and  neat  at  all  times  and  to  further  encour- 
age proper  respect  for  the  property  of  others.  In 
the  case  of  the  commercial  establishements  they 
also  pledged  in  addition  to  provide  acceptable  litter 
containers  near  their  entrances.  When  the  students 
had  run  out  of  pledge  sheets  we  furnished  them, 
they  typed  up  and  ran  off  extras  themselves. 
Their  high  school  Principal,  Mr.  Ensley,  was  very 
well  pleased — as  were  we — with  their  excellent  re- 
sponse. 

The  Poster  Contest  at  the  elementary  school  was 
completed  on  schedule  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  not  quite  so  many  entries  as  we  had  hoped 
for,  but  the  quality  and  originality  more  than  made 
up  the  difference;  a  fire-prevention  essay  contest 
in  the  school  competed  with  ours  during  the  same 
period,  but  we  came  off  quite  well.  Our  club  mem- 
bers acted  as  judges  of  the  thirty-three  posters 
entered,  and  they  "had  a  ball"  trying  to  judge  them 


Receiving  the  $5.00  award  at  T.  C.  Roberson  High  School,  1.  to 
r.:  Rhonda  Maxwell,  student;  G.  Dale  Gillis,  Jr.,  home  room 
teacher;  Charles  Arthur,  student  class  representative;  Mrs. 
Henry  Taylor,  Garden  Gate  Club  committee  member. 


Poster  award  winners  at  Valley  Springs  Elementary  School: 
1.  to  r.,  Danny  Rector,  second  prize;  Carol  Ponder,  honorable 
mention;  Jayne  Brown,  first  prize. 


fairly;  but  it  was  finally  accomplished.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Valley  Springs  Principal,  Mr.  Estes, 
the  winning  posters  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the 
best  ones,  were  placed  in  the  store  windows  all 
over  the  area.  Even  the  post-office  and  the  banks 
cooperated.  Later,  we  moved  many  of  them  to  the 
largest  hospital  in  Asheville,  where  they  were  hung 
in  the  corridors  by  the  management  with  our  help. 

Many  compliments  have  been  received  from 
merchants  and  residents  of  the  community  on  the 
whole  beautification  and  litter  clean-up  effort  by 
the  schools  and  the  Garden  Gate  Club.  Much  is 
still  to  be  done,  but  it  is  a  beginning.  We  did  learn 
one  thing:  the  youth  of  the  community  will  really 
work  hard  and  deliver  the  goods  if  given  a  good 
reason,  an  earnest  challenge  and  thoughtful  leader- 
ship. 
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Camping  with  juvenile  delinquents  is  a  rather  new 
approach  to  the  correction  of  wayward  youngsters. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  Director  of  Farms  for  the  Board  of 
Juvenile  Correction,  and  directed  this  camp. 


New  Citizens- 
Through 
Camping 

by  Dan  F.  Cameron 

PHOTOS  BY  LUTHER  PARTIN 

T 

AKE  a  group  of  underprivi- 
leged boys  or  girls  and  a  camping 
experience  and  you  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  small  miracles  are 
wrought.  The  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Juvenile  Correction  un- 
der the  dynamic  leadership  of 
Commissioner  Blaine  M.  Madison 
and  his  staff,  designed  such  an 
experience  on  a  trial  basis  for  its 
students.  One  of  the  major  aims 
of  this  Department  is  to  con- 
tinually search  out  and  put  into 
operation  new  and  better  ways  to 
facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
approximately  two  thousand 
boys  and  girls  committed  to  its 
care  annually. 

Almost  all  of  these  students 
are  the  unfortunate  youngsters 
whose  home  and  community  en- 
vironmental circumstances  give 
them  very  little  encouragement 
in  life.  They  are  often  school 
dropouts  from  poverty-ridden 
backgrounds  with  no  proper  sup- 
ervision in  either  work  or  play 
experiences.  The  average  age  of 
these  students  is  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  student's  norm- 
al length  of  stay  in  an  institution 
is  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
months.  This  is  a  relatively  short 
time  to  correct  problems  that 
have  developed  over  several 
years;  however,  a  vast  majority 
of  the  youngsters  going  through 
this  encouraging  rehabilitation 
program  do  become  useful,  tax- 
paying  citizens. 

A  new  tool  in  organized  camp- 
ing was  effectively  used  in  the 
past  year  in  working  with  these 
youngsters,  and  their  youth  was 
a  factor  in  its  favor.  Only  a  limit- 
ed amount  of  research  work  had 
been  done  in  this  area  by  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Juvenile 
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Correction.  Through  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  4-H  Department  of 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  other 
friends,  a  4-H  camp,  Camp  Mill- 
stone, was  made  available  to  this 
Board  for  eight  weeks. 

CaMP  Millstone  is  a  remote 
part  of  a  58,000  acre  State  Wild- 
life Area  located  in  the  sandhill 
region  near  Ellerbe,  North  Caro- 
lina in  Richmond  County.  The 
picturesque  setting  is  located  on 
a  beautiful  eighteen-acre  lake 
surrounded  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
towering  virgin  pines.  The  Camp 
is  ideally  planned  with  adequate 
equipment  and  buildings.  The 
cabins  to  house  some  150  stu- 
dents, in  groups  of  10,  are  within 
rock-throwing  distance  of  the 
lake,  which  abounds  with  several 
kinds  of  edible  fish.  The  lake  is 
used  for  swimming,  canoeing, 
fishing,  and  wildlife  study.  What 
could  be  more  desirable  than  a 
place  where  every  kind  of  native 
plant  and  animal  flourishes  in  its 
environments,  and  the  setting  is 
well  suited  to  most  forms  of  rec- 
reation. 

The  camping  program  was 
manned  by  using  several  of  our 
own  staff  and  adding  a  limited 
number  of  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel, most  of  whom  had  work- 
ed with  the  4-H  camping  system. 


One  of  the  great  joys  of  this  fine 
program  was  the  amazing  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
our  total  staff,  both  at  camp  and 
back  home  at  the  schools.  This 
interest  should  be  partly  credited 
to  the  hard  working  committee 
that  organized  and  put  together  a 
well-developed  program  that  of- 
fered a  stimulating  challenge 
every  hour. 

The  camping  program  at  Mill- 
stone was  a  pilot  program  and,  to 
our  knowledge,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation.  Our  goal  was 
to  make  each  camp  day  and  camp 
week  better  than  the  previous 
one  with  a  program  that  would 
have  excellent  therapeutic  value 
as  well  as  educational,  spiritual, 
and  recreational  benefits. 

The  scope  of  the  camping  pro- 
gram gave  the  correctional  sys- 
tem a  chance  to  include  almost 
one  third  of  our  students  in  this 
worthwhile  project.  Involved  in 
putting  this  camping  program  in 
operation  were  students  from 
Leonard  School,  McCain,  North 
Carolina;  Eastern  Carolina  Boys 
School,  Rocky  Mount,  North  Ca- 
rolina; Cameron  Morrison  School, 
Hoffman,  North  Carolina;  Sa- 
marcand  Manor,  Eagle  Springs, 
North  Carolina;  Dobbs  Farm, 
Kinston,  North  Carolina;  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  School,  Con- 
cord, North  Carolina  attending 


A  group  of  youngsters  study  literature  provided  by  the  Wild 
life  Resources  Commission.  This  is  Lake  Millstone. 
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camp  in  Cabarrus  County.  As 
this  was  a  pilot  project,  no  funds 
had  been  allocated  to  the  school 
budgets  for  it;  therefore,  this  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  fit  within 
a  limited  cost  to  the  individual 
institution. 

Commissioner  Madison  has 
said,  "I  feel  that  we  accomplish- 
ed our  objectives.  We  kept  the 
children  involved  continuously  in 
a  well-planned  and  supervised 
program — a  structured  program 
that  took  the  child  in  hand  when 
he  arrived  on  Monday  and  stayed 
with  him  until  he  left  the  follow- 
ing Sunday."  One  of  the  most  re- 
warding things  to  me  about  the 
camping  program  was  that  you 
could  see  the  change  taking  place 
within  each  camper  almost  hour- 
ly. At  camp  the  youngster  gen- 
uinely felt  that  here  was  some- 
thing being  done  for  him  as  an 
individual,  where  his  own  efforts 
to  become  a  good  camper  were 
truly  appreciated  by  fellow  stu- 
dents and  staff  members.  Each 
person  acquired  some  pride  and 
dignity  in  himself  as  an  unique 
personality.  This  was  evidenced 
in  many  small  ways  throughout 
the  week.  There  were  changes  in 
outlook,  conversation,  and  ac- 
tions as  the  group  strove  to  make 
their  surroundings  pleasant  by 
being  polite,  thoughtful,  and 
friendly. 

It  was  revealing  to  see  a  camp- 
er's absorption  in  a  daily  chore 
as  he  learned  to  set  a  table  cor- 
rectly for  company.  Well-prepar- 
ed food  is  a  real  part  of  any  good 


camping  program.  The  family 
style  serving  of  the  food  that 
students  had  helped  prepare  was 
a  learning  and  enjoyable  experi- 
ence for  all.  Again,  it  was  a 
source  of  delight  to  see  the  joy 
in  a  child's  face  when  he  won  a 
trophy  for  nature  study  that  he 
had  tried  all  week  to  attain,  and 
it  touched  the  heart  to  see  young- 
sters at  the  last  campfire  meeting 
so  vividly  expressing  their  long- 
ings and  share  their  tears  and 
joys  with  their  fellows. 

^^NE  of  the  factors  for  a  suc- 
cessful program  was  that  upon 
arrival  at  camp  a  perfectly  com- 
prehensible orientation  period 
was  held  for  all  campers  followed 
by  a  group  tour  of  all  camp  areas 
and  facilities.  Each  camper  un- 
derstood the  program  and  knew 
the  high  level  of  activity,  per- 
formance, and  response  expected 
of  him.  There  was  no  question 
left  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
program  was  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  so-called 
problem  youngsters  at  camp  for 
eight  weeks,  no  problems  of  any 
consequence  arose.  At  camp,  the 
type  of  program  and  setting  gave 
us  the  tool  to  reach  out  and  com- 
municate with  these  young  folks 
and  to  be  able  to  talk  with  them 
in  a  language  they  understood. 
The  added  advantage  of  having 
nature's  wonderful  outdoors 
made  a  difference  in  teaching 
them  that  the  world  is  a  good 
place  to  enjoy  and  in  which  to 


make  a  useful  life. 

I  have  worked  with  young 
folks  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  the  one  thing  I  am  really 
clear  about  is  that  to  teach  or 
train  any  youngster,  you  first 
must  know  how  to  communicate 
with  him.  At  camp  we  endeavor- 
ed to  get  across  to  the  student 
that  communication  is  the  key- 
note to  friendship.  The  staff 
knows  that  to  communicate,  one 
must  first  get  the  attention  of  the 
youngster  and  create  within  him 
the  desire  to  want  to  learn.  It  is 
then,  and  only  then,  that  you  can 
make  real  progress  in  many  areas 
or  directions.  At  Camp  Millstone 
the  students  were  actively  parti- 
cipating with  a  "will  to  learn"  in 
regularly  scheduled  classes  such 
as  arts  and  crafts,  health  and  hy- 
giene, nature  studies,  and  water 
front  activities. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  structur- 
ed program  was  to  involve  the 
student  whenever,  wherever,  and 
as  often  as  possible,  to  develop 
the  feeling  within  each  individ- 
ual that  he  or  she  had  a  respon- 
sibility in  the  camping  program 
and  was  needed  by  his  fellow 
campers,  and  that  he  or  she  fits 
into  society  and  to  attain  a  real 
pride  in  himself.  An  example  of 
this  responsibility  was  letting 
cabin  groups  or  class  groups  se- 
lect their  own  leaders.  A  great 
sense  of  comradeship  and  loyalty 
within  the  group  was  fostered  by 
this. 

It  was  almost  unbelievable  the 
interest  and  pride  that  developed 


The  native  trees  and  other  plants  provided  plenty  of  subject  But  all  is  not  work  and  study  at  camp;  water  fun  was 
matter  for  the  eager  young  minds  during  classes.  available  at  the  lake.  Water  safety  was  stressed  here. 
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among  the  campers  in  keeping 
the  best  cabin.  Believe  it  or  not, 
the  staff  making  the  daily  inspec- 
tion tours  to  determine  the  win- 
ners of  the  best  cabin  for  the  day- 
were  often  seen  searching  with 
flashlights  to  find  some  way  to 
determine  the  winner  of  the  well- 
kept  cabins.  To  leave  the  camp 
more  orderly  by  the  end  of  the 
camping  week  than  they  had 
found  it  upon  arrival  became  a 
real  challenge.  Even  a  tiny  piece 
of  paper  or  drink  bottle  cap 
found  its  way  to  the  waste  can 
by  eager  hands.  This  was  not 
work  to  them,  but  stimulating 
competition  that  they  enjoyed 
every  minute. 

After  all  the  weeks  of  camping 
at  Camp  Millstone  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  find  any  evidence  of  de- 
structiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  Every  child  there  went 
to  his  home  school  desiring  to 
leave  the  camp  cleaner  and  nicer 
than  he  found  it  when  he  came. 
These  students  truly  demonstrat- 
ed that  under  the  right  kind  of 
care  and  supervision  youngsters 
can  be  taught  to  respect  property 
and  the  rights  of  other  people.  It 
can  be  said  that  if  you  teach  a 
youngster  how  to  swim,  canoe, 
fish,  or  excell  in  some  land  sport 
and  do  it  well  enough  so  that  he 
is  proud  of  himself,  his  time  is 
not  going  to  be  spent  in  getting 


himself  into  trouble. 

At  Camp  Millstone  students 
had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  na- 
ture as  God  intended  man  to  do. 
Amidst  the  tall  pines,  babbling 
brooks,  the  lake,  and  the  vast 
outdoors,  God's  universe  took  on 
a  new  meaning.  Man,  young  or 
old,  found  himself  striving  to  be 
better  and  to  do  the  good  things 
in  life  because  there  was  little 
opportunity  left  for  the  less 
pleasant.  A  highlight  of  the  camp 
week  was  the  early  Sunday 
morning  worship  service  con- 
ducted by  volunteer  local  min- 
isters. The  services  were  held  on 
the  large  rocks  by  the  stream  at 
the  head  of  the  lake.  This  was  a 
religious  experience  that  will 
long  be  remembered  by  every 
camper. 

J  T  has  now  been  several 
months  since  our  camping  pro- 
gram was  in  operation,  and  many 
of  the  students  that  were  at  camp 
have  gone  home  to  their  respec- 
tive communities.  The  students 
that  attended  camp  and  are  still 
in  our  schools  most  readily  vol- 
unteer and  accept  responsibility 
because  of  the  change  in  atti- 
tudes of  the  individuals.  While 
working  in  our  several  schools, 
students  frequently  came  by  to 
express  again  their  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity 


they  had  to  attend  Camp  Mill- 
stone. We  have  a  folder  full  of 
letters  and  comments  from  stu- 
dents and  staff  that  were  involv- 
ed in  the  camping  program. 
These  reports  make  each  of  us 
feel  good  to  have  had  a  small 
part  in  a  most  worthwhile  pro- 
ject. 

Indications  are  that  the  pilot 
program  did  significantly  realize 
the  primary  function  of  the  Cor- 
rectional School  System  of  reha- 
bilitating and  re-educating  the 
student  so  that  he  or  she  is  able 
to  return  to  the  community  and 
better  fit  into  its  life.  Needless  to 
say,  every  student  and  staff 
member  would  very  much  like  to 
participate  in  camp  another  year. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from 
student  and  staff  letters: 

Student  Comments:  "This 
camping  trip  meant  a  lot.  This  is 
what  I  learned.  I  learned  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
world  who  want  to  help.  I  say 
this  for  the  staff  and  for  the 
camp.  We  appreciate  your  let- 
ting us  use  your  4-H  Camp." 

"I  really  want  to  thank  you 
for  letting  us  stay  at  Camp  Mill- 
stone. I  appreciate  every  minute 
of  being  here.  I  wish  I  could  stay 
a  little  longer,  but  I  have  to  give 
the  other  people  a  chance.  I  have 
learned  how  to  treat  other  people 
and  myself." 

A  natural  setting  was  used  for  the  Sun- 
day morning  worship  service  (left). 
Every  facet  of  the  youngster's  life  was 
touched.  A  little  smoke  never  hurt  any- 
one! Below,  plenty  of  help  at  a  cook- 
out  should  get  the  job  done. 
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"Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  how  I  liked  staying  at  4-H 
Camp.  I  have  learned  to  protect 
wildlife  and  conserve  it.  I  have 
I  learned  the  conservation  pledge 
I  and  will  try  in  all  my  power  to 
live  by  it." 

"Do  you  know  I  live  right  on 
the  coast  and  didn't  know  how  to 
fish  or  row  a  boat.  Well,  I  learn- 
ed about  a  lot  of  other  things." 

Staff  Comments: 

"In  all  the  years  that  I  have 
been  associated  with  Morrison, 
I  know  of  no  other  activity  that 
meant  more  to  the  on-going  pro- 
gram at  this  school  than  the  acti- 
vities at  Camp  Millstone.  It  is 
without  a  doubt  that  the  program 
at  Morrison  Training  School  is 
better  as  a  result  of  the  experi- 
ence. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
our  students  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  have  similar  experi- 
ences at  Camp  Millstone'  in  the 
future." 

"I  feel  that  camping,  as  done 
at  Camp  Millstone,  is  a  very  good 
experience,  is  meaningful  and 
can  be  a  very  effective  tool  in 
our  overall  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion." 

"I  have  talked  with  each  of 
over  a  hundred  students  while 
at  camp  and  upon  return.  All 
give  the  same  report — camping 
was  one  of  their  most  enjoyable, 
gratifying,  and  productive  ex- 
periences." 

State  4-H  Extension  Staff 
Comments: 

"It  has  been  a  most  satisfying 
experience  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  assist  with  your 
camping  program.  The  campers 
entered  into  every  phase  of  the 
program  with  an  enthusiastic, 
friendly  smile,  anxious  to  learn 
and  share  with  each  other.  They 
demonstrated  tremendous  leader- 
ship as  they  led  in  the  various 
activities  and  followed  their 
elected  leaders  and  counselors. 
In  my  many  years  of  working 
with  young  people  in  camping 
programs,  I've  never  seen  a 
group  of  campers  grow  and  de- 
velop any  more  in  such  a  short 
time  as  did  this  group." 

I  N  addition  to  the  student  be- 
nefits, the  camping  program 
turned  out  to  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  staff  members  working  in 


and  with  the  camping  program. 
Staff  members  were  participating 
in  many  different  activities 
throughout  the  day.  The  experi- 
ence in  exchange  of  communica- 
tion between  staff  and  students, 
the  enthusiasm  of  students,  the 
close  group  living  and  the  feeling 
of  successfully  working  together 
were  of  tremendous  staff  value. 
The  staff  realized  that  a  program 
designed  to  demand  top  perform- 
ance was  a  real  challenge  and 
quite  satisfying. 

The  program  has  now  been 
evaluated  in  detail  by  the  Cor- 
rectional School  Staff,  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Juvenile  Cor- 
rection, and  the  North  Carolina 
State  University  4-H  Extension 
Staff,  and  all  concerned  feel  that 
the  pilot  camping  program  was 
an  excellent  and  gratifying  suc- 
cess with  real  therapeutic  value 
to  both  students  and  staff.  The 
Camp  Project,  as  I  see  it,  was  a 
very  meaningful  and  excellent 
example  of  what  benefits  can  be 
gained  for  young  folks  when  they 
are  convinced  that  people  do  care 
what  happens  to  them,  and 
where  the  youngster  is  made  to 


feel  that  he  or  she  does  count 
both  as  an  individual  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  team  with  individual 
self  responsibilities.  I  have  never 
seen  students  grow  so  fast  in  one 
short  week  as  those  students  did 
at  Camp  Millstone.  Our  camping 
program  at  Camp  Millstone  will 
be  further  refined  with  the  in- 
clusion of  programs  one  night 
each  week  of  the  ten  weeks  of 
camp  when  a  group  of  4-H  Club 
Members  will  participate  in  the 
program  designed  to  bring  to  our 
students  what  4-H  is,  what  4- 
H'ers  do,  and  how  all  boys  and 
girls  can  become  4-H'ers  when 
they  return  to  their  respective 
home  communities. 

Two  days  each  week  person- 
nel of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  will  take  the  stu- 
dents on  nature  hikes  to  instill  in 
them  the  appreciation  of  the  out- 
of-doors  and  the  creatures  that 
live  there. 

Again  this  spring  at  4-H  Camp 
Millstone,  you  will  hear  the  hap- 
py voices  of  the  forgotten,  neg- 
lected child  who,  before  this  ex- 
perience, never  really  knew  what 
the  word  camping  meant. 


What  was  the  result  of  this  camping  experience?  Leaders 
and  youngsters  alike  agreed  that  it  was  very  worthwhile. 
Only  time  will  tell  whether  new  and  better  citizens  emerged. 
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Why  is  a  Trout? 


m 


by  Duane  Raver 

^^^ROUT  are  stupid,  cunning, 
easy  to  catch,  obstinate,  always 
hungry,  exasperatingly  selective 
in  what  they  eat,  aristocrats, 
over-rated  slobs,  expensive  lux- 
uries, essential.  If  you  don't  find 
at  least  one  descriptive  term  here 
that  you  feel  fits  the  trout,  you 
just  don't  understand  the  situa- 
tion! And  if  you  don't  find  three 
or  four  with  which  you  disagree, 
we'll  be  surprised.  Trout  are  just 
about  the  most  controversial  fish 
that  ever  wiggled  a  fin.  Ask  a 
dozen  "experts"  their  opinion  on 
this  sleek,  cold-water  citizen,  and 
you'll  likely  come  up  with  ten 
different  pictures. 

Since  trout  are  certainly  a 
well-established  part  of  our  Tar- 
heel wildlife  scene,  it's  worth  a 
few  minutes  to  delve  into  their 
peculiarities,  hopefully  to  come 
up  with  a  better  picture  of  them 
and  where  they  are  going.  First 
of  all,  we're  on  shaky  ground  to 
lump  all  three  of  our  trout,  the 
brook,  brown,  and  rainbow,  into 
one  pile  and  apply  the  same 
words  to  all  of  them.  They  do 
have  some  things  in  common, 
but  the  differences  should  be  rec- 
ognized too. 

The  brook  trout  (which  really 
is  a  charr,  but  we  won't  get  into 
that)  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  is  native  to  North  Carolina 
streams.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  biologists  believe  that  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Brook 
Trout  is  a  unique  subspecies, 
found  in  only  a  few  selected 
high-altitude  streams  in  our 
mountains.  This  strain  of 
"speckled  trout"  is  free  from 
"contamination"  in  mighty  few 
remote  streams  at  best.  But  since 
it  would  take  a  trained  eye  to  see 
the  differences,  other  than  for 
academic   reasons,   we  usually 


think  of  these  close  relatives  of 
the  brookie  right  along  with  the 
more  common  clan. 

HE  brook  trout  has  a  couple 
of  characteristics  which  set  him 
apart  from  his  two  stream  mates: 
first,  this  native  trout  is  the  most 
easily  caught  of  the  three.  Amid 
the  cries  of  anguish  of  the  true- 
blue  brookie  fishermen,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  brook  trout 
simply  is  less  cautious  about  tak- 
ing food — natural  or  otherwise, 
than  rainbows  and  certainly 
browns. 

Although  he  really  needs  none, 
in  his  defense  let's  say  that  the 
brook  trout  still  is  very  easily 
"put  down"  or  frightened  by 
shadows,  movement,  vibrations, 
etc.  This  natural  wariness  he 
shares  with  the  other  two  Sal- 
mon family  relatives.  Yet,  in  his 
management,  it  is  well  to  take 
into  account  a  certain  amount  of 
gullibility  on  his  part.  In  many 
cases,  the  brookie  will  be  caught 
at  a  higher  rate  (per  stocked 
fish)  than  either  rainbows  or 
browns. 

A  second  idiosyncrasy  the 
brook  has  is  his  finicky  nature 
about  his  habitat  quality.  Simp- 
ly cold,  clean  water  won't  do  it; 
it  shan't  be  more  than  66  degrees 
at  the  highest,  and  must  contain 
plenty  of  oxygen  at  all  times. 
And  not  only  clean,  but  practical- 
ly of  drinkable  quality — without 
a  trace  of  impurities.  Silt  isn't 
tolerated  for  very  long  and 
gravel  on  which  the  brookie  will 
spawn  must  be  sparkling  clean 
and  debris  free.  Because  of  his 
demands  for  these  exacting  liv- 
ing accommodations,  the  brook 
trout  is  less  abundant  than  either 
the  rainbow  or  brown.  And  it  is 


not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
unless  water  quality  standards 
are  improved  in  many  of  our 
streams,  the  brookie  might  well 
be  on  the  way  out. 

This  colorful  little  trout  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  slow- 
est in  growth  rates  of  the  three. 
This  may  be  due  partially  to  in- 
herent characteristics  of  the  crit- 
ter, or  more  probably,  due  to  the 
cold  water  conditions  under 
which  the  brook  thrives.  At  any 
rate,  he  simply  doesn't  grow  as 
large  nor  as  rapidly  as  his  rain- 
bow and  brown  cousins. 

One  thing  in  his  favor  as  far 
as  some  fishermen  are  concern- 
ed, is  the  fact  that  the  brook 
trout  will,  on  occasion,  spawn  in 
the  still  waters  of  ponds.  Very 
seldom  do  fishery  managers  ex- 
pect or  predict  that  this  will  be 
the  case,  but  it  is  kept  in  mind 
when  a  "pond  trout"  is  called 
for.  This  acceptance  by  this  fish 
of  such  standards  for  spawning 
seems  in  contradiction  of  our 
comments  about  precise  condi- 
tions for  his  survival;  but  young 
have  been  produced  in  the  quiet 
waters  of  ponds  with  water  quali- 
ty of  high  standards.  In  other 
words,  if  temperature  and  oxy- 
gen demands  are  met,  the  brook 
will  sometimes  accept  a  gravel 
bed  in  a  pond  in  which  to  spawn 
successfully. 

Boiled  down,  what  we  have 
said  is,  the  brook  trout  is  a  bit 
of  an  aristocrat  about  his  habi- 
tat, mighty  gullible  (almost  to 


Trout  fishing:  clean  air,  cold,  clear 
water,  you  and  the  fish.  A  trout  is  for 
fishing,  wherever  you  find  him. 
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his  own  extermination),  fairly 
slow  growing,  but  certainly 
worth  keeping  around  and  per- 
petuating in  our  Tarheel  scene. 

HEN  most  folks  think  of 
trout,  the  rainbow  comes  to 
mind.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"an  every-day  trout",  the  rain- 
bow would  be  it.  He  is  the  back- 
bone of  much  of  our  trout  fish- 
ery, reasonably  tolerant  of  ques- 
tionable water  conditions,  mod- 
erately cooperative  when  a  lure 
is  tossed  his  way,  yet  discerning 
enough  to  protect  himself  from 
the  shock  waves  of  trout  fisher- 
men which  descend  on  the 
streams  each  spring.  The  rain- 
bow is  a  handsome  fish  and  us- 
ually is  a  dogged  fighter,  as  well 
as  excellent  among  the  parsley 
and  lemon  slices. 

Although  the  rainbow  makes  a 
fine  lake  fish  when  conditions 
are  to  his  liking,  seldom  will  they 
spawn  in  anything  but  running 
water.  Deep  reservoirs  with  in- 
coming streams  often  sustain  fine 
rainbow  populations  with  little 
or  no  stocking.  A  lake  of  this 
type,  however,  is  usually  quite 
deep  and  provides  a  great  deal 
of  space  for  the  trout  to  roam 


around  in.  Thus  even  with  a  high 
population  of  good-sized  fish, 
they  may  be  difficult  to  locate 
and  quite  tough  to  catch.  Yet, 
with  plenty  of  living  room  and 
a  bountiful  food  supply,  the  big 
rainbows  are  there. 

This  presents  fishery  managers 
with  a  bit  of  a  dilemma:  to  have 
big,  abundant  rainbows  that  in 
reality  seldom  get  caught,  or  in- 
stead, to  have  some  other  fish  of 
lesser  "quality"  but  which  are 
less  likely  to  "get  lost"  and  thus 
more  available  to  the  fisherman. 
So  it  goes  with  some  reservoir 
rainbow  populations. 

Brown  trout  are  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  "black  sheep"  of 
the  trout  clan.  They  are  outcasts 
in  some  cases  simply  because  of 
their  downright  obstinate  nature 
when  it  comes  to  taking  a  lure. 
But  this  is  the  way  they  become 
big  trout!  Surely  this  shouldn't 
place  them  on  the  black  list.  Yet. 
if  you  consider  that  the  aim  of 
trout  management  is  to  have  the 
hatchery  product  caught,  and 
used  wisely,  and  to  have  the  na- 
tive population  balanced  with 
adequate  harvest,  indeed  the 
brown  isn't  the  model  of  cooper- 
ativeness.  And  this  is  important 


to  those  who  struggle  to  provide 
first-class  trout  angling  in  the 
face  of  decreasing  water  supply 
and  quality,  and  mounting  fish- 
ing pressure. 

But  the  brown  provides  a  spice 
to  trout  fishing  that  very  likely 
is  well  worth  his  exasperating 
moments  —  plus  some  big  fish 
that  take  real  skill  to  put  in  the 
creel.  Consideration  must  be  gi- 
ven then,  to  producing  just  the 
"right  numbers"  of  brown  trout 
along  with  rainbows  and  brooks. 
And  since  the  brown  is  a  bit 
more  tolerant  of  tepid  waters 
with  a  moderate  load  of  slit,  he 
generally  can  occupy  "trout"  wa- 
ters that  perhaps  are  more  to  the 
liking  of  smallmouth  bass  and 
creek  chubs.  "Marginal  waters" 
is  the  term  fishery  managers  give 
to  those  streams  which  really 
don't  measure  up  to  trout  speci- 
fications, yet  which  will  provide 
limited  fishing  for  trout.  Stock- 
ing of  such  waters  (which  may 
change  in  quality  almost  over- 
night, for  better  or  worse)  is  a 
subject  of  much  debate  in  fishery 
science  circles. 

The  trout  to  some,  is  its  own 
excuse  for  being.  If  not  a  one 
were  ever  caught,  these  folks 
would  be  perfectly  content  simp- 
ly to  "have  them."  This  isn't  a 
bad  philosophy,  it  is  ~  just  one 
that  isn't  shared  by  many  trout 
fishermen.  Fishing  is  one  thing, 
catching  quite  another.  Whether 
the  trout  with  all  their  intrica- 
cies and  peculiarities  can,  in  fact, 
sustain  themselves  even  with  a 
great  measure  of  help  from  fish- 
ery scientists,  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  do  know  that  the  day  is 
rapidly  approaching  —  and  may 
even  be  upon  us  —  when  trout 
fishing  for  meat  is  through.  And 
this  is  no  discredit  to  those  who 
rack  their  brains  for  new  ways 
to  put  more  trout  at  the  disposal 
of  the  angler.  The  facts  of  life 
of  the  trout  fishery  manager  are, 
at  the  moment  at  least,  undeni- 
able: Less  water,  poorer  water, 
more  fishermen,  more  access  to 
streams;  higher  trout  production 
costs;  you  figure  out  the  answer. 
Why  is  a  trout?  To  be?  To  be 
caught,  released,  caught  again? 
To  be  caught,  killed  and  creeled, 
then  and  there?  To  be  no  more? 
why  is  a  trout?  ± 


Even  without  getting  sentimental,  it  doesn't  take  much  of  an 
imagination  to  see  that  somewhere  along  the  line,  trout  fish- 
ing will  have  to  become  almost  a  "catch-and-put-back"  situ- 
ation. The  future  of  the  trout  may  be  up  to  you. 
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Mountain  Trout  Season  Opens  April  1. 

7:00  a.m.  is  zero  hour  for  the  opening  of  the  1967  mountain  trout  season 
Saturday,  April  1.  Somewhere  between  1,  500  and  2,000  miles  of  trout  streams  have 
been  stocked  with  brook,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout  and  if  weather  is  favorable, 
a  record  number  of  trout  fishermen  were  expected  to  be  on  hand.  Creel  surveys 
and  fishing  pressure  studies  indicate  that  about  25  percent  of  the  total  moun- 
tain trout  fishing  energy  is  expended  on  the  opening  day,  the  rest  spread  over 
the  remainder  of  the  season 

Spring  Gobbler  Hunts  Slated  in  Some  Areas 

Four  wildlife  management  areas  in  western  North  Carolina  will  have  week  end 
spring  turkey  gobbler  hunts  this  year.  The  Wildlife  Resorces  Commission  will 
conduct  the  hunts  on  the  South  Mountains,  Standing  Indian,  Wayah  Bald,  and 
Santeetlah  wildlife  management  areas  on  April  1,  22,  28,  29. 

Daily  hunting  permits  costing  $4.00  will  be  available  at  checking  sta- 
tions on  the  management  areas  involved.  Bag  and  possession  limits  will  be  the 
same  as  for  fall  turkey  hunting,  with  one  gobbler  daily  and  two  in  posses- 
sion. Persons  who  bagged  their  2-per-season  limit  of  turkeys  during  the  fall 
and  winter  season  will  not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  spring  gobbler 
hunting,  since  the  four-day,  four-area  hunts  are  part  of  the  official  1966-1967 
turkey  hunting  season. 

Gun  requirements  for  the  spring  gobbler  hunts  are:  shotguns  only,  not  larg- 
er than  10-gauge  with  No.  2  shot  or  smaller  than  20-gauge  and  No.  6  shot. 

Check-ins  may  be  made  as  early  as  4:00  a.m.  each  day. 

Boat  Registered?  Fishing  License  Handy? 

With  the  onset  of  the  boating  and  fishing  season,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
urges  boaters  to  be  sure  their  boats  are  properly  registered  and  equipped  with 
proper  safety  devices  ;  and  anglers  to  be  sure  they  have  appropriate  fishing 
licenses.  Boat  registration  certificates  are  issued  on  a  calendar  basis,  as  are 
fishing  licenses.  Combination  hunting-fishing  licenses  are  valid  from  August 
1,  1966  to  July  31,  1967. 
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LIRPA 
DELOOF 


Photos  by  Karl  Maslowski 
Text  by  W.  L.  Hamnett 


Ei 


-NVIRONMENTAL  factors,  such  as  food, 
light,  moisture,  temperature  and  disease,  may 
modify  more  or  less  fixed  color  patterns  in 
animals.  But  in  practically  all  animal  groups 
where  color  is  normally  present,  some  individ- 
uals are  produced  which  have  no  apparent 
coloration  at  all,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
white.  This  color  phenomenon  is  due  to  a 
total,  or  almost  total,  absence  of  pigment  in 
the  various  tissues,  and  these  individuals  are 
known  as  albinos. 

Among  mammals,  this  is  not  such  a  rare 
phenomenon  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Even 


human  albinos  are  not  uncommon.  Such  per- 
sons have  snowwhite  hair,  very  whitish  skin, 
and  pink  eyes.  In  pure  albinos,  even  tissues 
lack  their  normal  pigments.  Pink  eyes  are 
due  to  the  lack  of  pigment,  because  now  the 
tiny  capillaries  of  blood  are  not  obscured  by 
pigment  in  the  iris. 

Albinism  is  not  confined  to  mammals  alone 
— it  frequently  occurs  in  birds,  snakes  and 
frogs. 

Albinism  is  classed  as  a  genetic  mutation 
because  it  is  a  transmissible  and  inheritable 
character.  Color  is  dominant  over  albinism; 
and  if  an  albino  mates  with  an  individual  of 
color,  the  albino  character  is  temporarily  lost 
and  all  offsprings  will  have  color. 

In  nature,  there  are  few  opportunities  for 
albinos  to  mate,  and  therefore,  only  a  few  are 
produced.  Furthermore,  a  white  coat  is  pro- 
tective to  only  a  few  animals;  and  in  some  it 
becomes  too  conspicous. 

Not  all  animals  that  are  white  are  albinos. 
There  are  cave  dwelling  animals  which  are 
colorless  because  of  the  absence  of  sunlight. 
The  ermine  is  a  physiological  change  of  the 
weasel.  And  the  snowshoe  hare  also  changes 
to  a  white  coat  in  wintertime.  Shown  here  are 
some  that  Nature  selected  as  albinos.  ▼ 


BLACK  RAT  SNAKE 


1  ...1 
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CARDINAL 


GREY  SQUIRREL 


35 


1966 

Management  Area 
Deer  Hunt  Report 


by  Frank  Barick 

Chief,  Division  of  Game 


I 


N  terms  of  total  number  of 
deer  taken,  the  recently  conclud- 
ed management  area  deer  season 
was  the  second  best  in  all  the 
years  that  these  hunts  have  been 
conducted.  The  2,517  deer  kill 
was  exceeded  only  in  1963  when 
2,747  were  taken.  Total  kill  was 
26  percent  higher  than  last  year, 
and  on  the  average  it  took  18 
hunter-days  to  make  a  kill  as 
compared  with  19  hunter-days 
last  year,  i.e.,  more  deer  were 
killed  by  fewer  hunters. 

While  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tions, deer  kills  were  consistent 
with  past  performance  with  no 
drastic  increases  or  decreases  on 
any  management  area.  This  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  harvest 
is  paralleling  productivity  and 
that  deer  populations  are  being 
sustained  rather  than  depleted. 
If  deer  populations  were  being 
depleted,  we  would  assume  that 
it  would  be  reflected  in  reduced 
kills  or  reduced  hunter  success 
rates. 

Individual  area  kill  records 
show  some  increases  and  some 
decreases  in  kill  compared  with 
last  year  but  these  variations  are 
generally  well  within  the  total 
range  of  expected  variations.  The 
few  deviations  from  this  pattern 
are  rather  interesting.  The 
Standing  Indian  kill,  for  exam- 
ple, reflects  a  downtrend  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  after 
having  shown  a  continuing  up- 
trend with  a  peak  kill  in  1963. 
This  pattern  is  unique  in  that 
all  the  other  area  records  show 
yearly  fluctuations  both  up  and 
down. 


PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ARRINGTON 


Examination  of  weight  rec- 
ords of  individual  deer  for  the 
past  several  years  for  the  Stand- 
ing Indian  area  does  not  show 
any  consistent  decline  in  weight. 
Reproductive  rates,  however,  do 
show  a  decline,  dropping  from 
1.76  fawns  per  doe  in  1963,  to 
1.43  in  1964,  then  up  slightly  to 
1.47  last  year  and  down  again  to 
1.16  in  1966.  Thus,  while  the 
weights  do  not  reflect  a  decreas- 
ing food  supply,  the  reproductive 
rates  do.  It  might  also  be  assum- 
ed that  weights  would  not  de- 
cline if  there  were  fewer  deer. 
This  of  course  points  up  a  con- 
tinuing need  in  our  management 
program — a  fast,  practical  meth- 
od of  measuring  the  winter  food 
supply. 

Elimination  of  the  either  sex 
deer  season  in  a  case  like  Stand- 
ing Indian  becomes  a  gamble.  If 
there  is  no  food  shortage,  we  can 
sustain  the  resulting  herd  in- 
crease. If  there  is  a  food  shortage 
we  stand  a  chance  of  disease  out- 
break and  herd  die-off.  However, 
since  the  acres  per  kill  figure 
stands  at  226,  it  indicates  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  one  deer  per 
50  acres.  And  since  the  carrying 
capacity  of  unimproved  moun- 
tain range  is  rated  at  about  50 
acres  per  deer,  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  gamble  on  pro- 
viding for  some  herd  increase  by 
not  scheduling  an  either  sex  gun 
season  next  year. 

Another  interesting  item  is  the 
apparent  recovery  of  the  Mt. 
Mitchell  herd  from  a  slight  over- 
pruning  in  1963  when  the  area 
was  inundated  with  an  unexpect- 


edly large  number  of  hunters  on 
an  off-phase  terminal  Saturday 
either  sex  hunt.  But  along  with 
this  recovery  we  find  a  shift  in 
the  deer  population  to  the  Curtis 
Creek  side  of  the  area  where  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  done 
some  experimental  clear-cutting 
of  timber. 

The  Uwharrie  herd  also  ap- 
pears to  have  recovered  from  the 
1962  population  drop-off,  with 
both  buck  and  archery  hunts  ap- 
proaching record  levels.  Here  too, 
there  is  some  indication  that  deer 
have  moved  into  recently  cut 
over  areas.  Also,  this  year's  har- 
vest of  155  deer  by  buck  season 
and  archery  season  only  (i.e.,  no 
either  sex  season)  indicates  that 
the  population  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  one  deer  per  10  acres.  Al- 
though we  have  over  100  acres  of 
pasture  on  this  area,  we  are 
again  at  a  population  level  which 
has  resulted  in  die-offs  in  the 
past. 

The  doubling  of  the  kill  on  the 
Sandhills  area,  while  apparent- 
ly reflecting  herd  increase,  is 
probably  also  a  result  of  chang- 
ing the  schedule  of -open  hunting 
dates  to  correspond  more  closely 
with  local  hunting  patterns. 
There  is  no  indication  of  over- 
population from  the  standpoint 
of  range  or  deer  condition  or 
farm  crop  depredation. 


I^INCE  1957,  when  they  were 
first  initiated,  the  impact  of 
either  sex  deer  hunts  on  manage- 
ment area  deer  populations  has 
been  carefully  observed.  If  we 
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NUMBER   OF   DEER  KILLED   ON  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 


AREA 


TYPE    OF  HUNT 


ANNUAL   DEER  HARVEST 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

PISGAH 

Bucks  with  gun 

244 

139 

138 

208 

346 

357 

187 

199 

356 

362 

339 

432 

222 

189 

306 

358 

159 

257 

289 

Either  sex 

53 

69 

26 

164 

348 

205 

367 

365 

208 

281 

Bow  and  arrow 

1  5 

2 

SHERWOOD 

Bucks   with  gun 

40 

2 1 

36 

35 

48 

98 

49 

66 

85 

68 

68 

54 

112 

99 

116 

94 

76 

1 22 

89 

Either  sex 

1 33 

69 

110 

Bow  and  arrow 

1 

1 

MT.  MITCHELL 

Bucks  with  gun 

31 

25 

29 

39 

70 

61 

81 

83 

105 

136 

134 

127 

85 

91 

130 

96 

27 

59 

66 

Either  sex 

14 

62 

22 

44 

175 

123 

259 

1 2 1 

85 

132 

Bow  and  arrow 

1 1 

36 

14 

8 

14 

1  3 

20 

15 

DANIEL  BOONE 

Bucks   with  gun 

36 

48 

44 

54 

133 

132 

75 

105 

16 1 

190 

244 

235 

115 

140 

226 

230 

82 

107 

156 

Either  sex 

53 

76 

8 

69 

291 

243 

271 

293 

103 

218 

Bow  and  arrow 

3 

4 

2 

28 

28 

4 

16 

21 

17 

6 

STANDING  INDIAN 

Bucks  with  gun 

15 

21 

24 

5  1 

43 

17 

67 

34 

68 

48 

40 

45 

93 

100 

1 1 7 

100 

95 

26 

Either  sex 

76 

40 

127 

134 

92 

43 

67 

Bow  and  arrow 

2 

15 

17 

1 1 

8 

6 

5 

3 

8 

FIRES  CREEK 

Bucks    with  gun 

13 

II 

3 

33 

26 

12 

43 

45 

54 

52 

64 

86 

50 

81 

65 

79 

38 

Either  sex 

72 

19 

39 

63 

34 

36 

58 

Bow   and  arrow 

RICH  LAUREL 

Bucks    with  gun 

20 

22 

21 

31 

36 

12 

19 

36 

27 

42 

16 

28 

54 

47 

14 

25 

31 

Either  sex 

3 

1 4 

24 

38 

30 

25 

Bow    and  arrow 

WAYAH 

Bucks    with  gun 

12 

8 

21 

18 

8 

12 

14 

28 

20 

12 

13 

18 

37 

20 

44 

60 

39 

Either  sex 

27 

44 

37 

54 

63 

Bow    and  arrow 

SANTEETLAH 

Bucks   with  gun 

14 

7 

1 1 

20 

28 

24 

19 

6 

12 

19 

2 1 

36 

49 

39 

Either  sex 

7 

22 

23 

30 

Bow    and  arrow 

UWHARRIE 

Bucks   with  gun 

175 

88 

102 

83 

89 

84 

122 

92 

55 

53 

67 

94 

122 

Either  sex 

55 

109 

97 

145 

167 

155 

Bow  and  arrow 

2 

2 

2 

31 

22 

53 

60 

18 

II 

13 

25 

33 

FLAT  TOP 

Bucks   with  gun 

40 

31 

25 

24 

24 

39 

47 

57 

66 

51 

50 

47 

Either  sex 

33 

80 

72 

43 

104 

Bow   and  arrow 

THURMOND  CHATHAM 

Bucks  with  gun 

28 

16 

26 

29 

33 

38 

40 

36 

38 

41 

3i 

Either  sex 

36 

32 

56 

7  1 

71 

Bow  and  arrow 

2 

5 

2 

4 

SANDHILLS 

Bucks    with  gun 

21 

19 

25 

44 

24 

16 

40 

19 

80 

Either  sex 

60 

415 

132 

Bow   and  arrow 

1 

HOLLY  SHELTER 

Bucks    with  gun 

25 

18 

24 

29 

21 

30 

54 

61 

33 

39 

53 

Either  sex 

Bow  and  arrow 

1 

SOUTH  MOUNTAINS 

Bucks    with  gun 

3 

3 

1 

13 

14 

24 

30 

43 

Either  sex 

15 

2 

74 

25 

35 

Bow   and  arrow 

HARMON  DEN 

Bucks    with  gun 

37 

24 

20 

21 

25 

19 

22 

27 

Either  sex 

12 

20 

e 

16 

1 

1  1 

35 

CROATAN 

Bucks  with  gun 

i 

9 

12 

3 

4 

Either  sex 

Bow  and  arrow 

12 

9 

13 

2 

2 

2 

1 

TOTAL 

Bucks   with  gun 

351 

261 

311 

393 

690 

807 

661 

695 

1,044 

1,122 

1,150 

1,263 

942 

1,012 

1,320 

1,357 

823 

1,132 

1,180 

TOTAL 

Either  sex 

175 

376 

568 

717 

1,074 

1,035 

1,333 

1,330 

796 

1,265 

TOTAL 

Bow  and  arrow 

2 

2 

5 

45 

60 

161 

138 

53 

57 

66 

75 

72 

TOTAL    DEER  KILLS 

351 

261 

311 

393 

690 

807 

661 

697 

1,046 

1,302 

1,571 

1,891 

1,820 

2,224 

2,408 

2,747 

2,219 

2,003 

2,517 

CUMULATIVE  TOTALS 

351 

612 

923 

1,316 

2,006 

2,813 

3,474 

4,171 

5,217 

6,519 

8,090 

9,981 

11,801 

14,025 

16,433 

19,180 

21399 

23,402 

25919 

1966  —  Preliminary  tabulation,  subject  to  correction  upon  completion  of  data  processing. 
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NUMBER    OF  DEER  HUNTERS  ON  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 


AREA  TYPE    OF  HUNT  YEARS 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

PISGAH                              Bucks  with  gun 

1,524 

1,471 

951 

3,277 

4,330 

4,104 

5,412 

4,340 

5,702 

6,229 

8,003 

6,942 

7,709 

5,914 

6,049 

6£58 

5,682 

5,162 

6,757 

Either  sex 

773 

722 

159 

1  ,289 

2,927 

2,730 

3322 

2,561 

2,352 

3,326 

Bow  and  arrow 

21 

17 

23 

63 

83 

169 

77 

87 

335 

643 

730 

718 

812 

467 

267 

345 

386 

399 

SHERWOOD                        Bucks  with  gun 

273 

183 

341 

678 

1,030 

2,121 

1,588 

1,379 

1,462 

1,410 

1,622 

1,618 

1,942 

2,388 

2,297 

1,849 

1  ,627 

1,985 

1,992 

Either  sex 

780 

1,240 

790 

Bow  ond  arrow 

123 

59 

53 

80 

MOUNT    MITCHELL            Bucks  with  gun 

97 

232 

175 

539 

981 

879 

1,917 

1,593 

1,859 

2,240 

2,236 

2,399 

2,237 

2,090 

2,423 

2,070 

1  ,470 

1,281 

1,387 

Either  sex 

126 

285 

117 

350 

1,348 

1,221 

2,080 

964 

1  ,124 

1,183 

Bow  and  arrow 

453 

742 

664 

526 

510 

455 

608 

501 

DANIEL  BOONE                  Bucks  with  gun 

133 

411 

265 

876 

1,833 

1,844 

2,777 

2,196 

2,972 

3,334 

3,589 

4,195 

4,229 

3,602 

4,470 

5,  1 1 1 

3,659 

2,927 

3,695 

Either  sex 

557 

931 

72 

664 

2,356 

2,751 

2,675 

2,439 

1,430 

2,342 

Bow  and  arrow 

235 

400 

327 

546 

650 

612 

611 

619 

537 

738 

STANDING  INDIAN             Bucks  with  gun 

179 

147 

424 

804 

677 

745 

1,174 

933 

867 

1,079 

901 

866 

1,081 

1,634 

1,779 

1,885 

1,655 

1,009 

Either  sex 

363 

617 

993 

1,019 

828 

683 

354 

Bow  and  arrow 

181 

355 

432 

322 

265 

206 

182 

198 

233 

FIRES  CREEK                  Bucks  with  gun 

86 

65 

101 

298 

628 

313 

682 

608 

799 

723 

1,051 

1,1  1  1 

763 

981 

986 

1,050 

942 

Either  sex 

303 

416 

286 

491 

383 

432 

368 

Bow  and  arrow 

RICH  LAUREL                    Bucks  with  gun 

83 

367 

420 

621 

832 

412 

465 

502 

511 

560 

594 

607 

758 

796 

447 

504 

686 

Either  sex 

96 

197 

408 

235 

217 

251 

490 

Bow  and  arrow 

WAYAH                               Bucks  with  gun 

62 

173 

309 

326 

279 

236 

219 

3671 

375 

318 

244 

281 

536 

348 

656 

866 

838 

Either  sex 

215 

203 

348 

540 

454 

Bow  and  arrow 

SANTEETLAH                    Bucks   with  gun 

295 

335 

314 

297 

499 

640 

439 

356 

444 

398 

454 

548 

1,155 

1,672 

Either  sex 

40 

144 

302 

256 

Bow  and  arrow 

UWHARRIE                        Bucks  with  gun 

2,199 

1  ,712 

1,723 

2,050 

2,034 

2,168 

2,356 

2,445 

1,672 

1,516 

1,600 

2,164 

2,425 

Either  sex 

241 

544 

631 

521 

801 

999 

Bow  and  arrow 

240 

395 

690 

1,30  8 

1,390 

1,675 

2,083 

1,275 

956 

723 

1  ,182 

1,913 

FLAT  TOP                       Bucks  with  gun 

1,021 

664 

508 

633 

632 

813 

905 

1,174 

1,168 

1,015 

1,188 

1,052 

Either  sex 

315 

465 

563 

891 

743 

Bow  and  arrow 

THURMOND  CHATHAM         Bucks  with  gun 

238 

322 

446 

610 

989 

686 

1,168 

1,264 

1,078 

1,289 

1,092 

Either  sex 

616 

610 

715 

1,590 

1,1 14 

Bow  and  arrow 

142 

184 

177 

209 

SANDHILLS                      Bucks  with  gun 

845 

1,155 

973 

632 

675 

635 

803 

702 

2,74 

Either  sex 

222 

1,949 

1,077 

Bow  and  arrow 

7 

75 

44 

49 

7 

HOLLY   SHELTER             Bucks  with  gun 

503 

407 

548 

624 

484 

457 

782 

1,005 

559 

639 

838 

Either  sex 

Bow  and  arrow 

30 

64 

29 

43 

59 

10 

31 

24 

48 

40 

SOUTH   MOUNTAINS            Bucks   with  gun 

162 

92 

215 

264 

578 

683 

583 

438 

Either  sex 

169 

247 

1,865 

720 

861 

Bow  and  arrow 

12 

HARMON   DEN                   Bucks  with  gun 

644 

546 

434 

482 

463 

304 

371 

433 

Either  sex 

98 

200 

148 

141 

69 

141 

289 

Bow  and  arrow 

2 

6 

CROATAN                           Bucks   with  gun 

229 

203 

273 

231 

181 

33 

35 

Either  sex 

Bow  and  arrow 

29 

29 

32 

54 

66 

61 

TOTAL  BUCKS   WITH  GUN 

2,027 

2£62 

2,089 

6,435 

9,707 

11,165 

16,712 

14,690 

I8£64 

20,498 

23£50 

23,497 

25£35 

23,747 

26^60 

27,078 

21,697 

22,852 

28,532 

TOTAL  EITHER  SEX 

1,697 

2,704 

2,928 

4,761 

8,862 

10,851 

11,528 

1 1 ,876 

11,696 

12,570 

TOTAL   BOW  AND  ARROW 

21 

17 

23 

63 

83 

169 

317 

482 

1,290 

2,608 

3264 

4,156 

4,619 

3,014 

2,953 

2,689 

3,306 

4,251 

TOTAL   NUMBER  HUNTERS 

2£>48 

2£79 

2,112 

6,435 

9,770 

11,248 

16,881 

15,007 

19,046 

23,485 

28£62 

29,709 

34,452 

37,228 

40,125 

41,559 

36,262 

37,854 

45,353 

1966  —  Preliminary  tabulation,  subject  to  correction  upon  completion  of  data  processing. 

1948-1949-1950  —  Two-day,  three-day  and  four-day  permits  sold  during  these  years;  number  of  hunter  days  is  between 
two  and  three  times  the  number  of  hunters  listed. 
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count  each  checking  station  as  a 
hunt  unit,  we  have  had  nearly 
200  either  sex  deer  hunts  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Over  the  course  of 
these  200  hunts  there  have  been 
three  occasions  when,  through 
error  in  judgment,  we  have  prun- 
ed back  deer  populations  some- 
what more  than  had  been  plan- 
ned: the  Sandhills  in  1959,  the 
Uwharrie  in  1962,  and  South  Toe 
of  Mt.  Mitchell  in  1963. 

In  each  of  these  three  cases, 
which  represent  less  than  two 
percent  of  all  the  either  sex  deer 
hunts  held  to  date,  the  next  hunt- 
ing season  and  other  informa- 
tion indicated  a  substantial  drop 
in  the  population.  In  the  other 
98  percent,  harvest  and  popula- 
tion levels  have  been  sustained. 
In  these  three  cases  where  the 
population  was  cut  back  more 
than  was  planned,  the  herds  built 
back  to  former  levels  within  a 
few  years. 

Recently,  some  concern  has 
been  expresed  in  the  far  western 
part  of  the  state  about  either  sex 
deer  seasons;  the  opinion  being 
that  herds  are  being  excessively 
reduced  on  some  areas.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Standing 
Indian,  we  can  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  concern.  Records  of 
total  kill,  hunter  success  rates, 
and  acres  per  kill  indicate  that 
most  of  our  management  area 
deer  herds  are  at  or  near  cap- 
acity levels  and  that  the  estab- 
lished pattern  of  archery,  buck, 
and  either  sex  deer  hunts  is  re- 
moving a  safe  number  which 
parallels  the  annual  herd  in- 
crease. 

Examination  of  the  record 
shows  that  buck  season  kills  are 
higher  in  some  years  and  lower 
in  others.  This  variation  in  kill 
occurred  before  we  started  hav- 
ing either  sex  deer  seasons  and 
we  have  continued  to  have  the 
same  amount  of  variation  since 
either  sex  seasons  were  started. 
On  several  areas,  buck  season 
kills  have  substantially  increased 
since  the  start  of  either  sex  sea- 
sons. We  can  find  no  record  of 
progressive  decline  in  either  total 
buck  kills  or  hunter  success  rates 
collowing  initiation  of  either  sex 
hunts.  (Again,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  past  few  years 
on  Standing  Indian.) 


These  deer  herds  have  been 
under  continuous  careful  obser- 
vation and  management  over  the 
years.  Through  intensive  protec- 
tion, populations  have  been 
brought  up  to  better  than  one 
deer  per  50  acres  which,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  information  cur- 
rently available,  is  the  average 
carrying  capacity  of  unimproved 
mountain  deer  range.  An  annual 
harvest  of  about  25  percent 
would  thus  amount  to  one  deer 
killed  for  every  200  acres.  Since 
acres  per  kill  is  less  than  200  on 
most  areas,  it  indicates  that  pop- 
ulations are  higher  than  one  per 
50  acres.  We  feel  that  we  are 
holding  the  populations  just  be- 
low the  point  where  browse  lines 
would  appear.  If  we  allowed  the 
populations  to  get  higher  we 
would  start  having  browse  lines 
and  that's  when  we  stand  in 
danger  of  disease  and  die-off. 

Considerable  effort  goes 

into  developing  hunting  season 
recommendations  that  will  hold 
the  population  at  the  present 
level,  which  is  considered  to  be  in 
balance  with  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  range.  The  most  ef- 
fective tool  of  the  game  manager 
is  the  either  sex  deer  season,  and 
if  it  is  applied  carefully,  capacity 
herds  can  be  sustained  over  long 
periods  of  time.  While  a  number 
of  other  factors  are  also  involv- 
ed, the  percent  of  kill  on  each 
management  area  is  manipulated 
by  the  following  formulas: 

a)  "bucks  only"  seasons  norm- 
ally yield  about  a  10  per- 
cent kill 

b)  each  day  of  either  sex  hunt- 
ing normally  yields  an  ad- 
ditional 5  to  10  percent  kill 

c)  a  reproductive  rate  of  .5 
fawn  per  doe  produces  a  15 
percent  herd  increase;  sim- 
ilarly 1.0  fawn  per  doe 
equals  a  30  percent  herd  in- 
crease, and  1.5  fawns  per 
doe  equals  a  45  percent 
herd  increase 

d)  when  the  reproductive  rate 
is  .5  fawn  per  doe  or  less, 
no  either  sex  deer  season  is 
recommended;  from  .5  to 
1.0  fawn  per  doe,  one  day 
of  either  sex  season;  from 
1.0  to  1.5  fawns  per  doe, 


two  days  of  either  sex  sea- 
son; from  1.5  to  2.0  fawns 
per  doe,  three  days  of  either 
sex  season 
This  schedule  provides  for  a 
legal  harvest  which  is  less  than 
the   annual    herd    increase.  It 
thereby  provides  a  margin  of  five 
to  ten  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion for  natural  mortality,  dog- 
ging, and  poaching  or,  if  these 
are  absent,  continued  herd  in- 
crease. On  intensively  protected 
areas  such  as  these,  this  appears 
to  be  an  adequate  safety  margin. 
If  it  were  not,  herds  and  kills  and 
hunter  success  rates  would  have 
declined,  and  they  have  not. 

Another  concern  expressed  by 
some  hunters  is  to  the  effect  that 
if  we  were  to  allow  management 
area  deer  herds  to  build  up  fur- 
ther, there  would  be  more  over- 
flow into  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. If  this  were  true,  then 
there  should  have  been  mass 
migrations  off  the  Pisgah  prior 
to  the  1938  die-off  when  we  lost 
two-thirds  of  the  herd.  Similarly, 
there  should  have  been  mass 
migrations  off  Uwharrie  and 
Daniel  Boone  prior  to  more  re- 
cent die-offs  on  these  areas.  But 
no  such  migrations  occurred  be- 
cause deer  normally  do  not 
change  their  home  territory  to 
look  for  more  food.  They  starve 
to  death  or  die  of  disease  instead. 

OvERFLOW  is  not  a  function 
of  herd  size;  it  is  rather  a  func- 
tion of  home  range.  The  average 
deer  has  a  normal  cruising  radius 
of  about  a  quarter  mile.  The  100 
or  so  acres  within  this  cruising 
radius  is  its  home  range.  When 
a  management  area  deer's  home 
range  straddles  the  boundary 
line,  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
offspring  will  become  establish- 
ed near  the  limit  of  the  parent's 
home  range,  i.e.,  outside  the 
management  area — provided  it  is 
allowed  to  survive. 

You  might  think  of  the  man- 
agement area  as  a  gigantic  heart 
that  beats  once  a  year,  with  deer 
as  white  corpuscles.  With  each 
annual  heart  beat,  a  new  crop  of 
fawns  is  produced,  some  of  which 
venture  perhaps  a  quarter  mile 
beyond  the  management  area 
•  continued  on  page  31 
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|T  is  customary  to  annually 
present  some  of  the  basic  facts 
and  figures  surrounding  Tar- 
heel boating  accidents  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  And  boating  acci- 
dents on  the  public  waters  of 
North  Carolina  during  1966  is 
what  the  Skipper's  Corner  is 
about  this  month. 

Now  that  we  have  set  the 
stage,  where  do  we  begin?  As  we 
have  mentioned  before,  there  are 
dozens  of  comparisons  that  can 
be  made  and  figures  presented 
about  a  year's  worth  of  boating 
problems.  But  since  we  must 
choose  a  starting  place,  un- 
doubtedly the  facts  dealing  with 
lives  lost  is  the  most  important 
aspect. 

Fewer  persons  met  with  a 
fatal  boating  accident  last  year. 
Percentage  wise,  we  find  a  22 
percent  decrease  over  1965.  The 
accompanying  chart  shows  the 
accident  trend  since  1960,  the 
year  that  the  boating  safety  law 
was  put  into  pracitce. 

The  fatality  decrease  is  just 
plain  good  news,  to  say  the  least. 

Total  accidents  and  fatalities  show  a 
decrease  over  the  peak  year  of  1965, 
but  last  year's  record  is  still  above  the 
seven-year  average.  However,  consider- 
ing fatalities  per  one  thousand  regis- 
tered boats,  the  1966  record  is  better 
than  the  1960  record. 

Fatalities 


Accidents 


.Boat  Registration 
in  Thousands 


ACCIDENTS 
Fatal  39 

Non-fatal  45 
Total  84 


Other  than  this  decrease,  how- 
ever, the  accident  picture  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  1965.  A 
look  at  the  accompanying  map 
shows  accidents  where  you 
would  expect  them — in  the  main 
coastal  boating  and  recreational 
areas  and  the  large  Piedmont 
areas.  As  with  each  boating  year, 
we  find  areas  that  show  consider- 
able improvement  or  have  a  per- 
fect safety  record  marred  by  a 
fatality.  W.  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir 
in  Wilkes  County  had  such  a  rec- 
ord spoiled  by  two  fatal  boating 
accidents  this  past  year. 

Time  of  the  year  is  worthy  of 
mention.  However,  anyone 
vaguely  familiar  with  boating 
would  expect  boating  accidents 
to  occur  during  periods  of  heav- 
iest boating  traffic  and  that's 
when  the  majority  occurred — 
June,  July,  August.  During  1965 
there  were   more   fatalities  in 


July,  but  during  1966  June  was 
the  high  month  in  fatalities.  This 
slight  variation  is  probably  due 
to  weather,  a  significant  traffic 
control  factor. 

How  old  were  those  involved 
in  boating  accidents?  This  in- 
teresting and  sometimes  contro- 
versial aspect  is  also  worthy  of 
mention.  While  the  accompany- 
ing chart  tells  the  story,  I  feel 
that  we  should  point  out  that  it 
is  the  young  adult  and  middle- 
age  groups  that  are  involved 
most  of  the  time.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  also  found  this  to  be 
true  nationally. 

Very  briefly  here  are  several 
more  figures  from  the  many  that 
could  be  presented.  Under  the 
category  of  operator's  experience, 
we  find  that  in  50  accidents,  op- 
erators claimed  from  100  to  500 
hours  of  experience.  This  again 
confirms  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
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Summer  months  are  the  traffic  months.  More  accidents  were 
reported  for  July  in  1966;  in  1965,  June  was  the  high  month. 
Weather  is  no  doubt  a  contributing  factor.  Note  the  higher 
fatality  ratio  in  the  winter  months. 
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always  the  newcomers  to  boating 
that  get  into  trouble. 

Most  of  the  time  the  boat  in- 
volved was  an  open  motor  boat 
(62  out  of  a  total  of  84).  Of 
course,  this  includes  the  12  foot- 
er with  a  three  horsepower  motor 
as  well  as  the  20-foot  inboard/ 
outboard.  Three  sailboats,  seven 
rowboats  (or  canoes),  five  cabin 
motorboats  and  seven  listed  un- 
der "other,"  make  up  the  re- 
mainder under  type  of  boats. 

Fifty-three  of  the  total  boats 
involved  were  listed  as  having 
outboard  motors  of  varying 
horsepower. 

Weather  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  boating.  It  must  be 
considered  prior  to  shoving  off. 
It  is  a  factor  in  some  accidents. 
However,  a  majority  of  the  re- 
ports would  have  the  following 
checked:  clear,  good,  calm,  and 
light,  relating  to  weather,  visibil- 
ity, water  and  wind  respectively. 

Cruising,  docking,  towing  skier 
and  drifting  figured  in  as  leading 
operation  types  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  Capsizing,  collision 
with  another  vessel,  and  collision 
with  a  fixed  object,  in  that  order, 
lead  in  accident  types,  a  pattern 
similar  to  last  year. 

The  decrease  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  accidents  was  reflected 
also   in   personal   injuries  and 
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property  damage;  both  show  a 
decrease  over  1965. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  sug- 
gesting a  similarity  from  year  to 
year  and  that  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  boaters  that  must 
meet  with  a  tragedy.  Similarity, 
yes,  but  we  have  seen  other 
states  reduce  boating  mishaps 
and  we  have  seen  accidents  re- 
duced comparing  1965  to  1966  in 
North  Carolina.  No,  we  do  not 
have  to  lose  40,  50  or  60  lives  an- 
nually to  boating  mishaps. 

But  to  keep  accidents  at  the 
lowest  point  possible,  the  ele- 
ments of  pure  and  simple  care- 
lessness, inattention  to  operation 
and  the  like,  must  be  stowed  at 
dock-side  when  the  cruise  gets 
underway.  ^ 


There  was  a  wide  age  range  for  those 
folks  involved  in  boating  accidents.  Note 
that  although  there  were  teenagers  and 
oldsters  involved,  most  were  in  their  ear- 
ly to  mid-thirties. 
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WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT- 

a  Science  Based  on  Observation 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
discussions  on  wildlife  manage- 
ment principles.  Wildlife  Biolo- 
gist Amend  points  out  the  neces- 
sity for  field  and  laboratory  ob- 
servations in  this  science. 


by  Spencer  R.  Amend 


PHOTOS  BY  JACK   DERM  I  D 
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•  AREFUL  field  observa- 
tions by  men  like  Aldo  Leopold, 
called  the  "Father  of  Game  Man- 
agement," helped  formulate 
many  principles  that  remain  use- 
ful today. 

For  example,  these  early 
pioneers  observed  that  each  year, 
small-game  populations  were  at 
approximately  the  same  level. 
They  also  observed  that  some- 
thing happened  to  excess  ani- 
mals even  where  populations 
were  not  hunted.  From  this,  they 
concluded  that  hunting  was  not 
a  major  factor  in  determining  the 
level  of  small  game  populations. 
This  statement  remains  general- 
ly true  today,  though  there  are 
exceptions. 

If  we  start  the  breeding  sea- 
.on  with  one  pair  of  quail,  they 
will  produce  about  14  chicks 
(average  14  to  16)  giving  a  total 
of  16  birds.  In  order  to  have 
about  the  same  number  next  year 
that  we  started  with,  something 
must  happen  to  14  of  the  16 
birds.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  700  percent  in  one 
breeding  season  and  mortality  of 
more  than  85  percent  from  the 

How  many  of  these  quail  chicks  will 
survive?  The  answer  will  depend  on  a 
variety  of  factors.  This  is  an  example 
(right)  of  the  "edge." 


end  of  one  nesting  season  to  the 
start  of  the  next. 

It  is  this  tremendous  biotic 
potential  (the  maximum  number 
of  progeny  produced  under  ideal 
conditions)  of  quail  and  other 
small  game  that  makes  it  possible 
to  hunt  them  heavily  with  little 
fear  of  extinction.  A  carefully 
controlled  study  on  pheasants  in 
Wisconsin  showed  that  hunters 
stopped  hunting  because  of  poor 
success  before  they  had  damaged 
the  breeding  stock. 

The  reason  that  populations 
remain  about  the  same  from  year 
to  year  is  that  the  carrying  cap- 
acity of  a  given  piece  of  land  re- 
mains approximately  constant — 
fluctuating  as  a  result  of  food 
production  changes.  Mortality 
factors  which  reduce  game  pop- 
ulations include  hunting,  preda- 
tion,  accidents,  starvation,  and 
disease  (not  in  order  of  impor- 
tance). 

In  an  unhunted  animal  popula- 
tion, nonhunting  mortality  takes 
more  individuals  to  reduce  num- 
bers to  the  carrying  capacity 
level.  Biologists  refer  to  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  breeding 


season  population  level  and  the 
hunting  season  population  (with 
a  safety  factor  to  allow  for  some 
nonhunting  mortality)  as  the 
harvestable  surplus.  In  other 
words,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
population  is  going  to  die,  so  it 
might  as  well  be  taken  by  hunt- 
ers rather  than  be  wasted. 

The  Law  of  Compensation  re- 
fers to  the  statement  that  if  one 
mortality  factor  fails  to  function, 
others  will  step  in  and  bring  the 
game  population  downward  to- 
ward the  carrying  capacity  level. 
When  pheasants  were  introduc- 
ed on  Pelee  Island,  an  island  in 
Lake  Erie  with  no  natural  preda- 
tors, they  were  not  hunted  for 
several  years  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  become  established. 

Under  what  must  have  been 
ideal  conditions,  the  pheasants 
increased  rapidly  until  in  sever- 
al years  changes  occurred  in 
their  behavior  which  resulted  in 
desertion  of  nests.  This  was  Com- 
pensation— there  were  no  losses 
from  hunting  or  predation  and  a 
behavioral  change  had  resulted 
to  hold  the  population  at  its 
carrying   capacity.   When  resi- 


dents  of  the  island  were  advised 
of  the  situation  by  visiting  bio- 
logists, they  wisely  began  to  al- 
low mainlanders  to  visit  the  is- 
land and  hunt  the  pheasants. 
Nest  desertion  soon  began  to  de- 
crease as  the  heavy  hunting  took 
most  of  the  harvestable  surplus. 

A  principle  that  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  compensation  is 
the  principle  of  inversity.  This 
involves  the  reproductive  cap- 
acity (annual  clutch  or  litter 
size)  of  a  species.  If  numbers  are 
severely  reduced  (below  carry- 
ing capacity)  as  by  exceptional- 
ly severe  weather  or  other  trag- 
edy, the  litter  or  clutch  size  will 
be  greater  during  the  following 
breeding  season  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  level  back  to  normal. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  numbers 
increase  above  carrying  capacity 
due  to  failure  of  some  source  of 
mortality,  clutch  or  litter  size 
will  be  reduced. 

In  general,  there  have  been 
three  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  trying  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  game  for  the 
hunter.  The  first  has  been  to  try 
and  solve  the  winter  bottleneck 
— to  pull  more  breeders  through 
the  winter  and  expect  more  game 
the  following  fall.  However,  this 
assumes  that  there  is  no  addi- 
tional limiting  factor  operating. 
Success  of  this  approach  may 
also  be  reduced  by  inversity  (see 
above). 

The  second  approach  has  been 
to  ignore  the  winter  bottleneck 
and  try  to  minimize  mortality  be- 
tween breeding  and  hunting  sea- 


sons. This  has  been  the  tradition- 
al approach  of  European  game 
managers  and  involves  such 
things  as  flushing  bars  on  mow- 
ing machines  and  predator  reduc- 
tion. A  badly  needed  practice  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  pen- 
ning of  dogs  and  elimination  of 
free-roaming  cats  —  especially 
during  the  breeding  season.  The 
third  approach  has  been  to  make 
certain  that  reproduction  is 
maximum  by  providing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  nest  sites  where 
they  do  not  occur  naturally. 

The  present  approach  involves 
a  combination  of  the  other  three 
plus  some  new  ideas.  Biologists 
realize  that  there  is  seldom  one 
limiting  factor  and  are  broaden- 
ing out  in  efforts  to  provide  the 
maximum  harvestable  surplus. 

Quality  of  the  habitat  has  been 
demonstrated  to  have  an  effect 
on  animals'  reproductive  capaci- 
ty. A  Utah  deer  study  compared 
the  number  of  fetuses  per  doe  on 
good  versus  poor  summer  range. 
Range  quality  was  determined  by 
the  kind  and  number  of  browse 
plants  available.  On  poor  range, 
the  average  number  of  fetuses 
per  doe  was  1.2;  while  on  good 
range,  the  figure  was  1.85  fetuses 
per  doe.  The  number  of  fetuses 
per  doe  for  good  range  is  near 
the  biotic  potential  for  the 
species.  This  is  an  example  of 
Inversity  reacting  to  poor  range 
conditions  by  reducing  the  repro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  deer. 

Wildlife  habitat  must  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  for  a  given 
species  in  order  to  support  a  pop- 


ulation of  that  species.  These 
necessities  include  food,  shelter, 
breeding  sites  and  loafing  sites. 
However,  in  addition  to  simply 
providing  these  things,  areas  will 
support  higher  populations  if  the 
essentials  are  placed  in  a  way 
that  will  minimize  animal  move- 
ment. Biologists  refer  to  the  de- 
gree that  the  essentials  of  the 
habitat  are  broken  up  as  inter- 
spersion  —  or  the  principle  of 
edge. 

By  way  of  example,  if  wildlife 
food  patches  for  quail  are  kept 
small  {Vs  to  XA  acre)  and  put  at 
several  places  on  a  farm,  they 
will  do  more  good  than  one  larg- 
er plot.  Birds  will  not  move  far 
enough  to  properly  utilize  a  larg- 
er patch  which  is  more  likely  to 
attract  rats  and  mice.  In  addi- 
tion, social  intolerance  may  pro- 
hibit one  large  plot  from  serving 
as  many  birds  as  if  it  were  brok- 
en up  and  scattered  around  the 
farm. 

The  principle  of  edge  is  an  im- 
portant one  to  remember  because 
it  demonstrates  that  population 
level  is  influenced  not  only  by 
the  amount  of  habitat  essentials 
present,  but  also  by  their  rela- 
tionship to  one  another.  This  is 
very  important  to  small  species 
like  quail  and  rabbits,  since  in- 
dividual rabbits  or  quail  may  not 
move  as  much  as  a  half  mile  from 
the  place  where  they  are  born. 
Increasing  the  edge  between  es- 
sentials of  quail  and  rabbit  habit- 
at can  cause  noticeable  popula- 
tion increases  by  these  two  fine 
game  species.  ^ 


Observations  may  be  made  in  the  field 
or  the  laboratory.  They  often  must  be 
repeated  many  times  before  valid  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn.  Here,  the  biologist 
examines  deer  ovaries  to  determine  the 
number  of  young  that  will  be  produced 
per  doe  on  the  area  under  study. 
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by  J.  Roy  Martin,  Jr. 
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HERE  were  about  40  of  them, 
slapping  backs,  laughing  and 
talking  as  the  line  moved  toward 
the  kitchen  serving  window. 

"Is  that  a  piece  of  Durwood's 
buck?"  somebody  asked  as  a 
smoking  venison  steak  landed  on 
a  plate. 

Durwood  Hines,  passing  out 
door  prize  tickets,  grinned.  The 
occasion  was  a  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Pitt  County  Wildlife  Club. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than 
just  food  and  door  prizes. 

"We  want  to  promote  the  con- 
servation, restoration  and  propa- 
gation of  wildlife,"  said  Bill 
Drum  of  Greenville,  one  of  the 
original  members.  "We  want  to 
work  with  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion in  recommending  new  game 
laws  and  we  want  to  follow  that 
up  by  promoting  good  sports- 
manship." 

Organized  in  September,  1962, 
with  15  charter  members,  the 
club  now  numbers  205  on  the 
rolls.  Activities  center  around  a 
nearly-completed  club  building 
located  on  54  acres  of  woodland 
eight  miles  west  of  Greenville. 

7  HE  Pitt  County  Wildlife  Club 
is  a  kind  of  second  effort  at  a 
wildlife-oriented  organization  for 
Pitt.  In  the  late  1940's  and  early 
1950's,  interested  Pitt  Countians 
banded  together  and  functioned 
as  a  Pitt  County  Wildlife  Club. 


After  about  five  years,  however, 
the  group  dissolved. 

"I  would  say  our  success  to 
this  point — that  is,  holding  the 
membership  together — is  due  to 
the  continuing  project  of  devel- 
oping this  land",  said  Drum,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  "old" 
Pitt  County  Wildlife  Club.  "Be- 
fore we  had  no  meeting  place,  no 
facilities  and  I  guess  we  didn't 
have  enough  projects  to  keep  the 
members  interested." 

Member  interest  in  the  present 
club  is  more  than  evident.  The 
2400-square  foot  clubhouse  is  in 
the  final  stages  of  construction, 
rifle  and  archery  ranges  have 
been  developed,  a  skeet  range  is 
planned,  nature  trails  have  been 
cut  through  forested  areas,  and 
a  wildlife  habitat  program  is  in 
its  first  phase.  All  the  work  was 
done  by  members  in  spare  time. 

"When  we  first  started  work- 
ing, it  was  a  wilderness,"  Drum 
explained.  "We  couldn't  even 
find  a  piece  of  high  ground  for 
our  building  until  we  had  done 
a  lot  of  shrubbing." 

Drum,  P.  M.  Moore  of  Green- 
ville, W.  A.  (Red)  Forbes  of 
Winterville,  Bill  Goodson  of 
Greenville,  and  Dr.  Ray  Minges 
of  Greenville,  among  others  were 
the  leaders  in  the  move  to  estab- 
lish the  club  on  a  permanent  site 
and  develop  an  effective  pro- 
gram. 

P.  M.  Moore,  the  organization's 
charter  president,  said  those  who 


Organized  sportsmen  can  ef- 
fect changes  in  a  local  wild- 
life situation.  Here  is  but  one 
group  that  is  striving  to  do  its 
part  in  the  big  job  of  de- 
veloping better  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  better  sportsmen. 


engineered  the  founding  of  the 
Pitt  Wildlife  Club  were  interest- 
ed in  developing  a  voice  in  the 
county  and  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina for  sportsmen  and  wildlife 
enthusiasts. 

"We  saw  the  need  for  better 
representation,"  he  declared. 
"We  felt  if  something  wasn't 
done  we  would  be  in  the  same 
shape  as  England  is  now — only 
the  rich  would  be  allowed  to 
hunt." 

There  was  also  a  desire  to 
"educate." 

"We  set  out  to  educate  the 
sportsman  and  the  landowner  as 
to  what  it  would  take  to  maintain 
a  degree  of  wildlife  habitat," 
Moore  explained. 

The  club's  initial  meetings 
were  held  in  restaurants  and  at 
outdoor  sites.  On  one  occasion, 
while  meeting  over  a  rock  stew 
dinner,  rain  interrupted  and 
some  85  Wildlife  Club  members 
adjourned  from  their  woods 
clearing  and  beneath  the  Pills- 
bury  Bridge  over  the  Tar  River 
near  Belvoir. 

The  land  on  which  the  Pitt 
County  Wildlife  Club's  facilities 
have  been  developed  became 
available  in  1963.  Through  pri- 
vate financing  means,  the  club 
membership  purchased  a  16-acre 
tract  and  took  option  on  38  more 
acres. 

Work  began  immediately.  C. 
R.  Sumrell  of  Greenville,  club 
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member  and  operator  of  a  con- 
struction firm,  brought  in  heavy 
equipment  and  cleared  the  land 
for  the  rifle  and  archery  ranges. 
Other  members  went  to  work 
with  lighter  equipment  and  carv- 
ed a  system  of  nature  trails  and 
a  river  access  road  from  the 
thick  underbrush. 

Construction  on  the  clubhouse 
was  begun  in  May,  1964. 

"Members  contributed  to  the 
building  according  to  their  tal- 
ents," said  Mitchell  Wooten,  club 
secretary. 

He  estimated  4,000  to  5,000 
man-hours  of  spare-time  labor 
went  into  the  building. 

The  clubhouse  consists  of  a 
large  dining  area,  capable  of  seat- 
ing about  120  people.  The  kit- 
chen is  fully  equipped  for  serving 
large  numbers.  Completion  plans 
call  for  brick-veneering  of  the 
structure's    exterior    and  con- 


structing a  1200  square-foot 
screened-in  porch. 

Club  financial  advisor  C.  A. 
Lilly  estimated  the  organization's 
annual  operating  expenses  now 
approach  $2,400.00.  The  funds 
for  normal  functions  are  derived 
from  a  dues  structure  which 
amounts  to  $10.00  annually  per 
member.  The  first  three  years  of 
the  club's  operations  were  fi- 
nanced by  $2.50  annual  dues. 
The  fee  went  to  $5.00  in  1964 
and  the  present  level  was  insti- 
tuted in  1965.  The  famiiles  of 
dues-paying  members  are  entitl- 
ed to  club  privileges. 

The  dues  system  and  member- 
ship regulations  are  governed  by 
the  Pitt  County  Wildlife  Club's 
eight-to-twelve  man  board  of  di- 


rectors. The  directors  include 
club  officers. 

According  to  the  current  pre- 
sident, J.  R.  (Pete)  Norville,  the 
club's  membership  is  looking  to 
the  future  with  a  progressive  eye. 
He  said  plans  are  being  consider- 
ed for  the  development  of  camp- 
ing and  picnic  areas  on  the  Pitt 
County  Wildlife  Club  property. 

"We  are  also  planning  to  ex- 
pand our  nature  trails  and  clear 
our  one-mile  of  river  front  for 
fishing,"  Norville  advised.  "We 
also  want  to  go  further  in  de- 
veloping a  wildlife  habitat." 

P.  M.  Moore  said  four  natural 
duck  ponds  are  on  the  property 
and  steps  will  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  ponds  for  migratory 
wildfowl.  ± 


The  proficient  use  of  the  tools  of  the  trade  is  the  mark  of  a 
sportsman.  Here,  the  rifleman  and  archer  sharpen  their  skills 
on  the  ranges  provided  by  the  Pitt  County  Club. 
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Waterfowl 

vs 

Wetlands 
Shrinkage 

Conclusion 
by  Daniel  A.  Poole 
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Quick!  What  are  they?  Species 
identification  is  important  in  spe- 
cies management. 


Species  management,  as  it  is 
known,  is  simply  an  exercise  of 
selective  shooting  regulations. 
Hunters  are  informed,  via  the  an- 
nual waterfowl  regulations,  that 
they  may  not  shoot  this  or  that 
species  of  waterfowl,  and  if  so, 
how  many  and  under  what  con- 
ditions. This  approach  was  first 
used  by  Louisiana  in  1904,  when 
the  season  was  closed  on  the 
wood  duck.  Restrictions  and  bag 
limitations  have  been  imposed  on 
a  number  of  waterfowl  since 
then.  Canvasbacks  and  redheads 
were  protected  from  1960 
through  1963.  The  opening  day 
on  white  geese  has  been  delayed 
until  Oct.  5  in  Saskatchewan  to 
enable  the  bulk  of  the  compara- 
tively rare  Ross'  geese  to  migrate 
so  that  their  kill  will  be  reduced. 

Species  management  can  work 
in  reverse.  Shooters  have  been 
permitted  to  take  more  birds  of 
certain  species  under  regulated 
conditions.  To  control  depreda- 
tions on  rice  in  the  Pacific  Fly- 
way,  for  example,  extra  limits  of 
pintails  and  baldpates  were  per- 
mitted from  1952  through  1958. 
Scaup  have  been  subjected  to 
more  liberal  gunning  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Canada  because  they  are  lightly 
shot. 


Identification  is  difficult 

The  severest  test  of  the  appli- 
cation of  species  management  is 
the  ability  of  hunters  to  identify 
ducks  in  the  field,  before  they  are 
shot.  For  some  species,  as  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  female 
scaup  and  ringnecks,  identifica- 
tion of  a  bird  in  hand  is  tough 
enough.  But  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  birds  are  in  flight,  often 
under  poor  light,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  hunt,  and  identifica- 
tion of  even  the  more  popular 
species  becomes  difficult  at  best. 
Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  time 
spent  in  the  field  by  a  duck  hunt- 
er is  during  the  gunning  season, 
and  that  is  not  the  best  time  for 
him  to  learn  something  about  the 
identifying  characteristics  of  the 
48  species  of  ducks,  geese,  and 
swans  that  fly  the  face  of  North 
America.  Not  all  the  48  are  found 
in  any  one  area,  of  course,  but 
tests  have  shown  that  many 
hunters  fail  to  recognize  even  the 
most  common  ducks  of  the  areas 
they  hunt.  Few  hunters  can  iden- 
tify the  birds  in  flight,  and  some 
tests  have  shown  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  hunters  misidentified 
the  more  common  mallards,  blue- 
winged  teal,  baldpates,  and  gad- 
wall. 


This  material  is  reprinted  from  THE  AMERICAN  RIFLEMAN,  of- 
ficial journal  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  1600 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036.  THE 
AMERICAN  RIFLEMAN  is  a  fully  copyrighted  publication.  This 
material  may  not  be  reproduced  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  NRA. 


According  to  Walter  F.  Cris- 
sey,  director  the  Bureau's  Migra- 
tory Bird  Populations  Station  at 
Laurel,  Md.,  ".  .  .  We  must  con- 
clude that  the  ability  of  most 
U.  S.  hunters  to  identify  water- 
fowl with  the  birds  in  hand  is  not 
good  at  the  present  time  and  is 
very  poor  when  the  birds  are 
viewed  in  flight.  If  species  man- 
agement is  to  work  in  many  sit- 
uations, the  birds  must  be  identi- 
fied in  the  air  before  the  gun  is 
fired.  It  does  little  good  to  dis- 
cover a  mistake  after  the  bird  is 
already  dead.  The  fact  that  hunt- 
ers in  some  localities  have  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  identify  the 
key  species  on  the  wing  demon- 
strates that  it  is  feasible." 

The  development  of  this  skill 
as  a  contribution  toward  improv- 
ed waterfowl  management  rests 
with  the  hunters  themselves.  An 
alternative  to  requiring  hunters 
to  be  able  to  identify  birds  before 
they  are  shot  would  be  to  com- 
pletely close  to  shooting  concen- 
tration points  of  waterfowl 
known  to  be  in  numerical  diffi- 
culty. This  approach  is  not  popu- 
lar, however,  because  it  would 
conflict  with  the  philosophy  of 
giving  all  hunters  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  water- 
fowl resource.  Numerous  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  for 
accomplishing  this,  but  the  con- 
clusion reached  most  frequently 
is  that  greater  skill  on  the  part  of 
each  hunter  in  identifying  water- 
fowl would  make  the  best  contri- 
bution to  the  sport  and  to  the  fu- 
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ture  of  the  birds. 

Crissey  comments,  that  he  can 
"visualize  a  situation  where  the 
right  to  participate  in  hunting 
waterfowl  will  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  iden- 
tify species  and  where  there 
might  be  as  much  recreation  pro- 
vided by  learning  to  properly 
identify  the  birds  as  there  is  in 
the  actual  shooting  that  follows". 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  continental  outlook  for  some 
migratory  birds,  and  particularly 
for  ducks  and  geese,  is  not  alto- 
gether encouraging.  Tremendous 
loss  of  wetlands  already  has  oc- 
curred, and  much  more  is  in 
sight.  U.  S.  and  Canadian  efforts 
may  fall  short  of  habitat  preser- 
vation goals.  Federal  agricul- 
tural programs  give  technical  ad- 
vice and  financial  help  for  drain- 
age, while  the  sportsman's  dol- 
lars seek  to  blunt  this  loss  by  ac- 
quiring, developing,  and  protect- 
ing wetlands.  [Wildlife  dollars 
are  losing  the  race  to  agricul- 
tural dollars  and  something 
clearly  must  be  done  to  offer 
landowners  an  economic  incen- 
tive to  retain  wetlands.]  Legisla- 
tion and  policy  changes  to 
achieve  this  positive  approach 
sorely  are  needed. 

The  Hunter 

And  finally,  a  part  of  the  fu- 
ture of  waterfowling  rests  with 
the  hunter.  As  more  is  learned 
about  ducks  and  geese,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  flyway  concept 
is  more  administrative  than  bi- 
ological. The  birds  do  not  move 
uniformly  in  the  flyways.  Some 
may  be  in  one  flyway  this  year 
and  in  a  second  the  next. 

Flyway  populations  contain 
discrete  groups  of  birds.  Some 
meet  little  gunning  pressure 
while  others  take  a  hammering. 
Gunning  pressure  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  biological  capacity  of 
the  birds  to  sustain  themselves, 
if  these  populations  are  to  per- 
sist. Regulations  fashioned  to  ac- 
complish this  likely  will  be  more 
complicated.  Zoning,  species 
management,  and  other  techni- 
ques may  become  more  preval- 
ent. And  when  these  things  come 
about  the  hunter  must  be  better 
able  to  identify  ducks  in  flight 
than  he  is  at  present.  ^ 


Shown  in  a  general  way  in 
these  three  graphs  is  a  relation- 
ship between  the  abundance  of 
ducks,  as  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  adult  birds  present  in  the 
breeding  grounds  each  spring, 
conditions  in  the  breeding 
grounds  as  indicated  by  the  wa-60 
ter  situation,  and  the  purchase 
of  duck  stamps. 

The  number  of  ducks  and  wa-40 
ter  areas  is  not  an  actual  count. 30 
Rather,  the  totals  are  based  on  20 
counts  taken  along  thousands  of 
miles  of  transects  and  then  ex- 
panded to  reflect  conditions  in 
the  breeding  grounds  as  a  whole. 

Generally,  as  water  conditions 
improve,  numbers  of  ducks  are 
expected  to  increase,  given  aver- 
age conditions  for  nesting  and 
rearing  young  and  shooting  and 
natural  mortality. 

The  purchase  of  duck  stamps 
fell  off  as  ducks  decreased.  Ducks 
increased  as  water  conditions  im- 
proved, with  the  exception  of 
1964-65,  which  was  marked  by  a 
less-than-average  production  of 
young  and  an  above  average  na- 
tural and  shooting  mortality. 

The  abrupt  increase  in  breed- 
ing ducks  from  1965-66  is  credit- 
ed to  restrictive  hunting  regula- 
tions in  the  1965  season,  deliber- 
ately designed  to  enable  more 
adult  birds  to  reach  the  breeding 
grounds  the  following  spring. 

There  is  some  feeling,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  biologists 
who  are  intimately  involved  with 
the  population  dynamics  of  wa- 
terfowl, that  the  point  of  under- 
standing has  been  reached  where 
the  outcome  of  shooting  regula- 
tions, when  contrasted  with  habi- 
tat conditions  and  production  fig- 
ures, can  be  reasonably  predicted 
in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the 
next  year's  supply  of  breeding 
ducks. 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  1966-67 
waterfowl  hunting  regulations, 
which  have  been  somewhat  liber- 
alized over  the  previous  year. 
The  liberalization  is  meant  to 
take  advantage  of  the  improved 
fall  flight,  but  still  to  enable 
more  adult  birds  to  return  to  the 
breeding  grounds  in  1967  than 
were  there  this  year. 


MILLIONS  OF  DUCKS 

Breeding  Seoson — Ad|usted 

(Excludes  Scoters,  Eiders,  Mergansers,  and  Old  Squaw) 


MILLIONS  OF  WATER  AREAS 

Southern  Canada,  Mir 
North  and  South  Dakota 
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Target:  Crows 


if 

■  miLLING  wildlife  for  mone- 
tary gain  simply  doesn't  fit  mod- 
ern-day conservation.  The  idea 
conjures  up  herds  of  buffalo 
slaughtered  for  their  tongues — 
snowy  egrets  blasted  for  their 
valued  plumage.  Moreover,  we 
all  have  a  clear  mental  picture  of 
the  type  person  to  be  found  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  murder 
of  our  wildlife;  he  does  not  ride 
a  white  horse! 

But  wait.  The  Henderson  Jay- 
cees  are  no  cloak  and  dagger 
men.  It's  no  sinister  figure  who 
grabs  your  $24.50  entry  fee  (and 
turns  it  over  to  national  chari- 
ties) for  the  Southeastern  Crow 
Shoot.  Actually,  April  22nd  it 
will  be  well-fed  and  beaming 
John  Poster,  Jaycee  president, 
who  tallies  the  take  for  the  shoot. 
Foster  hopes  to  host  50  hunters 
this  year,  approximately  double 
last  year's  turnout. 

And  he  may  do  it.  The  shoot 
is  a  pretty  swinging  event.  The 
whole  affair  includes  (and  even 
if  you're  not  a  crow  hunter,  this 
is  a  good  one  to  one-up  your 
friends  with)  a  crow  calling  con- 
test held  the  evening  before  the 
shoot,  singles  crow  shoot  in  the 
morning  and  doubles  in  the  after- 
noon. Last  year's  gang  had  a  ball 
in  the  slam-bang  game  of  beat 
the  clock  which  characterizes  the 
shoot,  just  as  they  enjoyed  the 
hunt  breakfast  and  the  calling 
contest.  The  shoot  is  unusual,  de- 
manding, and  good  fun. 

All  this  seems  to  presuppose  an 
inexhaustable  supply  of  crows  all 
intent  on  providing  targets  for 
the  shoot.  The  crows  are  plentiful 
but,  like  all  resources,  exhaust- 
able.  And  they  are  anything  but 
willing  targets.  They  suffer  los- 
ses, but  they're  still  the  slyest  of 
birds.  That's  why  they  thrive 
while  other  species  succumb  to 
man's  depredations.  That's  also 
one  of  the  elements  that  make 
the  hunt  so  interesting.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  these  losses  and 
see  if  we  are  wantonly  exploiting 


wildlife  as  a  fund  raising  gim- 
mick. 

For  the  last  two  years,  running 
the  shoot  has  yielded  over  400 
crows  to  about  twenty  hunters 
over  a  four-county  area,  or  1700 
square  miles.  That's  a  harvest  of 
one  bird  in  four  square  miles.  We 
figure  four  square  miles  of  this 
country  can  support  a  goodly 
number  of  crows.  At  any  rate  the 
apparent  population  has  not  de- 
clined during  the  last  two  years 
and  the  area  is  still  outstanding 
crow  country.  The  Jaycees  con- 
sult the  hunters  each  year  for 
their  suggestions  on  crow  man- 
agement. This  year  the  hunters 
elected  to  hold  the  hunt  in  April 
because  they  feel  that  mating 
crows  respond  to  the  call  most 
readily.  No  one  loves  the  crows 
more  than  the  hunters,  so  if  this 
approach  seriously  disrupts  nest- 
ing, the  shoot  will  be  switched 
next  year  to  an  autumn  month. 

The  calling  contest  (for  which 
there  is  no  entry  fee)  held  the 
evening  before  the  hunt  is  no  sec- 
ondary event.  It's  humorous  in 
spots,  but  the  bulging  veins  at 
the  temples  of  the  contestants 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  take 
it  seriously.  April  21st,  callers 
from  everywhere  will  gather  in 
the  Henderson  Armory  to  seren- 
ade a  distinguished  panel  of 
judges,  all  notables  in  the  wild- 
life world.  The  judges  will  place 
themselves  in  a  corvine  mood 
and  reward  the  four  callers  who 
move  them  most  deeply.  The 
trophies  for  this  contest,  as  are 
those  for  the  other  events,  are  at- 
tractive and  somewhat  costly. 
They  are  donated  by  individuals 
and  businesses  in  Henderson. 

On  Saturday  morning,  April 
22nd,  the  whole  party  gathers 
bright  and  early  for  a  ham  and 
egg  breakfast  after  which  the 
hunters  will  be  assigned  their 
guides  and  territories.  Local  con- 
servation authorities  will  give  a 
short  briefing. 

At  7:00  AM,  they're  off!  What 


usually  follows  is  a  dash  to  the 
mapped  off  territory  for  a  morn- 
ing of  hard  shooting.  Most  hunt- 
ers prefer  to  take  a  stand  at 
some  promising  spot  and  give  a 
blast  on  the  call.  If  the  invitation 
is  accepted,  the  hunters  stay  un- 
til the  party  is  over.  If  there  are 
no  takers  within  a  very  short 
time,  they  hustle  to  the  car  and 
dash  up  the  road  to  the  next  like- 
ly spot. 

In  a  morning  of  singles  shoot- 
ing, a  hunter  of  some  achieve- 
ment can  expect  to  bring  back  15 
to  20  birds.  More  than  20,  judg- 
ing from  past  scores,  should  put 
him  in  the  money,  and  over  25 
will  make  him  a  top  contender. 
Last  year  Bob  Martin  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  won  the  singles 
with  an  exceptional  39  crows. 
The  rest  of  the  winners,  how- 
ever, grouped  in  the  mid  to  low 
twenties.  The  singles  winner  this 
year  will  receive  the  Malcolm 
Boren  Memorial  Trophy  in  addi- 
tion to  the  first  place  cup.  All  to- 
gether there  are  five  trophies  for 
the  event. 

The  guides  report  that  you  can 
see  how  really  important  it  is  to 
operate  the  call  properly.  (By  the 
way,  no  recorded  calls  are  per- 
mitted in  the  shoot  or  in  the  call- 
ing contest.  Only  the  live,  lung- 
powered  variety  is  permitted.) 
Calling  finesse  and  marksman- 
ship, plus  the  hundred  small 
judgements  that  make  a  polished 
hunter,  generally  determine  the 
outcome.  So  in  a  sense,  the  day's 
shooting  will  serve  to  verify  or 
refute  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
the  night  before.  If  a  man  is  good 
on  the  call,  chances  are  he'll  get 
more  shots.. 

This  year  the  Southeastern 
Crow  Shoot  is  privileged  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Arthur  Cook 
Supply  Corporation  of  Laurel, 
Maryland.  Art  kindly  donated 
two  cases  of  Remington  Shur 
Shot  ammunition  for  the  cause. 
No  doubt  the  sportsmen  will  en- 
joy using  this  excellent  product. 

So  there  you  have  it.  The  third 
annual  Southeastern  Crow  Shoot 
and  Calling  Contest  will  be  held 
in  Henderson,  N.  C.  April  21st 
and  22nd.  For  entry  blanks  and 
information  contact  John  M. 
Foster,  Asst.  Cashier,  Peoples 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Henderson. 
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April  1  marks  the  opening  of 
the  1967  mountain  trout  fishing 
season.  By  that  time  nearly  2,000 
miles  of  streams  open  to  the  pub- 
lic for  fishing  will  have  been 
stocked  with  trout;  and  on  open- 
ing day,  weather  permitting, 
about  25  percent  of  the  total  sea- 
son's trout  fishing  will  be  done. 

By  the  time  the  season  ends 
some  700,000  trout  that  were 
produced  in  both  state  and  fed- 
eral hatcheries  will  have  been 
distributed.  In  size,  these  fish 
will  average  three  per  pound. 
This  figures  to  be  about  115  tons 
of  scrappy  sport  and  delicious 
eating. 

During  April  most  of  the 
state's  fresh  water  lakes  and 
streams  and  ponds  will  have 
warmed  to  the  point  where  win- 
ter-chilled fish  will  have  huge 
appetites  and  will  take  baits  and 
lures  with  real  enthusiasm.  Shad 
and  herring  will  be  making  their 
annual,  fabulous  spawning  run 
up  rivers  and  creeks  to  spawn. 
Striped  bass  will  be  on  their  way 
up  the  Roanoke  River  toward 
the  Weldon  spawning  grounds. 
White  bass  will  be  in  schools  at 
the  upper  reaches  of  reservoirs, 
and  bedding  bluegills  will  be 
striking  flies  or  worms  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  farm  ponds. 

Channel  bass  will  be  showing 
up  in  the  surf  along  the  coast,  as 
will  bluefish,  whiting,  and  croak- 
ers. Charter  boats  will  be  ship- 
shaped  for  the  coming  offshore 
and  deep-sea  sport  fishing  sea- 
son. Spring  is  here  and  the  fish 
and  the  fishermen  know  it. 

April  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  pleasure  boating  season,  too. 
More  boats  than  ever  before  will 
ply  the  public  waters  of  the  state. 
Cautious  boat  operators  will  live 
through    the    boating  season. 


Their  boats  will  be  duly  regis- 
tered and  numbered;  they  will 
have  appropriate  safety  equip- 
ment aboard,  and  above  all,  will 
operate  their  boats  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  road. 

All  things  considered,  the  up- 
coming fishing  and  boating  sea- 
son promises  to  be  an  excellent 
one. 

"Navigate  Safely" 

"Navigate  Safely!"  is  a  free 
booklet  describing  the  various 
products  and  services  available 
to  the  public  from  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Admini- 
stration (ESSA)  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The 
booklet  covers  charts,  outline 
maps,  coastal  warning  facilities 
charts,  weather  warning  display 
signals,  and  the  publications  and 
books  prepared  by  ESSA  for 
boatmen.  "Navigate  Safely!"  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  ESSA, 
Rockville,  Maryland.  20852. 

Vine-ripe  Bluebird  House 

DEAR  SIRS: 

Just  read  the  bluebird  story,  [Feb- 
ruary Wildlife]  and  yesterday  I 
spent  the  better  part  of  the  day  cut- 
ting holes  in  gourds  that  were  grown 
last  year  and  hanging  them  for  blue- 
birds and  wrens,  using  the  small 
gourds  about  baseball  size  for  the 
wrens.  Each  of  these  birds  raise  in 
my  back  yard,  and  I  renew  the 
gourds  after  two  years.  Also,  have 
another  customer  that  prefers  to 
build  its  nest  in  my  grapevine  or 
thick  bushes,  and  I  have  always 
known  them  as  field  sparrows.  They 
are  not  English  sparrows,  but  they 
are  busy  little  fellows  around  my 
cabbage  and  collards  looking  for 
worms.  But  unlike  the  bluebird,  they 
will  eat  corn  meal  or  any  scraps  I 
crumble  up  for  them.  I  find  the  blue- 
birds prefer  gourds  rather  than 
houses,  so  I  raise  gourds,  which  is 


much  easier  than  building  houses; 
and  I  find  they  do  not  like  painted 
gourds. 

I  have  long  handle  gourds;  two 
kinds,  one  handle  approximately 
three  feet  long,  another  handle  about 
a  foot-and-half  long,  slightly  differ- 
ent in  body  shape.  Then  a  third 
gourd  without  a  handle,  just  a  knot 
on  top  about  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball 
on  the  large  gourds  and  smaller  on 
the  smaller  gourds.  These  are  more 
suitable  for  martins.  I  don't  care  for 
martins;  they  are  too  fussy  and  keep 
other  birds  away,  and  too,  they  are 
foreigners. 

I  have  around  12  to  1,400  gourd 
seeds  that  I  would  be  glad  to  send 
anyone  interested  in  raising  some 
gourds  for  the  birds.  Ten  seeds  for 
each  person  will  give  them  a  good 
supply  of  gourds  the  first  year,  as 
each  vine  should  produce  8  to  10 
gourds  depending  on  the  soil  and 
attention  given.  The  vines  must  be 
at  least  5  feet  off  the  ground  to  get 
a  straight  handle.  If  you  want  crook- 
ed handles,  let  the  vine  stick  to  the 
ground.  Seeds  for  these  gourds  I  ori- 
ginally obtained  from  a  man  in 
Louisiana. 

So  anyone  that  would  like  10  gourd 
seeds  free,  mail  me  a  self-addressed 
envelope.  Assuming  I  will  not  be 
swamped  with  requests  for  seeds  and 
if  so,  I  can  mail  out  not  over  1,400. 
Do  not  put  stamp  on  your  envelope; 
I  will  gladly  mail  it  back  to  you. 
G.  A.  HAGGARD, 
BELHAVEN  27810 
ROUTE  3,  BOX  11-A 

Bluebird  Blueplate 

DEAR  SIRS: 

This  beautiful  weather  is  bringing 
inquiring  bluebirds  around  and  in- 
spiring the  neighbors  to  seek  or  to 
make  bluebird  houses  —  two  good 
signs. 

But  lovers  of  bluebirds  need  to 
know  one  thing — the  fact  that  blue- 
birds do  not  feed  on  the  grain  feeds 
commonly  placed  in  feed  stations. 
Their  food  consists  of  wild  fruits 
and  berries  and  insects  when  avail- 
able. The  feed  stations  attract  the 
more  common  birds;  such  as,  the 
town  sparrow,  jay  bird,  cardinal,  and 
mockingbird,  all  hostile  to  the  blue- 
bird, and  the  last  her  bitterest  enemy. 
All  of  these  will  be  abundant  about 
the  place,  even  without  food  stations; 
but  the  bluebird,  the  sweetest  and 
the  friendliest  of  them  all,  will  re- 
quire some  protection  and  encourage- 
ment. And  most  people  can  have  her, 
especially  those  away  from  too  much 
traffic,  where  there  are  garden 
scenes  and  odors. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Franklin  D.  Spears 


Franklin  D.  Spears,  Wildlife 
Protector  stationed  at  Weaver- 
ville  in  Buncombe  County,  was 
born  on  July  3,  1933  in  Rowan 
County.  He  is  the  youngest  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Spears  of 
Route  1,  China  Grove,  North 
Carolina. 


Prior  to  employment  with  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
he  was  employed  by  Owens-Illi- 
nois Paper  Products  Division  in 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Spears  completed  Pre-serv- 
ice  Training  School  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  July,  1960.  In  November 
i960,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Weaverville,  North  Carolina  area 
as  a  Wildlife  Protector.  Since  his 
initial  employment,  he  has  com- 
pleted four  In-service  Training 
Schools. 

Mr.  Spears  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  &  Fish  Commissioners,  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Unit  in 
Asheville,  and  a  Master  Mason, 
member  of  Vance  Lodge  No.  293. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss 
Gladys  Haithcock  of  Kannapolis, 
North  Carolina.  They  have  three 
children,  Teresa  age  10,  Donna 
age  6,  and  Frank,  Jr.  age  18 
months. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JAN.,  1967 


HUNTING   &  FISHING 

Persons  checked   15,500 

Total  prosecutions   523 

Total  convictions    ......  492 

Total  cases  not  guilty  .  .  13 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  15 

Total  cases  dismissed    ...  3 

Total  fines  collected  $3,680.70 

Total  costs  collected  $4,886.10 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    572 

Total  prosecutions    24 

Total  convictions    22 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  1 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  1 
Total  fines  collected  ....  $  30.00 
Total  costs  collected   $197.15 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or 


witness  fees  are  paid  into  the 
school  funds  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  violations  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission or  its  personnel. 


So  why  not  put  up  proper  houses 
in  appropriate  places  and  watch  the 
little  friends  move  in? 

One  is  almost  convinced  that  the 
bluebird  was  made  for  man's  retire- 
ment years,  when  age  has  taken  the 
strut  from  his  stride,  the  gleam  from 
the  brass  of  his  countenance,  him- 
self off  his  feed  and  his  feet,  and  left 
him  "sans  taste,  sans  teeth,  sans 
smell,  sans  everything" — almost! 

The  picture  seems  to  call  for  a 
chaise  lounge  on  a  shaded  patio  in 
the  rear  lawn  where  the  play  of  the 
birds  is  uninterrupted,  and  one  is  al- 
most tempted  to  quote,  "a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  jug  of  wine,  and  thou — 
bluebird!" 

ROMULUS  SKAGGS, 
THOMASVILLE 

Mr.  Skaggs  is  the  designer  and 
builder  of  a  successful  bluebird 
house.  This  was  pictured  in  the 
April,  1966  issue  of  Wildlife,  page  21. 
Ed. 

Oh  Yes  They  Can! 

DEAR  SIR: 

I  just  finished  reading  your  article, 
"The  Fish  That  Chews  With  Its 
Throat."  [Nov.  1966] 

In  it  Mr.  Raver  mentions  that  the 
shellcracker  is  never  caught  with 
a  popping  bug.  He  said  to  let  him 
know  if  you  caught  one  on  a  bug. 

Unfortunately,  he  has  never  been 
fishing  in  Chowan  River  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  with  a  fly 


Redear  or  shellcracker 

rod.  I  have  caught  many  on  a  bug 
just  fishing  from  the  shore  where 
the  Wildlife  Commission  has  made 
a  boat  ramp. 

FRANKLIN  LEE, 

MERRY  HILL 

All  In  a  Day's  Work 

DEAR  SIR:  On  October  26,  I  was 
deer  hunting  near  Scotland  Neck, 
N.  C,  when  a  hunting  companion, 
Jake  Taylor,  was  taken  with  a  heart 
attack.  We  were  about  a  mile  deep 
in  the  woods,  and  not  being  able 
to  carry  him  alone,  I  went  for  help. 

I  called  an  ambulance,  and  while 
waiting  for  it,  I  saw  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector Jerome  Latif  and  asked  him 
for  help.  He  radioed  Patrolman 
Henry  A.  Townsend  for  help,  also. 
The  three  of'  us  went  in  the  woods 
with  a  stretcher  and  carried  Mr. 
Taylor  out.  He  was  taken  to  Our 
Community  Hospital  in  Scotland 
Neck  where  he  received  emergency 
treatment. 


Without  the  help  of  Protector 
Latif  and  Patrolman  Townsnd,  the 
ambulance  driver  and  I-  would  have 
been  unable  to  get  Mr.  Taylor  out  of 
the  woods.  They  were  most  concern- 
ed about  his  condition  and  very  help- 
ful. I  would  like  to  thank  them  very 
much  and  take  this  chance  to  let  the 
public  know  how  nice  they  were. 

DONALD  E.  RAYNOR, 

NASHVILLE 

I  NATURE  i 


KS  Wht 


Ten  jonquils  bloom, 
H  And  robins  zoom, 
j|  When  trees  are  green, 
^  /  know  I've  seen  — 
|  Nature 

St  When  birds  on  the  wing 
Si  Sometimes  sing, 
j|  When  grass  is  green, 
5/  know  I've  seen  — 
p  Nature 

^  When  I  hear  a  bob-white  soun 
^And  see  a  bullfrog  bound,  g 
^  When  shrubs  are  green,  ^ 
$1  know  I've  seen  —  g 
^  Nature  g 
|j  By:  Donnie  Easley  $ 


di 
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N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  Awards 


During  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation 
Convention  in  Greensboro  February  25, 
various  scholarship  awards  were  pre- 
sented. Shown  here  are  the  organization 
officials  and  the  recipients  of  the  scho- 
larships. Left  to  right,  Dr.  Hollis  Rog- 
ers, Trustee  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
servation Education  Foundation  (N.  C. 
C.  E.  F.).  Dr.  Rogers  represented  the 
Guilford  County  Wildlife  Club.  Dr.  Fred 
Barkalow,  President,  N.  C.  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Bob  Hamilton,  Western  Vice 
President,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Catawba  Co.  Wildlife 
Foundation.  Roger  L.  Banks,  Cary,  Jun- 


ior N.  C.  State  University,  S200  from 
N.C.C.E.F.  M.  James  Barrier,  Jonas 
Ridge,  Graduate  Student,  N.  C.  S.  U., 
S100,  N.  C.  C.  E.  F.  D.  H.  Benfield,  High 
Point,  Junior,  N.  C.  S.  U.,  $200,  Guilford 
Co.  Wildlife  Club.  Allan  L.  Kyles,  Trout- 
man,  Graduate  Student,  N.  C.  S.  U.,  $300, 
N.  C.  C.  E.  F.  In  addition,  Kyles  receiv- 
ed a  scholarship  loan  of  S350  from  the 
Catawba  County  Wildlife  Foundation. 
Kent  Crawford  (not  shown)  received  a 
scholarship  loan  of  §250  from  the  Ca- 
tawba Foundation.  N.  C.  C.  E.  F.  fluids 
are  made  available  by  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck Foundation  each  year. 


Safely  Awards  Program 

Each  year  the  North  Carolina 
Rural  Safety  Council  through  its 
Awards  Program  recognizes 
groups  and  individuals  who,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  have 
made  outstanding  contributions 
to  accident  preventions  on  the 
farm,  in  the  rural  home,  or  on 
rural  roads.  The  1966  awards  will 
be  made  at  the  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  Rural  Safety  Council 
in  Goldsboro  on  April  28  at  the 
Goldsboro  Motor  Hotel. 

Wildlife  protectors  have  in 
past  years  been  awarded  for 
their  work  in  gun  safety. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  cere- 
monies, the  program  will  include 
keynote  and  luncheon  speakers 
with  topics  on  safety  as  well  as 
a  demonstration  on  resuscitation. 

Registration  opens  at  9:30  a.m., 
and  the  public  is  invited. 


Management  Areas 

•  continued  from  page  19 

boundary.  Thus,  the  populated 
area  grows  by  a  quarter  mile  in 
radius  with  each  annual  heart 
beat — if  the  animals  which  leave 
the  bounds  of  the  management 
area  are  allowed  to  survive. 

But  if  the  hunting,  or  dogging, 
or  poaching  outside  the  manage- 
ment area  is  too  heavy,  either  be- 
cause the  season  is  too  long  or 
there  are  too  many  hunters  or 
too  many  stray  dogs  or  just  simp- 
ly not  enough  wildlife  protectors 
to  go  around,  then  the  annual 
overflow  will  be  lapped  up  at  the 
boundary  line,  and  it  will  not 
spread  farther  and  farther  into 
new  territory. 

Once  the  management  area  has 
been  filled  to  its  normal  carrying 
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capacity,  harvest  of  animals  in- 
side the  area  has  little  if  any  im- 
pact on  the  outside  population. 
Most  of  the  harvest  is  concentrat- 
ed well  inside  the  boundary  with 
lesser  depletion  of  those  animals 
whose  home  range  straddles  the 
boundary  line.  The  part  of  the 
herd  supplying  the  overflow  is 
hunted  relatively  lightly  by  the 
management  area  hunter. 

While  we  have  rather  good 
records  of  kills  and  hunter  suc- 
cess rates  inside  the  management 
areas,  we  have  relatively  little  in 
regard  to  kills  on  the  outside. 
The  most  recent  state-wide  game 
kill  (1964)  showed  a  computed 
total  of  2,583  deer  killed  in  Dis- 
trict 9.  The  kill  on  management 
areas  in  District  9  that  year  was 
1,239— a  little  less  than  half  the 
total  for  the  District.  Similarly, 


in  District  8  the  total  kill  was 
computed  at  3,777  and  the  man- 
agement area  kill  was  tabulated 
at  754  —  only  one-fifth  of  the 
total.  If  the  outside  population  in 
District  9  were  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  District  8,  the  total 
kill  would  have  been  over  6,000 
— or  more  than  double  what  it 
was  computed  to  be. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
for  a  legal  kill  of  6,000  deer  in 
the  far  western  part  of  our  state. 
Actually,  the  management  areas 
constitute  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  total  deer  range  in  this  sec- 
tion. But  it's  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  soul  searching  re-appraisal, 
followed  by  some  hard  coopera- 
tive effort  if  it  is  to  be  attained. 

In  next  month's  issue  of  Wild- 
life, we  shall  make  some  sugges- 
tions for  attaining  this  objective. 
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some  protection  while  they  are  young  and  help- 
less. These  cottontails,  only  days  old,  are  at  the 
mercy  of  predators,  including  man.  You  can  help 
by  providing  a  safe  nesting  area  for  wildlife  and 
keeping  pets  confined  during  the  nesting  months. 
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Few  of  our  song  birds  are 
more  easily  recognized  or  more 
widely  distributed  than  this 
handsome  fellow,  the  robin. 
Those  who  study  the  subject, 
tell  us  that  it  is  the  southern 
robin  that  nests  here,  and  the 
eastern  robin  which  migrates 
through  our  state  in  great 
numbers,  spring  and  fall,  often 
pausing  in  the  cedar  thickets 
by  the  thousands  in  early 
spring.  Photo  by  Jack  Dermid. 


In  Water  Management 

New  Era  of  Cooperation 


by  Frank  O'Brien 

Reprinted  from  Raleigh 
"News  and  Observer" 


A paradox  and  a  peacemaker 
are  working  major  miracles 
in  the  fields  of  water  man- 
agement, conservation  and 
recreation  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tion needs  such  miracles  to  help 
preserve  and  develop  diminish- 
ing natural  resources. 

The  paradox  is  that  two  his- 
torically contradictory  forces — 
the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  conservation  agencies 
at  both  state  and  federal  levels 
— have  embarked  upon  a  new  era 
of  closer  cooperation  in  which 
the  winner  is  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  peacemaker  is  Col.  Bever- 
ly C.  Snow,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Wil- 
mington District  Engineers.  He 
is  making  such  surprisingly  sig- 
nificant strides  that  he  is  becom- 
ing a  living  symbol  of  what  con- 
servation groups  in  this  state  de- 
scribe as  "a  major  breakthrough'' 
in  cooperation  between  the  two 
factions. 

The  engineers,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies,  by  their  very 
nature,  often  pursue  conflicting 
goals  where  water  management 
is  concerned.  These  opposite  pur- 
suits have  kindled  controversy 
and  kept  old  feuds  aflame  for 
many  years. 

Goal  of  Act 

There  can  be  a  coordination  of 
effort  and  a  higher  degree  of  un- 
derstanding. This  was  the  goal 
set  forth  in  the  Federal  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 

This  act  requires  the  Engi- 
neers to  consider  all  ramifications 
on  fish  and  wildlife  involved  in 
engineering  projects,  and  to 
make  any  necessary  adjustments 
in  planning. 

This  is  not  always  an  easy 
task,  and  sometimes  the  Engi- 
neers are  accused  of  brushing 
aside  recommendations  from  con- 
servation groups,  and  proceeding 


with  their  own  plans  on  parti- 
cular projects. 

In  North  Carolina,  where  the 
Wilmington  District  Engineers 
cover  most  of  the  State's  coastal 
waterways  and  eastern  water 
projects,  Col.  Snow  has  made  his 
district  a  model  for  the  entire 
corps.  By  establishing  closer  co- 
operation and  greater  liaison 
with  fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  a 
new  spirit  of  effort  is  evident  on 
both  sides. 

Conservationists  welcome  the 
change  in  attitude. 

One  example  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration presented  its  1965  East- 
ern Regional  Award  to  Col.  Snow 
for  his  interest  in  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

It  was  the  first  time  an  engi- 
neer had  won  such  an  honor 
from  conservationists.  Such  an 
award  to  an  engineer  would  be 
as  if  Mao  Tse-tung  had  been  giv- 
en the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

The  key  to  bringing  together 
these  opposite  groups  is  explain- 
ed by  Col.  Snow. 

"Engineering  and  conservation 
interests  are  possibly  conflict- 
ing," he  says,  "but  we  are  at  the 
point  where  demands  for  water, 

Swift  Creek  at  the  bridge  over  N.  C.  118 
in  Craven  County,  ends  abruptly.  Better 
planning  will  correct  such  situations. 
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both  in  quantity  and  types  of 
uses,  including  recreation,  now 
require  all  of  us  to  look  at  the 
total  picture." 

He  says,  "We  must  study 
whole  river  basins,  rather  than 
single  projects,  and  be  ready  to 
do  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  all." 

Col.  Snow  is  an  energetic 
engineer  who  wants  to  get  things 
done,  and  sees  no  Utopian 
achievement  in  doing  his  best 
for  both  the  Corps  and  conser- 
vation. Nevertheless,  the  new 
cooperative  effort  and  resulting 
progress  border  on  the  Utopian. 

Significant  Step 

One  man  who  is  frequently  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  engi- 
neers is  Harry  Cornell,  chief  of 
the  Inland  Fisheries  Division  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Yet,  after  years  of  consis- 
tent opposition  to  single-purpose 
Corps  projects,  Cornell  says  he 
regards  the  new  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation as  the  "most  significant 
step  in  modern  history  involving 
the  Engineers  and  fish  and  wild- 
life groups." 

Cornell's  view  of  the  key  to 
bringing  these  opposite  groups 
together  is  strikingly  similar  to 
Col.  Snow's,  although  neither 
was  aware  of  the  other's  state- 
ment. Says  Cornell,  "We  are  very 
proud  of  the  mutual  recognition 
that  water  management  projects 
of  any  kind  can  no  longer  be 
single-purpose  projects  because 
they  represent  so  many  types  of 
benefits  to  so  many  people." 

The  new  effort  between  the 
two  sides  is  demonstrated  in 
North  Carolina  by  more  than  30 
current  projects  in  which  the  en- 


gineers  and  fish  and  wildlife  of- 
ficials are  collaborating.  This 
means  that  not  only  are  the  ma- 
jor purposes  of  engineering  goals 
achieved,  but  also  new  progress 
in  the  preservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Major  General  George  H. 
Walker,  division  engineer  for  the 
South  Atlantic  states  in  Atlanta, 
envisions  this  new  effort  spread- 
ing rapidly  to  other  areas  of  the 
nation.  He  says  the  "accomplish- 
ment reflects  great  credit  upon 
both  sides  in  working  together, 
and  it  is  particularly  noteworthy 
for  Colonel  Snow." 

The  prospect  of  greater  bene- 
fits to  the  entire  nation  through 
greater  cooperation  is  seen  also 
in  remarks  made  by  Lieut.  Gen. 
William  F.  Cassidy,  the  Army's 
chief  of  engineers,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Dardanelle  Dam  near 
Dardanelle,  Ark. 

General  Cassidy's  definition  of 
conservation  rang  more  like  that 
of  a  wildlife  expert,  than  a  man 
chiefly  concerned  with  directing 
the  destinies  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  General  Cas- 
sidy said,  "The  Arkansas  Plan 
embraces  the  conservation  of  wa- 
ter to  help  assure  adequate  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  supplies. 
It  provides  for  improved  water 
quality  ...  it  is  geared  to  the 
multiplying  recreation  needs  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  also 
responsive  to  the  need  for  hus- 
banding our  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  preserving  and  en- 

Col.  Beverly  C.  Snow,  Chief,  Wilmington 
District  Engineer,  with  the  1965  Eastern 
Regional  Award  presented  by  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Federation. 


hancing  to  the  utmost  practicable 
extent  the  beauty  of  our  coun- 
try." 

His  emphasis  is  meaningful. 
"In  my  book,  this  represents  true 
conservation." 

The  Dardanelle  Dam  is  a  mul- 
ti-million-dollar project,  vastly 
affecting  wildlife  habitat,  and 
human  uses  and  endeavors.  It  is 
a  spectacular  example  of  pur- 
poses which  can  be  accomplish- 
ed. 

In  Col.  Snow's  district,  the  Six 
Runs  Creek  project  in  Sampson 
County  illustrates  in  smallness 
what  Dardanelle  shows  in  big- 
ness, yet  Six  Runs  is  important 
for  both  stream  drainage  and  rec- 
reation, and  preservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife. 

The  Six  Runs  project  can  be 
done  only  by  dredging,  and  this 
can  be  highly  destructive  to  the 
fishery  habitat.  Col.  Snow  pro- 
poses to  offset  such  a  loss  by  con- 
structing a  50-acre  reservoir,  or 
mitigation  pond,  which  will  be 
open  to  free,  public  fishing. 

Thus,  drainage  and  flood  con- 
trol are  gained,  and  a  lake  is 
made  available  for  recreational 
use. 

Such  results  are  obtained  by 
calling  in  all  interested  groups 
at  the  start,  such  as  conserva- 
tionists, fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies, and  other  water-related  in- 
terests. 

Cornell  remarks  on  this  point, 
"At  one  time,  wildlife  offices 
never  were  notified  until  the  pro- 
jects were  starting.  This  was  too 
late  for  us  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations or  seek  relief  for  fish 
and  wildlife  through  mitigation 
measures." 

Now,  he  says,  these  groups  are 
notified  by  Col.  Snow  at  the  very 
beginning,  and  he  asks  for  their 
advice  and  counsel. 

Cornell  says,  "Fish  and  wild- 
life constitute  a  public  resource. 
The  engineers  need  the  advice  of 
biologists  where  water  manage- 
ment is  involved,  and  biologists 
need  the  help  of  the  engineers  to 
tell  how  to  avoid  damage  to  ha- 
bitat." 

Col.  Snow  supports  that  state- 
ment. He  says  his  office  now 
calls  in  fish  and  wildlife  ex- 
perts to  study  each  and  every 
phase  of  a  proposed  project.. 


"By  having  these  authorities 
and  experts  participate  in  all 
steps  of  the  project  planning," 
explains  Col.  Snow,  "much  time 
can  be  saved,  and  many  misun- 
derstandings avoided." 

He  says  if  his  office  waited  un- 
til the  study  of  a  particular  pro- 
ject was  completed,  and  then 
made  that  report  available  to 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies  for 
their  comment  and  recommenda- 
tions, as  much  as  several  years  of 
valuable  time  could  be  lost. 

The  main  purposes  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  beach  erosion 
and  hurricane  protection.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
similar  agencies  at  the  State  lev- 
el are  concerned  with  water  re- 
sources development,  conserva- 
tion, and  wildlife  resources. 

An  engineering  dredging  pro- 
ject, for  example,  which  deposits 
its  spoil  in  oyster  beds,  may  be 
excellent  for  deepening  a  water- 
way, but  is  guaranteed  to  anger 
oystermen  and  conservationists. 

Dredging  Schedules 

Col.  Snow's  district  now  pro- 
vides interested  agencies  with  a 
schedule  of  dredging  so  that 
spoil  disposal  areas  can  be  se- 
lected which  will  satisfy  both  the 
engineers  and  conservation 
groups. 

What  is  true  for  oyster  beds, 
and  such  drainage  projects  as  Six 
Runs  Creek,  can  be  true  in 
countless  other  areas  of  water 
management,  conservation  and 
recreation,  if  all  engineer  dis- 
tricts and  fish  and  wildlife  bodies 
combine  their  interests  for  the 
greatest  good  of  all. 

Cornell  says,  "The  concept  of 
conservation  agencies  is  that  it 
is  not  the  privilege  of  any  group 
or  agency  to  destroy  this  (fish 
and  wildlife)  habitat  in  carrying 
out  single-purpose  aims,  without 
making  all  practicable  efforts  to 
mitigate  the  loss  in  wildlife  caus- 
ed by  changes  in  habitat." 

Snow  Lauded 

He  says  Col.  Snow  is  setting 
a  "wonderful  example"  in  spear- 
heading the  new  era  of  closer  and 
better  cooperation. 

Col.  Snow  says,  "The  problems 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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Why  Has  Deer  Restoration 
FAILED  in  District  Nine? 


by  Frank  Barick 

Chief,  Division  of  Game 


WE  hate  to  admit  it,  but 
we  may  as  well  face 
the  facts.  After  nearly 
20  years  of  continuous 
intensive  effort,  we  still  do  not 
have  a  well-established  deer  herd 
outside  the  wildlife  management 
areas  in  our  westernmost  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  dis- 
trict. 

The  extent  of  our  failure  has 
come  into  sharp  focus  upon 
study  of  records  accumulated 
over  the  years.  And  the  study 
comes  as  an  agonizing  reapprais- 
al following  sportsman  demands 
that  management  area  either  sex 
deer  seasons  be  closed. 

Review  of  management  area 
deer  kill  records  and  hunter  suc- 
cess rate  records,  and  analysis  in 
relation  to  available  information 
on  range  carrying  capacity  and 
deer  population  levels,  indicates 
that  the  deer  herds  on  the  man- 
agement areas  are  in  good  shape 
and  are  providing  deer  hunting 
at  about  their  capacity  to  do  so. 
But  according  to  local  reports, 
which  are  substantiated  by  sur- 
vey records,  "outside"  kills  ap- 
pear to  be  limited  to  a  narrow 
fringe  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  management  areas.  And 
this  is  not  as  it  should  be — cer- 
tainly not  after  nearly  20  years 
of  overflow. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  this 
problem  is  that  it  is  largely 
limited  to  the  far  western  part  of 
the  State.  The  Uwharrie  area  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State, 
established  in  1944-45  is  now  the 
center  of  a  deer  herd  extending 
20  to  40  miles  in  all  directions. 
The  Camp  Butner  herd,  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time,  has 
spread  equally  as  far.  The  Thur- 
mond Chatham  herd  in  north- 


ern Wilkes  County  has  spread 
into  much  of  the  county  and 
spilled  over  into  Alleghany  and 
Ashe.  The  Daniel  Boone  herd 
has  filled  nearly  all  of  Burke 
County  and  much  of  Avery  and 
Caldwell. 

But  the  Pisgah  herd  which 
bloomed  to  saturation  size  as  ear- 
ly as  1938,  and  which  has  been 
carrying  a  capacity  population 
for  the  past  10  years,  has  an 
outside  spill-over  which  varies 
from  zero  to  a  few  miles.  Why? 
And  why  have  the  other  far 
western  management  areas  also 
failed  to  stock  the  spaces  be- 
tween them? 


w 


E  have  eight  manned  wildlife 
management  areas  in  District  9, 
which  is  more  than  twice  the 
number  in  District  8.  Total  wild- 
life protection  manpower  is  near- 
ly double  that  in  some  other  dis- 
tricts. The  District  9  manage- 
ment area  deer  harvest  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  adjoining  Dis- 
trict 8,  but  the  off-management 
area  deer  harvest  is  less  than 
half  that  of  District  8. 

These  comparisons  have  been 
made  with  figures  from  two 
sources  1 )  the  most  recent  state- 
wide game  kill  survey  (1964-65 
season)  and  2)  the  annual  man- 
agement area  hunt  report  for 
that  year.  These  figures  (all  for 
the  1964-65  season)  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 
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If  deer  spread  from  District  9 
management  areas  had  occurred 
at  anywhere  near  the  same  rate 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  the 
District  would  be  saturated  with 
deer  by  now  and  the  annual  kill 
would  be  between  five  and  ten 
thousand,  not  two  to  three  thou- 
sand as  it  has  been.  With  this 
much  effort  put  forth  by  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
why  do  we  have  so  little  to 
show?  What  is  so  different  about 
District  9?? 

Further  examination  of  the 
1964-65  state-wide  game  kill  rec- 
ords and  examination  of  the  Dis- 
trict 9  map  identify  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  explanation  of 
this  mystery. 

Analysis  of  the  returns  to  the 
1964-65  survey  shows  that  there 
are  nearly  11,000  hunters  in  the 
State  who  claim  bear  hunting  as 
a  major  interest.  About  a  third 
of  these  are  in  eastern  swamp- 
land districts,  about  a  fourth  are 
in  District  8,  and  nearly  half  of 
the  total — 47  per  cent — are  in 
District  9. 

District  9  also  contains  the 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park, 
which  is  the  primary  reservoir 
of  bear  production  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  State.  Several  of 
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the  nearby  wildlife  management 
areas  may  be  considered  as  "sat- 
ellite reservoirs."  Also,  the 
Smoky  Mountain  Park,  together 
with  the  Santeetlah  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  serve  as  the 
primary  reservoirs  for  wild  boar. 

Both  the  bear  and  the  boar  are 
hunted  with  dogs,  for  an  11-week 
season — from  October  15  to  Jan- 
uary 2.  During  four  of  these 
eleven  weeks,  the  deer  season  is 
open.  While  the  true  bear  and 
boar  hunter  would  not  consider 
killing  deer  which  might  be  run 
by  his  dogs,  this  four-week  over- 
lap constitutes  a  major  loophole 
in  our  regulations.  It  provides  al- 
most unlimited  opportunities  for 
the  unscrupulous  hunter  to  hunt 
deer  with  dogs  in  a  section  of 
the  State  where  there  is  no  es- 
cape cover  such  as  that  provid- 
ed by  the  swamps  in  eastern 
North  Carolina. 

It  is  our  belief  that  it  is 
through  this  loophole  that  we 
have  been  losing  our  off-manage- 
ment area  deer  in  District  9.  This 
is  the  only  place  in  the  State 
where  we  have  this  particular 
set  of  circumstances. 


T 


HE  solution  to  this  dilemma 
appears  to  be  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  deer  hunting  and  bear 
hunting.  By  making  it  illegal  to 
hunt  for  bears  during  the  deer 
season,  the  unscrupulous  hunter 
would  not  have  an  excuse  to  be 
in  the  woods  with  a  pack  of 
hounds  during  the  deer  season. 
Since  wild  boar  are  usually  hunt- 
ed the  same  way  as  bears,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  close  these 
seasons  while  the  deer  season  is 
open. 


We  believe  that  most  bear  and 
boar  hunters  would  support  this 
idea  because  a  large  proportion 
of  them  also  enjoy  deer  hunt- 
ing. But  some  might  object  to  a 
four-week  closure  of  the  11-week 
bear  and  boar  dogging  season. 
We  can  see  room  for  compromise 
here  in  that  the  deer  season  in 
most  states  is  usually  only  about 
one  to  two  weeks  long.  Every- 
body wants  to  go  the  first  day 
and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
about  75  percent  of  the  season's 
deer  still  hunting  pressure  has 
been  expended.  The  second  week 
usually  accommodates  most  of 
the  remaining  demand  for  deer 
still  hunting  opportunity.  Thus, 
reducing  the  deer  season  to  two 
weeks  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  would  be  a  negligible  re- 
striction to  most  deer  hunters. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the 
bear  and  boar  season  would  run 
from  the  middle  of  October 
through  the  third  week  of  No- 
vember and  then  be  resumed 
through  the  last  three  weeks  of 
December.  The  deer  season 
would  be  the  same  as  on  the 
management  areas,  i.e.,  the  last 
week  in  November  and  the  first 
week  in  December,  and  during 
this  period  it  would  be  illegal  to 
hunt  bear  or  boar. 

A  complete  separation  of  deer 
hunting  and  bear  hunting  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  should 
probably  also  be  extended  to  the 
management  areas.  We  would 
therefore  propose  cancellation  of 
bear  kills  on  deer  still  hunts.  For 
those  who  prefer  bear  still  hunts 
to  party  hunts  with  dogs  we 
could  schedule  a  few  days  of  such 
hunts  —  for  bear  only  —  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past  on  the 
Gloucester  section  of  Pisgah.  To 


harvest  the  bulk  of  the  manage- 
ment area  bears  we  would  extend 
party  bear  hunts  with  dogs  wher- 
ever the  bear  population  war- 
ranted. 


c 


' OMPLETE  separation  of  bear 
hunting  from  deer  hunting  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  would 
not  be  new.  Review  of  the  rec- 
ords shows  this  to  be  the  pat- 
tern in  the  early  days  of  the 
Commission — from  1948  through 
1955.  In  1956  the  ban  was  lifted 
but  the  following  year  it  was 
compromised  with  a  closure  of 
the  bear  season  during  the  first 
four  days  of  the  deer  season. 
This  schedule  was  followed  for 
four  years  when  the  closure  was 
dropped  to  three  days. 

Separation  of  deer  hunting 
from  bear  and  boar  hunting, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  the 
quickest  way  to  provide  for  the 
spread  of  deer  herds  throughout 
the  mountain  section  of  our  state. 
Dog  hunting  for  bear  and  boar 
is  a  great  sport  and  we  would 
not  want  to  reduce  it.  About  50 
to  100  of  each  are  taken  each 
year  and  many  people  partici- 
pate. The  1964-65  state-wide 
game  kill  survey  shows  that 
there  are  over  5,000  hunters  in 
District  9  who  indulge  in  this 
sport. 

But  as  keenly  as  they  pursue 
this  sport,  we  are  confident  that 
their  interest  is  not  such  as  to 
preclude  the  development  of  a 
deer  herd  which  could  produce 
between  5,000  and  10,000  kills 
each  year.  The  territory  outside 
the    management    areas  could 
easily  produce  at  this  level — pro- 
vided we  allow  these  deer  to  sur- 
vive and  reproduce.  At  20  hun- 
ter-days per  kill,  a  harvest  of 
5,000  deer  represents  about  100,- 
000  man-days  of  hunting,  and 
this  could  be  of  considerable  fi- 
nancial benefit  to  the  local  eco- 
nomy in  terms  of  food,  lodging, 
supplies  and  guide  service.  With 
full  cooperation  of  all  concerned, 
District  9  could  produce  an  an- 
nual deer  harvest  of  10,000  or 
more.  The  question  we  have  got 
to  answer  is  whether  this  objec- 
tive is  worth  the  small  amount 
of  give  and  take  in  hunting  sea- 
sons that  would  be  involved,  w 
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by  B.  Gene  Barrett 


IN  Eastern  North  Carolina  where  the  Coastal 
Plain  begins  to  reach  out  and  touch  the  cool  At- 
lantic, there  is  a  small  community  which  the  na- 
tives call  Gumbo.  Gumbo  is  a  peaceful  little 
place  with  two  service  stations,  a  general  store 
where  you  can  still  buy  a  wooden  churn  handle, 
and  a  modern  brick  post  office  ten  feet  square. 

Gumbo's  only  claim  to  fame  is  the  river  that 
carries  its  swamp-stained  waters  slowly  under  the 
one  lane  bridge  and  finally  flows  into  the  Pamlico 
Sound.  The  towns-people  are  very  proud  of  their 
river  because  folks  come  from  miles  around  to 
visit  it — or  maybe  I  should  say  to  fish  it — because 
if  there  is  a  better  largemouth  bass  stream  any- 
where in  the  State,  it  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

All  of  Gumbo's  people  raise  tobacco  and  they 
fish  whenever  they  can.  Everyone,  that  is,  except 
Claude  Hucklebee.  Claude  fishes— and  raises  tobac- 
co when  the  bass  are  not  particularly  cooperative. 
Hucklebee  has  been  fishing  so  long  and  so  much 
that  he  can  think  like  a  bass.  Everyone  says  that 
he  has  always  smelled  like  a  bass  and  even  looks 
a  little  like  the  bigmouths.  With  these  unique  as- 
sets, it  is  little  wonder  that  Claude  takes  more 
and  larger  bass  from  the  river  than  anyone  who 
has  ever  fished  it. 

N  event  took  place  spring  before  last  which 
almost  caused  Claude  to  be  pushed  off  his  pedes- 
tal as  undisputed  leader  of  Gumbo's  bass  fisher- 
men and  become  a  bass-seeking  nitwit  like  the 
rest  of  us.  Hucklebee,  half  asleep  in  the  warm  May 
afternoon,  was  easing  along  down  the  river  toward 


the  old  wooden  bridge  in  his  cypress  boat.  There 
was  a  faint  breeze  rippling  the  water  and  carrying 
the  scent  of  newborn  grass  and  spring  flowers  to 
Claude's  bass-like  nose.  Everything  was  so  peace- 
ful that  the  little  yellow-bellied  turtles  didn't  even 
bother  to  roll  off  their  log  as  the  boat  drifted  past. 
They  just  stretched  their  black  and  yellow  necks 
out  another  inch,  blinked  their  beady  little  eyes, 
then  went  back  to  sleep. 

Claude  was  a  happy  man  because  it  was  spring 
again  and  the  bass  were  hungry.  He  had  already 
taken  three  as  he  had  carefully  worked  the  scar- 
red bass  plug  in  and  out  of  the  cypress  knees  and 
yellow  water  lilies. 

As  he  approached  the  cool  darkness  of  the  bridge, 
Hucklebee  stopped  the  boat  short  with  his  paddle. 
He  smelled  bass!  The  odor  was  so  strong  that  his 
nose  began  to  twitch  and  his  eyes  began  to  water. 
Claude's  hands  shook  as  he  came  erect  in  a  man- 
ner not  unlike  one  of  those  bird  dogs  that  his 
Uncle  Thad  raises  for  show. 

With  a  practiced  eye,  Claude  measured  the  dis- 
tance to  the  bridge  piling  where  his  nose  indicated 
the  grandpa  of  all  the  river's  bass  lay.  Taking  a 
deep  breath  like  a  college  basketball  player  about 
to  try  a  game-deciding  free  throw,  Claude  whipped 
the  rod  into  motion,  sending  the  plug  twisting 
through  the  air  and  alighting  with  a  barely  notice- 
able 'ker-plunk'  right  beside  the  bridge  piling. 

S  the  plug  stopped  its  dancing  and  the  ripples 
from  its  splash  died  away,  Claude's  hands  began 
to  sweat  and  the  silvery  drops  broke  out  on  his 
forehead,  starting  a  little  salt  water  stream  trick- 
ling down  his  nose.  He  started  to  count  slowly. 
After  reaching  the  magic  number,  known  only  to 
a  few  bass  fishermen,  Claude  twitched  the  rod  and 
the  plug  seemed  to  become  half  alive,  gurgling 
and  churning  in  a  vain  attempt  to  leap  out  of  the 
waters'  grasp.  Suddenly,  a  mouth  the  size  of  a 
gallon  fruit  jar  appeared  and  seized  the  half  alive 
object  with  a  mighty  slurp! 

Knowing  that  the  bass  was  there  all  the  time 
didn't,  in  any  way,  ease  the  shock  to  Claude.  His 
mouth  fell  open  in  surprised  disbelief  as  the  largest 
bass  he  had  ever  seen  did  a  neat  figure-eight 
around  the  piling,  tail-walked  across  the  black  wa- 
ter, and  with  bronze  gill  covers  flailing  the  air, 
deposited  the  stunned  plug  high  in  the  alder  bush- 
es on  the  river  bank. 

After  that,  Claude  was  never  quite  the  same 
man.  Almost  every  day  that  summer  he  tried  in 
vain  to  hook  that  bass  again.  He  knew  that  the 
bass  was  still  beside  the  piling  because  he  could 
smell  it  each  time  he  neared  the  bridge.  It  became 
a  personal  duel  that  Hucklebee  took  seriously — 
perhaps  too  seriously.  He  couldn't  eat,  and  when 
he  slept  the  bass  was  always  there  in  his  dreams 
to  decorate  the  alder  bushes  down  by  the  river  with 
Hucklebee  plugs. 

Any  other  fisherman  would  have  given  up.  In 
fact,  all  the  other  men  did.  When  Claude's  story 
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had  first  made  the  rounds,  all  of  Gumbo's  bass 
masters  had  swarmed  down  to  the  river  to  try 
for  the  bass  that  lived  under  the  bridge.'  Every- 
thing from  the  smallest  mudder  minnow  to  a  salt 
water  spoon  decorated  with  purple  pork  rind  had 
been  dragged  past  the  old  bass  with  no  success.  So, 
as  the  scorching  days  of  July  and  August  passed, 
only  Claude  was  left  to  try  and  outsmart  the  wise 
old  moss-back. 

After  trying  all  of  his  plugs,  spinners  and  flies 
and  presenting  them  in  every  way  he  knew,  Claude 
turned  to  the  mail-order  fishing  supply  catalogs  for 
help.  He  ordered  exotic  feathers,  imported  hooks 
and  started  making  secret  weapons  with  which 
to  combat  the  fish. 

A 

XI LL  of  that  fall  the  battle  waged  and  Claude 
got  the  upper  hand  only  once.  During  an  October 
rain  storm  a  waterlogged  Hucklebee  presented  his 
latest  creation  to  the  bass.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
salt  shaker  painted  red  and  white,  the  favorite 
colors  of  Gumbo  bass,  with  three  guinea  feathers 
and  a  set  of  the  finest  imported  treble  hooks  trail- 
ing along  behind. 

With  wild  abandon,  the  bass  pounced  on  the 
contraption  with  the  vengeance  of  a  hound  attack- 
ing a  piece  of  country  ham.  Claude  played  the  fish 
with  enough  finesse  to  win  himself  a  place  in  the 
Fishermen's  Hall  of  Fame,  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 
Through  seven  cartwheels,  two  rod-shaking  jumps 
and  uncountable  knuckle-bursting  runs,  Claude 
gritted  his  teeth  and  hung  on.  After  beating  the 
water  into  a  foamy  froth,  the  old  moss-back  finally 
tired  and  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  toward  the 
waiting  net.  Then  suddenly  he  saw  Claude,  and 
such  a  sight  was  just  too  much!  The  bass  made 
one  final  lunge,  dislocating  the  fine  imported  hooks 
from  the  salt  shaker.  With  all  the  dignity  he  could 
muster,  the  bass  gave  a  flick  of  his  tail  and  re- 
turned to  the  lair  beneath  the  bridge. 

Claude  reeled  in  his  salt  shaker,  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  secured  his  boat  and,  mumbling 
strange  obscenities  under  his  breath,  trudged  off 
down  the  rain-soaked  road  with  more  determina- 
tion than  ever. 

All  winter  long  Claude  planned  and  created  won- 
derful new  bass  lures.  Coke  bottle  caps,  clothes 
pins,  and  corn  cobs  were  turned  into  lovely  bass- 
luring  creatures  with  shiny  enamel  hides  and  pro- 
truding eyes.  During  his  planning,  Claude  develop- 
ed new  methods  of  tricking  the  bass.  He  even  con- 
sidered a  plan  to  shoot  the  fish,  but  decided  against 
it  since  he  considered  himself  a  true  sportsman. 
Besides,  he  couldn't  see  six  inches  down  through 
the  river's  dark  waters. 

Finally,  another  May  rolled  around  and  Claude, 
fresh  from  his  winters'  planning,  headed  for  the 
river  with  a  box  of  new  weapons  for  his  next  meet- 
ing with  Mister  Bass.  The  afternoon  reminded 
Hucklebee  of  the  past  spring  when  he  had  first 
seen  the  gaping  mouth  consume  his  favorite  bass 
plug.  The  little  turtles  were  back  on  their  log. and 


the  air  held  the  same  new  fragrances  Claude  knew 
and  loved. 

However,  as  Claude  carefully  approached  the 
bridge,  he  suddenly  noticed  that  something  was 
strangely  different.  He  sniffed — then  sniffed  again. 
Yes,  that  was  it.  He  didn't  smell  the  bass.  A  sickly 
feeling  began  to  inch  into  Claude's  stomach  mus- 
cles and,  at  the  same  time,  a  tiny  smile  of  relief 
began  to  pull  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  A  freckl- 
ed-face little  boy  was  perched  on  the  bank  near 
the  piling  where  the  old  bass  had  lived. 


"Catching  anything"?,  asked  Claude.  Now  the 
whole  world  had  suddenly  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better  since  the  bass,  Claude  thought,  had  given 
up  and  moved  on. 

"Nope",  the  boy  answered,  "But  you  should'a 
been  here  yesterday.  I  caught  the  biggest  bass  you 
ever  saw  next  to  that  ol'  piling  over  yonder.  He 
must'a  weighed  ten'er  leb'n  pounds.  Guess  he  just 
couldn't  pass  up  that  gob'a  worms  I  dug  for  him 
down  'hind  pa's  hog  pen". 

Claude  relaxed,  eased  his  cypress  boat  on  past  the 
bridge,  and  took  a  three-pound  bass  out  of  the  lily 
pads  just  on  the  other  side.  A  feeling  of  content- 
ment returned  to  Claude  as  he  reached  down  to 
release  the  exhausted  fighter.  That  was  some  joke 
Mother  Nature  had  played  on  him  by  giving  the 
grandpa  bass  to  the  kid. 

Yes,  both  the  boy  and  Claude  will  remember 
that  bass  for  years  to  come.  Perhaps  the  outcome 
of  Claude's  duel  was  a  little  unexpected,  but  the 
unexpected  things  that  happen  are  half  the  fun  of 
fishing.  ^ 

***  *** 

Don't  go  looking  for  Gumbo,  or  Claude,  or  the  stream  with 
the  big  bass;  they  were  spun  out  of  the  author's  imagination. 
But  it  could  have  happened,  maybe  did  .  .  .  somewhere. 
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HERE  are  those  among  our  readers  who  re- 
member, or  who  have  heard  their  parents  or  grand- 
parents remember  aloud,  a  time  when  life  was 
different,  a  time  when  Time  itself  was  gentler, 
seasons:  planting  time,  time  to  lay-by  the  crops,  har- 
vest time,  corn-shucking  time,  and  Christmas  time. 
It  was  a  time  when  a  man  kept  his  watch  in  his 
pocket — if  he  had  a  watch.  A  time  when  few 
men  spoke  of  deadlines  and  of  overtime,  of  "run- 
ning late"  or  "seconds  to  go"  because  they  thought 
of  time  differently.  In  that  time  men  were  more 
aware  of  the  passing  of  wild  geese  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  moon  than  they  were  of  the  passing  of  the 
cold  and  arbitrary  hands  on  the  face  of  a  clock. 

That  was  a  day  when  every  man  carried  a  pocket 
knife,  kept  it  sharp,  and  used  it  frequently  to  cut 
string,  pare  his  nails,  slice  cheese,  trim  a  chew  of 
slower.  A  time  when  Time's  passing  was  marked  by 
tobacco  from  his  plug  .  .  .  and  to  whittle.  He 
could  spend  hours  sitting  on  his  own  front  door 
steps,  the  stoop  of  a  country  store  or  a  creek  bank 
slowly  curling  shavings  from  a  stick  of  pine.  With  a 
few  deft  strokes  of  his  knife  he  could  make  a  pro- 
peller that  would  turn  in  the  wind,  a  bullwhistle  that 
roared  when  swung  around  your  head  on  a  string,  a 
bean-shooter  for  green  wild  cherries  or  any  one  of  a 
half-dozen  other  dohickeys  for  the  boys  who  usually 
hung  around  him. 

But  who,  in  recent  years,  has  seen  a  grown  man 
whittling  on  a  stick  of  wood?  How  many  of  us 
even  bother  to  carry  a  pocket  knife,  or  know  how 
to  properly  sharpen  one?  Are  there  still  men  living 
who  can  fashion  a  boat  paddle  from  a  cypress  slab, 
or  a  duck's  head  from  a  block  of  cedar? 

On  Hatteras  Island,  where  time  seems  to  pass 
more   slowly  than   it  does   in  other  places,  there 
lives  a  man  who  still  keeps  his  knife — and  his 
mind — sharp,  and  uses  them  both  to  whittle  away 
the  quiet  days  in  Hatteras  village. 

Mr.  Damon  Gray,  a  full-time  philosopher  and 
whittler,  and  Hatteras  Village's  barber  in  his 
spare  time,  spends  his  hours  carving  waterbirds — 
ducks,  geese,  seagulls — from  scraps  of  cedar  and 
cypress. 

With  eyes  which  clearly  see  the  graceful  lines  of 


nature  and  hands  quick  to  shape  the  rough  blocks 
of  wood,  Mr.  Gray  carves  birds  which  are  familiar 
to  hundreds  of  people  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
and  which  yearly  become  more  popular  with  tourists. 
In  his  own  way,  with  these  simple  and  graceful 
carvings,  Mr.  Gray  is  spreading  one  of  the  most 
important  wildlife  conservation  messages  of  all: 
to  know  the  grace  and  beauty  of  nature  is  to  respect 
it,  and  to  respect  it  is  to  love  it. 

During  the  summer  months,  when  Hatteras  is 
crowded  with  visitors,  Mr.  Gray  frequently  finds  him- 
self trapped  behind  his  barber  chair  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  the  time,  and  then  his  sharp  wit  whittles 
tales  from  scraps  of  Hatteras'  past,  his  own  child- 
hood and  his  imagination — tales  which  are  often 
as  carefully  and  subtly  shaped  as  the  delicate 
wooden  birds  he  shapes  with  his  knife.  These  tales 
are  usually  colored  with  the  bright  tints  of  humor. 

He  is  particularly  fond  of  telling  fishermen,  who 
come  to  Hatteras  from  out  of  town,  about  his 
childhood  fishing  hole.  And  these  fishermen,  usually 
hoping  to  get  a  tip  on  a  secret  hot  fishing  spot, 
listen  eagerly  as  Mr.  Gray  tells  them  of  a  time  near- 
ly forgotten  in  Hatteras'  past  when  there  was  no 
indoor  plumbing.  According  to  Mr.  Gray,  his 
father,  like  many  other  Hatteras-men,  has  con- 
structed an  outdoor  toilet  over  a  creek  flowing 
through  the  village.  Mr.  Gray  relates  the  remembered 
experiences  of  spending  rainy  days  fishing  dry  and 
comfortable  through  the  seat  of  his  father's  out- 
house. "Sometimes,"  he  says,  stopping  to  measure 
four  or  five  inches  with  his  hands,  "I  caught  some 
this  long.  Ah,  those  were  the  days.  You  know,  I 
always  worried  about  catching  a  fish  so  big  I  couldn't 
get  him  through  the  hole  .  .  .  but  it  never  happened." 

Mr.  Gray  also  likes  to  tell  inquiring  strangers 
why  he  never  goes  off-shore  aboard  any  of  the  fine 
fishing  boats  at  Hatteras.  "Why  I'm  so  prone  to 
seasickness,"  he  says,  "That  I  have  to  bite  a  lemon 
before  I  can  wash  my  face  in  the  morning." 

And  he  continued  to  clip  away  at  the  customer 
in  his  barber  chair,  or  whittle  away  at  the  cypress 
block  in  his  hands,  -as  his  mind  shapes  the  next 
tale,  or  watches  late  autumn's  wild  geese  sail 
by  overhead. 
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Mr.  Damon  Gray,  on  the  doorsteps  of  his 
Hatteras  barbershop,  with  only  a  pocket 
knife,  sandpaper  and  time,  carves  the 
delicate  birds  of  the  seacoast.  Shown  in 
the  four  photos  at  right,  are  the  first 
steps  in  the  process  which  Mr.  Gray 
makes  look  "mighty  easy." 


The  finished  products,  complete  with  paint,  where  necessary  to 
put  life  into  the  snow  goose  (left)  and  a  Canada  goose.  The 
flying  birds  are  fitted  with  wire  loops  and  a  length  of  nylon 
monofilament  to  "make  them  fly." 


The  same  tools  and  skill  are  used  by  Mr. 
Gray  in  fashioning  decoy  heads  and  wa- 
terfowl models  such  as  this  mallard. 
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"A  Better  Place  to  Hunt  and  Fish"         what's  it  take  to  have  better  hunt- 

ing  and  fishing?  Well,   for  one 


Sportsman's  Wildlife  Club 


by  Charles  Parrish 


thing,  it  takes  dedicated  sports- 
men, folks  who  will  work  for  what 
they  want.  Here's  but  one  example 
of  such  a  group. 


T 

HERE  has  been  a  growing 
interest  for  sometime  among  the 
sportsmen  of  our  community  re- 
garding the  organization  of  some 
type  of  local  club  for  people  in- 
terested in  outdoor  sports.  The 
most  desirable  type  seemed  to  be 
one  that  would  provide  fellow- 
ship and  recreation  for  the 
members  and  promote  wildlife 
conservation  in  the  community. 

In  February,  1965,  a  group 
met  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  forming  a  wildlife  club  that 
would  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
community's  sportsmen.  We  dis- 
cussed the  meaning  and  purposes 
our  club  should  have.  There 
seemed  to  be  plenty  of  interest 
and  a  potential  for  an  active 
membership  so  we  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  for  a  club.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  set  of  bylaws  to  be  presented 
at  our  next  meeting. 

In  April,  we  met  to  discuss  the 
proposed  bylaws.  After  consid- 
erable discussion  we  agreed  upon 
a  set  of  bylaws,  membership  re- 
quirements, annual  dues,  name 
for  the  club,  meeting  time  and 
the  purposes  of  our  club. 


E  decided  to  call  our  club, 
"The  Sportsman's  Wildlife 
Club."  Our  dues  are  $12.00  per 
year  and  our  purpose  is:  "To 
make  our  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  hunt  and  fish." 
Our  charter  membership  was 
about  20  and  now  we  have  a 
membership  of  about  25  working 
members. 

We  have  purchased  a  skeet 
outfit  along  with  a  reloading  unit 
for  12,  16,  and  20  gauge  shells. 
Our  members  have  carried  out 
wildlife  conservation  practices 
by  planting  the  food  and  habitat 
materials  provided  by  the  Wild- 
life Commission.  We  have  shown 


many  of  the  Commission's  films 
dealing  with  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  have  had  several  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commission 
at  our  meetings  to  discuss  ways 
to  improve  our  organization. 

A  project  last  year  to  provide 
better  dove  shooting  was  very 
successful.  We  planted  about 
30  acres  of  browntop  millet  ac- 
cording to  Wildlife  Commission 
recommendations.  This  concen- 
trated food  supply  attracted 
doves  very  well  and  we  had 
several  organized  hunts.  The 
results  were  very  satisfactory. 
We  feel  that  we  have  improved 
both  our  dove  and  quail  hunting 
in  the  last  two  years  and  hope  to 
accomplish  even  better  results  in 
the  coming  year. 

We  have  many  deer  hunters 
in  our  club,  but  no  deer  in  the 
community.  Our  members  felt 
that  there  was  suitable  range 
along  the  bottomlands  of  several 
large  streams  if  deer  could  be 
stocked  and  no  hunting  permit- 
ted until  they  reached  huntable 
populations. 

E  discussed  the  possibility 
with  representatives  of  the  Wild- 
life Commission.  They  pointed 
out  the  problems  with  poachers 
and  stray  dogs.  The  Commission 
could  not  do  the  stocking  be- 
cause all  the  land  concerned  was 
privately  owned.  We  investigat- 
ed the  possibility  of  getting  deer 
from  private  sources  and  finally 
made  successful  contact  with  the 
City  Park  of  Greensboro.  Their 
deer  herd  was  getting  too  big  for 
the  amount  of  land  and  they  of- 
fered to  let  us  have  several  if  we 
would  move  them  without  up- 
setting the  other  deer. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  co- 
operated in  the  legal  problems 
of  transporting  the   deer.  We 


built  several  traps  and  cages  and, 
after  much  hard  work  and  many 
hours,  we  were  able  to  move  the 
deer.  They  were  released  in  our 
community  in  the  spring  of  1966 
and  several  fawns  were  observ- 
ed last  summer.  We  were  able  to 
get  agreements  with  the  majority 
of  landowners  to  post  1700  acres 
of  land  to  hunting  to  give  the 
deer  a  chance  to  increase.  Our 
club  is  now  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting out  signs  to  inform  the 
public  of  our  deer  project  and 
solicit  their  help  in  protecting 
the  brood  stock. 

Our  first  release  seems  to  be 
fairly  successful.  We  are  hoping 
to  obtain  several  more  deer  to 
release  in  1967. 

Our  club  has  been  in  existence 
a  little  over  two  years.  We  have 
supper  at  each  meeting.  The 
meals  are  always  excellent  and 
the  menu  features  deer,  dove, 
quail,  squirrel,  rabbit  and  catfish. 
We  feel  that  the  good  food  and 
the  fellowship  of  working  to- 
gether have  been  well  worth  all 
our  efforts.  ± 


Club  President  Earl  Honeycutt  (left), 
author  Parrish,  and  Protector  Bruce 
Byrd,  stand  near  one  of  the  deer  traps. 
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The  Rough  Green  Snake 


by 

Franklin  F.  Snelson,  Jr. 
and 

William  M.  Palmer 

Cornell  University  and  N.  C.  State  Museum 
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NE  of  the  very  few  snake 
species  generally  and  correctly 
considered  to  be  harmless  by 
most  all  North  Carolinians,  the 
rough  green  snake,  Opheodrys 
aestivus,  has  long  been  a  favorite 
of  small  boys  with  their  charac- 
teristic fondness  for  nature's 
smaller  creatures. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  few  na- 
tive forms  which  is  not  usually 
confused  with  other  species,  for 
the  very  slender  body,  leaf  green 
above  and  yellowish  or  yellow 
green  below,  readily  distinguish- 
es this  attractive  reptile  from  all 
other  indigenous  serpents. 

However,  a  smaller,  typically 
more  northern  green  snake  (Op- 
heodrys vernalis)  may  closely  re- 
semble this  species.  The  former 
may  occur  rarely  in  our  moun- 
tainous sections  for  there  is  an 
apparently  authentic  record  of  a 
specimen  which  was  collected 
from  the  valley  of  the  French 
Broad  in  Madison  County.  This 
species,  however,  possesses 
smooth  scales  (hence  the  prefer- 
red common  name,  smooth  green 
snake)  as  opposed  to  the  rough 
or  keeled  scales  characteristic  of 
our  more  common  green  snake 
(a  keeled  scale  possesses  a  nar- 
row, definitely  raised  longitudin- 


al line  down  its  center).  North 
Carolina  specimens  of  the  smooth 
green  snake  are  much  desired 
and  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
State  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

The  rough  green  snake  ranges 
from  southern  New  Jersey  west 
to  eastern  Kansas  and  south 
throughout  Florida  and  well  into 
eastern  Mexico.  The  distribution 
in  North  Carolina  covers  most  of 
the  state  up  to  mountain  eleva- 
tions of  about  2500  feet. 

The  species  probably  is  the 
most  arboreal  of  our  native  snak- 
es and  most  specimens  are  dis- 
covered in  vines,  trees,  or  shrubs. 
Favorite  haunts  are  among  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs  overhanging  the  water; 
in  such  vegetation  bordering  cul- 
tivated and  abandoned  fields;  or 
similar  arboreal  situations  in 
heavily-wooded  lowlands.  Several 
have  been  collected  from  among 
the  foliage  of  cultivated  vine- 
yards. During  the  daylight  hours 
green  snakes  are  most  difficult 
to  see  in  their  leafy  habitats, 
since  their  delicate  colors  provide 
a  perfect  camouflage  blending 
well  with  the  coloration  of  sur- 
rounding foliage  and  the  flicker- 
ing shadows  produced  by  filtered 
sunlight.  Specimens  are  more 
easily  located  at  night  with  the 
aid  of  a  flashlight. 

Green  snakes  are  as  inoffensive 


as  they  are  colorful  and  only  very 
rarely  attempt  to  bite  even  when 
first  captured.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  diminutive  teeth  could  in  any 
way  damage  the  skin  should  that 
rare  individual  among  many  ac- 
tually try  to  defend  itself  by 
biting. 

The  preferred  food  is  composed 
of  spiders  and  insects,  especially 
the  soft-bodied  larval  forms  of 
which  many  derive  nourishment 
from  feeding  on  leaves  and  other 
vegetation. 

As  a  general  rule  most  matings 
occur  in  the  spring  and  up  to 
about  10  eggs  are  laid  during  the 
early  summer.  Hatching  takes 
place  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
fall.  Recently  emerged  juveniles 
average  six-seven  inches  in  total 
length  and  are  noticeably  paler  in 
color  than  are  the  adults. 

When  provided  with  proper 
food,  specimens  of  the  rough 
green  snake  usually  prove  to  be 
fairly  good  captives.  Their  gentle 
nature  and  attractive  coloration 
add  to  their  desirability  in  nature 
camps  and  in  any  small  boy's 
collection  of  "oddities."  In  addi- 
tion, this  species  should  be  con- 
sidered as  definitely  beneficial  to 
man  since  it  feeds  primarily  upon 
insects  and  their  larvae.  If  for 
no  other  reason  it  should  be  left 
unmolested  simply  because  it  is 
a  truly  beautiful  and  innocuous 
little  reptile.  ^ 
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What  About  Currituck  Sound? 


by  Duane  Raver 

"I 

F  there's  a  fishier  lookin'  piece  of  water  in 
the  Country,  I've  yet  to  find  it!"  So  said  an  angler  as 
he  climbed  out  of  a  boat  at  the  south  end  of  Currituck 
Sound  after  a  May  morning's  fishing.  His  catch  wasn't 
large  by  most  standards,  numerically  or  size-wise,  but 
it  was  a  good  string  of  bass,  and  that  was  what  he'd 
come  for.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he'd  ever  fish- 
ed Currituck,  but  not  likely  the  last.  He  had  fished 
hard,  and  made  many  casts,  and  about  now  he  was 
wondering,  just  how  good  is  Currituck  Sound?" 

He's  not  alone.  Thousands  of  fishermen,  some  of 
whom  have  fished  the  big  Sound  hundreds  of  times, 
many  that  are  once  or  twice  Currituck  anglers,  have 
asked  the  same  question — either  to  themselves  or 
aloud  to  someone  or  other.  Queries  of  this  type  stem 
from  the  fact  that  Currituck  is  a  vast  amount  of 
water,  and  a  place  of  many  and  changing  moods. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  these  anglers  that 
Currituck  has  fish,  and  probably  a  good  many  of 
various  kinds.  But  beyond  that,  the  answers  are  a 
bit  hard  to  come  by.  Although  no  one  who  has  fish- 
ed much  expects  any  given  piece  of  water  to  come 
through  with  hefty  catches  every  time,  it  seems  that 
Currituck  presents  more  than  its  share  of  perplexing 
problems. 

A  piece  of  "fishier  lookin'  "  water  is  difficult  to 
find — anywhere.  And  it  isn't  all  looks.  Good  bass  ha- 
bitat abounds  in  Currituck;  in  fact,  the  angler  is 
presented  with  so  much  "good"  water,  that  it  makes 
his  next  cast  a  real  problem:  where  do  I  cast?  And 
what's  equally  important,  where  are  the  bass?  Not 
every  square  inch  of  Currituck  has  bass  (although  if 
you  hit  it  right,  you  might  think  so),  and  finding  them 


Photos  by  Joel  Arrington 


must  precede  the  catching.  This  isn't  quite  as  simple 
as  heading  out  from  the  dock,  pitching  the  anchor 
over,  and  snaffling  a  bass  on  every  other  cast.  Yet, 
this  very  thing  can  happen  in  bountiful  Currituck. 

To  sit  here,  with  both  of  us  miles  from  Currituck, 
and  relate  just  how  you  go  about  finding  and  then 
catching  the  crafty  bronzebacks,  is  obviously  im- 
practical. If  you  are  about  to  head  toward  this  mag- 
nificent fish  bowl,  give  serious  consideration  to  hir- 
ing a  guide,  at  least  the  first  time  out.  He  may  not 
put  the  fish  on  your  line,  but  your  chances  of  being 
near  some  good  bass  are  much  better  with  him  pol- 
ing the  boat. 

Currituck  means  bass,  waterfowl,  and  vegetation. 
Sometimes  the  three  go  together  like  Hart,  Schaffner, 
and  Marx;  sometimes  there  is  a  bit  of  conflict,  but 
this  is  another  story.  The  point  right  now  is  that  you 
will  be  confronted  with  underwater  vegetation  in 
varying  amounts  when  you  fish  big  Currituck.  How- 
ever, to  say  that  the  Sound  is  "choked"  with  weeds, 
is  stretching  the  truth  out  of  proportion.  Some  folks 
shy  away  from  this  area  because  of  the  visions  they 
have  of  the  stifling  water  weeds  preventing  fishing. 
Don't  worry;  but  do  come  prepared  to  fish  in  and 
around  vegetation  in  varying  degrees. 

An  average  trip  by  a  couple  of  weekend  anglers  is 
shown  here.  They  headed  out  with  a  guide  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  Sound  where  a  tiny  creek  wanders 
under  U.  S.  158.  A  marina  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  furnished  everything  but  the  tackle,  and  they 
had  that  for  sale  too.  Twenty  minutes  with  the  little 
outboard,  and  pleny  of  fishing  water  surrounds  them. 

What  about  Currituck?  Why  not  go  on  down  and 
find  out  for  yourself.  ± 
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OHN  McNeill  slammed  the 
station-wagon  door  and  started 
up  the  steps.  He  stopped,  turned, 
clucked  his  tongue,  and  walked 
back  to  get  the  order  pad.  It  was 
Friday;  he  would  finish  filling 
out  the  fertilizer  orders,  get  them 
in  the  mail,  and  have  the  week- 
end free. 

"Dad!"  A  twelve-year-old's 
voice,  just  beginning  to  change. 
John  turned  and  smiled;  not  a 
fertilizer  salesman's  smile,  but  a 
father's  smile.  A  home-at-last,  re- 
laxed smile.  He  could  see  one  end 
of  the  six-post  scuppernong 
grape  vine  quiver  as  his  son  dis- 
entangled himself  from  some- 
where in  the  mottled  leaves  and 
ripe  grapes.  John  smiled  and 
shook  his  head  as  the  boy  broke 
from  under  the  vine,  grapes  and 
leaves  flying. 

"Boy,  you  shake  off  more 
grapes  than  you  eat,"  he  said,  as 
his  son  scrambled  to  his  side. 
John  Jr.  giggled  and  extended 
a  grimy  hand  full  of  ripe,  brown 
grapes  to  his  father,  but  the  old- 
er man  did  not  see  them.  He  saw 
instead  the  white  gauze  bandage 
on  his  son's  left  cheek.  It  was  a 
large  bandage,  covering  almost 
the  entire  lower  left  half  of  his 
face. 

"What'cha  got  there,  son," 
John  asked,  fingering  the  band- 
age. 

"Well  .  .  ."  the  boy  began. 
"Y'  ate  so  many  grapes,  your 


mouth  busted,  huh?" 

"No,  dad,"  the  boy  laughed. 
"Well,  what?" 

Faye  McNeill  opened  the  back 
door  and  looked  out  at  her  hus- 
band and  son. 

"John,  I  thought  I  heard  you 
drive  in." 

"Hi,  honey." 

Faye  came  down  the  steps  and 
into  the  back  yard.  She  kissed 
her  husband  on  the  cheek,  and 
linked  her  arm  with  his. 

"Good  week?"  she  asked. 

"Pretty  good,"  John  said. 

"Did  you  see  that?"  Faye  ask- 
ed, indicating  the  cheek,  as  John 
Jr.  spat  still  another  grape  pulp. 

"How  could  I  miss  it?"  her 
husband  answered,  with  mock 
sarcasm.  "I'm  scared  to  ask 
what's  under  that  bandage." 

"Jingle  bit  me,  dad,"  the  boy 
said,  rejoining  the  conversation. 

"Do  what?" 

"Jingle,  dad.  I  was  over  at 
Jody's  house  playin',  and  I  was 
gonna  jump  onto  Mawyer's 
truck,  and  Jingle  came  out  from 
under  the  truck  and  bit  me.  I 
wasn't  messin'  with  him  or  any- 
thing, dad,  honest.  I  was  run- 
nin'  to  the  back  of  the  truck  and 
he  just  came  out  and  jumped  up 
and  bit  me."  The  boy's  bright 
brown  eyes  were  looking  straight 
into  his  father's  eyes.  He  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  as  he  explain- 
ed. He  was  telling  the  truth, 
John  knew. 


by  Derry  Walker 

"When  did  all  this  happen?" 

"Yesterday,"  Faye  said.  "Let's 
go  in.  It's  getting  chilly." 

"Scared  me  to  death,"  Faye 
continued,  as  the  three  started 
up  the  steps.  "Doctor  Matthews 
put  in  some  stitches,  but  he  said 
there  won't  be  any  scars.  It 
wasn't  a  real  bite.  The  dog's 
teeth  just  sort  of  tore  the  skin. 
But  he  bled.  Lord,  that  boy  had 
blood  on  him." 

John  stopped  at  the  door  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder.  In  the 
distance  was  the  sunset  and 
Mawyer  Callahan's  house. 

"Where's  Jingle?" 

"Mr.  Callahan  put  him  under 
their  house,  dad,"  the  boy  an- 
swered from  the  den:  "says  he's 
gonna  keep  him  there  for  a  few 
days  and  make  sure  he's  not 
sick."  John  closed  the  door  and 
reached  for  his  son,  mussing  his 
hair. 

"Well,  if  he  bit  you,  he'll  prob- 
ably get  sick,"  he  laughed. 

That  evening  the  McNeill  fam- 
ily had  their  usual  good  supper, 
punctuated  with  current  events 
supplied  by  the  grape-eater. 
Eventually,  the  conversation  led 
back  to  the  white  bandage,  Jin- 
gle, Mawyer  Callahan,  and  dogs. 
John  reviewed  the  history  of  Jin- 
gle: about  the  silver  trays  the 
brown  and  white  pointer  had 
won  in  field  trials;  about  the 
money  Mawyer  had  been  offered 
for  Jingle;  about  how  Mawyer 
had  bragged  that  Jingle  would 
starve  to  death  before  he  would 
"break  a  point";  about  how  gen- 
tle and  easy  to  handle  .  .  . 

"Easy  to  handle."  John  re- 
peated. "I've  never  known  that 
dog  to  bite  anybody." 

"He  never  has  before,"  Faye 
said,  finishing  her  pie.  "Maw- 
yer's really  upset.  Says  he'll  kill 
the  dog  if  you  say  so.  He'll  be 
calling  you  tonight,  I'm  sure." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  anything 
that  bad,"  John  said  as  he  pack- 
ed his  pipe.  "Just  one  of  those 
things.  I  hate  it  happened,  and 
it  scares  me,  but  the  boy's  all 
right, 'and  that's  the  main  thing. 
He  probably  just  startled  the 
dog.  Any  dog  would  bite  if  you 
scared  him  bad  enough." 

"The  dog  has  been  vaccinat- 
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One  of  the  first  steps  in  prevention  of  this  disease,  is  proper 
dog  vaccination  on  a  regular  schedule.  Check  with  your  veteri- 
narian, and  be  sure. 


ed,"  Faye  said.  "I  asked  Mawyer, 
and  he  said  he  had  him  vaccinat- 
ed every  two  years.  And  Doctor 
Matthews  gave  Johnny  a  tetanus 
shot,  so  I  guess,  all  in  all,  the 
whole  thing  was  just  something 
else  to  chalk  up  to  old  rubber- 
head,  over  there."  John  Jr.  smil- 
ed, his  mouth  full  of  lemon  pie. 

"That  pie's  gonna  bust  out  of 
that  other  cheek,  boy,"  John  grin- 
ned through  the  pipe  smoke.  The 
boy's  answer  was  lost  as  the  tele- 
phone rang. 

"Hello." 

"John?"  It  was  Mawyer  Calla- 
han. 

"Hey,  Mawyer,"  John  said, 
"we  were  just  talking  about  what 
happened,  and  .  .  . 

"Well,  I  .  .  ."  Mawyer  began. 

"...  Faye  said  you  were  upset 
and  Mawyer,  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  we  don't  feel  badly 
about  it.  Matter  of  fact,  we  .  .  . 

"John,"  Mawyer  interrupted. 

"...  yeah?" 

"Uh  .  .  .  could  you  come  over 
to  the  house  a  minute?"  Maw- 
yer's  voice  was  higher  pitched 
than  usual.  Almost  urgent. 

"Yeah.  Be  there  in  a  minute." 
John  replaced  the  receiver.  "He's 
upset,  all  right.  I'm  going  over 
for  a  little  while,"  John  said,  slip- 
ping into  his  sweater.  Faye  nod- 
ded and  rose  to  do  the  dishes. 

John's  pipe  bowl  glowed  in 
the  cool  fall  night  as  he  stepped 
over  the  wire  fence  separating 
his  property  from  Mawyer's.  In 
the  distance,  he  saw  the  back 
porch  light  flick  on,  illuminating 
the  almost  leafless  pecan  and  oak 
trees,  and  giving  the  wet  grass 
a  frost-like  glow.  Mawyer  did 
not  walk  out  to  meet  his  neigh- 
bor; instead,  he  took  a  few  steps 
along  the  rear  of  his  house  and 
stopped,  his  head  cocked  as  if 
looking  or  listening.  As  John 
neared  he  saw  that  the  other 
man  held  a  flashlight.  He  was 
about  to  speak,  when  he  heard 
it. 

Scratching,  shuffling,  a  mix- 
ture of  barely  audible  sounds 
with  an  occasional  moan,  or 
whine,  came  from  underneath 
the  house.  The  two  men  stood 
listening  for  a  moment,  John 
staring  at  Mawyer,  the  latter 
staring  at  the  ground,  his  face 
pale  in  the  light  from  the  porch. 
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John  started  to  speak,  but  Maw- 
yer interrupted: 

"John,  you  ever  seen  a  mad 
dog?"  He  asked  in  a  thin  voice. 

"No."  he  answered  through 
teeth  that  gripped  tighter  on  his 
pipe.  Mawyer  squatted  and  slow- 
ly unlatched  the  wooden  door 
leading  under  the  house.  Crack- 
ing the  door  an  inch  or  two, 
Mawyer  clicked  on  the  flashlight 
and  slowly  moved  the  beam  from 
left  to  right.  Suddenly  he  stop- 
ped. 

"Look  here."  John,  removing 
his  pipe,  crouched  over  Mawyer 
and  peered  over  his  shoulder  into 
the  earthy  darkness.  The  eyes 
glowed  like  any  other  animal's 
would,  but  that  was  the  only  si- 
milarity to  the  dog  called  Jingle 
that  the  two  men  would  ever  see 
again;  for  there,  half  stumbling, 
half  hopping,  strings  of  saliva 
hanging  from  its  jaw,  locked 
open,  moved  a  pitiful  wreck  of  a 
living  thing.  Smeared  from  the 
red  earth  and  gagging  from  pain- 
ful throat  spasms,  the  once  proud 
animal  showed  its  observers 
what  few  men  have  ever  seen  or 
experienced.  In  a  most  graphic, 
ghastly  and  terrifying  form, 
what  the  men  saw  was,  trulv, 
agony. 

Mawyer  fastened  the  door  and 
the  two  men  stood  up.  each  see- 
ing fear  in  the  other's  eyes.  John 
realized  that  his  mouth  was  dry, 
and  his  tongue  was  sticking  as 
he  spoke: 


"What  do  we  do?" 

"I  guess  ...  I  don't  know;  I 
thought  I'd  call  Doc  Matthews. 
Maybe  he's  seen  it  before.  Any- 
way, he'll  know  ...  I  mean  about 
the  boy,"  Mawyer  stumbled. 
Their  eyes  met  again,  the  same 
growing  alarm  reflected.  Togeth- 
er they  turned  and  moved  swiftly 
up  the  steps  into  the  house. 

Edith  Callahan  turned  from 
the  kitchen  sink  as  the  two  men 
entered,  squinting  from  the 
bright  light.  She  started  to  speak 
but  didn't  as  she  saw  the  expres- 
sions on  their  faces  as  they  hur- 
ried into  the  den  and  the  tele- 
phone. She  rinsed  another  glass, 
and,  drying  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  she  walked  to  the  door 
and  watched  as  her  husband  be- 
gan speaking  on  the  phone. 

He  was  talking  to  Doc  Mat- 
thews' wife,  Muriel,  who  was  ex- 
plaining that  the  doctor  was  just 
going  out  the  door  to  Kiwanis, 
but  she  would  stop  him.  Then 
the  doctor  growled  on  the  other 
end,  and  listened  as  Mawyer  ex- 
plained. Mawyer  paused,  and 
Doc  spoke  the  familiar  words: 

"I'll  be  there  in  a  few  min- 
utes," and  hung  up. 

Arthur  Matthews,  M.D.,  step- 
ped back  from  the  small  door  as 
Mawyer  again  replaced  the  latch. 
The  doctor  scratched  his  silver 
hair  with  one  hand,  and  fumbled 
for  a  match  with  the  other;  find- 
ing one,  he  lit  his  cigarette  and 
puffed  a  mouthful  of  smoke  into 
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the  moonlit  air.  He  looked  at  the 
ground,  thoughtfullly  scratching 
his  middle-age  spread,  and  said: 

"Y'see  the  way  his  jaw  was 
locked  open?"  The  men  nodded. 
"Paralysis,"  Doc  muttered.  "Co- 
ordination gone,  salivia,  agitat- 
ed. .  ."  Doc's  mind  had  started  to 
"whir  and  click",  as  the  towns- 
people called  it.  "Mawyer,  I 
think  it's  furious  rabies;  at  any 
rate,  the  dog  is  suffering  .  .  ." 
Doc  paused,  looking  straight  at 
Mawyer.  Thoughts  passed  unspo- 
ken. "I  know  what  you  think  of 
Jingle,"  Doc  continued,  puffing 
smoke.  "We  have  to  get  his  head, 
Mawyer,  so  try  to  get  him  in  the 
heart." 

John  McNeill  would  remember 
the  sound  of  that  rifle  shot  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Three  weeks  later,  John  sat  on 
his  back  step,  puffing  his  pipe, 
once  again  recalling  the  events  of 
that  crisp  Fall  evening:  Mawyer 
had  carried  out  Doc's  first  order 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  He  had 
sought  and  found  a  lard  tin  and 
sawdust;  had  poured  ice  cubes 
into  a  plastic  bag  to  keep  them 
from  melting  over  the  sawdust; 
had  placed  the  head  of  Jingle  in 
the  tin,  resting  it  on  the  bag  of 
ice;  the  lid  on,  he  handed  the  tin 
to  Bradley,  the  State  Trooper, 
who  then  set  it  on  the  floor  of 
his  cruiser,  and  roared  away, 
blue  light  flashing,  to  the  State 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  sixty 
miles  away. 

Scenes,  some  blurred,  some 
clear,  came  back.  "Go  get  Faye 
and  the  boy,  and  come  to  my  of- 
fice," Doc  had  said,  "I'm  going  to 
call  a  pathologist  I  know  at  the 
capital  and  ask  him  to  meet 
Bradley  at  the  lab  and  go  to  work 
on  that  head."  Doc  paused  and 
lit  another  cigarette.  "I'm  going 
to  start  treatment  on  the  boy  to- 
night." He  then  reached  out  and 
squeezed  John's  arm,  and  said  in 
a  gentle  but  matter-of-fact  tone: 
"We're  way  ahead  of  it.  John; 
'way  ahead.  Now,  run  on."  Th° 
man  of  medicine  then  turned  and 
walked  to  his  car,  head  down, 
"whirring  and  clicking." 

That  night,  in  his  office,  Doc 
inserted  a  needle  just  under  the 
young  John's  abdomen  and  in- 
jected the  first  dose  of  vaccine. 
After   some   kidding   with  the 


boy,  Doc  turned  to  Faye  McNeill, 
who  stood,  misty-eyed,  biting  her 
lip. 

"This  vaccine,"  Doc  said,"  will 
make  the  boy  immune  to  rabies. 
I'll  give  him,  in  all,  fourteen  in- 
jections .  .  .  one  a  day.  By  about 
the  tenth  day,  he'll  have  develop- 
ed antibodies  which  will  resist 
the  rabies  virus  ...  it  is  a  virus, 
you  know."  Doc  lit  still  another 
cigarette  and  leaned  against  the 
wall  of  the  treatment  room.  He 
looked  from  Faye  to  John. 

"Now,"  he  said."  all  this  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  whether  or 
not  that  dog  really  had  rabies." 
Young   John   was   stuffing  his 
shirt-tail  into  his  trousers.  Wide- 
eyed,  he  listened  to  what  was  his 
own  prognosis.  "Before  you  got 
here,"  Doc  continued,  "I  talked 
long  distance  to  a  pathologist 
friend  of  mine  at  the  capital.  He 
says  that  there  is  a  new  test 
called  the  flourescent  antibody 
test  that  will  give  us  an  opinion 
in  about  eight  hours  after  they 
receive  the  head.  Of  course  they 
do  the  old  laboratory  tests  as 
well,    which  take    four  or  five 
days,  or  longer."  Doc  thumped 
his  cigarette  ashes  onto  the  spot- 
less tile  floor  and  sighed.  "Don't 
worry,"  he  said  softly,  closing 
his  eyes  for  a  few  seconds,  "ra- 
bies has  an  incubation  period, 
just  like  a  lot  of  other  things: 
mumps,  measles,  chicken  pox, 
and  a  bunch  more.  It  takes  about 
three  weeks  or  more  and  by  that 
time  the  vaccine  will  have  made 
him  immune.  The  boy  has  every- 
thing in  his  favor.  Now  go  on 
home  and  trv  to  get  some  rest. 
I'll  see  you  here  tomorrow  eve- 
ning." 

Just  three  weeks  ago,  John 
thought.  A  very,  very  long  three 
weeks.  He  turned  at  the  sound  of 
a  car  in  his  driveway  and  saw 
the  battered  station-wagon  of 
Doc  Matthews  grind .  to  a  halt. 
John  rose  and  walked  to  meet 
the  man  to  whose  judgment  he 
had  entrusted  the  life  of  his  son. 

"Where's  the  boy?"  Doc  asked, 
opening  the  door. 

"  'Round  here  somewhere," 
John  answered,  leaning  against 
the  car.  Doc  remained  in  the  seat, 
one  foot  on  the  ground,  his  arm 
draned  over  the  steering  wheel. 

"Guess  we're  out  of  the  soup. 


now,"  Doc  commented  quietly. 
"First  bona  fide  rabies  I've  had 
in  all  my  years,"  he  said,  scratch- 
ing the  silver  hair.  John  shifted 
his  weight  and  tapped  his  pipe 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"Doc,"  he  said,  "something's 
had  me  puzzled  about  this  whole 
thing.  Mawyer  had  Jingle  vac- 
cinated for  rabies.  How  come  he 
got  the  stuff?" 

"Well,"  Doc  said,  the  "whir- 
ring and  clicking"  beginning, 
"the  dog  probably  ran  up  on 
some  wild  thing  while  he  was 
roaming  around  in  the  woods. 
A  mad  squirrel  or  skunk,  most 
likely.  Whatever  it  was  bit  him, 
and  gave  him  a  dose  of  rabies  vir- 
us so  potent  that  it  overcame  his 
immunity.  Unusual,  but  it  can 
happen.  That's  why  a  bite  from 
a  wild  rabid  animal  is  so  much 
more  dangerous  than  from  a  do- 
mestic animal."  John  listened, 
and  still  curious,  said: 

"Something  else,  Doc.  Why  do 
you  call  it  furious — furious  rab- 
ies?" Doc  fumbled  for  a  match. 

"A  sta^ge  of  it,  that's  all,  just  a 
stage.  There's  furious  rabies  and 
dumb  rabies.  That  poor  creature 
you  saw  under  the  house  with 
his  brain  on  fire  was  the  furious 
rabies.  Later,  he  would  have 
gone  into  a  still,  coma-like  state, 
convulsed  and  died.  The  last 
stage  is  dumb  rabies."  Doc  swung 
around  and  closed  the  door. 
"Well,  got  to  get  back  to  the  of- 
fice. They're  stacked  up  four 
deep  by  now." 

The  station  wagon  rolled  out 
of  sight  and  John  walked  slowly 
up  his  driveway.  Furious  rabies, 
dumb  rabies,  immunization,  flou- 
rescent antibody  test,  incubation 
period;  it  could  be  analyzed  now, 
thought  about,  considered,  assi- 
milated. 

John  reached  through  his  car 
window  and  grabbed  the  order 
pad.  As  he  turned,  he  looked 
across  the  wire  fence  into  May- 
yer's  yard.  In  one  of  the  trees, 
John  Jr.,  and  Jody  Callahan  were 
building  a  tree  house.  Tucking 
the  order  pad  under  his  arm,  he 
started  up  the  steps.  It  was  Fri- 
day; he  would  finish  filling  out 
the  fertilizer  orders,  get  them  in 
the  mail,  and  have  the  weekend 
free.  ^ 
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Hunting  Regulations  Hearings  Set 

As  in  many  years  past,  Tarheel  hunters  will  be  given  a  voice  in  setting 
the  regulations  for  non-migratory  hunting  at  a  series  of  public  hearings  in 
each  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  nine  districts.  Here  are  the 
dates,  places,  and  times  of  the  hearings: 


May  16, 

1967 

District 

9 

Sylva 

Courthouse 

7:30 

P. 

m. 

May  17, 

1967 

District 

8 

Morganton 

Courthouse 

7:30 

P- 

m. 

May  18, 

1967 

District 

7 

Yadkinville 

Courthouse 

7:30 

P. 

m. 

May  19, 

1967 

District 

6 

Albemarle 

Courthouse 

7:30 

P. 

m. 

May  22, 

1967 

District 

5 

Graham 

Courthouse 

7:30 

P. 

m. 

May  23, 

1967 

District 

4 

Lake  Waccamaw 

City  Hall 

10:00 

a. 

m. 

May  23, 

1967 

District 

4 

Lumberton 

Nat.  Guard  Armory 

2:00 

P. 

m. 

May  23, 

1967 

District 

4 

Fayetteville 

Nat .  Guard  Armory 

5:00 

p.m. 

May  24, 

1967 

District 

3 

Rocky  Mount 

City  Court  Room 

7:30 

P. 

m. 

May  25, 

1967 

District 

2 

Jacksonville 

Courthouse 

7:30 

P. 

m. 

May  26, 

1967 

District 

1 

Edenton 

Courthouse 

7:30 

P. 

m. 

Commission  meeting  to  adapt  final  regulations  for  the  1967-68  season  has 
been  established  by  the  Commission  for  June  13,  1967. 

Fishing  Hours  Changed 

With  the  inception  of  daylight  saving  time  at  2:00  a.m.  Sunday  April  30, 
checking  stations  for  fishermen  on  wildlife  management  areas  will  open  at  7:00 
a.m.  instead  of  6:00  a.m.,  and  close  at  9:00  p.m.  instead  of  8:00  p.m.  To  the 
fish  concerned,  this  is  exactly  the  same  time  these  stations  would  have  opened 
if  DST  had  not  gone  into  effect. 

More  Dry  Weather  Expected — Be  Careful 

Despite  a  few  rains,  April  was  a  dry  month  and  May  can  be  expected  to  be 
the  same.  Wildlife  and  Forestry  officials  join  voices  in  urging  fishermen  and 
other  outdoorsmen  to  be  extremely  careful  with  fire.  Extreme  forest  fire  hazard 
conditions  and  a  rash  of  fires  could  result  in  closing  the  woodlands  of  the 
state  to  most  outdoor  activity. 

National  Park  Fishing  Regulations 

For  copies  of  special  fishing  regulations  in  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  write  to  National  Park  Headquarters,  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee.  For 
wildlife  lands  regulations  write  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 
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W  TORAGE  compartments  in 
small,  open  construction  utility 
boats  are  too  often  as  scarce  as 
radar  equipment  on  these  same 
boats.  Radar  equipment  for  such 
craft  we  can  do  without,  but  a 
storage  area  might  well  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  addition.  It 
could  be  the  difference  between 
a  dry  lunch  and  a  wet  one,  lines 
and  other  gear  underfoot  or  pro- 
perly stored. 

The  popular  12  to  14  footers, 
the  type  I  am  thinking  of,  are 
often  built  with  an  eye  toward 
economy  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  closed  storage  is  not 
standard.  Even  larger  utilities 
and  runabouts  are  often  in  the 
"without  storage"  category.  But 
let  us  stick  with  smaller  craft. 

Economy  is  no  doubt  a  limit- 
ing factor,  but  another  aspect 
that  the  manufacturer  must  con- 
sider is  that  of  location.  Where 
in  a  small  boat  do  you  arrange 
to  build  storage  cabinets,  lock- 
ers, etc?  The  most  logical  place 
is  under  the  seat  or  thwart.  This 
is  still  possible  in  most  boats  of 
wooden  construction  as  there  is 
normally  a  foot  or  so  of  space 
here  where  drawers  or  cabinets 
could  be  constructed. 

Boats  of  fiberglass  or  alumin- 
um present  a  problem  since  this 
first  choice  underseat  space  is 
lost.  Here  flotation,  tanks  or 
buoyant  material,  is  usually 
placed. 

Some  of  the  more  expensive 
fiberglass  boats  are  constructed 
with  storage  near  the  bow  or 
open  storage  along  the  gunwale, 
etc.  And  some  manufacturers 
offer  a  deluxe  model  with  bait 
well  and/or  storage. 

However,  it  is  most  often  left 
to  the  buyers  as  to  where  to  store 
that  first-aid  kit,  flashlight,  line, 
tool  kit,  etc. 

I    found    the    absence    of  a 


Where  does  it  all  go?  If  you  have  these  small  but  important 
items  kicking  around  the  boat,  here  may  be  one  solution:  a 
waterproof  box  secured  near  the  transom  (below) . 


storage  compartment  to  be  the 
only  thing  I  did  not  like  about 
my  12-foot  MFG  fiberglass.  Here 
was  a  roomy,  safe  12-footer  with 
high  sides  and  stable  trihedral 
design.  But,  not  a  place  to  keep 
even  a  match  dry. 

The  approach  I  used  to  solve 
the  storage  problem  is  but  one 
of  several  possibilities.  The  ac- 
companying photos  tell  the 
story. 

You  may  decide  to  use  wooden 
cabinets  set  in  place,  drawers 
fastened  under  a  seat,  a  box- 
type  seat  with  folding  tops,  or 
fabrication  by  fiberglass  of  stor- 
age compartments.  Regardless  of 
the  choice,  you  will  enjoy  a  neat- 
er, safer  boat  because  small  items 
are  less  likely  to  be  underfoot. 
Also  there  is  less  chance  of  leav- 
ing emergency  gear  at  home  be- 
cause it  can  be  kept  in  the  stor- 
age compartment. 

Ventilation  Deadline — June  1st 

The  new  interpretation  of  an 
old  federal  law  dealing  with 
small  craft  ventilation  was  dis- 
cussed in  this  column  in  May, 
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1966.  As  you  may  recall,  the  rul- 
ing was  originally  set  to  go  into 
effect  on  June  1,  1966,  but  was 
extended  to  give  boaters  more 
time  to  correct  ventilation  prob- 
lems. Last  year  we  did  not  at- 
tempt to  get  technical  on  the 
subject,  and  we  won't  this  year. 
The  subject  can  be  complicated. 
Boats  vary  and  the  human  factor 
of  interpretation  will,  too. 

Our  advice,  if  you  have  any 
doubts  about  your  craft  being 
properly  ventilated  so  as  to  re- 
move explosive  fumes,  is  to  con- 
tact a  Coast  Guard  unit  where 
you  boat  and  request  inspection 
prior  to  June  1st. 

The  Coast  Guard  pamphlet 
CG395,  "Ventilation  Systems  For 
Smaller  Crafts,"  can  be  obtained 
from  local  units  or  from  Fifth 
District  Headquarters  in  Vir- 
ginia. Write:  Fifth  Coast  Guard 
District,  Federal  Building,  431 
Crawford  St.,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia 23705. 

Access  Listing  Available 

A  booklet  entitled,  "Access  To 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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CAUGHT! 

T  HE  seagulls  lazily  drifted 
overhead.  The  salt  spray  mingled 
with  the  warm  summer  sunlight 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  quiet 
serenity  and  peacefulness.  How 
could  such  a  pertect  day  bring  so 
much  disappointment?  The  day 
seemed  to  be  ideal  for  pier  fish- 
ing, but  word  greeted  us  that  the 
fish  just  were  just  not  respond- 
ing. My  husband  and  I  had  driv- 
en 120  miles  to  receive  this  dis- 
couraging news.  Rather  than  to 
be  outdone,  we  decided  to  try  our 
luck  at  surf  fishing.  This  was  a 
new  experience  for  me,  but  I  was 


game  to  try. 

We  drove  on  to  Oregon  Inlet, 
located  on  the  eastern  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina.  We 
found  a  spot  we  liked,  and  with- 
in minutes  we  were  fishing.  My 
husband  caught  a  huge  flounder 
almost  immediately  and  how  we 
rejoiced  that  we  had  found  the 
fish  and  they  were  biting!  Our 
joy  was  shortlived,  all  too  soon 
Charlie  lost  one  rig  in  the  bounti- 
ful seaweed  and  had  hung  an- 
other one.  Since  it  wasn't  too  far 
out,  and  since  I  was  wearing 
shorts,  I  volunteered  to  retrieve 
it.  The  emerald  green  water  was 
crystal  clear  so  I  was  positive  I 
could  do  this  without  getting 
wet. 

Suddenly,  the  sea  bottom  just 


wasn't  there!  Bands  of  steel  seem- 
ed to  encompass  my  legs,  pull- 
ing me  down,  down  into  the  surf! 
I  fought  desperately  to  regain  my 
footing.  After  floundering  around 
for  what  seemed  like  eternity,  my 
foot  reached  solid  ground.  Simul- 
taneosuly  my  husband  was  able 
to  grab  my  hand  and  drag  me  to 
safety.  It  was  several  minutes 
later  that  I  gathered  my  scatter- 
ed wits  and  realized  what  had 
happened  to  me.  I  had  been 
caught  in  the  deadly  undertow! 
Through  fate  or  just  plain  luck  I 
had  managed  to  escape.  Needless 
to  say,  I  was  through  surf  fish- 
ing for  that  day  and  all  time. 
I  learned  my  lesson  well,  and  I 
had  a  water-logged  watch  to 
prove  it.  ^       Helen  Brown 


by  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Draper 


"  V  HEN  our  woodlands  become  "alive"  again 
in  the  springtime  with  bright  green  leaves 
appearing  on  seemingly  dead  branches,  with  bird 
songs  ringing  through  the  air,  and  with  wild  flow- 
ers shyly  peeping  from  beneath  brown  leaf  car- 
pets, we  begin  to  watch  for  our  favorite  flowering 
trees  to  brighten  the  scene  above  our  heads! 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  our  native  trees,  dis- 
tinctive in  its  single  blossom,  rather  than  a  blos- 


som cluster  characteristic  of  so  many  flowering 
trees,  is  the  magnificent  straight-trunked,  yellow 
poplar,  or  "tulip  tree"  (Liriodendron  tulipifera,  L. 
— "Lily  tree  bearing  tulips")  which  is  found 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States. 

This  tree  may  grow  to  a  maximum  height  of  200 
feet  and  may  live  for  250  years.  Acording  to  in- 
formation noted  at  a  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  overlook 
exhibit  station,  its  ancestry  dates  back  an  amazing 
100  million  years;  fossil  leaves  have  been  found  in 
rocks  of  Europe  and  Greenland.  However,  this 
tree  (member  of  the  family  Magnoliaceae)  is  repre- 
sented by  only  two  species — one  in  China  and  the 
other  in  the  United  States. 

The  beautiful  growth  pattern  of  the  tree,  with 
its  broad,  dark  green  unusually-shaped  three-lobed 
leaves,  and  its  greenish-yellow  blossoms,  orange- 
tinged  at  each  petal  base,  have  made  it  desirable 
for  ornamental  and  shade  plantings;  its  straight- 
grained  wood  for  furniture,  for  veneer,  and  for 
general  construction  have  made  it  an  important 
hardwood  for  tree  farm  planting. 

The  Indians  and  early  settlers  made  dugout  ca- 
noes of  the  yellow  poplar  or  "canoe  tree",  a  name 
by  which  it  was  known.  "Trees  Of  The  Forest", 
an  attractive  pulication  (PA-613)  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service 
(which  may  be  ordered  from  their  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, office,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  for  20  cents) 
tells  us  that  George  Washington  planted  yellow 
poplars  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  that  two  of  them  are 
now  the  tallest  trees  at  this  estate,  having  grown 
to  nearly  120  feet  in  height. 

In  the  fall,  the  trees  become  a  mass  of  gorgeous 
golden  foliage;  the  cone-shaped  seed  pods  have 
released  winged  seeds,  with  the  central  axis  often 
remaining  on  the  trees  throughout  the  winter,  the 
upturned  branches  of  some  trees  giving  an  ethereal 
appearance  as  of  a  many-branched  candelabrum 
outlined  against  the  sky.  ^ 
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Conservation  Goes  to  College 


by  Duane  Rarer 


i  T  isn't  difficult  to  interest  a  bunch  of  kids  in  the 
out-of-doors,  wildlife,  fishing  and  such;  but  when  a 
group  of  college  men  and  women  band  together  for 
the  express  purpose  of  "enjoying  to  the  fullest  the 
natural  resources  of  streams  and  woodlands  and 
wildlife,"  plus  really  doing  something  about  con- 
servation, this  is  news.  Such  a  group  was  formed  in 
January,  1965  at  Montreat-Anderson  College,  Mon- 
treat,  North  Carolina  with  the  full  support  of  college 
President  Dr.  C.  Grier  Davis  and  Dean  McDougal 
Monroe. 

•  One  of  the  driving  forces  behind  this  unique 
group,  called  the  Montreat-Anderson  Conservation 
Club,  is  E.  A.  Andrews,  Jr.,  the  club's  advisor  and 
vice-president  of  the  Mountain  Retreat  Association, 
Inc.  Mr.  Andrews  served  in  the  Division  of  Men's 
Work  of  the  Presbyterian  U.  S.  Church,  and  for  a 
year  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland  before  coming  to  the  Montreat  post.  He 
saw  the  need  for  increased  awareness  of  wise  use  of 
natural  resources  in  the  Buncombe  County  area  and 
the  potential  for  developing  these  resources. 

•  The  club  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation,  pro- 
tection and  development  of  all  the  area's  natural  re- 
sources through  study,  participation  in  special  pro- 
jects and  personal  application  of  sound  conserva- 
tion and  sportsmanship  practices.  It  doesn't  end  with 
high-sounding  motives  and  smooth  slogans.  The  end 
result  isn't  social  gatherings  twice  a  month  and  a 
few  polished  resolutions  passed.  This  bunch  acts! 

•  The  membership,  now  92,  is  made  up  entirely 
of  students  of  Montreat-Anderson  College,  assisted 
by  several  advisors  from  the  college  faculty  and 
staff.  It  is  a  working  group.  The  list  of  projects  un- 
dertaken in  the  area  is  a  long  and  impressive  one. 
All  the  projects  were  carefully  planned  and  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  an  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  conservation  agency.  One  interesting  1965 
endeavor  centered  around  trout  fishing.  Although  it 
was  aimed  at  expanding  the  Montreat  recreation  pro- 
gram, it  shows  that  the  group  tackles  rather  large 
orders.  In  June  and  July  of  1965,  3,600  brook  and 
rainbow  trout  were  placed  in  Lake  Susan  and  Flat 
Creek  near  the  college.  These  trout  were  from  7  to 
1  1  inches  long  and  were  stocked  at  a  cost  of  $565.00. 
This  money  came  from  two  donations,  matching 
funds  from  Montreat  from  the  sale  of  fishing  per- 
mits and  from  the  sale  of  hand-carved,  wood  signs 
(see  photos).  Particular  attention  was  given  to  a 
precise  set  of  regulations  for  fishing  these  waters, 
and  all  state  regulations  were  enforced. 
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•  Shown  here  are  photos  of  some  of  the  project 
activities  undertaken  during  1966.  There  are  other 
projects  for  which  there  is  no  pictorial  record  as  yet. 
One  is  the  Fire  Fighting  Unit,  recognized  as  an  of- 
ficial body  by  the  Catawba  District  of  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service  and  which  is  on  call  for  fire  fighting  duty. 
This  unit  of  30  boys  in  the  club  has  been  trained  in 
timber  fire  fighting  methods  and  has  fire-fighting 
experience. 

•  An  informational  leaflet  is  issued  periodically  by 
the  club  under  the  title  "Montreat  Conservation  Re- 
port," and  this  reports  on  various  activities,  conser- 
vation news,  future  projects  etc.  in  the  communtiy. 

©  Net  results?  Obviously  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  play,  a  group  of  future  leaders  better  in- 
formed on  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  and  a 
community  aware  that  they  have  in  their  midst  a 
generation  of  action  people. 

•  Hats  off  to  the  Montreat-Anderson  Conserva- 
tion Club. 


Conservation  Club  projects  ranged  from  planting  shrubs  in  a 
local  school  yard,  to  trash  removal  from  a  nearby  stream. 
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Educational  projects  included  presenta- 
tion of  slide  programs  on  conservation 
to  local  groups.  Here,  slides  are  selected 
by  Club  members.  Montreat  Boy  Scout 
Troop  50  was  escorted  to  a  nearby  trout 
hatchery  by  Club  members  ('right.) 


Beautiful,  hand-carved  signs  were  made  for  sale  for 
project  expenses.  The  annual  club  bear  hunt  gets  un- 
derway (lower  left).  Lower  right,  a  couple  of  the  pret- 
tier members  help  with  trash  and  tin-can  pick  up. 


"Pride  of  the  Fleet,"  a  surplus  truck  that  serves  as  transporta- 
tion for  the  Club.  A  blending  of  hard  work  and  good  fun  makes 
the  group  go.  Below,  a  committee  "hopefully"  reviews  the 
photos  you  see  here  for  this,  their  story. 
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With  a  total  paid  circulation 
of  more  than  100,000  per  month 
there  are  bound  to  be  occasions 
where  people  sometimes  get  con- 
fusion instead  of  our  magazine. 
We  try  to  keep  these  occasions 
to  an  absolute  minimum,  but 
nevertheless  they  occur.  A  com- 
mon complaint  is  "I  get  three 
copies  of  your  magazine  each 
month,  but  I  subscribed  for  only 
one." 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  this 
can  happen.  You  subscribe  for, 
say,  two  years.  Someone  else 
gives  you  Wildlife  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift,  or  a  business  firm  sub- 
scribes for  you  as  a  goodwill  ges- 
ture. Then  you  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion which  automatically  places 
you  on  our  mailing  list. 

With  thousands  of  subscrip- 
tions handled  each  month  it  is 
almost  a  physical  impossibility 
to  check  each  name  to  see  if  it 
is  already  on  the  list  so  that  an 
extension  can  be  made.  If  a  du- 
plication of  names  is  discovered, 
you  still  may  have  two  addresses 
— your  home,  your  business  ad- 
dress, and  in  some  cases  a  post 
office  box  number  as  a  third  ad- 
dress. 

If  you  get  more  than  one  copy, 
let  us  know.  We  can  extend  the 
date  of  expiration,  or,  if  you  wish, 
have  one  subscription  transferred 
to  one  of  your  friends  who  is  not 
already  getting  it. 

Our  mailing  list  is  processed 
with  a  machine  record  system 
that  is  the  most  efficient  avail- 
able. Properly  operated  machines 
don't  make  mistakes,  but  people 
do.  All  of  us  concerned  with 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  are 
people,  although  you  may  some- 
times question  this.  We  make 


mistakes,  admittedly;  and  we 
really  do  appreciate  your  calling 
them  to  our  attention  whatever 
they  may  be. 

Keep  Them  Up 

DEAR  SIRS: 

Concerning  the  destruction  of  deer 
by  packs  of  dogs  (Killers  at  Large, 
February  1967),  the  most  distressing 
feature  to  me  is  that  dogs,  unlike 
natural  predators,  do  not  kill  their 
victims  prior  to  feeding  on  them. 

On  the  contrary,  dog  packs  will 
run  a  deer  to  ground  by  exhaustion, 
or  by  trapping  the  deer  in  deep  snow 
or  on  the  icy  surface  of  a  lake,  and 
then  proceed  to  feed  on  the  strug- 


gling animal,  devouring  the  living 
flesh. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  dogs  from  running  wild  in  deer 
country. 

WILLIAM  F.  KARL, 
COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Motorboar  Inspections 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary's 
1967  Courtesy  Motorboat  Inspection 
Day  is  scheduled  for  the  weekend  of 
6-7  May.  As  in  previous  years,  CME 
stations  will  be  set  up  across  the 
state.  Added  this  year  will  be  stations 
in  the  southern  part  of  Virginia  to 
give  coverage  of  all  areas  of  the  Fifth 
CG  District  south  of  Richmond.  Of 
the  approximately  65  stations,  some 
will  be  manned  on  only  one  date. 
Schedules  in  your  area  will  be  pub- 
lished and  broadcast  by  local  news 
media  prior  to  the  schedule  dates. 

The  highly  desired  USCGAUX  De- 
cal  will  be  awarded  to  boats  which 
meet  the  requirements.  This  decal  is 
recognized  by  all  CG  Boarding  Teams 
and  many  states  as  an  indication  of 
a  safe  and  legally  equipped  boat.  Gen- 
erally, they  will  not  be  boarded  un- 
less there  is  an  obvious  violation  of 
regulations. 

Keep  a  date  with  the  Courtesy  Ex- 
aminer in  your  area  on  6  or  7  May. 


Between  the  TCctetye  Bookends 


Many  elementary  school  teachers  are 
asking  for  aids  in  teaching  conservation. 
One  such  reference  pamphlet  is  this, 
available  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20250.  Single  copies  are  free 
to  teachers  upon  request. 


POISONOUS  SNAKES 

of  the 


IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

pW^^rl**  '  I.. 


Plate  I    HIGHLAND  MOCCASIN. 

EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 
with 

FIRST  AID  GUIDE 


By:  HARRY  T.  DAVIS 

North  Carolina  Stale  Museum,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 


Authored  by  long-time  State  Museum 
Director  Harry  T.  Davis,  this  booklet  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  eight  venomous 
snakes.  Send  25  cents  to  Museum  Exten- 
sion Fund,  Box  2281,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Jimmy  J.  Rivenbark 


Wildlife  Protector  Jimmy  J. 
Rivenbark,  stationed  at  Burgaw, 
was  born  June  4,  1938  in  Pender 
County.  He  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Fannie  B.  Rivenbark  of  Burgaw, 
and  the  late  Mr.  David  M.  Riven- 
bark. Jimmy  graduated  from 
Long  Creek  Grady  High  School. 
Prior  to  employment  with  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
he  was  engaged  in  farming  and 


DEAR  SIR: 

I  thought  this  photograph  might 
be  of  interest  to  you  and  your  read- 
ers. It  is  quite  unique  and  accidental. 

I  am  a  graduating  Biology  major 
at  Pembroke  State  College.  On  one 
of  my  ecology  field  trips  we  collected 
the  venus  fly  traps  (we  had  a  per- 
mit) and  the  broken  stripe  efts  tri- 
turus  viridcscens  dorsalis  were  col- 
lected during  my  research  project  on 
the  ecology  of  ambystome  mobeei. 
Due  to  lack  of  space,  the  efts  were 
placed  in  the  terrarium  with  the  fly 
traps.  The  enclosed  picture  shows 
the  results.  This  was  the  only  one 
taped  in  two  months  of  co-existence. 
However,  some  digestion  did  take 
place. 

THOMAS  C.  POWLAS 
LUMBERTON 


was  employed  by  the  Agriculture- 
Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

Jimmy  completed  the  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  for 
Wildlife  Protectors  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  in  Chapel 
Hill  in  1960.  He  served  as  Re- 
fuge Manager  Assistant  at  Tur- 
key Pen  Station  and  at  Holly 
Shelter  Refuge.  In  January,  1963, 
he  was  appointed  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector and  transferred  to  Bur- 
gaw. Since  his  initial  employ- 
ment he  has  completed  five  In- 
Service  Training  Schools. 

Mr.  Rivenbark  is  a  member  of 
the  Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
Law  Enforcement  Section.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Mamie 
Chadwick  of  Burgaw,  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, Cathryn  age  7  and  James 
age  5.  The  Rivenbarks  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Burgaw  Free  Will 
Holiness  Church  where  Mr.  Riv- 
enbark takes  an  active  part  in 
carrying  on  the  youth  educa- 
tional program. 


Action 

DEAR  SIRS: 

I  am  17  and  started  taking  WILD- 
LIFE in  July  of  1965.  I  enjoy  it  very 
much,  especially  the  articles  on  wa- 
terfowl. 

Your  articles  on  the  wood  duck 
have  taught  me  very  much  about 
this  handsome  little  duck.  In  the 
February  1966  edition  the  article, 
"Life  History  and  Management  of 
the  Wood  Duck,"  showed  how  to 
build  a  nest  box  for  Woody.  So,  in 
February  of  '66,  up  went  the  first 
box  on  a  creek  in  front  of  my  house. 
In  late  February,  while  waiting  for 
the  school  bus,  my  brother  and  I 
started  seeing  two  wood  ducks  land 
on  the  creek.  A  few  weeks  later  in 
checking  the  box  I  found  18  eggs. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  FEB.,  1967 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  Checked    8,381 

Total  prosecutions   263 

Total  convictions    244 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ■  .  .  7 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  12 

Total  cases  dismissed  ...  0 

Total  fines  collected  $2,023.40 

Total  costs  collected   $2,250.80 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    379 

Total  prosecutions   28 

Total  convictions    27 

Total  cases  not  guilty  .  .  1 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  1 

Total  fines  collected  $  69.45 

Total  costs  collected  $  235.60 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violations  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
or  its  personnel. 


Now,  I  have  been  seeing  pairs  of 
wood  ducks.  It  must  be  the  females 
back  to  rear  their  own  young.  I 
now  have  five  boxes  on  the  creek 
in  the  hope  that  they  all  will  be 
used. 

GILBERT  BUTLER, 
FAYETTEVILLE 

Sudden  Death 

On  a  warm  and  sultry  after- 
noon I  was  sitting  on  my  front 
porch  when  I  noticed  a  beautiful 
Tiger  Swallowtail  butterfly — as 
it  flitted  above  the  arbutus  bush 
blooms. 

It  was  a  fresh  and  lovely  spe- 
cimen, seemingly  just  in  its 
youthful  prime. 

It  lit  upon  the  blossom  and  I 
did  not  pay  any  more  attention 
to  it  for  the  next  two  or  three 
minutes. 

As  I  looked  closer  I  found  it 
swinging  in  space  and  was  very 
curious  as  to  why  it  was  swing- 
ing apparently  lifeless. 

On  careful  examination  I 
found  a  crab  spider  attached  to 
the  body  of  the  butterfly  just 
where  the  wing  was  attached  to 
the  body  in  its  soft  and  tender 
spot. 
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The  spider  was  lurking  among 
the  blossoms  and  when  the  but- 
terfly lit  to  get  the  nectar  from 
the  blossoms  the  spider  lassoed 
it  by  running  completely  around 
the  wing  at  the  body. 

The  spider  bit  the  butterfly 
thus  injecting  poison  into  its 
body,  paralyzing  it. 

I  thought  this  was  just  a  coin- 
dence  on  the  spider's  part  in 
catching  the  Tiger  Swallowtail. 

Several  days  later  I  saw  an- 
other Tiger  Swallowtail  swinging 
by  a  spider  thread  and  a  spider 
in  the  same  position  on  the  but- 
terfly. I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  crab  spider's 
cunning  method  of  securing  its 


prey. 


B.  0.  Taurman,  Sr. 


The  Mt.  Pleasant  Wildlife  Club  presented  its  1966  Conservation 
Award  to  Cabarrus  County  Wildlife  Protector  Kenneth  Beam. 
Eagle  Scout  Max  Saffrit  received  the  Club's  Scout  Conserva- 
tion Award.  Shown  here  left  to  right  are  Club  officers  Norman 
Sims,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Vice-President  Harold  Moose;  Saff- 
rit; Beam;  and  Club  President  Edwin  Suggs. 
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Catching  wildlife  with  a  camera  is  a 
difficult  assignment.  Bob  Holt  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  let  them  catch  themselves 
on  film.  Here  are  but  three  of  the  many 
successful  shots  Holt  sent  us  recently. 
He  sets  a  flash  camera  in  a  waterproof 
box  on  the  ground  and  secures  it  with 
metal  rods.  A  length  of  string  is  stretch- 
ed from  the  shutter  to  a  metal  rod,  and 
bait  tied  on  so  that  the  animal  trips  the 
shutter  when  bait  is  picked  up.  Holt  says 
the  worst  part  of  it  is  waiting  to  see 
what  he  captures  on  film!  It  takes  pa- 
tience. 


SKIPPER 

•  continued  from  page  20 

The  Waters  of  North  Carolina" 
has  been  prepared  for  your  use. 
It  contains  over  500  launching 
ramps  and  marinas  and  is  in  a 
listing  type  of  format  including 
facilities  available  at  each  area. 
The  publication  is  free.  Write 
Access  Booklet,  Box  2919,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.  27602.  $ 


NEW  ERA 

•  continued  from  page  5 

are  not  insoluble.  We  can  pre- 
vent floods,  dig  bigger  channels, 
provide  hurricane  protection,  and 
still  avoid  destroying  the  natural 
habitat  of  fish  and  wildlife.  This 
is  really  the  whole  concept." 

Thus,  two  ancient  adversaries 
are  setting  a  remarkable  prece- 
dent, and  if  opposites  attract, 
then  maybe  the  engineers  and 
conservationists  will  live  happily 
ever  after.  ^ 
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WHO,  ME? 


The  common  box  turtle  with  the  imposing  scientific  name  of  Terrapene 
Carolina  Carolina,  is  a  fairly  abundant  creature  of  open  woodlands,  par- 
ticularly where  a  trickling  brook  is  present.  They  hibernate  during  cold 
weather,  and  may  burrow  in  moist  leaves  during  the  very  hot  weather. 
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Yes,  it's  that  one  again,  the  red- 
ear  sunfish  or  shellcracker.  But 
in  color  this  time,  or  at  least 
one  of  its  color  phases,  since 
almost  all  fish  display  different 
colors  at  different  times.  The 
redear  won't  replace  the  blue-       ™SS1_E_  __ 
gill  for  many  fishermen,  but  cer- 
tainly he  has  established  himself  ______ 

quite   firmly   in   the   hearts   of  — ~ 
many   anglers.   Maximum  size? 
Well,    we're    not   sure;  what's 
your  largest?  Painting  by  Duane 
Raver. 


The  Rattlesnake- 
Fact  or  Fancq 

bq  Colin  Fletcher 

He's  not  so  swift,  smart  and 
deadly  as  ipu  maq  think 


WE  humans  have  always 
tended  to  see  other  crea- 
tures through  a  smoke 
screen  of  folklore  and  legend, 
but  our  misconceptions  have 
rarely  persisted  as  stubbornly  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rattlesnake.  As 
usual,  our  ignorance  has  bred 
deep  and  unreasoning  fear. 
Every  summer  countless  hikes 
and  picnics  are  ruined  for  peo- 
ple who  regard  the  rattlesnake 
as  a  vicious  and  cunning  brute 
with  a  deep  hatred  of  man.  Ac- 
tually, the  rattler  is  timid  and  re- 
tiring; it  does  not  have  the  brain 
capacity  for  cunning.  And  al- 
though it  reacts  to  man  as  to 
any  big  and  threatening  creature, 
it'  could  hardly  have  built  up  a 
hatred:  the  first  man  it  sees  is 
often  the  last. 

The  only  "facts"  of  rattlesnake 
life  that  most  people  know  are 
that  it  grows  an  extra  rattle 
every  year,  revels  in  blistering 
heat,  is  fast  and  unfailingly  dead- 
ly. Not  one  of  these  "facts"  is 
true.  The  number  of  rattles  is  al- 
most no  indication  of  age.  A  rat- 
tler soon  dies  if  the  temperature 
around  it  rises  much  over  100°, 
and  it  crawls  so  slowly  that  the 
only  dangerous  rattler  is  the  one 
you  don't  see.  Nor  does  it  attack 
with    great    speed — a  rattler's 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  June  1965  Reader's  Digest. 
Copyright  1965  by  The  Reader's  Digest 
Ass'n.,  Inc.  Condensed  from  Family 
Safety. 


strike  is  slower  than  a  man's 
punching  fist.  Although  bites  are 
serious,  especially  for  children, 
few  prove  fatal. 

Rattlesnake  folklore,  however, 
thrives  wherever  the  snakes  are 
found  —  virtually  all  over  the 
United  States  and  as  far  south  as 
Argentina.  One  bit  is  the  Boot 
story,  which  I  first  heard  beside 
the  Colorado  River.  "This  ranch- 
er," the  oldtimer  told  me,  "put  on 
some  boots  that  belonged  to  his 
father,  ten  years  dead.  Next  day 
the  rancher's  leg  began  to  swell. 
He  went  to  a  doctor — just  in  time 
to  avoid  amputation  from  rattle- 
snake poisoning.  Then  he  re- 
membered that  ten  years  ago  his 
father  had  been  struck  by  a  rat- 
tlesnake while  wearing  the  boots. 
One  of  the  snake's  fangs  had  bro- 
ken off  and  lodged  in  an  eyehole. 
After  all  this  time  it  had  scratch- 
ed the  son." 

This  story  runs  to  many  ver- 
sions. As  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  by  a  New 
World  traveler  in  1714,  the  boot 
killed  three  successive  husbands 
of  a  Virginia  woman.  Today  the 
boot  is  sometimes  modernized 
into  a  struck  and  punctured  tire 
that  proves  fatal  to  successive 
garagemen  who  repair  it.  In  solid 
fact,  the  minute  amount  of  ve- 
nom remaining  on  a  fang  under 
such  circumstances  could  not 
possibly  do  any  harm. 

Some  superstitions  are  harm- 
less. Many  a  cowpuncher  has  cir- 


cled his  bed  with  horsehair  rope 
as  "protection"  against  the  al- 
most negligible  risk  of  rattler-in- 
the  blankets.  (Rattlers  will  pass 
over  a  hair  rope  readily.)  But 
misconceptions  can  be  dangerous, 
too — such  as  the  popular  one  that 
rattlesnakes  strike  only  when 
coiled,  and  never  upward.  In 
fact,  they'll  strike  from  any  po- 
sition and  in  any  direction. 

Rattlers  are  astonishingly  ten- 
acious of  life,  and  one  old  say- 
ing which  approaches  truth 
warns  that  they  are  dangerous 
even  after  they're  dead.  Dr. 
Laurence  M.  Klauber,  author  of 
a  masterly  two-volume  work  on 
rattlesnakes,  proved  in  labora- 
tory tests  that  severed  heads 
could  bite  a  stick  and  discharge 
venom  for  almost  an  hour.  He 
even  found  some  basis  for  the  old 
idea  that  "rattlers  never  die  un- 
til sundown."  When  pinched,  de- 
capitated bodies  squirmed  for  an 
average  of  six  hours,  and  the 
hearts  went  on  beating  for  a  day, 
often  for  two. 

Many  people  believe  that  in- 
jured rattlers  "commit  suicide" 
by  biting  themselves.  A  desperate 
snake  will  certainly  thrash  about 
and  strike  at  anything,  even  its 
own  body;  but  rattlers  are  vir- 
tually immune  to  rattlesnake  ve- 
nom. 

Another  misconception  is  that 
rattlesnakes  seek  out  the  very 
hottest  resting  places.  True,  they 
avoid  cold.  Like  all  reptiles,  they 
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lack  an  efficient  mechanism  such 
as  we  have  for  keeping  body  tem- 
perature constant;  they  rarely 
choose  to  prowl  in  temperatures 
below  65°,  and  at  45°  they  can 
scarcely  move  (in  cold  climates 
they  hibernate  until  the  weather 
warms).  But  the  temperature 
range  they  like  best  is  80°  to  90°. 
At  100°  they're  in  danger;  at  11'0° 
they  die.  When  desert  tempera- 
tures go  high,  the  rattlers  rest  in 
deep  holes.  By  moving  up  or 
down  in  them,  they  adjust  their 
body  temperature  almost  as  effi- 
ciently as  we  mammals  do. 

Unlike  many  snakes,  which  lay 
eggs,  female  rattlers  retain  the 
eggs  inside  their  bodies  until 
they  hatch,  and  bear  their  young 
alive,  anywhere  from  5  to  18 
months  after  mating  (tempera- 
ture greatly  affects  the  gestation 
process,  and  females  can  store 
live  sperm  for  long  periods).  A 
litter  numbers  from  1  to  50,  av- 
erages about  9.  The  young  pos- 
sess venom  from  birth,  and  soon 
begin  feeding  on  lizards  or  other 
suitable  prey.  Later,  small  mam- 
mals form  their  main  diet.  Rat- 
tlers eat  their  meals  whole,  al- 
though they  cannot,  like  some 
snakes,  unhinge  their  jaws  for 
swallowing.  If  two  rattlers  seize 
the  same  prey,  one  is  likely  to 
carry  the  meal  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion and  consume  the  other. 

Rattlers  sulking  in  captivity 
have  fasted  up  to  two  years,  but 
in  the  wild  they  probably  feed 
once  every  week  or  ten  days.  A 
single  meal  averages  40  percent 
of  their  own  weight — equivalent 
to  a  200-pound  man  putting  away 
80  pounds  at  a  sitting.  Rattlers 
definitely  drink  water,  but  some 
of  them  seem  to  go  through  life 
with  no  moisture  except  that 
found  in  prey.  Outsize  eastern 
diamondbacks  may  grow  to 
weigh  over  20  pounds  and  meas- 
ure almost  eight  feet  in  length, 
but  most  of  the  30  different  spe- 
cies grow  to  no  more  than  two  to 
six  feet.  They  may  live  for  as 
long  as  20  years. 

Although  rattlesnakes  have 
good  eyesight  only  at  short 
range,  they  are  highly  sensitive 
to  ground  vibration.  Consequent- 
ly, they  hunt  largely  by  ambush. 
They  have  no  hearing  at  all,  but 
their  two  small  facial  pits  con- 
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tain  nerves  so  sensitive  to  heat 
that  they  can  strike  accurately 
at  warm-blooded  prey  in  com- 
plete darkness.  Many  species 
hunt  mostly  at  night. 

Nostrils  just  above  the  mouth 
furnish  a  sense  of  smell  very  like 
ours.  A  rattler  can  also  smell  by 
flicking  its  forked  tongue — the 
tongue's  moist  surface  picking  up 
tiny  particles  in  the  air  and,  at 
each  flicker,  transferring  them  to 
two  small  cavities  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  These  cavities  inter- 
pret the  particles  to  the  brain  in 
terms  of  smell  just  as  do  the 
moist  membranes  inside  our  nos- 
es. 

Harmless  in  itself,  the  rattle- 
snake's rattle  warns  and  intimi- 
dates, like  the  growl  of  a  dog.  It 
is  a  chain  of  hollow,  interlocking 
segments  made  of  the  same  har- 
dened, transparent  keratin  as  hu- 
man fingernails.  A  new  segment 
is  not  formed  each  year,  but  is 
left  each  time  the  snake  sheds 
its  skin — which  occurs,  in  adults, 
from  one  to  four  times  a 
year.  The  rattles  are  fragile  and 
rarely  remain  complete  for  long. 

A  rattlesnake's  enemies  in- 
clude other  snakes,  many  birds, 
mammals  and  even  fish  (not  long 
ago  a  California  fisherman 
caught  a  big  rainbow  trout  with 
a  nine-inch  rattler  in  its  stom- 
ach.) When  a  rattlesnake  meets 
a  large  potential  enemy,  such  as 
man,  it  rarely  attacks.  Its  first 
reaction  will  most  likely  be  to 
lie  still  and  escape  attention. 
Then  it  may  crawl  slowly  toward 
safety.  Detected  or  alarmed,  it 
will  probably  rattle  and  rise  into 
a  menacing  defensive  coil.  When 
a  big  specimen  rattles,  it  sounds 
off  with  a  strident  hiss  that  rises 
to  a  spine-chilling  crescendo — 
"like  a  pressure  cooker  with  the 
safety  valve  open,"  says  one  ob- 
server. Finally,  it  may  strike.  Us- 
ually, though  not  always,  it  will 
rattle  before  striking. 

Defense  is  not  the  main  pur- 
pose of  a  rattler's  fangs  and  ve- 
nom. Primarily,  they're  for  se- 
curing food.  The  two  fangs,  regu-» 
larly  replaced,  are  hollow  pre- 
cision instruments,  sometimes  as 
long  as  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
each  connected  to  a  venom  sac 
beneath  the  eye.  When  the  fangs 
stab  into  a  prey,  the  snake  in- 


jects a  controlled  dose  of  venom 
from  an  aperture  just  above  the 
fang's  point.  In  the  small  mam- 
mals on  which  rattlers  feed,  the 
venom  causes  almost  instant  par- 
alysis, rapid  death.  Quantity  and 
strength  of  the  venom  vary  wide- 
ly. But,  in  general,  the  bigger 
the  snake  the  greater  the  danger. 

First-aid  treatment  recom- 
mended by  many  experts  is  cut- 
and-suck.  Have  the  victim  lie 
completely  still,  to  slow  the  blood 
circulation  and  the  spread  of  ven- 
om. If  the  bite  is  in  an  extremity, 
tie  a  bootlace  an  inch  above  the 
bite  (between  it  and  the  heart) 
only  tight  enough  to  make  sur- 
face veins  stand  out.  Then,  using 
a  razor  blade  or  knife,  sterilize 
the  blade  in  a  match  flame  and 
open  the  fang  marks  with  shal- 
low cuts.  Make  the  cuts  in  an  X 
running  lengthwise  on  arm,  leg 
or  hand,  about  V4-inch  long  and 
Vs-inch  deep — just  enough  to  cut 
through  the  skin  without  sever- 
ing a  nerve  or  artery.  Then  suck 
out  the  poison-filled  blood  with 
your  mouth  or  a  suction  cup — 
the  vital  time  for  sucking  is  the 
first  few  seconds  or  minutes.  Get 
the  victim  to  a  doctor  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Snakebite's  greatest  danger  is 
probably  hysteria.  People  bitten 
by  harmless  snakes  have  come 
close  to  dying  from  fright,  and 
it  is  probably  true  that  what  a 
snakebite  patient  needs  most  is 
rest  and  reassurance. 

Fortunately,  rattlesnake  bite  is 
rare.  Possibly  1100  Americans 
will  be  bitten  this  year,  and  11 
of  these  (or  one  percent)  may 
die.  But  this  figure  includes  peo- 
ple who  have  been  badly  fright- 
ened, some  with  weak  hearts, 
and  small  children  whose  bodies 
cannot  absorb  the  venom.  A 
healthy,  properly  treated  adult 
rarely  succumbs.  Even  without 
treatment,  odds  on  survival  are 
long.  Treat  the  rattlesnake  with 
respect  and  he  is  likely  to  re- 
spond in  kind.  ^ 


Our  Changing  Environment- 

Some  Reflections  on  the  Dark  Side  of  "Progress"  *     &  w..i.«. 


X  M.  S  we  enter  upon  the  last  third  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  it  can  be  predicted  with  confidence 
that  a  new  wave  of  optimistic  forecasts  concerning 
the  future  will  soon  be  upon  us. 

"Man  on  the  Moon  by  1970.  On  Mars  before 
2000." 

"A  Gross  National  Product  of  $850,000,000,000 
by  1970." 

"A  Population  of  400,000,000  by  2000." 

"Double  the  per  capita  income  by  1990." 

"Feed  the  World  through  America's  Miracle 
Agriculture." 

Such  statements  as  these  have  already  been  made 
by  various  "experts,"  and  we  can  expect  to  hear 
still  more  of  them  in  the  coming  years.  All  the 
statements  have  two  things  in  common:  they  as- 
sume an  endless,  upward  progression  in  Human 
Affairs  through  the  utilization  of  Technology,  and 
they  affirm,  to  borrow  the  motto  of  a  well-known 
company,  that  "Progress  is  our  most  important 
product." 

But  there  is  another,  a  much  darker  side  to  this 
shiny  coin.  It  is  a  side  which  is  not  usually  dis- 
cussed by  the  partisans  of  blind  "Progress,"  and  if 
it  is  mentioned  at  all,  it  is  usually  dismissed  as 
being  just  another  problem  which  will  be  solved 
in  the  course  of  time.  I  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
our  environment,  a  destruction  planetary  in  scope, 
which  is  now  taking  place.  The  senseless  waste  of 
resources,  the  fouling  of  air  and  water,  the  ugly  and 
primitive  rape  of  the  countryside;  these  are  the 
real — and  fateful — costs  of  our  highly  advertised 
"Progress."  And,  unless  we  turn  our  total  attention 
to  these  costs,  unless  we  alter  our  approach  and  our 
direction,  and  unless  these  things  are  done  soon,  it 
is  clear  that  the  "Progress"  about  which  we  so 
proudly  speak  will  shortly  come  to  an  end. 

Is  this  another  Jeremiah  talking?  Or,  perhaps,  a 
Cassandra?  The  answer  is  "no"  to  both  questions. 
Rather,  it  is  a  person  who  is  impressed  by  facts  and 
figures  of  the  very  hardest,  most  scientific  kind. 
Let  us  consider  some  of  those  facts: 

•  We  are  dumping  over  140,000,000  tons  of  pol- 
lutants into  the  American  atmosphere  each  year. 

•  We  dump  2.5  billion  pounds  of  garbage  in  the 
United  States  each  year.  This  is  1,600  pounds  per 
person. 

•  The  garbage  includes  at  least  48  billion  cans, 
or  250  per  person. 

•  26  billion  bottles  and  25  million  tons  of  waste 
paper  are  piled  up  every  year. 

•  About  1,940  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
combined  sewers,  carrying  both  raw  sewage  and 


rain  water,  which  serve  about  59,000,000  people. 
These  sewers  flush  about  65  billion  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  annually  into  the  nation's  watercourses. 

•  The  great  bald  eagle,  symbol  of  the  United 
States,  is  becoming  sterile.  He  is  a  victim  of  eating 
game  and  fish  which  contain  traces  of  DDT.  The 
blue  shell  crab  might  well  become  extinct  because 
of  similar  contamination. 

•  North  Carolina  is  importing  oysters  from 
Louisiana!  Our  oyster,  clam  and  scallop  business  is 
being  critically  damaged  by  a  combination  of  pol- 
lution, dredging,  channelization  and  spraying. 

•  Along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  lie  snow- 
white  dunes,  many  of  them  weighing  millions  of 
tons,  which  are  piles  of  uranium  tailings  left  over 
after  the  U-235  had  been  processed  out  of  the  ore. 
These  wastes  contain  radium-226,  with  a  half-life 
of  1,600  years,  and  thorium-230,  with  a  half-life  of 
80,000  years.  As  the  piles  erode,  the  radioactive 
materials  enter  the  river  and  move  down-stream. 
In  the  Lake  Powell  and  Lake  Mead  reservoirs  con- 
centrations of  radium-226  have  been  detected,  con- 
centrations in  excess  of  maximum  permissible 
levels. 

•  The  Great  Lakes  constitute  a  large  percentage 
of  the  world's  entire  fresh  water  supply.  Lake  Erie, 
the  shallowest  of  the  lakes,  is  nearing  its  biological 
death.  Only  a  chemical  tank  will  be  left  unless 
massive  efforts  are  soon  made  to  save  it.  Detroit 
alone  pours  hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons  of  waste 
each  day  into  the  Detroit  River  which  flows  direct- 
ly into  Lake  Erie.  The  Cuyahoga  River,  flowing 
through  Akron  and  Cleveland,  and  then  emptying 
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Man  is  often  his  own  worst  enemy.  Misuse  of  Nature  almost 
always  results  in  an  ultimately  poorer  mankind. 


into  the  Lake,  is  so  clogged  with  debris — old  tires, 
flammable  chemicals,  logs  and  rotting  pilings, — 
that  it  has  been  labeled  a  fire  hazard!  Some  87  tons 
of  phosphates  are  dumped  into  the  Lake  each  day, 
serving  to  produce  thousands  of  tons  of  slime,  green 
and  blue-green  algae  which,  in  decaying,  deprive 
the  water  of  its  dissolved  oxygen.  Last  year,  2,600 
square  miles  of  the  Lake — over  one-fourth  its  area 
— had  been  largely  deoxygenated. 

•  At  the  foot  of  Niagara  Falls,  when  viewed 
from  the  bridge  frequented  by  honeymooners,  dark 
eddies  of  brown,  stinking  sludge  can  be  seen. 

•  When  the  Welland  Canal,  by-passing  the 
Falls,  was  cut  in  1932,  the  object  in  view  was  the 
facilitation  of  shipping,  all  the  way  from  the  At- 
lantic to  Duluth.  The  Canal  also  facilitated  the  entry 
of  the  parasitic  sea  lamprey  into  the  Lakes.  The 
lamprey  has  now  spread  throughout  the  Lakes  and 
has  destroyed  large  quantities  of  the  desirable 
fish.  (The  lamprey  attaches  itself  to  a  trout,  bores 
a  hole  into  it  and  sucks  out  its  body  juices.) 

•  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  at  least 
$100,000,000,000  to  clean  up  our  waterways,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  can  ever  be  restored  to  their 
original  purity. 

•  It  is  estimated  that  the  chances  of  a  man's 
dying  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70  from  respira- 
tory disease  are  twice  as  great  if  he  lives  where  the 
air  is  polluted  than  if  he  lives  where  the  air  is 
clean. 

•  Phosphate  plants  in  Florida  have  damaged  the 
citrus  crops  over  a  radius  of  50  miles  by  as  much 
as  75  percent.  Gaseous  fluorides,  absorbed  by  the 
grass,  and  ingested  by  cattle,  have  caused  a  large 
falling-off  in  the  area's  cattle-raising  industry. 

•  There  are  39  lung-cancer  deaths  per  100,000 
in  rural  areas  and  52  per  100,000  in  cities.  The 
cancer-death  rates  are  proportional  to  the  size  of 
the  city.  So  is  the  amount  of  air  pollution. 

•  Deaths  by  lung-cancer,  and  complications  due 
to  bronchitis,  asthma  and  emphysema  have  sky- 
rocketed during  the  past  several  years,  apparently 
keeping  pace  with  air  pollution. 

•  5.3  million  automobiles  will  become  junk  this 
year.  Six  years  ago,  the  figure  was  4.2  million. 

•  During  the  next  decade,  we  will  produce  60 
million  junk  cars.  The  whole  automotive  industry 
will  face  collapse  unless  that  many  cars  are  junked 
by  1976,  or  sooner. 


•  We  are  strip-mining  our  mountains,  spread- 
ing ugliness,  erosion  and  unprecedented  siltation. 

•  The  mountainous  slag-pile  which  recently  de- 
stroyed a  whole  generation  of  children  in  a  Wales 
village  has  its  many  counter-parts  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  They  constitute  booby-traps 
for  the  future,  while  most  of  those  who  profited 
from  them  are  dead  and  in  their  graves. 

•  We  have  built  a  steel  mill  in  the  Indiana  sand 
dunes,  thus  damaging  a  priceless  geological  trea- 
sure. 

•  We  are  planning  a  highway  through  the 
California  Redwoods. 

»  It  has  been  proposed  that  a  530-foot  high  dam 
be  built  on  the  Yukon  River.  It  would  create  a  lake 
280  miles  long  and  80  miles  wide.  It  would  cost 
$1,300,000,000  and  would  diminish  the  annual  sal- 
mon catch  by  at  least  200,000  fish  and  destroy  an 
estimated  2,400,000  acres  of  duck  breeding  habitat. 
It  would  destroy  the  range  for  thousands  of  moose 
and  it  would  totally  eliminate  the  habitat  for  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  Alaskan  fur  crop. 

•  It  has  been  proposed  that  two  dams  be  built 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  and  conservation  forces  are 
fighting  for  their  lives  against  this  desecration  of 
the  greatest  single  geological  phenomenon  on  the 
planet. 

•  Between  1860  and  1960,  the  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  increased  by 
nearly  14  percent.  It  is  well  known  that  C02  pro- 
duces a  "greenhouse  effect"  by  limiting  the  re- 
radiation  of  incoming  sunlight.  Continued  additions 
of  C02,  causing  ever  higher  temperatures,  might  be 
sufficient  eventually  to  melt  the  Antarctic  ice  cap 
and  thereby  raise  the  seas  of  the  world  by  as  much 
as  400  feet.  Assuming  the  process  would  take  1000 
years,  the  seas  would  rise  four  feet  every  ten  years 
or  40  feet  per  century.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  global 
catastrophe  as  this  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Like  so  many  of  the  problems  now  before  us,  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  difficulty  only  in  retrospect. 
But,  once  having  seen  the  undesirable  consequence 
of  our  well-intentioned  action,  we  should  never 
hesitate  to  act  in  order  to  prevent  further  aggrava- 
tion of  the  problem.  No  one  foresaw,  for  example, 
the  great  November,  1965,  electrical  black-out.  Will 
it  happen  again?  No  one  bothered  to  test  thalido- 
mide on  pregnant  women  for  the  full  length  of 
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their  pregnancies.  Will  such  a  thing  happen  again? 
What  are  the  long-range  effects  of  the  introduction 
in  1923,  of  tetra-ethyl  lead  as  a  gasoline  additive? 
Who  could  have  foreseen  the  incredibly  widespread 
diffusion  of  lead  throughout  the  world?  The  highly 
toxic  effects  of  lead  are  well-known.  Will  its  use 
now  be  curtailed? 

•  The  total  explosive  power  of  nuclear  tests 
between  1948  and  1962  was  equal  to  500  million 
tons  of  TNT,  about  200  times  the  power  of  all  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Germany  in  World  War  II.  The 
amount  of  strontium  90,  alone,  which  was  released 
into  the  environment  equalled  one  billion  grams  of 
radium.  By  comparison,  before  World  War  II,  the 
world  supply  of  radium  was  approximately  10 
grams.  After  several  years  of  down-grading  the 
effects  of  fallout,  the  AEC  Biological  and  Medical 
Advisory  Committee  had  concluded  by  1957  that 
fallout  from  tests  completed  by  that  date  would 
probably  result  in  2,500  to  13,000  serious  genetic 
defects  per  year  throughout  the  world. 

•  By  1960  the  "miracle"  detergents  had  replaced 
soap  as  the  nation's  major  cleanser.  Some  3.5  bil- 
lion pounds  of  the  synthetic  cleaning  agents  were 
being  dumped  down  the  American  drain  annually. 
Only  then  was  it  found  that  the  branched-chain 
hydrocarbon  molecules  were  able  to  resist  bio-de- 
gradation by  bacterial  enzymes  in  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Thus,  rivers  were  filled  with  foam  and 
the  heads  on  glasses  of  water  looked  suspiciously 
like  beer.  Further  research,  after  the  fact,  produced 
a  detergent  based  upon  unbranched  hydrocarbon 
molecules,  and  by  July  1,  1965,  the  new  degradable 
detergent  had  replaced  its  predecessor.  However, 
in  septic  tank  systems  (involving  about  34  percent 
of  the  homes  in  the  United  States)  the  detergents 
do  not  break  down  completely,  due  to  inadequacy 
of  aeration,  and  the  result  is  the  familiar  fertilizing 
effect  of  excess  phosphates  with  its  consequence  of 
grave  ecological  disturbances. 

•  Sea  otters  grow  fewer  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Ships  dump  their  oil  in  the  harbors  or  along  the 
coasts.  The  oil  gets  on  the  fur  of  the  otter.  Then 
the  water  penetrates  to  his  skin  and  he  gets 
pneumonia  and  dies. 

•  Penguins  at  the  South  Pole  have  DDT  in  their 
fatty  tissues.  Although  DDT  has  never  been  spray- 
ed at  the  South  Pole,  the  penguins  have  acquired 
it  nonetheless.  Like  the  air  which  is  one  atmo- 
sphere, the  water  is  one  vast  ocean.  Run-off  from 
the  temperate  zones  has  found  its  way  throughout 
the  world.  Fish  absorbed  the  DDT,  and  the  pen- 
guins ate  the  fish. 

•  "The  terrifying  prospect  of  spreading  poison 
all  over  the  globe  confronts  us,"  according  to  Sena- 
tor Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  "We  now  use 
more  than  700  million  pounds  a  year  of  synthetic 
pesticides  and  agricultural  chemicals  of  45,000 
varieties.  This  volume  is  expected  to  increase  ten- 
fold in  the  next  twenty  years.  (Italics  mine).  Many 
of  these  poisons  persist  forever  in  the  environment, 
and  their  concentration  builds  up  geometrically  as 
they  progress  through  the  food  chain  (water,  sea- 
weed, fish,  birds,  mammals).  DDT  residue  has 


been  discovered  in  penguins  in  Antarctica,  in  rein- 
deer in  Alaska,  in  seals,  and  in  fish  caught  in  re- 
mote areas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  part  DDT  in 
one  billion  parts  of  water  will  kill  blue  crabs  in 
eight  days." 

•  A  similar  food  chain  recently  produced  some 
radioactive  Eskimos.  As  a  result  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  the  atmosphere  prior  to  the  test  ban 
treaty,  fallout  was  distributed  widely.  Lichens  in 
the  northern  latitudes  absorbed  the  radioactive 
particles  directly  from  the  air.  Caribou,  for  whom 
lichens  are  a  principal  source  of  food,  ingested  the 
strontium  90,  and  most  of  it  lodged  in  their  bones. 
Then  the  Eskimos  killed  and  ate  the  caribou. 

Modern  technology  confirms  the  poetic  admoni- 
tion that  "no  man  is  an  island."  Rather,  the  whole 
world  is  an  island,  a  vast  space  ship,  7,900  miles  in 
diameter.  And  we  have  come  to  the  day  when  we 
no  longer  live  in  the  comfortable,  padded,  undis- 
turbed and  ancient  environment  which  step-by- 
step  had  emerged  from  aeons  past.  But  for  traces  of 
radioactivity,  the  world  of  primitive  man  was  a 
world  of  stability,  and,  withal,  it  was  a  world  of 
purity.  The  corrosive  and  destructive  fractions  of 
Earth  emergent  had  long  before  combined  into 
inert  and  bland  concomitants  of  Mankind  evolving. 

Until  our  own  day,  this  open  steady  state  has 
persisted,  enabling  living  communities  to  survive 
and  to  function  through  the  ages.  "This  pattern, 
in  the  words  of  Paul  B.  Sears,  "has  been  based  on 
the  use  of  current  energy  income  and  a  relatively 
efficient  recycling  of  materials,  along  with  a  work- 
ing equilibrium  of  numbers.  Our  great  and  growing 
vortices,  which  suck  in  fossil  energy,  water,  and 
the  products  of  field  and  mine,  use  them,  and  then 
spew  out  the  end  products  in  useless,  often  dang- 
erous, form,  have  no  counterpart  in  the  natural 
world." 


NUMBERS  35:34  "You  shall  not  defile  the  land  in  which  you 
live,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  live  .  .  ." 
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•  If  most  of  the  previous  examples  seem  some- 
what faraway,  consider  the  situation  here  in  North 
Carolina.  The  state,  along  with  many  other  states, 
has  no  air  pollution  laws,  although  legislation  in 
this  area  is  about  to  be  enacted.  Also,  it  has  now 
been  demonstrated  by  the  recent  (January  1967) 
Consultants'  report  on  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
operation  in  Beaufort  County  that  there  exists 
within  the  state  a  great  need  for  improved  control 
of  water  usage.  Underscoring  the  position  of  the 
state's  own  Water  Resources  Engineers,  the  Con- 
sultants presented  a  thorough,  carefully  reasoned 
evaluation.  A  partial  statement  of  their  conclusions 
will  serve  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem: 

"The  ground  water  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  North 
Carolina  is  a  resource  of  untold  value.  It  will 
provide  ivater  almost  indefinitely  for  industry,  agri- 
culture and  municipal  uses,  provided  its  develop- 
ment is  wisely  controlled.  However,  this  resource 
can  be  destroyed  within  a  few  decades  if  it  is  ex- 
ploited unwisely,  as  it  has  been  in  so  many  areas. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  fortunate  that  thus 
far  there  has  been  no  serious  or  widespread  intru- 
sion of  salt  water  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  Hence  the 
State  is  in  a  position  to  manage  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  ground-water  resources  before  with- 
drawals cause  irreparable  damage  .  .  . 

"The  Castle  Hayne  limestone,  which  underlies 
the  phosphate  ore  body  at  the  Lee  Creek  pit,  is  the 
most  productive  water-bearing  formation  or  aquifer 
in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina.  The  ground 
water  in  the  Castle  Hayne  is  sweet  water  suitable 
for  most  domestic,  agricultural  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. However,  it  is  in  hydraulic  connection  with 
brackish  water  in  the  Beaufort  formation  immedi- 
ately underlying  the  Castle  Hayne  at  the  Lee  Creek 
site  .  .  . 

"Sea  waters  that  were  originally  contained  in  the 
Castle  Hayne  limestone  and  underlying  marine 
aquifers  have  been  diluted  or  flushed  out  by  fresh 
waters  that  circulated  through  them  after  they 
were  deposited  .  .  .  It  is  estimated  .  .  .  that  before 
pumping  began  at  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  pit,  30 
million  gallons  per  day  of  fresh  water  were  dis- 
charged from  the  Castle  Hayne  limestone  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Pamlico  River  in  a  16-mile  stretch 
just  down-stream  from  Washington  .  .  .  However, 
since  pumping  began,  the  hydraulic  gradient  and 
the  direction  of  flow  have  been  reversed  so  that  the 
ivater  is  now  flowing  toward  the  pit  from  the  sur- 
rounding area.  Thus,  whereas  formerly  ivater  from 
the  Castle  Hayne  aquifer  was  rising  and  discharg- 
ing into  the  estuary  of  the  Pamlico  it  is  now  moving 
downward  from  the  Pamlico  toward  the  Castle 
Hayne  . . . 

"Existing  legislation  is  not  adequate  to  enable  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  administer  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  the  ground-water  resour- 
ces of  the  Coastal  Plain  or  of  any  other  region  of  the 
State  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  them  from 
wasteful  exploitation  and  degradation,  nor  to  pro- 
vide for  their  optimum  equitable  utilization  for  all 
the  people  .  .  . 

"It  is  calculated  that  it  would  take  about  six 


years  for  brackish  ground  water,  moving  two  miles 
downstream  beneath  the  estuary,  to  reach  the  Lee 
Creek  pit;  that  it  would  take  about  40  years  moving 
five  miles;  and  about  150  years  moving  10  miles, 
considering  the  average  velocities  of  the  water.  For 
example,  a  small  fraction  of  the  ground  water 
would  move  with  velocities  ten  times  those  cited. 

"The  Beaufort  formation  underlying  the  Castle 
Hayne  aquifer  beneath  the  Lee  Creek  pit  is  in 
hydraulic  connection  with  the  aquifer  and  contains 
water  with  3,000  parts  per  million  chloride,  which 
will  gradually  find  its  way  upward  to  deteriorate 
Castle  Hayne  waters.  Thus,  from  vertical  and  later- 
al encroachment  there  is  an  imminent  threat  of 
gradual  chloride  increase. 

"Continued  pumping  at  65  million  gallons  per 
day  will  surely  result  in  decreasing  the  supply 
available  for  other  present  and  future  users  and  im- 
pair the  quality  under  a  sizeable  area. 

"The  most  feasible  remedy  is  injecting  fresh 
water  from  one  or  more  of  three  sources — the 
Pamlico  River  upstream,  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Pamlico  estuary,  and  possibly  the  Peedee  forma- 
tion— into  Castle  Hayne  wells  several  miles  up- 
stream from  the  Lee  Creek  pit  .  .  . 

"We  believe  that  the  Coastal  Plain  of  North 
Carolina  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  period  of  rapid  and 
extensive  development  of  its  industrial,  mineral, 
woodland  and  agricultural  resources.  The  course  of 
this  development  will  depend,  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  is  generally  realized,  upon  the  continu- 
ed availability  of  abundant  supplies  of  potable 
ivater.  We  therefore  recommend  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  by  the  State  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  that  will  provide  for  the  optimum 
utilization  of  the  ground-water  resources  that  is 
equitable  for  all  potential  water  users,  without  in- 
curring the  risks  that  attend  overdevelopment  .  .  . 

"Specifically  we  recommend  that  the  legislative 
authorization  be  sufficiently  inclusive  to  cover  the 
following  points: 

"Establishment  of  a.  permit  system  under  which 
no  person  or  persons  would  be  allowed  to  install 
and  operate  a  well  or  wells  to  withdraw  water  from 
ground-water  sources  for  any  purpose  whatsoever 
where  the  installed  pumping  capacity  exceeds  100- 
000  gallons  per  day  without  first  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Water  Resources  .  .  . 

"It  is  recommended  that  operators  on  phosphate 
leases  in  the  area  should  be  urged  to  not  consider 
dry  pit  mining  but  rather  dredging  or  mining 
through  wells  as  reasonable  methods  of  ore  re- 
covery .  .  . 

"It  is  recommended  that  companies  now  operat- 
ing dry  pit  mines  be  urged,  or  persuaded,  to  con- 
vert to  dredging  or  other  methods. 

The  problems  of  the  lowered  water-table  and 
salt-water  intrusion,  brought  about  as  the  result  of 
Texas  Gulf's  dry  pit  mining  technique,  are  still  un- 
solved. Whether  the  State  will  require  an  alteration 
in  the  mining  procedure  remains  to  be  seen.  No 
legislation  has  yet  resulted  from  the  Consultants' 
report,  although  several  water  control  bills  are  be- 
ing considered. 
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As  important  as  these  two  matters  are,  and  they 
have  been  given  a  great  amount  of  publicity  in  the 
press,  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  Beaufort  phos- 
phate mining  complex  which,  despite  their  poten- 
tially critical  nature,  have  received  little  attention. 
Unlike  the  water  question,  which  is  a  subject  not 
too  far  removed  from  everyday  experience,  the 
matter  of  contamination  of  air  and  water  by  several 
products  involved  in  acid  and  fertilizer  manu- 
facture is  a  more  difficult  issue;  more  subtle  in 
concept  and  much  more  diverse  in  its  effects.  There 
are  several  items  to  be  considered: 

1.  The  emission  of  gaseous  fluorides.  Stack  emis- 
sion of  fluorine  in  the  form  of  various  fluorides, 
averaged  about  73  pounds  per  day  during  the 
month  of  March.  The  figure  is  low  because  Texas 
Gulf  has  installed  a  very  efficient  scrubbing  sys- 
tem in  the  stacks,  and  for  this  the  company  should 
be  congratulated.  The  experience  with  gaseous 
fluorides  in  Florida  and  Montana  has  been  disas- 
trous. The  livestock  and  citrus  industries,  in  the 
Florida  case,  have  been  severely  damaged  within 
several  miles  of  the  immense  phosphate  complex 
there.  Cattle,  absorbing  fluorides  through  the  grass, 
become  ill  with  fluorosis  and  eventually  die.  At  the 
present  level  of  production,  the  TGS  operation  at 
Aurora  seems  to  have  this  problem  licked. 

2.  Gypsum  pits.  A  bi-product  of  phosphate  pro- 
duction is  the  di-hydrate  of  calcium  sulphate,  or 
gypsum.  Huge  quantities  of  this  substance  are 
dumped  into  pits.  It  is  largely  inert  and  does  not, 
of  itself,  present  a  pollution  problem.  However,  un- 
less it  is  carefully  washed,  traces  of  phosphoric 
acid  will  remain  in  it.  In  such  a  case,  any  overflow 
from  the  pits  could  be  acidic  and  such  acid  wa- 
ter, being  returned  to  the  stream,  could  severely 
affect  the  fish  life  there.  In  addition,  the  fluorides 
which  are  scrubbed  out  of  the  stacks  are  dumped 
into  the  gypsum  pits  at  a  rate  currently  of  45,000 
tons  per  year.  While  no  overflow  from  this  closed 
system  is  contemplated,  continuation  of  measures  to 
prevent  seepage,  run-off  or  breaks  due  to  accident 
or  weather  conditions  must  be  given  the  highest 
priority  if  this  potential  source  of  massive  pollution 
is  to  remain  merely  potential. 

3.  Oxides  of  sulphur.  During  most  of  March,  the 
H2S04  plant  stack  emitted  sulphur  dioxide  gas  at 
the  rate  of  about  40,000  pounds  per  day,  and  sul- 
phur trioxide  at  something  less  than  500  pounds 
per  day.  The  overall  effects  of  such  quantities  of 
these  well-known  pollutants  will  require  consider- 
able time  to  evaluate.  That  they  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  acidity  of  the  area  is  probable. 
To  what  degree,  and  over  how  great  an  area,  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  variety  of  factors.  One  such,  in 
particular,  is  the  meterology  involved.  The  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  temperature  inversions 
could  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  impact  of  the 
oxides.  Given  a  period  of  from  3  to  5  days  of  stag- 
nant air,  a  period  during  which  there  is  little  verti- 
cal movement  of  gaseous  effluent,  concentrations  in 
the  area  could  build  up  quickly,  approximating  pos- 
sibly several  hundred  times  those  obtaining  under 
normative  conditions.  In  such  an  event,  the  effects 


could  be  extraordinary.  If  one  considers  that  the 
3,000,000  tons  of  phosphate  concentrate  per  year, 
now  being  produced,  is  only  the  beginning,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  figures  for  effluents  of  all  types  will 
shortly  have  to  be  revised  upward  rather  drastical- 
ly. It  has  been  stated  that  the  complex  will  be  pro- 
ducing 18,000,000  tons  of  concentrate  by  1980,  an 
increase  by  a  factor  of  six.  The  accompanying  in- 
crease in  acid  production  will  ascend  by  a  much 
larger  multiple,  and  with  the  increase,  the  preven- 
tion of  pollution  will  require  a  corresponding  rise 
in  diligence. 

4.  Eutrophication.  This  forbidding  word  de- 
scribes a  process  which,  if  permitted  to  occur,  will 
cause  the  most  concern  for  those  North  Carolinians 
who  are  interested  in  wildlife.  Trace  amounts  of 
phosphate,  in  the  presence  of  sunlight  and  water, 
serve  to  produce  a  fertilizing  effect  on  plant  life 
in  the  body  of  water  to  which  the  phosphate  has 
been  added.  This  is  largely  the  story  of  what  has 
happened  to  Lake  Erie  (see  above).  The  additional 
nutrients  cause  a  rapid  increase  in  aquatic  weed 
growths  and  algal  nuisances.  The  result  is  eutro- 
phication, a  kind  of  runaway  "blooming"  of  algae 
and  growth  of  aquatic  weeds,  which,  if  permitted 
to  accumulate  over  a  long  period,  will  destroy  the 
ecological  balance  downstream. 

The  principal  source  of  such  fertilization  at  the 
Texas  Gulf  plant  is  the  -665-acre  slime  pond.  The 
finely  divided  clay  which  is  washed  from  the  phos- 
phate in  the  early  stages  of  processing  is  piped 
into  this  pond.  Mixed  in  with  the  clay  are  small 
amounts  of  phosphate.  As  the  clay  settles  in  the 
pond,  the  water  at  the  top  is  returned  to  the  river. 
At  the  present  time,  the  concentration  of  phosphor- 
ous in  the  slime  pond  water  is  a  minimum  of  five 
and  possibly  ten  times  the  concentration  of  phos- 
phorous in  the  river.  Figures  vary  widely,  some 
showing  as  much  as  a  hundred  times  the  river  con- 
centration. But  whatever  the  precise  amount,  two 
things  can  be  said  with  certainty:  1)  the  concentra- 
tion in  the  overflow  from  the  pond  is  several  times 
that  of  the  river,  and  2)  the  quantity  will  rise  as  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  increased.  The  time  is  now, 
therefore,  to  take  remedial  action.  The  effect  is  a 
cumulative  one,  and,  once  well  under  way,  is  diffi- 
cult to  reverse. 

The  actual  concentrations  going  into  the  river 
are  in  the  range  of  300  to  400  micro-grams  per 
liter,  which  is  a  very  small  quantity.  But  the  total 
Quantity  of  nhonhorous  involved  is  in  the  range 
of  50  to  70  pounds  per  day,  since  the  overflow  of 
the  slime  pond  is  25,000,000  gallons  per  day.  As- 
suming 50  pounds  per  day  and  350  days  per  year, 
the  total  phosphorous  would  aggregate  17,500 
pounds.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  phos- 
phorous in  the  water  of  the  Pamlico  sound  is  just 
over  1,100,000  pounds.  Thus,  the  input  of  phos- 
phorous annually  is  equal  to  about  1.5%  of  the 
total  phosphorous  of  the  Sound.  Assuming  that  the 
volume  of  the  Pamlico  River  is  approximately  5% 
that  of  the  Sound,  the  1.5%  figure  for  the  Sound 
becomes  something  like  30%  for  the  River.  This 
is,  by  anyone's  reckoning,  a  substantial  amount, 
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and  it  will  increase  as  time  passes,  unless  the 
phosphorous  could  be  handled  in  some  other  way. 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  say  with  any  certainty  that, 
substantial  eutrophication  will  take  place.  How- 
ever, given  the  fact  that  the  tiniest  amounts  of 
phosphorous  will  trigger  the  process,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  such  an  eventuality  is  probable,  especially 
under  the  increasing  production  pressure  which 
will  now  be  continuously  rising.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  much  more  algae  would  already  have 
been  detected — a  few  "blooms"  have  been  noticed — 
were  it  not  for  the  relatively  low  nitrogen  content 
of  the  water.  This  concentration  is  below  the  15 
parts  of  nitrogen  to  1  part  of  phosphorous  which 
the  optimum  algae  blooms  usually  require.  Under 
certain  conditions,  this  limiting  factor  could  be 
quickly  reduced  or  wiped  out;  by  fertilizer  run-off 
from  surrounding  farms  for  example,  and  thereby 
a  closer  approximation  of  the  important  ratio  could 
be  established.  It  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to 
depend  upon  a  shortage  of  nitrogen  as  the  chief 
defense  against  the  damaging  effects  of  an  excess 
of  phosphorous. 

Regardless  of  the  steps  necessary,  it  is  better  to 
forestall  the  eutrophication  than  it  is  to  attempt  to 
reverse  it  once  it  is  under  way.  The  stages  involved 
are  all  too  familiar:  After  a  period  of  continuous 
fertilization,  during  which  concentrations  build 
up,  the  stream's  character  begins  to  change.  (The 
faster  the  stream  flows,  the  longer  the  time  re- 
quired. In  the  case  of  the  Pamlico,  which  moves 
quite  slowly,  significant  effects  should  be  notice- 
able within  a  fairly  short  time.)  Some  plant  forms 
proliferate.  Others  are  squeezed  out.  Animal  life, 
reacting  to  the  altered  environment,  begins  to  alter 
also.  Some  species  become  reduced  in  number,  oth- 
ers achieve  an  increase.  The  algae  and  other 
aquatic  nuisances,  in  the  process  of  death  and  de- 
cay, diminish  the  quantity  of  dissolved  oxygen 
available  in  the  water.  The  good  fish  gradually 
disappear  and  trash  fish  begin  to  predominate. 

The  stream  is  then  well-along  toward  dying,  and 
the  process  requires  much  time  and  expense  to 
reverse,  if  it  is  reversible  at  all.  And,  if  one  adds 
the  possible  contamination  of  the  stream  by  various 
chemicals  to  the  fertilizer  problem  discussed  here, 
the  difficulty  is  further  compounded.  Lastly,  and 
may  we  fervently  hope  that  it  never  happens:  if, 
through  erosion  or  as  the  result  of  a  hurricane  the 
35-feet  retaining  wall  of  the  665-acre  slime  pond 
with  23  feet  of  fine  clay  slime  in  it  (when  it  is  full) 
should  ever  be  breached,  the  flowing  slime  would 
conclude,  just  about  for  good  and  all,  the  biological 
activity  of  the  river. 

Fortunately,  the  Texas  Gulf  complex  is  still  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  operation.  As  a  result,  both 
Texas  Gulf  and  North  Carolina  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  from  the  many  examples  of  griev- 
ous and  irreparable  damage  already  done  to  the 
natural  environment  in  other  places.  Constant  sur- 
veillance, a  willingness  to  act  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation are  essential  if  the  undesirable — and  un- 
acceptable— long-range  consequences  of  phosphate 
mining  are  to  be  avoided.  It  would  be  ironic  if 


As  awesome  and  spectacular  as  the  power  of  the  dragline  and 
bulldozer  are,  the  more  insidious  chipping  away  of  our  natural 
resources  by  "progress"  without  planning  must  be  halted. 

eastern  North  Carolina,  having  at  last  entered  upon 
its  long-delayed  economic  development,  should,  in 
the  process  of  accommodating  a  huge  extractive 
industry,  foreclose  forever  the  possibility  of  utiliz- 
ing the  abundance  of  natural,  permanent  and  re- 
newable resources  to  be  found  along  the  banks  of 
the  Pamlico. 

But  North  Carolina's  involvement  with  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  is  by  no  means  an  unique  situation. 
It  is  only  the  most  spectacular  one.  Many  other  in- 
dustries, particularly  those  which  depend  upon  the 
immediate  harvest  of  natural  resources  continue, 
more  often  than  not,  in  the  tradition  of  the  short- 
term  gain.  This  short-sightedness,  aggravated  by 
an  ignorance  of  ecological  processes,  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  an  attitude  which  often  is  more 
destructive  than  the  foul  air,  the  bull-dozers  and 
the  drag-lines. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts.  And,  taken  together, 
they  describe  an  appalling  situation.  They  point  in 
a  calamitous  direction  and  they  imply  that  we  are 
approaching  disaster  at  an  ever  increasing  speed. 
The  facts  reveal  a  colossal  indifference  to  the  en- 
vironment on  the  part  of  those  who  boastfully 
shape  it.  Not  only  an  indifference  is  indicated,  but 
also  a  failure  of  understanding  of  scientific  funda- 
mentals. 

Every  scientist  and  engineer  is  aware  that  the 
physical  world  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  one 
does  not  get  something  for  nothing.  It  is  tiresomely 
affirmed  that  for  every  cause  there  is  an  effect,  that 
no  system  is  100  percent  efficient,  that  perpetual 
motion  is  impossible  and  that  the  entropy  of  the 
universe  is  increasing.  Yet,  having  made  these 
formal  bows  in  the  general  direction  of  science,  the 
"Builder  of  Tomorrow's  World"  is  likely  to  step 
out  of  the  laboratory  and  spend  his  entire  life 
ignoring  these  basic  principles  which  will  play  the 
decisive  role  in  Man's  future. 

To  expect  that  the  waterways  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  world  can  be  endlessly  filled  with  gar- 
bage without  causing  an  unwanted  and  disastrous 
effect  is  not  only  an  unscientific  position,  it  is  also 
a  stupid  one.  Perhaps  there  once  was  a  time,  many 
is,  by  anyone's  reckoning,  a  substantial  amount, 
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to  be  infinite  in  extent,  and  when  the  atmosphere 
seemed  capable  of  diluting  and  dissipating  what- 
ever substance  was  placed  in  it.  If  ever  there  were 
such  a  time,  it  is  certainly  now  past.  The  limits  of 
both  air  and  water  in  the  squalid  role  of  garbage 
disposal  are  now  clearly  apparent. 

If  these  things  are  true,  if  the  facts  are  correct, 
if  the  danger  is  so  great  and  the  disaster  so  near, 
then  one  is  prompted  to  ask  a  very  simple  question: 
why  do  we  continue  this  sorry  process?  The  an- 
swer, sad  to  say,  is  as  simple  as  the  question: 
briefly  put,  we  want  to  do  things  on  the  cheap.  It 
is  cheaper  to  put  our  sewer  pipe  into  the  lake  or  our 
open  flue  into  the  air  than  it  is  to  do  it  another 
way.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  we  can  proudly  show 
the  stockholders  a  fatter  profit.  That  we  are  con- 
tributing to  the  destruction  of  the  national,  or 
global,  patrimony  is  a  matter  that  we  will  defer 
until  a  future  meeting.  And,  after  things  become 
unbearable,  and  we  are  forced  to  clean  up  the  mess 
of  our  own  making,  a  mess  from  which  we  have 
profited,  we  will  probably  condemn  the  government 
for  its  socialism,  when,  at  last,  it  establishes  regula- 
tions in  response  to  public  outcry. 

Such  is  the  sordid  character  of  the  problem.  How 
many  income  and  expense  statements  in  our  land 
show  fully  on  the  expense  side  an  amount  equal 
to  the  destruction  the  companies  are  causing  to  the 
environment?  Very  few,  if  any.  If  an  industry  de- 
stroys the  fish  of  a  river,  how  much  has  it  destroy- 
ed? Suppose  the  fish  catch  were  only  $10,000 
per  year,  and  the  pulp  mill  which  killed  the  river 
had  a  tax  base  of  $10,000,000.  The  river  seems 
to  compare  unfavorably.  But  consider  that  the  river 
might  last  10,000  years.  What  then? 

In  sum,  we  are  applying  only  the  test  of  short- 
run  economic  advantage.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  our 
situation.  We  are  buying  immediate  advantage  and 
paying  for  it  ivith  the  precious  coinage  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  are  hanking  our  money  and  making  a 
charge  against  our  children. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  not  envisioned  by  the 
great  Prophets  of  Modern  Science  and  Technology. 
They  spoke  of  seeking  to  harness  Nature  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  That  is  not  what  we  are  currently 
eneaeed  UDon.  Rather,  we  are  bludgeoning  Nature, 
and  we  are  achieving  momentary  benefits.  But  only 
momentary.  For  Nature  does  not  bludgeon  very 
well.  She  has  weapons  we  know  not  of,  and  she  en- 
forces— rigidly — the  laws,  some  of  which  we  do 


know.  One  in  particular,  Newton's  Third,  has  not 
been  repealed. 

It  is  easy,  I  realize  while  watching  a  piece  of 
earth-moving  equipment  the  size  of  a  house,  to  be- 
come afflicted  with  a  thrill  of  megalomania.  It  is 
possible,  as  one  watches  a  hillside  disappear,  to 
know  arrogance,  so  great  is  the  power  of  modern 
technology;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  indulgence.  It  has 
been  experienced  before,  and  the  Greeks  called  it 
Hubris,  or  arrogance  before  the  gods,  and  punish- 
ment for  Hubris  was  both  swift  and  great. 

We,  in  our  own  time,  are  no  exception  to  the 
inflexible  rule.  On  the  contrary,  because  of  our 
greater  power  we  are  more  susceptible  to  its  ulti- 
mate operation.  Those  who  think  that  they  can 
continue  indefinitely  to  draw  their  present  afflu- 
ence as  a  kind  of  charge  against  a  future  which 
they  will  somehow  manage  to  subvert  when  the 
time  comes,  are  engaged  in  a  tragic  game  of  self- 
deceit.  And  they  carry  all  of  us  along  in  their 
wake.  They  teach  us  that  consumption  is  really 
production,  that  resource  shrinkage  is  really  eco- 
nomic "growth,"  and  that  Heaven-on-Earth  lies 
just  around  the  next  breakthrough. 

But  all  this  is  just  a  postponement  of  the  event- 
ual reckoning.  Staving  off  disaster  and  calling  it 
"Progress"  has  an  unmistakable  Orwellian  ring. 
And  to  the  extent  that  retribution  might  be  slower 
in  coming,  it  will  be  greater  when  it  arrives. 

If  we  are  to  stop  this  downward  spiral,  if  we  are 
to  cleanse  our  environment,  if  we  are  to  end  this 
gigantic  hemorrhaging  of  our  resources,  then  all  of 
us,  scientists,  and  concerned  laymen  alike,  must 
alert  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  problems  we  now 
face. 

Our  very  survival  as  a  free  society  depends  upon 
the  successful  spreading  of  such  vital  information. 
If  our  citizens  are  not  informed,  really  informed, 
informed  without  varnish  or  vapid  slogans,  they 
cannot  make  valid  decisions.  And  if  they  cannot 
make  valid  decisions,  then  the  future  of  our  Demo- 
cracy lies  in  jeopardy. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  good  life  for  ourselves 
and  those  who  come  after  us,  and  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  individual  citizens  in  our  society, 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  long-range, 
permanent  interests  of  that  society.  The  awful 
consequences  of  our  continued  failure  in  such  a 
fundamental  enterprise  will  surpass  the  wrath  of 
Olympus.  ^ 


THE  first  few  lines  of  this 
month's  Skipper  might  be 
termed  "Our  Behavior  Pat- 
tern For  The  First  Quar- 
ter." In  just  a  few  words, 
let  us  see  what  the  State's  boat- 
ers have  been  up  to. 

Accident  wise,  we  are  far  bet- 
ter off  than  last  year.  Records 
maintained  by  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  show  fewer 
deaths  resulting  from  boating 
accidents  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1967  as  compared  to  1966. 
Twelve  fatalities  were  reported 
for  1966,  four  have  been  report- 
ed for  1967. 

What  about  violations  in  gen- 
eral? How  have  we  been  behav- 
ing? Here,  the  picture  is  similar 
to  years  past.  As  one  would  ex- 
pect, the  number  of  boats  on  the 
water  increased  from  January  to 
March.  This,  of  course,  means 
more  boats  checked  and  more 
violations  found  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period.  Violations  which 
are  most  numerous  include  oper- 
ating without  proper  registra- 
tion, improper  life  saving  de- 
vices, lighting  violations  and 
improper  display  of  numbers. 
There  are  others  but  it  may 
behoove  each  of  us  to  check  our 
own  equipment  in  the  categories 
mentioned. 

Why  People  Buy 
Fishing  is  still  "king"  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  boating  survey, 
reports  the  Evinrude  News  Serv- 
ice. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the 
outboard  motor  buyers  of  1966 
ranked  fishing  as  the  No.  1  rea- 
son for  the  purchase.  The  annual 
battle  of  angler  vs.  lunker  will 
continue  again  this  summer. 
Some  28  million  people  will  "wet 
a  line"  and  spend  more  than  $300 
million  on  rods,  poles,  reels  and 
an  assortment  of  good  luck 
charms. 

Cruising,  either  close  to  home 
or  long  distance  junkets,  is  the 
second  most  popular  reason  for 
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buying  an  outboard.  With  the 
continuing  improvement  of  wa- 
terways and  water-front  facili- 
ties, this  boating  activity  is  sure 
to  increase  in  popularity. 

Family  camping  has  also  given 
cruising  a  boost.  Boat-camping 
can  be  a  real  budget-minded  fam- 
ily vacation. 

Water  skiing,  once  the  sport  of 
millionaries,  ranks  as  the  third 
most  popular  reason.  An  estimat- 
ed 9  million  people — young  and 
old — will  holler  "hit  it"  this  sum- 
mer. 

Enrollment  Increase 
Enrollment  in  the  free  course 
of  Piloting  and  Small  Boat  Hand- 
ling being  offered  to  the  public 
this  past  spring  by  nine  local 
Squadrons  in  District  27  of  the 
U.  S.  Power  Squadrons  reached 
an  all  time  high. 

District  Educational  Officer 
John  Marshall  reported  that  over 
500  persons  had  enrolled  in 
spring  classes  at  Charlotte,  Win- 
ston-Salem, Raleigh,  Morehead 
City,  Wilmington,  Jacksonville, 
Kinston,  Durham  and  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. 

Marshall  said  the  largest  regis- 
tration was  in  Raleigh  where  130 
enrolled,  with  104  at  Morehead 
City,  and  over  60  in  Charlotte. 

The  courses,  offered  free  to  the 
public  in  the  Spring  and  Fall, 
are  a  tradition  with  the  U.  S. 
Power  Squadrons  throughout  the 
nation  and  last  year  were  attend- 
ed by  49,780  boating  enthusiasts 
throughout  the  nation,  and  602 
in  District  27. 

The  ten-week  course  emphasiz- 
es proper  and  safe  handling  of 
all  types  and  sizes  of  boats,  sea- 
manship, rules  of  the  road,  navi- 
gation aids,  regulations,  equip- 
ment, charts,  compass  and  safety. 
Water  Pollution  By  Oil 
and  Refuse 

Local  Notice  To  Mariners,  pub- 


lished by  Headquarters  Fifth 
Coast  Guard  District,  quite  often 
offers  information  of  general  in- 
terest. The  following  is  another 
excerpt  from  that  publication. 

Federal  laws  and  treaties  gen- 
erally prohibit: 

a.  Discharge  of  oil  or  oily 
wastes  from  vessels  into  the 
water  within  50  miles  of 
the  U.  S.  coast  line. 

b.  Discharge  of  oil  in  any  form 
from  a  vessel  into  territor- 
rial  waters  of  the  U.  S.  and 
inland  waters  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows. 

c.  Putting  refuse  from  the 
shore  or  a  vessel  into  the 
navigable  waters  or  tribu- 
taries of  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

Reports  of  violation  of  water 
pollution  laws  should  be  directed 
to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  source  of  pol- 
lution. 

Copy  of  "Lunker  Lore" 

We  think  you'll  enjoy  reading 
this  complimentary  copy  of  Evin- 
rude's  new  publication,  "Lunker 
Lore."  This  informative  16-page 
booklet  is  mentioned  in  two  stor- 
ies in  this  issue  of  Boating  News 
and  Features.  "Lunker  Lore"  is 
available  by  writing  Evinrude 
Motors,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
or  from  local  Evinrude  outboard 
dealers. 

A  22-minute,  full  color  motion 
picture,  also  entitled,  "Lunker 
Lore,"  is  part  of  this  special 
"fisherman's  package."  The  film 
highlights  the  success  of  noted 
angler  Buck  Perry  as  he  prac- 
tices the  art  of  motor  trolling.  A 
recent  winner  in  the  Michigan 
Outdoor  Writers  annual  film  fes- 
tival, "Lunker  Lore"  is  available 
free  for  television  use,  club  or 
organization  showings.  Prints 
may  be  obtained  through  fran- 
chised  Evinrude  dealers.  ^ 


Southern  Area  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Cmdr.  Harry  Gross  presents  Basic  Seaman- 
ship Course  completion  certificates  to  Raleigh  area  graduates.  Flotilla  91  Vice  Cmdr. 
S.  L.  Haywood  is  at  right.  The  8-lesson  course  was  completed  by  97  boaters. 
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by  John  R.  Parker,  Jr. 

|  S  there  a  reasonably  clean,  small  stream  near 
your  home?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  check  a  little 
closer.  Is  the  stream  small  enough  to  be  negotiated 
with  waders,  yet  deep  enough  to  sustain  a  fish  popu- 
lation? If  the  answer  is  yes  again,  then  you  have  the 
makings  for  some  fine,  uncrowded  and  peaceful  fish- 
ing fun. 

The  "near  home"  stream  of  which  we  are  think- 
ing will  offer  more  fishing  than  a  first  glance  may 
reveal.  True,  these  streams  are  at  times  fished  heavily 
near  bridges,  but  50  or  so  yards  upstream  or  down- 
stream they  seldom  see  a  hook. 

A  pair  of  waders  and  light  spinning  tackle  will  al- 
low you  to  fish  the  stream  like  it  has  never  been 
fished  before.  Hip  boots  are  usually  not  quite  enough. 
Of  course,  a  pair  of  wading  shoes  will  do,  but  per- 
sonally, I  like  something  between  me  and  the  water! 
And  in  the  spring  of  the  year  even  the  eastern  warm 
water  streams,  which  we  are  primarily  considering,  are 
cool. 

Where  do  you  fish?  Locate  a  section  of  stream  with 
a  reasonably  hard  bottom,  sand  or  gravel.  This  will 
offer  good  footing.  The  section  should  have  deep 
pools,  cut  banks,  and  an  occasional  stump  or  downed 
tree  for  fish  shelters. 

Fish  slowly  and  cast  accurately  to  any  likely  look- 
ing fish  hangout. 

What  will  you  catch?  Robin,  bluegill,  bass  and 
pike  (chain  pickerel)  will  make  up  the  largest  por- 
tion of  your  ctach  in  most  eastern  streams.  The  ex- 
treme southeastern  section  of  the  state,  in  addition  to 
the  above  fish,  will  offer  the  scrappy  red  fin  pike, 
but  that's  a  story  in  itself. 

Try  wading  for  variety.  Even  if  you  don't  land  a 
two-pound  bass  or  1  8-ounce  robin  on  your  first  trip, 
you  will  find  the  change  of  pace  one  that  you  may 
want  to  make  often. 
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Not  a  trout,  but  a  scrappy  robin  is  the  object  of  this  angler's 
delight.  The  fisherman  wades  eastern  streams  for  variety.  Be- 
low, useful  equipment  to  go  with  light  spinning  tackle  in- 
cludes creel,  small  tackle  box  with  assorted  lures.  Polaroid 
sunglasses  give  a  better  view  of  stream  bottom. 
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Regardless  of  how  beaten  the  path,  a 
few  casts  under  or  near  the  bridge  may 
yield  a  good  fish.  Stretches  like  this 
(left)  seem  to  beckon  you  around  "just 
one  more  bend."  Fish  like  shelter,  and 
this  stump  may  hide  a  good  fish.  Try  it. 


This  plump  robin  fell  for  a  #1  spinner,  but  the  authd 
generally  prefers  a  0  size.  A  few  casts  near  a  Sand- 
hills bridge  resulted  in  this  variety  catch  (below), 
two  redfin  and  one  chain  pickerel,  and  a  warmouth. 
Not  a  large  catch  (lower  right),  but  taken  under 
pleasant  conditions  from  an  unspoiled  stream. 
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NCE  again  Summer  is  in 
the  air.  The  leaves  are  in  green 
splendor,  flowers  are  in  bloom, 
folks  are  shedding  their  late 
spring  jackets  and  vacations  are 
just  around  the  corner. 

Summer  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  we  get  out,  go  places,  and 
do  things.  One  thing  that  attracts 
many  of  us  are  God's  creations. 
The  favorites  of  many  are  the 
forest,  lakes,  and  mountains. 

What  could  be  more  perfect 
than  camping  in  the  cool  forests 
in  the  warm  summer  time  beside 
a  lake  or  stream  with  the  crystal 
water  sparkling  in  the  June  sun- 
shine. Or  maybe  you  would  pre- 
fer to  be  sitting  on  a  creek  bank 
in  the  shade  of  a  big  tree,  fish- 
ing. Or  is  there  some  other  image 
that  represents  summer  in  your 
mind? 

Summer  time  isn't  always  pic- 
tured in  these  images.  For  in- 
stance, a  forest  ranger  might  pic- 
ture a  family  of  campers  enjoy- 
ing a  cool  day  beside  a  stream  or 
lake.  They  are  laughing,  picnick- 
ing and  swimming.  Everyone  is 
happy  and  having  a  good  time. 
Such  a  good  time  in  fact,  that 
they  do  not  think  to  douse  their 
fire,  or  clean  up  their  litter.  One 
spark  is  left  of  their  fire.  After 
they  leave,  this  one  spark  soon 
becomes  a  flicker  of  flame  and 
more  and  more  until — leaves,  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  some  grass 


and  then  there  is  fire.  One  little 
fire  and  then  it  spreads.  Then 
fire  everywhere,  burning  every- 
thing in  sight;  the  trees,  the  flow- 
ers, the  ground  and  the  homes  of 
many  helpless  animals. 

There  is  confusion.  Animals  are 
running,  seeking  a  refuge  from 
the  fire;  there  are  hot,  sweaty, 
excited  men  and  equipment  mov- 
ing in,  and  even  among  the  men 
there  is  a  sense  of  fear  only  wild 
fire  can  bring. 

Which  scene  do  you  prefer? 
The  first  or  the  second? 

Early  in  the  1950's,  the  Forest 
Service  created  Smoky  The  Bear 
as  their  symbol  of  forest  safety. 
Smoky's  picture  was  posted 
throughout  the  nation  with  the 
caption,  "ONLY  YOU  CAN  PRE- 
VENT FOREST  FIRES,"  and  he 
was  pointing  his  finger  at  YOU. 
Do  you  know  Smoky's  ABC's  for 
fire  prevention?  "Always  be  sure 
that  fire  is  out.  -Break  that  match. 
Crush  that  cigarette." 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of 
Smoky?  He  and  his  family  lived 
in  a  large  forest.  They  were  an 
average,  typical  family  and  were 
very  happy  in  their  forest  home. 
Then  one  day,  panic  came  to  the 
entire  forest.  All  the  creatures 
were  in  an  uproar.  The  forest 
was  on  fire.  In  the  excitement,  a 
small  cub  became  separated  from 
his  mother  and  father.  He  was 
all  alone  and  didn't  know  what 


This  will  be  a  page,  sometimes 
two,  devoted  to  ideas  and  features 
of  particular  interest  to  the  young 
conservationist.  We  hope  that 
there  will  be  things  here  that  will 
make  all  of  us  better  outdoor  citi- 
zens. 


to  do.  He  saw  all  the  other  ani- 
mals running  for  their  lives,  so 
he  ran  too,  just  as  hard  as  he 
could  run.  Everything  around 
him  was  hot  and  the  ground  was 
burning  his  feet,  but  he  kept  on 
running. 

Many  hours  later,  the  fire  was 
out.  Animals  were  wandering 
hopelessly  looking  for  food  and 
shelter.  One  lone  cub  was  seek- 
ing his  mother  and  father  who 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.  With 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  wandered  off 
by  himself  to  cry  a  while.  That 
was  when  he  was  found  by  two 
forest  rangers  that  were  looking 
over  the  remains  left  by  the  fire. 
They  took  the  cub  into  their  care 
and  raised  him,  giving  him  the 
name  of  Smoky  because  he  was 
found  in  the  drifting  smoke  after 
the  fire. 

That  is  why  Smoky  wants 
everyone  to  be  especially  careful 
when  they  are  in  or  around  the 
forests  and  woods  in  our  nation 
and  state.  He  doesn't  want  other 
baby  animals  to  be  without  their 
mother  and  father  or  home  the 
way  he  was;  he  wants  us  to  have 
our  woodlands  to  enjoy. 

Summer  time  is  here,  and  a  lot 
of  us  are  going  to  be  on  camping 
trips  and  hikes.  Summer  time 
also  is  the  time  for  us  to  be 
especially  careful  with  fire  in  any 
form.  Will  you  help? 

Ralph  Mears 


North  Carolina  State  library 


THE  early  rays  of  sun  slant- 
ed through  the  haze  of  fog 
on  this  October  morning, 
warming  the  frost-bitten  ground 
and  the  autumn-colored  leaves  in 
the  hills  of  Graham  County.  This 
day,  the  official  opening  of  the 
1966  wild  boar  season,  would  be 
the  beginning  of  some  of  the  fin- 
est hunting  ever  offered  on  the 
Santeetlah  Wildlife  Management 
Area. 

Long  before  daylight,  members 
of  the  first  bear-boar  party  dog 
hunt  were  filling  the  woods  to 
take  pre-arranged  "stands,"  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  most  rugged 
game  animals  of  North  Carolina, 
the  European  wild  boar. 

This  tenacious  animal,  built 
for  endurance  with  powerful 
shoulders  and  narrow  hips,  brist- 
ling mane  and  razor-sharp  tusks 
capable  of  slashing  man  and 
beast  with  death-dealing  speed, 
is  the  foremost  factor  that  ac- 
counted for  the  sleepless  night  of 
October  13  for  numerous  hunters 
of  this  mountainous  region. 

The  stillness  of  this  magic 
morning  was  suddenly  shattered 
by  the  tumultous  baying  of  two 
excited  hounds  that  had  just 
stuck  cold  noses  in  a  warm  bed 
recently  vacated  by  a  ridge  run- 
ning "tusker."  Dog  handlers, 
straining  to  hold  their  excited 
hounds  on  leash,  listened  intently 
to  determine  which  direction  the 
boar  was  going  to  run.  Then  at 
the  precise  moment,  each  dog 
was  released,  one  by  one,  into 
the  race  until  the  entire  moun- 
tainside was  caught  up  in  the 
frenzy  of  the  chase. 

For  three  hours  this  157  pound 
package  of  dynamite,  commonly 
called  a  "hog,"  carried  his  adver- 
versaries  over  towering  ridges, 
through  deep  coves  and  under 
laurel  higher  than  a  man's  head, 
thick  enough  to  walk  on,  until 
the  less  hearty  of  the  pack  fell 
back  and  left  him  to  deal  with 
only  that  awesome  breed  of  can- 
ine, the  "catch  dog."  The  catch 
dog,  half  hound  and  half  bulldog 
and  most  surely  spawned 
straight  out  of  hell,  knows  what 
the  job  is  and  how  to  go  about  it. 
Three  dogs  out  of  the  original 


ten  now  began  to  clos^^jl?Khe 

boar,  forcing  him  to  stand  and 
fight.  The  boar  chose  his  place 
of  battle  well.  Holeing  up  in  a 
small  creek  in  the  middle  of  a 
laurel  thicket,  his  jet-black,  shoe- 
button  eyes  flashing,  he  await- 
ed his  opponents  with  utter  calm- 
ness, a  trait  found  only  in  those 
who  know  little  fear. 

The  first  of  the  dogs,  a  young 
inexperienced  pup,  blundered 
head-long  into  the  thicket  and 
was  met  by  the  full  fury  of  the 
boar.  His  life  was  spared  only 
by  the  close  pursuit  of  two  vet-' 
eran  "kill  hounds"  and  their 
lightning  rushes  for  the  throat, 
ears  and  flank  of  their  quarry. 

The  tremendous  impact  of  con- 
tact could  be  heard  a  long  way 
and  the  nearest  hunter  raced 
for  the  scene  of  battle.  Outside 
the  blood-spattered  laurel  thick- 
et, the  hunter  paused.  Rivers  of 

FOR  DIED 


by  Jack  Dockery 

sweat  rolled  down  his  back  as 
he  realized  the  moment  that  the 
boar  discovered  his  presence,  it 
would  most  surely  forsake  the 
dogs  and  concentrate  its  full  at- 
tack on  him. 

EaSING  to  the  edge  of  the 
thicket,  he  discovered  that  the 
boar  was  fully  occupied  with 
three  battling  canines,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  he  placed  a 
well-aimed  rifle  shot  into  the 
head  of  the  boar.  The  race  was 
over  and  success  the  hunter's. 

This  scene  was  repeated  many 
times  as  the  hunting  season  pro- 
gressed and  each  day's  activities 
were  rehashed  by  the  campfires 
at  night  after  a  full  stomach  of 
barbecued  pork.  A  few  shirt  tails 
were  also  good-naturedly  cut 
from  the  backs  of  luckless  hunt- 


ers who  had  missed  shots  and 
allowed  the  game  to  escape.  Sad 
moments  were  also  experienced 
over  the  loss  of  a  prized  dog  that 
did  not  return  from  an  encounter 
with  this  ferocious  animal. 

As  the  days  grew  colder  and 
the  snow  began  to  fall,  the  "still 
hunter"  came  into  his  own.  Un- 
der prime  hunting  conditions, 
many  hunters  successfully  stalk- 
ed this  elusive  animal  and  found 
their  moment  of  truth  along  a 
rugged  trail  or  in  a  rocky  bluff 
near  the  lair  of  the  boar. 

Although  dog  hunting  for  wild 
boar  is  certainly  an  exciting  way 
to  hunt,  more  kills  were  made 
last  season  by  the  men  who  hunt- 
ed without  them.  This  type  of 
bunting  is  open  to  everyone  and 
the  thrill  of  the  hunt  is  unique. 
Most  men,  utilizing  their  hunting 
skills  and  pitting  them  against 
the  cunning  and  stamina  of  the 
boar,  find  this  sport  to  be  the 
most  thrilling  and  dangerous  of 
all  big  game  hunts  in  our  state. 

The  Santeetlah  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  37,  168  acres  of 
man-sized  country  in  Graham 
County,  is  the  established  home 
of  the  wild  boar.  This  area,  man- 
aged under  a  co-operative  agree- 
ment between  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  pro- 
vides ideal  habitat  for  the  wild 
boar.  Its  numbers  have  grown 
from  an  original  stocking  of  ap- 
proximately 15  animals  to  a  pop- 
ulation of  well  over  300. 

Hunting  for  this  critter  may  be 
done  in  three  different  ways.  Big 
Santeetlah  (Checking  Station  No. 
2)  holds  nine,  two-day  bear-boar 
party  hunts  with  dogs  each  year 
and  Barkers  Creek  (Checking 
Station  No.  1)  holds  approxi- 
mately 14  still  hunts  for  bear  and 
boar  annually.  Applications  must 
be  made  to  the  Wildlife  Resourc- 
es Commission  for  the  bear-boar 
hunts  on  Big  Santeetlah  but  the 
still  hunts  on  Barkers  Creek  are 
administered  on  a  daily  check-in, 
check-out  basis. 

For  extraordinary  thrills  and 
long  lasting  memories,  try  hunt- 
ing this  great  champion  of  the 
animal  world.  You  will  find  him 
a  most  worthy  opponent  because 
there  is  more  to  hunting  wild 
boar  than  just  the  meat. 
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by  J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 


of  numerous  cold-blooded,  strictly  aquatic,  water- 
breathing  craniate  vertebrates  having  limbs  (when 
present)  developed  as  fins,  and  typically  a  long, 
scaly,  somewhat  tapering  body  ending  in  a  broad 
vertical  caudal  fin."  Wow!  When  you  look  at  a 
bream  you  would  never  think  he  was  all  of  that, 
would  you? 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  fish,  and 
many  of  them  are  so  unusual  in  their  characteris- 
tics and  structure,  that  anything  we  say  about  fish 
as  a  group  must  be  accepted  as  a  generality.  In 
nearly  every  respect  it  is  possible  to  find  some  spe- 
cies which  will  prove  to  be  the  exception  to  any 
general  statement.  Now  in  order  to  see  what  a  fish 
really  is,  let's  look  back  a  few  hundred  million  years 
and  see  where  he  came  from.  At  the  beginning  of 
life,  all  animals  lived  in  the  water.  They  had  to 
because  there  wasn't  any  other  place  to  live. 

The  earliest  forms  of  animals  were  one-celled 
jelly-like  affairs.  Through  the  millions  of  years  ad- 
ditional cells  were  added  to  some  individuals;  and 
as  they  became  more  complex,  some  of  them  ac- 
quired a  protective  coating  on  the  outside.  We 
might  imagine  that  they  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  present  day  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  and  snails. 
What  actually  happened  was  that  they  developed 
skeletons  on  the  outside  of  their  bodies. 

Then  along  about  five  hunded  million  years  ago, 
nature  tried  a  radical  experiment.  An  animal  de- 
veloped which  had  its  skeleton  on  the  inside  in 
the  form  of  a  backbone,  with  various  other  bones 
attached  to  it.  It  was  from  such  an  ancestor  that  all 
the  vertebrate  animals  must  have  developed 
through  the  years.  This  change  was  not  made  sud- 
denly. Nature  experimented  with  the  new  model 
by  preserving  the  outside  protection  and  making 
the  interior  skeleton  of  a  relatively  soft  cartilage. 

By  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  years  ago,  the 
newest  models  had  lost  some  of  the  armor  plating 
on  the  back  part  of  the  body,  but  still  had  a  shell- 
like covering  over  the  front  part  for  protection. 
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Of  course  they  could  move  around  a  lot  better 
when  their  tails  could  be  used  to  push  them 
through  the  water.  The  ones  which  developed  this 
change  could  move  around  and  hunt  food  better 
than  their  neighbors,  so  they  were  able  to  survive 
and  propagate  their  kind.  As  nature  made  changes 
permitting  greater  freedom  of  movement,  the  ar- 
mor protection  was  lost  through  the  years  until 
we  find  the  fish  of  today  with  bony  plates  covering 
his  head  but  none  behind  it.  As  the  exterior  skele- 
ton was  lost,  it  was  necessary  for  the  interior  skele- 
ton to  become  rigid  enough  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  body.  It  was  through  some  such  chain  of 
events  that  the  "teleosts"  or  bony  fishes  were  de- 
rived. They  constitute  nearly  all  fish  as  we  know 
them  today. 

Some  interesting  remnants  of  old  models  which 
still  survive  in  our  time  are  the  sturgeons,  which 
must  have  changed  very  little,  and  the  sharks  and 
rays  which  still  have  skeletons  of  cartilage. 

Of  course  nature  tried  a  lot  of  new  models  of 
fish  along  the  way,  in  addition  to  the  one  that  de- 
veloped into  our  modern  fishes.  When  the  land 
mass  came  up  out  of  the  ocean,  some  fish  developed 
special  breathing  apparatus  so  that  they  could  use 
air  directly,  and  moved  out  onto  the  land.  Their 
fins  developed  into  more  useful  forms  for  land 
travel.  From  these  early  forms  came  the  amphi- 
bians, including  the  frogs  and  salamanders.  Most 
of  our  fish  still  have  air  bladders  today  which 
their  ancestors  used  for  breathing  air.  In  some  of 
our  fish  the  air  bladder  is  no  longer  connected  to 
the  throat;  but  some,  like  the  gar,  still  use  it  to 
some  extent  for  taking  oxygen  from  the  air. 

T"  ODAY  we  still  have  a  fish  which  can  crawl  up 
out  of  the  water  and  move  around  on  his  fins  on  the 
land.  This  little  fellow,  resembling  a  sculpin,  is 
even  said  to  make  a  fair  attempt  at  climbing  trees. 

Among  the  new  models  of  amphibians  developed 
by  nature,  some  were  so  modified  that  they  did  not 
have  to  go  back  into  the  water  in  order  to  live. 
These  were  the  early  reptiles,  some  of  which  pro- 

The  coelacanth  is  truly  a  living  fossil.  It  astounded  scientists 
when  it  was  hauled  from  South  African  waters  in  1938.  They 
were  believed  extinct  fifty  million  years! 
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The  story  of  the  "fish"  began  long  before  these  creatures  of  the  Creta- 
ceous Period  roamed  the  countryside  some  63  to  135-million  years  ago. 


duced  the  ancestors  of  the  snakes  and  lizards  of  to- 
day. 

That  took  millions  of  years,  of  course,  and  in  a 
few  more  million  years  some  of  the  reptiles  climbed 
trees  and  developed  a  hair-like  body  covering. 
Eventually  their  continued  modifications  produced 
feathers  and  made  it  possible  for  them  to  fly.  Thus 
the  forerunners  of  today's  birds  came  into  being. 
Another  new  model  of  the  time  developed  hair  and 
mammary  glands,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  all 
the  mammals  on  earth  today. 

To  get  back  to  our  fish  of  today,  we  find  that 
some  of  them  have  one  pair  of  fins  near  the  head 
and  the  other  pair  farther  back  along  the  body. 
This  is  the  generalized  animal  structure  of  having 
a  pair  of  appendages  near  each  end  of  the  body. 
A  dog  has  front  legs  and  back  legs;  a  bird  has  its 
forward  appendages  modified  into  wings;  and  a 
frog  has  his  rear  appendages  considerably  modified 
for  jumping  instead  of  walking.  Less  specialized 
fish  such  as  the  trout,  salmon,  pickerel,  suckers, 
and  the  like,  have  a  pair  of  fins  near  the  head  and 
another  pair  of  fins  farther  back. 

Some  of  our  modern  fish  have  become  still  more 
specialized,  such  as  the  bass,  bream,  and  crappie, 
and  have  both  pairs  of  fins  near  the  head.  In  this 
respect  they  are  a  new  model,  more  advanced  than 
the  ones  from  which  they  were  derived. 

Imagine  how  it  would  look,  if  a  dog's  hind  legs 
moved  up  to  the  front  part  of  its  chest.  It  would 
not  need  hips  any  more  because  all  of  its  legs 
would  be  attached  to  the  girdle  of  bones  which 
now  support  the  front  legs.  It  probably  would  be 
pretty  awkward  to  get  around  with  such  an  ar- 
rangement, and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  nature 
has  not  seen  fit  to  make  such  a  change  in  mam- 
mals. If  you  remember  the  last  bass  you  caught, 
though,  you  can  be  sure  that  he  had  no  trouble  in 
moving  around,  and  it  may  be  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  of  some  benefit  to  the  fish.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  let's  let  him  have  it! 

A 

#\LL  of  the  animals  living  in  the  water  are  not 
fish.  The  porpoise  and  the  whale,  for  example,  are 


mammals  which  give  birth  to  living  young  and 
nurse  them  just  as  other  mammals  do.  In  these 
changes  we  have  been  talking  about,  they  derived 
from  mammals  which  had  learned  to  live  on  land. 
For  some  reason,  a  few  species  of  mammals  decided 
to  go  back  and  live  in  the  ocean  as  their  ancestors 
had  done  long  before.  Their  appendages  and  gen- 
eral body  shape  became  modified  for  living  in  the 
water,  until  now  they  look  more  like  fish  than 
mammals,  as  we  know  them.  We  can  tell  that 
they  are  mammals,  though,  because  they  breathe 
air  exclusively,  have  mammary  glands,  and  have 
a  constant  body  temperature. 

It  is  one  characteristic  of  fish  that  they  have  no 
thermostat  to  regulate  their  temperature,  and  their 
bodies  are  always  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  which  they  live.  Most 
fish  have  scales,  but  a  few  have  changed  and  lost 
them  or  have  never  had  any.  Some  fish,  like  the 
eels,  have  lost  nearly  all  their  fins.  Probably  it  is 
because  there  are  so  many  differences  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  fish  that  Mr.  Webster  had  to  use  such 
a  complicated  definition  to  describe  them.  There's 
no  doubt  about  it.  Fish  certainly  are  peculiar 
people!  ^ 
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by  Noble  S.  Proctor 


T  is  a  warm  night  in  late  May.  The  repeated 
calls  of  Chuck-will's-widows  echo  from  the 


surrounding  pinewoods  as  a  myriad  of  mosquitoes 
dance  over  the  swamplands  and  a  pale  moon  slowly 
rises  above  the  horizon.  From  local  marsh  or 
swamplands  and  sphagnum  bogs  in  particular, 
comes  an  unusual  sound.  A  series  of  repetitious, 
monotone  "quonk,  quonk,  quonk"  calls.  The  mak- 
er of  these  unusual  notes,  is  one  of  the  least  ob- 
served amphibians  native  to  North  America.  The 
Anderson's  or  Pine  Barrens  Treefrog  (Hyla  ander- 
soni) .  Its  "rareness",  if  it  can  be  called  that,  is 
due  more  to  its  elusiveness  than  to  its  actual  num- 
bers. For  on  some  nights,  when  conditions  are 
just  right,  the  air  rings  with  their  distinctive  calls. 

Anderson's  Treefrog  was  discovered  near  Ander- 
son, North  Carolina  in  1864.  Only  six  specimens 
were  seen  between  that  date  and  1906!  Six  in  42 
years.  Since,  somewhat  more  has  been  learned  of 
its  habits,  and  it  is  now  somewhat  easier  to  find, 
if  the  person  is  willing  to  endure  some  uncomfort- 
able situations  and  spend  some  time  researching 
and  hunting  them. 

First  of  all,  the  species  is  quite  unusual  in  that 
it  has  a  split  range.  The  Pine  Barrens  of  New  Jer- 
sey contain  a  good  sized  population,  and  the  only 
other  place  they  can  be  found,  are  the  local  colonies 
in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Quite  a  unique  am- 
phibian in  this  case  alone. 

Secondly,  finding  it  is  extremely  difficult.  But 
all  effort  put  into  a  search  is  well  worth  it,  as  it 
is  the  gem  of  the  amphibian  world. 

Knowing  its  call  is  a  definite  aid  in  at  least  dis- 
covering where  a  colony  of  these  attractive  crea- 
tures live.  With  a  little  practice  and  close  concen- 
tration its  "quonk,  quonk,  quonk"  call  can  be  readi- 
ly separated  from  the  "queenk,  queenk"  or  "twang, 
twang,  twang"  notes  of  the  similar  sounding  Green 
Treefrog,  which  is  much  more  common  and  is 
usually  known  locally  as  the  "bell-frog"  or  "cow- 
bell frog." 

In  breeding  season,  it  prefers  the  shrubbery  and 
trees  that  rim  the  bogs  and  marshes.  From  a  leaf 
or  twig,  usually  eye  level  from  the  ground,  but  at 
times  from  the  water  itself  at  the  base  of  a  tussock, 
it  gives  its  call  rapidly  and  for  a  short  time.  Most 
often  a  burst  of  a  dozen  or  so  "quonks",  then  is 
silent.  There  is  a  tremendous  ventriloquial  quality 
to  the  call,  and  one  may  be  calling  three  feet  away 
and  sound  15!  This  can  be  quite  frustrating  when 
trying  to  secure  a  specimen.  The  best  way  to  locate 
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For  a  colorful  look  at  this  swamp  voice,  turn  to  the 
back  cover;  it  will  save  you  some  wetland  trudging! 

******* 

it  quickly  is  to  have  three  people  close  in  on  it  from 
different  directions  when  it  is  calling.  This  triangu- 
lation  method  puts  the  frog  right  in  the  center. 
When  all  people  are  at  the  spot  they  feel  it  is 
calling  from,  the  frog  can  be  quickly  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  group — or  at  least  most  of  the  time! 
When  approached,  it  crouches  in  position  and 
capture  is  very  easy.  They  are  often  very  tame 
and  will  sit  on  a  finger  tip  or  open  hand  in  a  very 
short  time.  Once  in  the  hand,  one  can  see  that  the 
slushing  through  the  swamplands  has  been  well 
worth  it. 

It  is  garbed  in  rich  emerald  green  for  the 
most  part  and  sporting  lavender  sides  outlined  in 
white.  Beneath  it  is  light  gray  or  buff.  The  lavender 
and  green  markings  on  the  legs  are  so  placed  as  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  wearing  gloves!  At 
the  tips  of  the  toes  are  small  suction  cups,  which 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  cling  to  just  about  any 
surface,  no  matter  how  smooth.  A  hidden  part  of 
their  beauty  lies  in  the  bright  golden  spots  lining 
the  inside  of  the  legs.  All  these  colors  combine  to 
make  it  the  most  colorful  member  of  the  family. 

When  feeding,  it  is  quite  acrobatic  in  pursuit  of 
insects;  at  times  just  saving  itself  from  falling, 
by  clinging  with  one  foot,  as  it  dangles  in  the  air 
and  gulps  down  its  prey.  . 

It  is  fond  of  most  insects,  with  mosquitoes  being 
high  on  its  list  of  favorites.  The  insects  are  cap- 
tured with  lightning  speed  and  quickly  swallowed. 
Most  of  the  time  it  appears  that  the  insects  are 
actually  disappearing  from  in  front  of  the  frog — 
quicker  than  the  eye  can  see! 

From  May  through  July  it  frequents  the  fore- 
mentioned  areas,  calling  nightly. 

When  calling,  the  throat  is  ballooned  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others  of  its  family.  At  times 
this  "balloon"  will  reach  a  size,  half  that  of  the 
body!  This  is  rapidly  deflated  when  the  call  is 
given  but  is  quickly  reinflated  for  another  series, 
which  follows  after  a  short  pause. 

If  all  is  successful  in  his  vocal  attempts  to  at- 
tract a  mate,  mating  takes  place  and  the  eggs  are 
laid  singly,  attached  to  some  form  of  underwater 
vegetation  or  debris.  This  done,  they  return  to 
their  pinewoods  home  for  the  duration  of  the  year 
until  spring  rolls  around  once  again. 

After  hatching,  the  young  spend  three  months 
in  the  tadpole  stage  before  joining  their  brightly 
colored  parents  on  land.  On  emergence  from  the 
water,  they  are  grayish  and  still  bear  a  remnant  of 
the  tadpole  tail.  This  remnant  slowly  disappears, 
and  as  it  does,  they  take  on  the  emerald  garb  of 
the  adult. 

With  the  coming  of  the  first  warm  rains  of 
spring,  it  then  takes  its  turn,  leaving  the  pine- 
woods, and  joining  the  marshlands'  ringing  "quonk, 
quonk,  quonk"  serenade,  for  all  to  hear. 

The  cycle,  for  the  Anderson's  Treefrog,  is  then 
complete!  ± 
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"TOddtifa  in  North  Carolina,, 
Announces  Photo  Contest 


RULES 
1 


Photographs  taken  in  North  Carolina,  by  North 
Carolina  residents,  which  show  any  native  North 
Carolina  wildlife  species  will  be  eligible. 

2.  Eligible  photographs  must: 

(a)  Be  taken  in  North  Carolina  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  July  31,  1967. 

(b)  Be  taken  and  submitted  by  residents  of 
North  Carolina. 

(c)  Show  native  North  Carolina  wildlife  spe- 
cies (any  animal,  fish,  bird,  insect,  etc.) 
General  outdoor  or  landscape  photographs 
should  not  be  submitted. 

3.  Only  black  and  white  prints  should  be  submit- 
ted. Do  not  send  negatives.  However,  negatives 
of  the  10  winning  photographs  must  be  submit- 
ted on  request. 

4.  DO  NOT  SUBMIT:  (a)  Prints  or  enlargements 
more  than  8x10  inches  in  size  (b)  Prints  with  re- 
touching or  art  work,  or  prints  made  from  nega- 
tives with  retouching  or  art  work;  (c)  composite 
pictures,  multiple  printing  or  montages;  (d)  fram- 
ed pictures. 

5.  Entrants  may  submit  as  many  photographs  as 
they  wish.  Each  photograph  should  be  sub- 
mitted as  a  separate  entry  and  each  entry  should 
include  with  the  submitted  photographs,  the  fol- 
lowing information  printed  on  an  8  x  10  sheet 
of  paper:  (a)  Name  of  entrant;  (b)  Complete  ad- 
dress and  zip  code  of  entrant;  (c)  Date  photo- 
graph was  taken;  (d)  Place  photograph  was  taken; 
(e)  Type  of  camera  used;  (f)  Type  of  film  used; 

(g)  Shutter  speed  and  f  stop  settings  used  (ex- 
cept for  photographs  taken  with  box  cameras); 

(h)  Type  of  flash  equipment  used  if  photographs 
were  not  taken  with  available  light. 

6.  Contest  is  open  only  to  amateur  photographers. 
No  photographer  who  earns  more  than  $100  per 
year  from  photographic  pursuits  will  be  consider- 
ed an  amateur. 

7.  All  entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  mid- 
night July  31,  1967.  Mail  entries  to:  WILDLIFE 
PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST,  Wildlife  Magazine, 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602. 

8.  All  photographs  submitted  become  the  property 
of  Wildlife  Magazine  and  will  not  be  returned. 

9.  First  prize  is  $25.00;  second  prize  is  $10.00; 
third  prize  is  $5.00;  seven  honorable  mention 
prizes  of  two-year  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  maga- 
zine. The  winning  photographs  and  honorable 
mentions  will  be  printed  in  Wildlife  magazine. 

10.  Photographs  will  be  judged  by  Wildlife  magazine 
on  the  basis  of  photographic  excellence,  and  the 
general  appeal  and  interest  of  the  subject.  The 
decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 
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JL  ROM  the  narrow  ditches  of  Pettigrew  State 
Park,  as  well  as  the  vast  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  various  bodies  of  water  in  between, 
come  the  fish.  Herring  fish,  to  be  unloaded  at  a 
fishery  located  on  the  Bertie  side  of  the  Chowan 
River.  By  pick-up  trucks,  cold  storage  trucks  and 
boats,  they  reach  their  destination. 

Thousands  of  wiggling,  shiny,  silvery  fish  are  pro- 
cessed daily  at  this  largest  fish  processing  plant 
in  the  country.  They  leave  the  plant  in  many 
varied  forms  for  the  commercial  markets.  For 
the  old-time  fish  lover,  there  is  the  ever-favorite 
salt  cured  herring.  Packed  in  wooden  buckets, 
reminiscent  of  the  smokehouse  barrel  of  yester- 
year, they're  still  a  big  seller.  For  the  modern  gen- 
ration,  these  same  herring  packed  in  polycel  bags, 
or  salt  herring  fillet  in  glass  jars  are  more  to 
their  liking.  Yet  a  more  recent  product,  the  vine- 
gar-cured fillets  packed  in  wine  sauce,  graces 
the  supermarket  shelves  along  with  the  exotic 
delicacies  of  other  worlds. 

The  fish  are  scaled  automatically,  but  they  are 
deheaded  and  gutted  by  dozens  of  women,  and  a 
few  men,  who  stand  at  a  cutting  table.  Their 
hands  literally  fly  as  they  skillfully  do  this  job. 
The  heads  and  entrails  are  thrown  into  a  slot  that 
carries  them  directly  to  the  scrap  houses.  There, 
the  dehydrating  plant  grinds  them  into  fish  meal, 
whose  protein  value  makes  it  desirable  for  livestock 
and  poultry  food. 

The  remainder  of  the  fish  is  fed  by  conveyor  to 
the  huge  salting  vats,  each  holding  35,000  to  40,000 
fish.  From  four  to  seven  days  later  they  are  re- 
moved, brined,  and  barreled.  At  the  canning  de- 
partment, where  the  buckets  of  fish  roe  have  been 
carried,  there  is  another  crew  of  women.  They  pick 
and  wash  the  roe  and  pack  it  into  cans.  These  cans, 
hermetically  sealed,  are  then  conveyed  to  the 
steam  ovens  to  be  processed.  The  clouds  of  hissing 
steam  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  fish  industry  as  is 
the  noise  of  clanging  machinery  or  the  smell  of 
the  fish  scrap  plants.  The  cans  of  roe  are  then 
labeled  for  markets  over  various  parts  of  this 
country. 

Another  area  that  is  a  busy  spot  is  the  skinning 
house.  Here,  deft  hands  remove  the  skins  of  vine- 
gar cured  fish.  They  are  later  rebarreled  and 
stored  in  four  cold  storage  houses  for  year-round 
use.  A  freezer  house  takes  care  of  the  smaller  her- 
ring in  the  form  of  frozen  bait.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  market  for  the  scales,  to  be  made 
into  costume  jewelry  and  artificial  flowers. 

In  the  peak  of  the  season,  which  extends  from 
the  last  of  February  to  the  first  of  May,  this  plant 
employs  daily  300  workers.  Two  fish  houses,  two 
roe  canning  nouses  and  two  fish  scrap  houses  keep 
employers  and  employees  busy  well  into  the  night 
on  many  occasions.  Barring  the  scales,  there  is  a 
use  for  everything  about  these  10  to  17  million 
herring  that  pass  through  Perry  Wynns'  Fish  Com- 
pany in  the  spring. 


Spring  Exodus 

by  Mrs.  Leo  Wynns 

Colerain,  N.  C. 


This  is  the  Perry-Wynn's  Fish  Company,  perched  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chowan  River,  awaiting  the  sea  harvest. 


Netting  the  silver  hordes  of  herring  from  the  choppy  waters 
of  the  sounds,  misty  river  inlets  and  the  swelling  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  is  hard  work  and  represents  long  hours  during  the 
fishing  season.  The  catch  is  unloaded  from  the  stout  craft  that 
are  filled  to  the  gunnels. 
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By  the  ton,  herring-  converge  on  the  processing  plant  (left). 
Scoops  of  salt  settle  on  40,000  fish  (above)  and  they  will  spend 
about  a  week  here  before  being  barreled. 
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RESOURCE -O-GRAM 


A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Commission  to  Set  Hunt ing  Seasons 

June  13  is  the  date  set  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  establish 
the  1967-1968  non-migratory  game  and  trapping  seasons.  During  mid-May  the 
Commission  held  public  hearings  in  each  of  the  nine  Wildlife  districts  to  give 
sportsmen  an  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  setting  the  rules  for  the  up- 
coming seasons.  Regulations  for  doves,  rails,  sora,  gallinules,  woodcock, 
Wilson's  snipe,  and  waterfowl,  will  be  established  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  these  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date.  As  in  past 
years  states  are  likely  to  get  a  framework  of  dates  and  bag  limits  from  which  to 
make  a  selection  of  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

Game  Crop  in  Critical  Period 

During  the  month  of  June  most  of  the  young  birds  and  animals  for  next  fall's 
harvest  are  being  hatched  and  born.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  urges 
people  to  keep  their  household  pets  confined  during  this  period.  Stray  or 
free-roaming  dogs  and  cats  each  year  are  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the 
potential  supply  of  birds  and  animals  for  the  hunter's  bag. 

Doe  deer  heavy  with  fawn,  or  fawns  already  born,  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  stray  dogs,  while  both  dogs  and  cats  take  a  heavy  toll  of  rabbits,  quail, 
grouse  and  wild  turkeys. 

Are  Tarheels  Becoming  Safer  Boaters? 

Records  accumulated  at  press  time  indicate  that  the  boating  accident  rate 
thus  far  in  the  season  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  last  year,  and 
everyone  concerned  is  hoping  the  good  record  will  continue  throughout  the 
summer. 

Most  boating  fatalities  are  usually  drownings,  and  almost  all  of  these 
can  be  prevented  if  boat  operators  and  passengers  observe  common  sense  rules 
regarding  lifesaving  devices. 

This  summer  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  have  three  airplanes 
patrolling  the  busier  public  waters  of  the  state.  This  should  have  a  deterring 
effect  on  boating  accidents. 
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June  is  for  the  young;  the 
young  in  age  and  the  young  in 
heart.  It  is  a  month  of  courtship 
and  marriage  among  people,  a 
month  when  leaves  on  trees  at- 
tain most  of  their  growth.  Dog- 
wood and  azalea  blossoms  fade, 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  become 
again  part  of  the  earth.  Apple 
and  cherry  and  peach  blossoms, 
unharmed  by  frost,  set  fruit. 
Wild  flowers  fade  from  the  blush 
of  spring  but  begin  to  produce 
the  seeds  and  underground  root- 
lets for  next  year's  blossoms. 
June  is  for  growing  and  develop- 
ing and  making  preparation  for 
harvest  next  fall. 

Wrens  and  rabbits,  coons  and 
quail,  turkeys  and  titmice,  deer 
and  doves,  and  many  other  crea- 
tures of  the  wild  bring  forth 
their  young  in  June  for  growth 
during  the  summer  and  ripeness 
for  the  inevitable  harvest  of  fall 
and  winter — the  natural  harvest 
of  nature  and  the  planned,  con- 
trolled harvest  by  Man. 

June  is  a  month  for  bearing 
and  growing,  not  only  of  wild 
things  but  of  those  domesticated. 
Cows  have  calves;  ewes  have 
lambs;  mares  have  foals;  and 
sows  have  pigs.  Cats  have  kit- 
tens and  dogs  have  puppies. 

Cats  and  dogs — kittens  and 
puppies.  Of  all  domesticated  spe- 
cies, cats  and  dogs  are  by  far  the 
most  predaceous.  Although  they 
get  along  fairly  well  together  un- 
der most  household  situations, 
they  are  inherently  enemies. 
This  enmity  is  not  confined  each 
to  the  other.  The  inborn  preda- 
tory instinct  of  dogs  and  cats 
makes  them  pillagers  of  rabbit 
and  quail  nests  and  killers  of 
the  newly-born  or  newly-hatched 


young  of  wildlife  species. 

Most  people  love  cats  or  dogs 
or  both,  but  many  fail  to  realize 
that  at  this  time  of  year  they  can 
do  untold  damage  to  the  young 
of  wild  creatures.  There  would 
be  more  songbirds,  more  rabbits, 
more  quail,  more  deer,  and  more 
turkeys,  if  more  people  would 
keep  their  beloved,  but  predace- 
ous, pets  confined  during  the 
month  of  June. 


In  North  Carolina  mountains 

where  Trout  waters  flow, 

These  are  the  places 

I  yearn  to  go. 

To  walk  the  trails 

and  wade  the  streams, 

These  are  by  far 

my  most  cherished  dreams. 

To  cast  a  dry  fly 
on  waters  so  clear, 
And  to  be  interrupted 
by  a  startled  deer; 
To  set  my  hook 
in  a  trout  so  fine 
and  pray  to  God 
to  let  it  be  mine. 

To  rest  on  the  mosses 
along  a  bubbling  brook. 
And  observe  a  Chipmunk 

peering 
from  his  favorite  nook; 
To  leave  all  my  troubles 
and  worries  behind. 
To  enjoy  God's  creation 
of  nature  so  kind. 

These  are  the  wonders 
I  go  to  see. 

These  are  the  pleasures 
that  mean  much  to  me. 
These  are  the  places 


I  yearn  to  go 
These  are  the  places 
where  Trout  waters  flow. 

R.  William  Moseley 


"Anti-Pollution"  System 

Stream  pollution  due  to  waste 
liquor  from  many  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills  throughout  the  world 
can  now  be  eliminated.  The  pro- 
cess which  makes  it  possible,  de- 
veloped by  Container  Corpora- 
tion of  America  and  known  as 
the  Container-Copeland  Process, 
was  recently  granted  United 
States  Patent  No.  3,309,262. 

F.  S.  Crysler,  executive  vice 
president  of  Container  Corpora- 
tion, said  the  process  has  been 
operating  successfully  at  Con- 
tainer's pulp  mill  in  Carthage, 
Indiana,  for  four  years,  and  was 
recently  installed  at  its  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio,  mill. 

The  Container-Copeland  Pro- 
cess was  invented  by  G.  G.  Cope- 
land,  formerly  Container  Cor- 
poration's chief  engineer  for 
pulping  development  and  now 
president  of  the  Copeland  Pro- 
cess Corporation.  Much  of  the 
pilot  work,  and  the  continuing 
research  into  recovery  systems, 
was  done  at  the  Battele  Memorial 
Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"The  wastes,  often  called 
'black  liquor',  generated  by 
pulping  processes  have  created 
many  stream  pollution  prob- 
lems," Mr.  Crysler  said.  "Disposal 
and  recovery  techniques  have  not 
previously  been  economically 
practicable  for  all  mills.  The  Con- 
tainer-Copeland Process  has  the 
advantages  of  low  capital  invest- 
ment, simple  and  economic  oper- 
ation, and  a  valuable  chemical  re- 
covery system  for  most  types  of 
pulp  and  paper  mills." 

Although  developed  initially 
for  neutral  sulphite  semi-chemi- 
cal (NSSC)  mills,  such  as  the 
Container  mills  at  Carthage  and 
Circleville,  the  process  has  po- 
tential for  application  to  every 
type  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  and 
to  industries  such  as  food  pro- 
cessors, packing  houses,  brewer- 
ies and  distilleries,  chemical  pro- 
ducers, and  steel  mills,  as  well 
as  municipal  sewage  plants. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


C.  B.  Spain,  Jr. 


Wildlife  Patrolman  C.  B.  Spain, 
Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Spain  and 
the  late  C.  B.  Spain,  Sr.  of  the 
Belvoir  Community,  was  born  in 
Pitt  County  on  July  6,  1926.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Belvoir-Falk- 
land  High  School.  He  served  two 
years  in  the  navy  during  World 
War  II  and  was  stationed  in  Ha- 
waii. 


He  began  work  on  August  1, 
1948,  as  a  Deputy  Protector  as- 
signed to  Pitt  County.  He  was 
employed  as  a  Wildlife  Protector 
in  August,  1950  and  assigned  to 
Beaufort  County.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Wildlife  Patrolman  in 
March,  1952  and  reassigned  to 
District  Three,  stationed  in  Nash- 
ville, N.  C.  In  1962,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Wake  County.  He  has 
attended  six  In-Service  Training 
Schools  at  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment at  Chapel  Hill.  He  has 
also  attended  a  water  safety 
course  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Spain  is  a  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation Hunter  Safety  Instruc- 
tor and  a  member  of  the  Wake 
County  Wildlife  Club. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Ruth  Edwards  of  Wilson,  N.  C, 
and  they  have  three  sons,  Tim 
18  (student  at  ECC  in  Greenville, 
N.  C),  Ted  12,  and  Wes  6.  The 
Spain's  are  members  of  the  Wen- 
dell Methodist  Church  where  C. 
B.  serves  on  the  official  board. 
They  reside  in  Wendell,  N.  C. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  MARCH,  1967 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 


Persons  checked    22,030 

Total   prosecutions   588 

Total  convictions    576 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  3 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  5 
Total  cases  dismissed    ....  4 

Total  fines  collected   $2,204.70 

Total    costs    collected  $5,905.65 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    2,833 

Total  prosecutions    103 

Total   convictions    96 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  1 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    ...  4 

Total  cases  dismissed  2 

Total  fines  collected  $  297.80 
Total    costs    collected  $1,036.20 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violations  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
or  its  personnel. 


The  process  makes  use  of  a 
fluidized  bed  technique  similar 
to  that  used  in  catalytic  crack- 
ing of  crude  oil.  This  consumes 
the  organic  portion  of  the  black 
liquor,  eliminating  the  stream 
pollution  problem  at  the  source. 
The  system  is  simple  to  operate 
and  requires  no  additional  fuel. 
Only  half  the  normal  amount  of 
evaporation  of  the  waste  liquid 
is  required  for  combustion.  The 
end  product  is  a  pelletized  resi- 
due, consisting  of  inorganic  salts 
useable  as  a  raw  material  in  the 
pulp  and  glass  industries. 

Through  the  use  of  this  new 
technique,  Container  Corporation 
has  effectively  solved  stream  pol- 
lution problems  at  its  Carthage, 
Indiana  mill,  and  its  Circleville, 
Ohio  mill.  The  recovered  chemi- 
cals are  sold  to  kraft  paper  mills, 
which  utilize  them  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp  and  paper. 

Crysler  said  the  process  is  now 
being  made  available  to  industry 
on  a  license  basis.  Several  reac- 
tors are  already  being  custom 
designed  and  produced  for  paper 
mills  and  other  industries  by  the 
Copeland  Process  Corporation. 


Progress  Toward  What? 

S  I  maneuvered  my  canoe 
down  the  rapids,  I  could  feel  the 
mighty  muscles  of  the  river  pull- 
ing on  my  paddle,  each  ripple  of 
water  joining  forces  to  misguide 
the  canoe.  I  had  the  feeling  of  a 
young  Indian  brave  in  the  call  of 
the  wild.  The  rhythmical  bounce 
over  each  wave  of  the  untamed 
river  made  my  heart  beat  faster 
and  faster. 

The  roaring  waters  making  all 
the  sounds  that  most  rushing  wa- 
ters make  were  behind  me  now 
that  I  had  shot  the  rapids.  I  was 
gliding  over  quiet  water  that 
moved  slowly  like  clouds  home- 
ward to  the  sea.  This  slow  water 
brought  out  all  my  senses — the 
senses  of  an  outdoorsman. 

A  flock  of  wood  ducks  splashed 
around;  the  freshness  of  early 
summer  was  in  the  air.  The  wild 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  grasses  on 
the  bank  reflected  in  the  water 
making  colors  that  no  man  could 
duplicate.  This  place  and  others 
like  it  offered  sanctuary  to  men 
who  are  trying  to  find  themselves 
and    who    appreciate  nature's 


quiet  places. 

The  chatter  of  two  squirrels 
fussing  combined  with  still  other 
sounds  of  nature  and  the  wild 
river  flowed  on  pushing  my  ca- 
noe to  more  wonders  of  God's 
great  outdoors. 

Suddenly  I  awoke,  coughing 
and  gasping  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  My  eyes  were  burning  with 
smoke.  Then  I  came  to  my  sens- 
es. I  am  twenty  five  not  seven- 
teen any  more.  The  stream  be- 
fore was  a  dammed  up  stagnant 
pool.  Gnarled  trees  strained  for 
one  sprig  of  growth.  A  smelly 
stench  of  industrial  waste  was 
all  around.  A  wood  duck's  nest- 
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Rear  Admiral  O.  C.  Riohnke,  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Coast 
Guard  District,  presents  Wildlife  Commission  Protection  Di- 
vision Chief  Robert  B.  Hazel  with  the  Coast  Guard's  Certifi- 
cate of  Appreciation.  This  award,  accepted  by  Hazel  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Clyde  P.  Patton,  is  in  recognition  of  North 
Carolina's  role  in  promoting  boating  safety. 


ing  box  that  I  made  years  ago 
was  empty. 

Surroundings  were  no  longer 
as  I  knew  them,  abundant  with 
fish  and  game  offering  freedom 
and  enjoyment  to  youth  and  old 
alike. 

The  most  prized  possession  of 
our  American  heritage  has  been 
polluted  in  the  name  of  progress 
in  order  that  some  group  of  soul- 
less so-called  human  beings  can 
make  a  dollar. 

The  seeds  of  industries  once 
sown  can  fail  and  be  rebuilt  but 
when  the  seeds  of  nature  are  de- 
stroyed nothing  is  ever  the  same. 

While  I  stood  looking,  tears 
came  to  my  eyes  as  I  saw  a  little 
barefoot  boy  trot  along,  his  blue 
jeans  all  smutty  from  trees  he 
had  climbed.  He  was  carefully 
watching  for  broken  bottles  lest 
he  might  step  on  the  jagged 
glass;  meanwhile  being  all  cau- 
tious not  to  snag  his  little  cane 
fishing  pole  on  a  dead  limb  or  a 
bedspring.  He  sat  down  on  an 
old  pile  of  tires  and  began  to  fish, 
(for  what?)  Ray  Finch 

The  Way  You  Look  at  a  Thing 

My  son  and  I  were  driving  from 
the  village  to  our  rural  home  one 
January  afternoon  after  school.  To 
our  left  was  a  wide  open  field,  par- 
tially shaded  by  the  tall  pines  in  the 
bordering  thicket.  My  son,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  wildlife  that  makes  our 
country  life  so  exciting,  spotted 
something  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
shadow.  "Stop,  Mother.  There's  a 
'coon  feeding  there  in  the  field."  I 
immediately  came  to  a  halt  and 
slowly  backed  the  car.  And  there  he 
was.  A  beautiful  young  raccoon — 
grubbing  around  in  the  dry  grasses. 
We  were  so  close  to  him  that  we 


could  actually  see  his  eyes  shining 
through  his  little  black  mask — and 
the  distinct  rings  around  his  tail  that 
give  him  his  name — ring-tailed  rac- 
coon. We  cut  the  motor  and  sat 
watching — magicly  lost  in  his  antics 
as  the  half-starved  little  creature 
scratched,  and  nudged  with  his  nose 
in  the  almost  frozen  soil — searching 
frantically  for  sustenance  ...  in  the 
open  field  in  the  light  of  day. 

A  kind  neighbor  stopped  beside 
our  parked  car  and  asked  me  if  I 
were  having  car  trouble.  "No,  thank 
you."  I  answered  excitedly,  "We're 
watching  that  little  raccoon  over 
there." 

"Must  be  mighty  hungry,"  the 
neighbor  answered.  He  pulled  his 
truck  on  up  a  distance  and  stopped 
.  .  .  to  watch  also,  I  assumed.  We 
were  so  busy  watching  the  busy 
little  'coon  that  I  didn't  notice. 

Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out — simul- 
taneously the  little  raccoon  bounced 
high  into  the  air  and  fell  down  dead. 
We  pulled  away — not  looking  back.  I 


didn't  want  to  see  the  hunter  pick 
up  the  lifeless  form  of  the  little  crea- 
ture that  I  had  so  innocently  sent  to 
his  reward.  I  felt  guilty — sad.  I  could 
have  at  least  tapped  the  horn  and 
given  the  little  fellow  a  sporting 
chance  at  escaping.  But  it  had  all 
happened  so  quickly.  I  guess  its  all 
in  the  way  you  look  at  a  thing. 

The  young  man  looked  at  it  with 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  that  is 
youth — and  decided  for  himself  that 
raccoons  don't  always  wash  their 
food  before  eating. 

The  woman  saw  it  as  an  interest- 
ing and  comical  little  creature  acting 
out  his  role  in  a  command  perform- 
ance just  for  those  lucky  enough  to 
chance  upon  such  a  scene  of  nature. 

But  the  hunter — he  probably  saw 
it  with  the  most  basic  and  logical 
view  of  the  three — He  saw  it  as  a 
thing  of  beauty — beauty  in  the  pun- 
gent smell  of  roasting  'coon — steam- 
ing from  the  oven  in  a  delicious  sup- 
per for  his  family:  ELCY  C.  CUR- 
RIN,  GATESVILLE 
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,m  .  /     ^  Meet  Anderson's  Treefrog,  also  known  as  Pine 

7/0iCe  tfl&m  mC  ^CV&mft,  Barrens  Treefrog.  His  life  and  times  are  ex- 

plored by  Noble  S.  Proctor  on  page  20. 
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JULY    1947  — JULY    1967,  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


This  month  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Pictured  here  in  the 
office  of  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  (left,  seated)  are  the  mem- 
bers of  that  first  Commission,  appointed  by  Governor  Cherry 
and  sworn  in  by  Associate  Justice  M.  V.  Barnhill  (right,  seated). 
Left  to  right:  Harry  A.  Greene,  Raeford;  D.  K.  Sing,  Charlotte; 
R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Sparta;  Dan  M.  Furr,  Asheville;  Frank  T.  Er- 
win,  Durham;  Thomas  J.  White,  Kinston;  J.  R.  Winslow,  Rober- 
sonville;  George  W.  Keesee,  Gastonia;  S.  B.  Coley,  Raleigh. 
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nriAf  Ant"!     This  is  one  of  ,he  modified  leaves  ot  ,he  curious  Pitcher  plant,  found 
IjF  lPf  AKt       in  the  wet  bo99V  lowlands  of  our  State.  Insects  know  it  as  a  fateful 
trap,  with  its  enticing  liquid  but  escape-proof  sides.  The  tiny,  down- 
pointing  hairs  on  the  "pitcher's"  surface,  prevent  the  victims  from 
climbing  out.  A  process  of  digestion,  not  fully  understood,  takes  place. 
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and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
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On  the  July,  1947  cover  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation's  publi- 
cation "Friend  O'  Wildlife",  was  the  photo  that  appears  on  this 
month's  Wildlife  cover.  Marking  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion's Twentieth  Anniversary,  here  is  the  account  written  about 
the  original  photo: 

Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  announced  his  appointments  of  the 
new  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  on  June  11.  He  asked  all  the 
members  to  come  to  Raleigh  on  June  18  to  be  sworn  in.  Associate 
Justice  M.  V.  Barnhill  administered  the  oath  of  office. 

After  the  brief  swearing-in  ceremonies  Gov.  Cherry  talked  briefly 
to  the  new  Commission.  His  remarks  packed  plenty  of  punch 
and  plenty  of  good  news  for  the  hunters,  fishermen,  and  other 
ivildlife  enthusiasts  of  North  Carolina.  He  apprised  the  members 
of  the  bigness  of  the  undertaking  before  them  and  assured  them 
of  his  full  cooperation  and  of  his  confidence  in  them.  He  assured 
them  that  he  was  not  interested  in  dictating  personnel  and  policy 
matters,  that  he  wanted  the  best  game  and  fish  program  possible 
for  North  Carolina.  He  suggested  that  the  group  seek  quarters 
separate  and  apart  from  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. It  was  a  great  send-off.  We  could  not  have  asked  for 
a  better  one. 

After .  leaving  Gov.  Cherry's  office  the  new  Commission  met  in 
executive  session,  and  elected  Commissioner  S.  B.  Coley  of  Raleigh 
as  chairman,  and  Commissioner  Dan  Furr  of  Asheville  as  vice- 
chairman.  These  two  men  are  outstandingly  well  qualified  for  these 
positions. 
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OU  can  look  at  a  tidal 
marsh  as: 

1.  A  place  to  dump  rubbish 
and  fill. 

2.  Site  of  an  industrial  or  stor- 
age plant. 

3.  Site  of  a  cottage  develop- 
ment. 

4.  Channel  for  marina  or  entry 
to  docks. 

5.  Source  of  salt  meadow  hay. 

6.  Mosquito  breeding  ground, 
to  be  drained  or  treated.  Or 

1.  A  spawning  ground  of  game 
fishes. 

2.  Food  factory  for  fish  in 
nearby  waters. 

3.  Breeding  and  rest  spot  for 
waterfowl. 

4.  Breeding  ground  for  a  vari- 
ety of  birds,  animals  and 
Crustacea. 

5.  A  beautiful  part  of  the  shore 
scene — as  essential  as  dunes, 
hills  or  forests. 

This  article,  however,  views  a 
tidal  marsh  as  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  units  of  nature.  It  is  a 
unit  (technically  called  an  eco- 
system) in  which  all  four  of  the 
major  earth  components  —  air, 
land,  living  things  and  water — 
are  continuously  interacting.  The 
results  of  this  interaction  remain 
in  evidence  for  a  long  time,  since 
most  tidal  marshes  are  thous- 
ands of  years  old.  Thus,  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  how  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  brief 
glimpse  into  this  complicated, 
dynamic  and  long-term  natural 
system,  we  have  selected  for  em- 
phasis certain  attributes  of  tidal 
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marshes.  These  will  evolve 
around  each  of  the  earth  com- 
ponents and  how  their  interac- 
tions provide  a  special  environ- 
ment, recognized  by  marine  bi- 
ologists as  an  essential  habitat  to 
many  fishes  and  Crustacea. 

Favorable  Land  Formations 

Since  tidal  marshes  are  land 
forms  resulting  from  the  inva- 
sion of  shallow  water  by  land 
vegetation,  we  shall  look  first  at 
those  geological  formations  best 
suited  to  this  invasion.  The  most 
obvious  opportunity  for  land 
plants  to  invade  the  shallow  sea 
is  along  the  vast  coastal  plain, 
which  extends  along  most  of  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  United 
States.  But,  to  view  this  in  its 
proper  perspective,  we  must  con- 
sider also  coastal  features  which 
have  evolved  over  thousands  of 
years. 

Beginnings  in  the  Ice  Age 

Perhaps,  the  last  Ice  Age  is  a 
good  starting  point.  At  that  time 
part  of  the  present  continental 
shelf  formed  the  coastal  plain 
and,  according  to  marine  biolo- 
gists at  Woods  Hole,  Massachu- 
setts, George's  Bank  was  a  forest- 
ed island,  with  coves  fringed 
with  tidal  marshes.  Today  the 
North  American  continent  is  less 
expansive  and  much  of  the  for- 
mer coastal  area  is  submerged. 
Some  submergence  is  still  occur- 
ring, at  a  rate  of  about  one  foot 
per  century,  but  the  coastal  area 
is  just  about  holding  its  own  due 


to  the  seaward  transport  and 
deposition  by  rivers  of  sediments 
from  inland.  In  some  coastal 
areas  the  marshes  are  being  erod- 
ed away  and  literally  pushed 
back  onto  the  upland  by  the  rela- 
tive local  rise  in  sea  level. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  vis- 
ualizing such  coastal  changes  is 
to  refer  to  the  concept  proposed 
by  N.  Valentin.  He  explained  the 
upbuilding  of  a  coast  or  its  ero- 
sion on  the  basis  of  alternative 
possibilities:  The  land  form  is 
either  emerging  or  submerging 
in  relation  of  sea  level  or  the 
beach  materials  are  being  depos- 
ited or  eroded  away.  Two  oppos- 
ing forces,  as  deposition  versus 
rising  sea  level,  could  cancel  each 
other  and  create  a  seemingly 
"stationary"  coast.  But  when  the 
forces  coincide,  as  would  occur 
in  a  loss  of  land  both  from  coastal 
submergence  and  from  erosion 
of  beaches,  the  rate  of  coastal 
change  will  be  most  rapid. 

During  the  early  stages  of  sub- 
mergence, the  tendency  toward 
erosion  of  the  shore  results  in 
the  production  of  an  offshore  bar 
which  in  time  builds  above  sea 
level  and  forms  a  barrier  island. 
Such  islands  parallel  the  shore, 


This  article  is  contribution  num- 
ber 16  from  the  Northeast  Shell- 
fish Sanitation  Research  Center, 
Narragansett,  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
reprinted  from  the  August-Septem- 
ber, 1966  New  York  State  "Con- 
servationist". 
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separating  it  and  an  enclosed  bay 
from  the  open  ocean.  On  the 
shores  of  these  bays  and  those 
formed  by  the  "drowning"  of  riv- 
er valleys  or  behind  sand  spits, 
certain  grasses,  protected  from 
ocean  wave  onslaught,  can  grow. 
Each  succesive  generation  of 
grass  inches  further  into  once 
open,  shallow  water,  growing 
upon  the  accumulated  root  stocks 
of  preceding  generations  and  the 
sediments  that  were  deposited 
around  them. 

In  time  an  intertidal  plateau  of 
vegetation  develops  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  former  shoreline  into 
an  area  which  had  been  an  inter- 
tidal mud  flat.  The  advancing 
vegetation  ultimately  fixes  the 
water  courses  meandering 
through  the  flats.  High  marsh 
develops  to  the  edge  of  these 
channels,  but  here  the  progres- 
sion halts,  for  the  force  and 
volume  of  the  tidal  flow 
maintains  the  marsh-delineated 
water  courses.  Thus,  in  some 
areas,  tidal  marshes  are  a  transi- 
tional stage  between  intertidal 
flats  and  the  upland. 

Corings  into  salt  marshes  show 
this  sequence  of  events  in  the 
invasion  of  the  water.  Sometimes 
they  also  record  reversals.  The 
existence  of  a  layer  of  sand  be- 
tween those  of  peat  indicates 
that  the  marsh  may  have  been 
covered  by  sand  during  a  hurri- 
cane or  a  rapid,  local  submergent 
with  subsequent  recovery  of  the 
grass  invaders. 

Alternating  Water- Air  Exposure 

From  the  tides,  at  least  the 
edges  of  marshes  and  the  banks 
of  their  streams  are  alternately 
flooded  and  exposed  on  each 
tidal  cycle.  Some  of  these  marsh- 
es receive  the  discharge  of  fresh- 
water streams,  hence  each  marsh 
may  have  a  changing  salt  envi- 
ronment which  reflects  this  dis- 
charge in  addition  to  the  over- 
all salinity  changes  which  occur 
in  the  adjacent  bay.  The  area  of 
the  marsh  that  is  flooded  de- 
pends upon  its  elevation  above 
the  mean  water  level  and  its 
slope  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  bordering  upland.  Thus,  the 
upper  reaches  of  some  marshes 
may  be  flooded  only  on  high  and 
storm  tides. 


As  one  would  expect,  there  is 
a  change  in  the  kind,  abundance 
and  size  of  vegetation,  depending 
largely  upon  a  combination  of  a 
few  critical  environmental  fac- 
tors, such  as  air  and  water  tem- 
peratures, salinity  of  the  water 
and  duration  of  inundation,  the 
salinity  of  the  ground  water  and 
level  of  the  water  table  including 
soil  moisture  and  tidal  range  and 
the  elevation  of  the  marsh.  In 
most  areas  with  extensive  de- 
velopment, the  elevation  of  the 
marsh  and  the  plants  associated 
with  it  are  recognized  as  "low" 
and  "high"  marsh  and  species, 
respectively. 

Thus,  the  vegetation  patterns 
which  develop  on  any  given 
marsh  are  the  result  of  the  se- 
lectivity of  the  environment. 
Then  too,  there  are  the  local 
weather  and  the  seasonal  pat- 
terns of  day  length  and  light  in- 
tensity as  well  as  species  differ- 
ences— certain  plants  are  north- 
ward ranging,  others  are  more 
southern  species.  In  some  marsh- 
es there  is  a  prominent  fresh-wa- 
ter-induced flora,  resulting  either 
from  stream  flows,  drainage,  or 
underground  water.  Generally, 
this  flora  forms  a  fringe  nearest 
the  fresh-water  source,  in  the  up- 
per reaches  or  head  portions  of 
the  marsh. 

Grasses,  Mud  Algae — Key 
Producers 

Grasses — cordgrass,  salt  mead- 
ow hay,  and  spike  grass — and 
the  black  rush  form  the  predomi- 
nant visible  vegetation  of  the 
more  saline  portions  of  middle 
Atlantic  coastal  marshes.  The 
cordgrass,  Spartina  alternijlora, 
borders  all  salt-water  courses  and 
covers  the  low  marsh;  its  stunt- 
ed form  borders  slight  depres- 
sions on  the  marsh  plateau  where 
the  salt  content  of  the  soil  may 
be  twice  that  of  the  marsh  banks. 
Some  of  the  depressions  or  salt 
pannes  are  generally  devoid  of 
vegetation  except  for  the  glass- 
wort,  Salicornia  europaea.  This 
green,  translucent  and  "jointed" 
plant  adds  color  to  the  marsh 
with  its  fire-red  autumn  colora- 
tion. Cordgrass  grows  best  where 
the  soil  is  permanently  moist  and 
inundation  occurs  on  each  tidal 
cycle;  soil  salinity  is  generally 


about  that  of  the  flooding  water. 
Its  protein  production  is  high — 
air-dried  cordgrass  is  over  3  per 
cent  protein.  In  infusion  cultures 
inoculated  with  bacteria  and 
protozoa  the  total  protein  yield 
increases  over  threefold  within  a 
month.  If  a  similar  protein  build- 
up occurs  naturally  in  tidal 
streams,  the  food  available  to 
plankton-detritus  feeding  ani- 
mals would  be  similarly  in- 
creased. 

The  high  marsh  is  character- 
ized by  salt  meadow  hay,  Spar- 
tina patens,  and  the  spike  grass, 
Distichlis  spicata.  They  are  in 
the  zone  where  more  birds  nest 
than  elsewhere  in  the  marsh.  One 
of  the  more  attractive,  less  num- 
erous plants  of  the  high  marsh — 
the  sea  lavender,  Limonium  car- 
olinianum  —  produces  delicate 
multi  -  branched,  candelabrum- 
like sprays  of  tiny  lavender  blos- 
soms. Another  prominent  plant — 
the  black  rush,  Juncus  gerardi — 
is  found  among  the  meadow 
grasses  but  grows  more  luxuri- 
antly toward  the  upland.  Among 
it  and  on  the  upland  fringe  occur 
sea  myrtle,  Baccharis  halimifoiia, 
the  seaside  goldenrod,  Solidago 
sempervirens,  species  of  bulrush- 
es, Scirpus,  and  the  marsh  elder, 
Iva  frustescens.  Fringing  species 
in  the  fresh-water  or  less  saline 
areas  include  the  cat-tails, 
Typha,  and  the  tall  reed,  Phrag- 
mites  communis. 

In  some  marshy  estuaries  a 
significant  plant  crop  is  produced 
also  by  phytoplankton — floating 
microscopic  algae — and  the  large, 
visible,  "leafy"  or  branching 
green  and  red  algae  which  grow 
on  the  beds  and  banks  of  tidal 
streams  and  among  the  exposed 
root-stocks  of  the  cordgrass.  A 
more  universal  and  perhaps 
more  prolific  producing  unit  al- 
so exists  on  the  surface  of  the 
marsh  in  the  intertidal  zone.  This 
is  the  "mud  algae"  unit  com- 
prised principally  of  pennate  dia- 
toms of  many  kinds;  green  flagel- 
lates, blue-green  algae  and  occa- 
sionally dinoflagellates  are  also 
present.  These  mud  algae  may 
produce  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
of  the  crop  yield  of  the  marsh 
grasses,  thereby  also  contribut- 
ing to  the  food  energy  available 
in  marshy  estuaries. 
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Small  Animals,  Few  Species 

The  salt  regime  of  the  tidal 
marsh  environment  apparently 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  re- 
stricting the  number  of  both 
plant  and  animal  species  that  can 
inhabit  the  marshes.  Among  ma- 
rine animals  only  a  relatively  few 
can  adjust  to  the  rapid  salinity 
changes  which  occur  with  each 
tide.  Those  few  species  that  can 
endure  tidal  marsh  conditions, 
however,  are  relatively  free  of 
the  kinds  of  competitors  and  ene- 
mies that  harass  related  species 
in  nearby  waters. 

The  marsh  vegetation  supports 
not  only  a  resident  population 
but  "migrants"  as  well,  includ- 
ing mammals  such  as  the  rac- 
coon and  the  opossum,  several 
species  of  song  birds,  and,  at  high 
tide,  fishes  and  crabs.  The  rac- 
coon, Procyon  lotor,  visits  the 
water's  edge  at  low  tide  where  it 
digs  and  eats  mussels  and  crabs. 
The  meadow  mouse,  Microtus 
pennsylvanicus,  moves  into  the 
marsh  hay  zone  from  the  fring- 
ing upland.  There  it  takes  up  res- 
idence and  feeds  upon  the  vege- 
tation; it  is  preyed  upon  by  owls 
and  hawks.  But  the  muskrat,  On- 
datra zibethica,  is  a  permanent 
resident  in  the  less  saline  parts 
of  marshes  where  its  food,  such 
as  bulrushes  and  cat-tails,  is 
abundant.  During  the  winter, 
when  the  marsh  vegetation  has 
been  flattened  by  the  snows,  its 
low,  conical  home  can  be  seen 
rising  above  the  water  level. 

While  most  species  of  eastern 


United  States  birds  may  be  found 
in  the  marshes,  only  a  few  spe- 
cies are  characteristic  of  the  salt 
marsh  and  either  breed  there  or 
closely  frequent  it.  The  more 
common  species  include  certain 
rails  and  sparrows,  the  black 
duck,  blue-winged  teal,  certain 
shorebirds,  the  marsh  hawk, 
short-eared  owl,  red-wing  black- 
bird, meadowlark,  and  marsh 
wren.  Herons  frequent  salt 
marshes;  the  bittern  is  the  only 
one  to  nest  there. 

The  popular  marsh  game  bird 
— the  clapper  rail,  Rallus  longi- 
rostris — is  active  both  day  and 
night,  seeking  food  along  the 
marsh  banks  on  an  ebbing  tide. 
Its  principal  dietary  items  are 
small  fishes,  marsh  and  fiddler 
crabs,  aquatic  insects  and  snails 
which  it  finds  attached  to  the 
vegetation,  and  plants.  Hundreds 
of  pathways  among  the  dense  un- 
dergrowth of  grasses  enable  it  to 
run  rapidly,  taking  to  wing  only 
if  furiously  chased,  as  by  a  dog. 
The  clapper  rail  swims  with  ease, 
although  neither  swiftly  nor 
gracefully;  it  will  sink  just  be- 
low the  surface,  keeping  its  bill 
just  above  the  surface.  The  red- 
wing blackbird,  Agelaius  phoe- 
niceus,  is  adaptable  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  marshy  habitats.  In  tidal 
marshes  it  nests  among  most 
plant  species,  but  its  most  fre- 
quent and  successful  nesting  oc- 
curs in  the  more  robust  marsh 
shrubs.  At  times,  particularly  af- 
ter breeding,  the  red-wing  for- 
sakes its  insectivorous  diet  and 
descends  upon  grain  fields,  where 


large  flocks  can  be  disastrous. 

The  diamondback  terrapin, 
Malaclemys  terrapin,  is  a  natural 
denizen  of  salt  marshes.  It  hiber- 
nates in  the  muds  of  the  marsh 
bank,  but  the  female  seeks  sandy 
soil  well  above  the  high  water 
leyel  to  lay  her  eggs.  This  rep- 
tile is  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
dead  fish,  marine  worms,  fiddler 
crabs  and  various  small  mol- 
lusks  which  it  finds  in  the  tidal 
streams  or  on  the  marsh  banks. 

Fiddler  crabs,  Uca  species,  are 
preyed  upon  by  a  wide  variety  of 
animals  such  as  herons,  terra- 
pins and  raccoons.  Mounds  of 
freshly-dug,  marble-sized  pellets 
mark  a  burrow  entrance.  This 
burrowing  activity,  particularly 
in  its  bringing  and  releasing  nu- 
trients at  the  surface,  is  compara- 
ble to  the  action  of  the  earth- 
worm. The  marsh  crab,  Sesarma 
reticulatum,  also  lives  on  the 
banks  of  the  tidal  streams.  There 
its  feeding  on  the  outer  leaves  of 
the  cordgrass  often  creates  a 
bare  zone  on  the  marsh  plateau 
paralleling  the  bank.  Its  bur- 
rows, often  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, are  distinct  from  the  smaller 
ones  of  the  fiddler  crabs.  When 
it  can  catch  them,  the  marsh  crab 
will  eat  fiddler  crabs.  The  ribbed 
mussel,  Modiolus  demissus,  is  an- 
other prominent  species  of  the 
low  marsh,  where  it  usually 
grows  in  clusters  among  the  roots 
of  the  cordgrass.  Each  mussel 
pumps  and  filters  over  one  gal- 
lon of  seawater  each  hour  it  is 
covered  by  a  flooding  tide,  sepa- 
rating diatoms,  bacteria  and  fine 
particles  of  organic  detritus  from 
the  water.  Although  they  are 
most  prevalent  in  the  marsh 
bank  zone,  they  also  occur  on  the 
low  marsh  plateau. 

The  tidal  creeks  of  marshes 
are  nurseries  for  the  young  of 
several  species  of  fishes  and 
Crustacea.  Usually  only  a  few 
species  are  prominent,  but  up- 
wards of  60  species  of  fishes  have 
been  found  in  tide  marsh 
streams.  Most  common  are  the 
several  species  of  tidewater  min- 
nows, silversides  and  stickle- 
backs which  may  reside  there 
throughout  life  and  the  species 
whose  juveniles  enter  during  the 
summer — menhaden,  anchovies, 
gobies,  summer  and  winter  floun- 
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The  constant  exchange  of  nutrients  between  marsh  and  sea  is 
diagrammed  in  the  above  illustration.  This  cycle  is  never-end- 
ing unless  one  of  the  basic  elements  is  altered  or  destroyed. 
At  right  are  but  three  of  the  many  animal  species  which 
make  their  home  in  or  near  the  tidal  marsh. 


der,  striped  mullet  and  the  oyster 
toadfish.  Small  crustaceans  are 
abundant  in  tidal  streams;  the 
planktonic  larvae  and  juveniles 
of  many  species  can  be  found 
there,  including  those  of  the 
marsh  and  fiddler  crabs.  Two 
of  the  crustaceans  —  the  sand 
shrimp,  Crago  semtemspinosa, 
and  the  opossum  shrimp,  Neomy- 
sis  americana — are  prominent  in 
the  diet  of  many  carnivorous 
fishes,  including  skates  and  rays. 
Neomysis  is  a  plankton-feeder, 
the  larger  Crago  feeds  on  benthic 
invertebrates  as  well  as  plankton 
species. 

On  the  intertidal  flats  associ- 
ated with  marshes  one  often 
finds  the  bivalve  mollusks,  Mya 
arenaria,  the  soft  shell  clam  and 
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Enis  directus,  the  razor  clam. 
These  are  burrowing  species  and, 
like  the  ribbed  mussel,  are  also 
filter-feeders,  straining  their  mi- 
croscopic food  from  the  water  by 
moving  it  through  the  gills  by 
ciliary  action.  These  bivalves  are 
often  the  prey  of  sting  rays  and 
the  horse  -  shoe  crab,  Limulus 
polyphemus.  The  latter  moves  in- 
to the  shallow  water  near  shore 
during  the  breeding  season, 
where  its  feeding  habits  are  simi- 
lar to  the  skates  and  rays.  Each 
of  these  different  animals — the 
clasmobranch  fishes  with  their 
pectoral  fins  and  Limulus  by  its 
shallow  burrowing  —  creates 
characteristic  puddles  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  flat  where  it  has 
washed  or  dug  out  clams.  At  high 


tide  Limulus  and  blue  and  green 
crabs  may  invade  the  low  marsh, 
presumably  in  search  of  food. 

On  the  marsh  two  kinds  of 
snails  occur.  Periwinkles,  Litto- 
rina  species,  are  found  on  the 
cordgrass,  whereas  the  marsh 
snail,  Melampus  bidentatus,  is 
common  on  the  high  marsh  in  the 
salt  meadow  hay  zone.  This 
small,  coffee-bean-colored  snail 
is  an  air-breather  and  climbs  up 
the  grass  stalks  at  high  water 
time  to  keep  out  of  the  water. 
These  snails  are  among  the  detri- 
tus-algae-eating members  of  the 
marsh  community.  Herbivorous 
insects,  those  sucking  the  juices 
and  others  eating  the  tissues  of 
plants,  supply  in  turn  the  spiders 
and  song  birds  with  food.  ± 
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-^^.S  time  goes  by  there  is  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  hunt- 
ers. The  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission is  continually  striving  to 
provide  sportsmen  with  more  and 
better  hunting.  Their  most  re- 
cent move  in  this  direction  is  the 
acquiring  of  lands  appropriate- 
ly labeled  "Restoration  Areas." 
Here  in  western  North  Carolina 
four  such  areas  have  been  estab- 
lished (the  Beaverdam  area  in 
Buncombe  County,  the  Blue 
Valley  near  Franklin,  North 
Carolina,  the  Toxaway  in  Tran- 
sylvania County,  the  Green  River 
in  Henderson  and  Polk  counties). 
A  deer  stocking  operation  is  un- 
derway in  these  areas. 

A  situation  that  has  long  been 
the  bane  of  the  wildlife  protec- 
tor's existence  has  loomed  large 
in  these  lands.  Man's  so-called 
best  friend,  the  dog,  represents  a 


hazard  to  the  deer  populations. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  fol- 
lowing release  of  a  few  deer,  one 
would  be  found  dead  and  in  the 
process  of  being  eaten  by  a  dog. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  sportsmen  be  enlighten- 
ed as  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
issue.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the 
adage  that  sheep  and  wolveg  can- 
not be  raised  together.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  deer  and  dogs. 

A  book  could  be  filled  with 
accounts  of  deer  destruction  by 
dogs.  Recently  the  writers  were 
patroling  a  stream  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pisgah  management 
area.  They  observed  fresh  tracks 
of  dogs  and  proceeded  to  follow 
them.  After  following  the  tracks 
for  approximately  a  mile,  they 
heard  growls  and  snarls  of  dogs 
in  a  ravine  below.  Two  dogs  were 
found  feasting  on  a  doe  deer,  not 
yet  quite  dead.  The  deer  would 


have  dropped  a  fawn  in  due  time 
— thus  two  deer  were  destroyed. 

The  silent  running  dog  is  the 
most  provoking  animal  with 
which  the  protector  has  to  deal. 
One  such  dog  successfully  evaded 
all  efforts  to  catch  him.  He  was 
known  to  have  killed  nine  deer. 
It  is  anyone's  guess  how  much 
more  destruction  was  left  in  his 
wake,  unknown.  At  any  rate,  in 
near  desperation,  the  protector 
resorted  to  taking  a  stand  similar 
to  hunting  bear.  His  efforts  to  rid 
the  area  of  the  culprit  paid  off. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  arouse  in  Mr.  John  Q. 
Public  an  acute  awareness  of  the 
part  he  can  play  in  helping  to  re- 
duce this  hazard.  You  may  help 
yourself  to  better  hunting  by  tak- 
ing any  stray  dog  you  encounter 
to  a  dog  pound  and  by  making  a 
special  effort  to  keep  your  own 
dogs  confined.  ^ 
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At  first  glance  it  appears  doubtful  if 
all  of  the  pieces  of  equipment  laid  out 
on  the  dock  will  go  aboard.  Actually,  all 
are  desirable  and  can  be  neatly  stowed 
on  the  boat.  Only  the  horn,  life  saving 
devices,  navigation  light  (on  boat)  and 
registration  are  required  by  law  for  this 
1714  foot  open  construction  Sea  Skiff. 
Compare  the  equipment  on  the  dock  with 
that  on  your  own  boat.  Note  too,  that 
boat  has  compass,  lights,  extra  fuel,  bat- 
tery box,  etc. 

The  often  forgotten  workhorse  (top) 
needs  attention  too.  A  trailer  should  be 
equipped  with  safety  chain,  spare  tire, 
lights,  fender  step  treads  and  walk  board. 
It  should  certainly  give  proper  support 
to  boat  hull.  Give  winch  cable,  tires, 
and  wheel  bearings  periodic  checks. 

(Right)  Scissor  snap  or  similar  device 
puts  more  safety  into  safety  chain,  (far 
right)  Good  launching  ramps  and  tilt 
bed  trailers,  in  most  cases,  prevent  need 
for  wetting  wheel  bearings  and  other 
trailer  parts. 


PHOTOS    BY    JOEL  ARRINGTON 


A 

/ \  tiny  descendant  of  those  prehistoric  amphib- 
ians that  emerged  from  ancient  oceans  over  two 
hundred  million  years  ago  was  soaking  up  the  late 
summer  sun  on  the  brick  wall  behind  my  chaise 
lounge.  A  fairly  common  sight,  a  yellow-brown  liz- 
ard, I  thought  as  I,  too,  stretched  out  to  enjoy  the 
sun. 

Ordinary  as  he  might  be,  this  frisky  reptile  con- 
firmed to  me  something  I  have  always  known:  that 
you  don't  have  to  go  exploring  in  strange  places 
for  close  encounters  with  wildlife. 

Drowsily  I  flicked  away  a  fly  from  my  wrist. 
The  annoying  but  gentle  touch  persisted  until  I 
sat  up  in  time  to  see  a  very  long  slender  tail  dis- 
appearing beneath  my  armrest.  Maybe  he  had 
caught  the  fly,  yet  the  impish  lizard  darted  back 
to  nudge  my  arm,  never  losing  his  grip  on  the 
round  metal  frame  of  the  patio  lounge  as  he  fled 
a  second  time  along  its  underside.  As  long  as  I  kept 
still,  he  returned  to  touch  my  hand  again  and 
again. 

Then  curiosity  must  have  outweighed  the  fun 
of  hide-and-seak,  because  the  little  lizard  stayed 
just  beyond  the  end  of  my  fingers,  apparently 
studying  me  as  intently  as  I  studied  him. 

This  inquisitive  member  of  the  Iguanidae  family 
of  creeping  and  crawling  animals  is  one  of  over  a 
hundred  kinds  of  lizards  in  the  United  States. 
Sometimes  called  a  Carolina  Chameleon,  he  isn't 


really  a  chameleon.  He  is  an  American  Anole,  ge- 
nus Anolis,  and  only  like  the  African  Chameleon 
in  that  he  can  change  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Nor  is  this  small  reptile  to  be  confused  with 
smooth-skinned  amphibious  salamanders,  which  be- 
gan life  in  pools  of  water,  with  gills  in  the  larval 
state  and  developing  lungs  by  maturity.  Salaman- 
ders and  lizards  may  have  evolved  from  similar  am- 
phibians, having  differentiated  in  form  through  the 
stages  of  development,  but  the  anole  is  a  land- 
dweller  from  the  time  he  hatches  from  his  egg  and 
wriggles  from  his  secluded  nest  on  dry  land. 

Although  an  anole  may  lay  three  clutches  of  eggs 
during  the  summer,  only  two  or  three  babies  are 
born  in  each  clutch.  The  mother  may  attend  her 
small,  soft-shelled  eggs,  which  take  six  weeks  to 
hatch,  but  abandons  the  young  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

J^NOLES  live  on  insects  found  around  plants. 
They  drink  water  by  lapping  it  from  leaves  in  a 
habitat  of  moist  foliage,  thriving  best  in  tempera- 
tures close  to  85  degrees. 

They  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  southeastern 
states,  mainly  in  the  warm,  temperate  climates  of 
the  coastal  plains.  I  have  seen  anoles  on  rocky 
roadsides  at  Wrightsville  among  the  yuccas  by 
the  Sound.  And  they  are  fairly  abundant  at  lower 
elevations  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  where 
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they  may  be  seen  running  over  rocks,  or  guarding 
a  territorial  claim  from  a  fence  post. 

Lizards  burrow  into  a  sandy  hole  or  a  rocky 
crevice  for  a  long,  deep  sleep  like  hibernation  in 
both  cold  and  temperate  climates.  They  endure  cold 
winters  in  a  state  of  torpor,  yet  may  come  out  on 
a  warm  winter  day.  They  beat  the  heat  in  torrid 
climates  during  the  hottest  season  by  going  into  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  known  as  estivation. 

Cold-blooded  and  closely  related  to  snakes — more 
distantly  to  turtles,  frogs,  alligators,  and  even  dino- 
saurs— lizards  have  inhabited  this  earth  since  the 
Cretaceous  Period  in  the  Age  of  Reptiles.  That  they 
have  been  here  for  one  hundred  million  years  is 
proven  by  the  earliest  fossil  found. 

Today  lizards  are  found  throughout  the  world 
except  in  Antarctica.  They  are  classified  into 
around  twenty-two  families — nine  in  the  United 
States — defined  by  characteristic  structure.  They 
vary  from  two  inches  to  eleven  feet  in  length. 
There  are  legless  species,  horned  ones,  soft-toed  liz- 
ards, and  one  or  two  venomous  kinds.  All  of  them 
can  swim. 

Our  spry  little  anole,  familiar  in  North  Caro- 
lina, is  harmless,  even  friendly.  He  is  one  of  300 
known  definitive  anole  species  common  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  only  anole  in  North  America.  His 
scientific  name  is  Anolis  carolinensis. 

The  anole's  most  remarkable  feature  is  an  ability 
to  change  the  color  of  his  skin  to  suit  his  environ- 
ment. You  might  see  a  bright  green  one  on  a  gray 
rock;  however,  he  is  usually  green  in  the  shrub- 
bery, and  while  on  a  rock,  brown. 

I  I  IS  ground  color  may  be  deep  green,  gray-brown 
or  dull  yellow.  He  has  cells  or  blobs  of  green 
and  black  beneath  the  skin  layers  which  swell  or 
contract,  and  may  be  affected  by  a  response  to  the 
light  or  shadow  reflected  by  his  surroundings.  Bi- 
ologists tell  us  that  this  reaction  to  light  rays,  caus- 
ing color  adaptability  of  some  animals,  may  be  a 
function  similar  to  the  processes  involved  in  the 
sense  of  vision,  but  without  transmission  to  the 
brain. 

The  anole,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  change 
his  color  at  will  according  to  his  mood.  And  this 
ability  does  help  to  camouflage  and  guard  him 
from  the  predaceous  animals,  yet  his  life  is  hazard- 
ous. He  falls  victim  to  large  birds  of  prey  and  even 
smaller  birds  like  the  shrikes.  These  "butcherbirds" 
impale  supplies  of  lizard  dinners  alive,  along  with 
insects  and  other  small  animals,  on  a  thorny  bush 
or  the  barbs  of  a  fence. 

Frequently  an  anole  finds  his  way  into  a  house 
because  his  search  for  insects  brings  him  around 
bushes,  vines  and  windows.  If  you  catch  one,  he 
will  thrive  very  well  in  captivity.  He  has  to  be 
kept  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  small  insects 
and  moist  green  leaves. 

A  good  authority  on  the  subject,  Lock  Boyce, 
tenth  grader  at  Reynolds  High  School,  who  is  an 
assistant  curator  at  Winston-Salem's  Nature- 
Science  Center,  has  firsthand  knowledge  of  North 
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Carolina  lizards  in  the  museum  terrarium. 

'We  put  sand  in  the  bottom,"  Lock  says.  "First 
it  is  soaked  in  disinfectant,  then  dried,  to  keep  it 
free  from  mites." 

House  plants  growing  in  a  deep  glass  box,  with 
a  screen  wire  across  the  top,  help  a  pet  anole  to 
feel  at  home.  "From  our  experience,"  Lock  adds, 
"even  plastic  greenery  is  good.  Lizards  like  some- 
thing to  climb  around  on." 

At  the  Nature-Science  Center  lizards  are  provid- 
ed meals  of  live  bugs,  and  water  in  a  shallow 
pan.  In  keeping  with  a  natural  habitat,  the  whole 
content  of  the  cage  is  regularly  sprinkled  with  wa- 
ter. 

Sprite  of  some  dim  past  age,  the  anole  is  skittish 
in  the  wilds.  He  is  usually  seen  running  for  cover 
at  your  approach. 

His  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes  are  padded  and  ad- 
hesive so  that  he  can  climb  smooth  surfaces.  His 
elongated  body  has  four  short  legs  on  the  sides. 
A  long  tapering  tail  adds  more  than  half  to  his 
overall  length  of  around  six  inches. 

The  anole's  eyes,  placed  laterally  on  the  sides  of 
his  head,  work  independently.  He  can  look  up 
with  one  beady  black  eye  and  down  with  the  other. 

The  skin  often  appears  like  velvet  in  the  sun  be- 
cause his  scales  are  so  fine.  This  primitive  armor, 
and  the  wide  crocodilian  gape  are  reminders  of  the 
anole's  relationship  to  ancient  New  World  reptiles. 

The  male  wears  a  pink  scarf  under  his  chin — a 
flap,  or  dewlap — which  swells  and  glows  brightly 
when  he  sees  another  male  encroaching  on  his  ter- 
ritory. In  combat  they  arch  their  backs,  and  with 
very  agile  antics,  tumble  in  the  leaves  on  the 
ground. 

Or  the  anole  can  remain  as  motionless  as  a  bump 
on  a  log,  waiting  to  catch  insects,  or,  perhaps,  soci- 
ably watching  you. 

As  I  watched  my  lizard  friend,  he  ran  across 
the  ground  and  stopped  on  a  part  of  the  wall  thick- 
ly covered  with  green  vines.  His  color  became  a 
brilliant  moss-green,  except  that  his  nose  and  the 
tip  of  his  tail  remained  brown.  A  faint  gray  mark 
followed  along  the  lumpy  line  of  his  backbone. 

The  folds  of  skin  around  his  neck  and  shoulders 
rippled  when  he  turned  his  head  to  look  back  at 
me  so  that  I  could  see  his  creamy-white  underside. 
His  throat  swelled  like  a  bright  red  balloon  twice 
before  he  scampered  away. 

I'm  glad  the  anole  is  surviving  the  Age  of  Man. 
His  use  to  mankind  is  negligible,  but  I'll  never  take 
this  miniature  monster  for  granted.  He  was  here 
first.  ± 
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There  are  thirty  recognized 
members  of  the  sunfish  family 
scattered  over  North  America, 
and  we  have  over  half  of  these 
species  here  in  North  Carolina. 
Shown  here  are  but  five  of  the 
more  common  smaller  sunfish. 
Now  that  midsummer  is  here, 
they  may  be  in  the  deeper 
water,  down  where  it's  cool. 
But  they  make  good  vacation 
fishing,  and  aren't  too  partic- 
ular about  the  tackle  and  bait. 
The  fly  fisherman  fools  them 
with  artificial  lures,  the  cane 
pole  enthusiast  uses  earth- 
worms, and  everybody  has  fun. 
Their  main  diet  consists  of 
insects  and  larvae,  but  small 
fish  are  often  eaten  in  great 
numbers.  Most  ponds  and 
lakes  have  a  good  supply  of 
these  little  scrappers.  The  red- 
breast is  the  only  possible  ex- 
ception, and  you  may  have  to 
find  an  unspoiled  creek  for 
best  results. 
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F  you  live  in  an  area  where 
you  can  walk  through  the  woods, 
you  are  truly  lucky.  But  what  do 
you  see  when  you  are  in  the 
woods?  Trees,  flowers,  and  bush- 
es? Well,  there's  a  million  more 
things  if  you  will  take  your  time 
and  keep  your  eyes  open. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  huge, 
round,  gray  ball  hanging  on  a 
branch?  Don't  bother  it  unless 
you're  sure  it's  empty.  It  is  the 
nest  of  the  paper  hornet.  Why  is 
it  called  a  paper  hornet?  Because 
their  nest  is  made  of  real  paper 
that  the  hornets  make  them- 
selves. They  make  this  paper  by 
chewing  wood  pulp  in  their  jaws, 
mixing  it  with  water  and  juices 
from  their  bodies.  Each  mouth- 
ful of  pulp  is  then  carried  by  the 
hornets  to  the  nest,  patted  and 
shaped  by  their  feet  and  mouths, 
thus  forming  their  nest.  This  is 
one  thing  that  should  be  left 


alone.  It  could  prove  to  be  very 
dangerous. 

If  you  look  high  in  the  tree 
tops  you  will  see  a  bird  nest,  too, 
but  let's  not  bother  these  until 
later  this  year.  It  may  be  full  of 
eggs  or  even  baby  birds.  Please 
by-pass  these  for  the  time  being. 

I'm  sure  while  you  are  on  your 
walk  through  the  woods,  you'll 
come  upon  a  stream  or  creek. 
What  do  you  see  here?  Water, 
rocks,  a  few  green  bushes? 
There's  a  lot  more  than  that 
here.  Look  along  the  edges  of  the 
stream.  You  may  see  minnows, 
mud  puppies  or  even  some  small 
crayfish.  If  you  find  a  still  pool 
of  water  you  may  find  tadpoles, 
small  fish,  or  even  a  turtle  or 
a  salamander. 

Collecting  pond  or  stream  life 
is  a  rewarding  and  educational 
hobby.  Any  stream  will  do  as 
long  as  it  is  not  in  a  park  or 
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game  preserve  where  collecting 
is  forbidden.  Wear  sneakers  to 
wade  in  the  creeks  so  you  won't 
slip  or  cut  your  feet  on  the  rocks. 
Plastic  freezer  cartons  or  even  a 
fruit  jar  will  be  fine  for  scooping 
up  and  holding  your  treasures. 
But  after  you  get  home,  don't 
change  the  water,  for  these  ani- 
mals must  live  in  the  water  from 
their  natural  habitat.  Plain  tap 
water  will  kill  them. 

Now,  what  do  some  of  these 
creatures  look  like  that  we  are 
hunting?  The  crayfish  will  more 
than  likely  be  on  the  bottom  of 
a  stream  beneath  a  small  rock. 
He  is  usually  one-half  to  two-  or 
three-inches  long.  He's  a  fast 
little  fellow,  too.  When  trying  to 
catch  him  try  to  scoop  him  up  in 
a  container  of  some  sort.  If  you 
pick  him  up  in  your  hands,  hold 
him  by  your  thumb  and  fore- 
finger on  his  back  and  stomach. 
Otherwise,  you  may  get  a  sharp 
pinch  from  his  lobster-like  claws. 
In  fact,  he's  a  member  of  the 
lobster  family. 

Minnows  are  tiny  fish.  You 
know  what  a  fish  looks  like. 
These  will  be  easy  to  catch.  You 
can  scoop  them  up  with  either  a 
container  or  your  bare  hands. 

Now  you  are  on  your  own;  see 
how  many  different  things  you 
can  collect  and  record  in  your 
nature  scrap  book,  what  you 
found,  where  you  found  it.  Then 
do  some  research  on  your  own 
and  make  notes  of  their  eating 
habits  and  ways  of  life.  ^ 

Ralph  Mears 


A  woodland  brook;  not  much  .  .  .  un- 
less you  don't  have  one.  Find  out  what's 
in  it  and  why;  enjoy  the  out-of-doors, 
and  use  it  wisely.  And  don't  get  too  wet! 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


National  Safe  Boat ing  Week 

Governor  Dan  K.  Moore  has  designated  the  week  of  July  2-8  as  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  in  North  Carolina.  Governor  Moore  demonstrated  his  interest  in 
boating  safety  in  1965  when  he  appointed  the  Governor's  Water  Safety  Commit- 
tee to  study  water  safety  problems  in  the  state  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  water  safety  legislation.  The  "week"  is  sponsored  by  The 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons  and  similar  boat ing-related 
organizations.  During  the  weekends  involved  in  the  safe  boating  week  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  three  airplanes  will  patrol  the  busier  public 
waters  of  the  state,  and  report  violations  to  patrol  boats  on  the  water. 

Hunt ing  Regulations  Established 

At  its  June  meeting  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  established  the 
1967-1968  trapping  and  non-migratory  game  hunting  seasons,  making  few  changes 
over  last  year's  rules.  About  400,000  copies  of  the  regulations  are  in  the 
process  of  being  published,  and  will  be  distributed  to  license  dealers  through- 
out the  state  by  August  1  when  huning  licenses  and  combination  hunt  ing-fishing 
licenses  go  on  sale. 

Boating  Accidents  Still  in  Downward  Trend 

For  the  second  straight  year  boating  accidents  in  North  Carolina  have  shown 
a  downward  trend  despite  a  steady,  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of 
boats  plying  the  public  waters  of  the  state.  All  persons  concerned  hope 
the  trend  will  continue  through  the  remainder  of  the  boating  season. 

Migratory  Game  Bird  Regulations 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  again  be  given  a  framework  of  dates 
and  bag  limits  from  which  to  select  regulations  on  migratory  game  birds. 
These  will  be  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  a  later  date. 
First  word  will  be  on  doves,  snipe,  woodcock,  and  marsh  hens ,  with  waterfowl 
regulations  to  be  announced  later.  At  press  time  it  was  doubtful  that  there 
would  be  any  imporant  relaxations  in  the  waterfowl  seasons  and  bag  limits 
in  the  forthcoming  season. 
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How  Does  A 
Fish  Swim? 

by  J.  H.  Cornell,  Chief 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 


W 


HEN  a  fish  swims,  he  just  wiggles.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it!  The  fins?  Sure,  they  help.  They 
act  as  stabilizers,  rudders,  and  brakes,  but  it  actual- 
ly is  the  body  of  the  fish  that  pushes  him  through 
the  water. 

The  fish  has  a  few  small  muscles  attached  to  his 
fins,  but  nothing  like  the  muscles  we  have  in  our 
arms  and  legs.  The  muscle  mass  of  a  fish  consists 
of  segments  on  both  sides  of  his  body,  arranged  in 
the  shape  of  a  shallow  "W"  and  fitting  into  each 
other  from  head  to  tail.  Strip  the  skin  off  the  next 
fish  you  catch  and  you  will  see  how  the  muscles 
of  the  body  wall  are  arranged. 

In  swimming,  the  muscle  segments  contract  in 
succession  from  head  to  tail,  first  along  one  side  of 
the  body  and  then  the  other,  and  the  fish  actually 
moves  by  pushing  his  body  against  the  water.  This 
mass  of  muscle  segments  is  the  part  of  a  fish  we 
eat.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  major  muscles  at- 
tached to  any  of  the  fins,  including  the  tail,  show 
that  they  can  exert  but  little  force  in  helping  the 
fish  to  move. 

The  fish  has  two  kinds  of  fins,  single  and  paired. 
On  his  back  is  the  dorsal  fin.  It  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  or  even  three  parts,  but  it  is  still  considered 
a  single  fin.  The  fin  which  constitutes  the  fish's 
tail  is  properly  called  the  caudal  fin.  On  the  lower 
side,  the  fin  between  the  tail  and  the  vent  is  called 
the  anal  fin.  These  are  the  three  single  fins  which 
are  common  to  most  fish. 

Of  the  paired  fins,  those  just  behind  the  gill  open- 
ings are  called  the  pectorals.  They  correspond  to 
the  arms  of  a  man,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  or  the  front 
legs  of  a  frog-.  They  actually  are  attached  to  shoul- 
der blades,  similar  to  ours,  but  the  big  difference 
is  that  those  shoulder  blades  are  attached  directly 
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Swimming  is  important  to  the  fish,  and  he  is  well  equipped  to 
glide  through  the  water  like  this  bluegill.  Fish  are  even  "lubri- 
cated" with  a  mucous  coating  to  minimize  friction  in  their 
water  world. 

to  the  fish's  skull.  Consequently,  he  has  no  room 
for  a  neck. 

Below  or  behind  these  is  a  pair  of  fins  called  the 
ventrals,  corresponding  to  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse. 
The  main  difference  is  that  these  fins  are  not  con- 
nected by  a  girdle  of  bones  to  the  spine.  Fossil  re- 
mains show  that  the  earliest  amphibians  had  no 
pelvic  girdle  either.  The  bones  which  connect  our 
legs  to  the  vertebral  column  were  a  development  of 
nature  which  came  after  the  early  fish  moved  out 
on  land  to  become  amphibians.  The  fish  which  re- 
mained in  the  water,  though,  never  needed  such 
a  structure. 

The  ventral,  or  pelvic,  fins  have  different  loca- 
tions in  different  species  of  fish.  In  the  trout  and 
the  pickerel,  the  ventrals  are  abdominally  placed. 
That  is,  they  are  located  on  the  abdominal  wall 
back  toward  the  vent.  In  other  fish,  such  as  the 
bass,  perch,  and  crappie,  the  ventrals  are  thoracic. 
That  is,  they  are  located  near  the  throat,  almost  di- 
rectly under  the  pectorals. 

In  swimming,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  help  the 
fish  to  keep  himself  on  an  even  keel.  His  tail  fin 
acts  as  a  rudder  for  steering  purposes.  The  paired 
fins  are  used  as  brakes,  or  to  help  him  maintain 
his  position  in  slowly  moving  water,  or  to  move 
backward.  When  a  bass  is  going  somewhere  in  a 
hurry,  the  paired  fins  are  folded  back  against  his 
body  out  of  the  way,  but  he  can  stop  very  sudden- 
ly by  spreading  them  out  flat  against  the  passing 
water  flow. 
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Although  it  may  appear  as  i 
a  fish  moves,  the  process  is 
the  whole  body. 

T  HE  use  of  the  various  fins  in  swimming  has 
been  determined  by  removing  them,  singly  and  in 
pairs,  and  observing  the  actions  of  the  fish  when 
returned  to  the  water.  With  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
removed,  the  fish  had  difficulty,  at  first,  in  keep- 
ing its  balance,  and  tended  to  roll  from  side  to 
side.  However,  it  soon  learned  to  do  without  them, 
and,  after  a  short  time  it  seemed  to  make  out  just 
as  well  as  its  brothers  with  full  equipment.  The 
removal  of  the  paired  fins  proved  to  be  a  detriment 
to  the  fish  in  stopping,  in  turning  suddenly,  and 
in  moving  straight  up  and  down. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  caudal 
fin  was  used  by  the  fish  to  push  himself  forward, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  man  sculling  a  boat.  When 
the  entire  tail  fin  was  removed  and  the  fish  re- 
turned to  the  tank  with  the  others,  he  could  make 
just  as  good  time  as  any  of  them  in  escaping  from 
a  frightening  noise.  This  proved  that  it  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  body,  itself,  and  not  the  fin  which 
moves  the  fish  forward. 

Fish  need  all  their  fins,  though,  to  maneuver. 
Because  they  live  in  water,  they  have  problems  of 
movement  experienced  by  no  other  animal.  Using 
the  paired  fins,  the  fish  can  move  forward  or  back- 
ward almost  imperceptibly.  A  slightly  different 
movement  will  send  him  straight  up  or  straight 
down,  even  in  flowing  water.  It  is  when  he  wants 
to  dart  forward  that  he  uses  his  body  for  swim- 
ming. 

Jet  propulsion  is  nothing  new  to  a  fish,  either. 
When  he  wants  to  start  in  a  hurry,  a  big  mouthful 
of  water  forced  out  suddenly  from  under  the  gill 
covers  puts  him  in  high  gear  in  an  instant.  This  jet 
propulsion  idea  is  carried  even  further  by  the 
flounder.  He  lies  flat  on  his  side  on  the  bottom, 
partly  covered  with  sand  or  mud,  waiting  for  a 
careless  dinner  to  come  swimming  past.  When  the 
time  comes  to  pounce  on  his  prey,  he  shoots  a  big 
jet  of  water  out  of  his  bottom  gill  cover.  This  lifts 
him  off  the  bottom  and  starts  him  off  at  full  speed. 

While  we  are  talking  about  fins,  let's  take  a 
look  at  the  way  they  are  made.  Fins  are  just  a  thin 
sheet  of  tissue  supported  by  rays.  Rays  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  soft  rays  and  the  spines.  The  spines  are 
stiff  and  pointed,  but  the  soft  rays  are  jointed  and 
forked  at  the  ends.  Caudal  fins  are  all  soft  rays.  The 
pectorals,  generally,  have  no  spines.  Neither  do  the 
ventrals  when  they  are  abdominally  placed,  but 
when  they  are  in  the  thoracic  position,  they  usual- 
ly consist  of  one  spine  followed  by  five  soft  rays. 

In  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins  we  find  all  sorts  of 
combinations.  Some  fish,  like  the  trout,  shad,  and 


simple  "swish"  of  the  tail  when 
actually  a  sculling  movement  of 

most  of  the  minnows,  have  no  spines  in  the  dorsal. 
Others,  like  the  bass,  bream,  and  crappie,  have  both 
spines  and  soft  rays  in  the  dorsal.  In  fish  with  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  first  usually  is  all  spines  and  there 
is  one  spine  at  the  front  of  the  second. 

The  number  of  spines  in  these  fins  is  frequently 
used  as  an  identifying  characteristic  among  spe- 
cies. When  you  go  fishing,  you  should  observe  the 
number  of  spines  and  learn  to  identify  some  of  the 
more  confusing  ones.  For  example,  the  rock  bass, 
or  goggle-eye,  has  ten  spines  in  the  dorsal  and  six 
in  the  anal.  The  similar  warmouth,  or  "open- 
mouth,"  has  nine  spines  in  the  dorsal  and  three 
in  the  anal.  Any  book  on  fish  identification  will 
give  you  a  whole  list  of  such  characteristics.  You 
might  want  to  remember  when  you  go  bass  fish- 
ing that  in  the  forward  part  of  the  dorsal  the 
smallmouth  usually  has  nine  spines  and  the  large- 
mouth  eight.  There  are  occasional  variations,  but 
this  is  one  characteristic  to  look  for. 

When  the  technical  boys  write  a  book  about  fish 
identification  they  use  a  system  of  numbers  to 
identify  the  rays.  Just  in  case  you  want  to  look  up 
a  description  some  time,  this  is  the  method  they 
use.  The  number  of  spines  is  indicated  in  Roman 
numerals,  and  the  number  of  soft  rays  is  indicat- 
ed in  Arabic  numerals.  A  dash  indicates  a  divided 
dorsal.  Thus,  D.  XII-I,  17  means  that  the  dorsal 
fin  is  divided  in  two  parts,  that  the  forward  part 
has  twelve  spines,  and  that  the  latter  part  has  one 
spine  and  seventeen  soft  rays.  When  the  book 
says  A.  Ill,  9,  it  means  that  the  anal  fin  has  three 
spines  and  nine  soft  rays. 

There  are  other  factors  that  are  usually  consid- 
ered in  the  identification  of  different  species  of  fish. 
The  number  of  scales  in  the  lateral  line,  the  num- 
ber of  rows  of  scales  above  and  below  the  lateral 
line,  the  number  of  rows  of  scales  on  the  cheeks, 
the  arrangement  of  teeth,  all  these  and  many  more 
are  characteristics  which  we  will  talk  about  anoth- 
er time.  The  next  time  you  catch  a  bass,  though, 
you  might  count  the  rows  of  scales  on  his  cheek. 
If  there  are  nine  to  twelve  rows,  it  is  a  largemouth. 
If  there  are  fourteen  to  eighteen  rows,  it  is  a  small- 
mouth. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  business  of  swimming,  it's 
amazing  what  speed  a  fish  can  make.  A  good  sprint- 
er can  make  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  the  hundred 
yard  dash,  and  he  has  no  resistance  but  air.  Did 
you  ever  try  to  run  through  water?  The  resistance 
makes  it  almost  impossible — and  yet  a  tuna,  with 
its  streamlined  shape,  wiggles  through  the  water 
at  thirty  miles  an  hour  when  he  is  an  a  hurry.  How 
fast  do  you  suppose  a  mermaid  can  swim?  ^ 
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A  Look  At 

by  Julie 

|  T'S  "mod"  to  get  "hooked,"  and  in  a  very  nice 
way,  northwestern  North  Carolinians  have  gone 
mod.  They  are  hooked — and  there  is  no  other  word 
to  express  it — on  the  Nature  Science  Center  of 
Winston-Salem.  Young  and  old  alike,  once  they  pass 
through  the  front  door,  may  never  be  the  same 
again;  each  feels  the  urge  to  give  of  himself  to 
this  wonderful  place,  while  taking  away  some  of 
the  enrichment  it  affords.  The  Center  is  more  than 
a  building  filled  with  nature-lore.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion and  personification  of  many  helping  hands 
working  together  in  exploring  that  magic  of  our 
natural  world. 

Myron  Vourax,  Director  of  the  Center,  is  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  that  can  guide  and  direct 
young  people  with  friendly  ease  and  firmness.  He 
has  trained  Assistant  Curators  to  be  custodians  of 
the  Center,  to  build  and  develop  exhibits,  and  to 
teach  their  peers  about  things  in  nature.  This 
unique  program  of  utilizing  the  talents  of  young 
people  is  a  sound  investment  for  the  future.  Re- 
cently, when  new  classes  were  scheduled,  one  lit- 
tle ten  year  old  fellow  was  thoroughly  distressed 
because  he  could  not  participate  in  all  of  them. 
This  is  the  kind  of  response  Assistant  Curators  are 
receiving  to  their  courses  in  taxidermy,  hawks  and 
falcons,  snakes  of  North  Carolina,  young  animals 
and  astronomy. 

Although  finances  have  been  limited,  the  Center 
has  been  able  to  develop  very  professionally  exe- 


Nature  III 

Lambeth 


cuted  displays  through  volunteer  talents.  There  is 
a  genuine  esprit  d'  corps  among  workers.  Artists 
depict  background  environment,  a  gifted  taxider- 
mist adds  fauna,  skilled  hands  of  many  either  cure 
or  create  flora,  lights  and  sound  are  added,  and  the 
finshed  product  is  viewed  with  affection  and  ap- 
proval. Each  worker  has  incorporated  something 
of  himself  into  every  exhibit.  At  present,  there  are 
scenes  of  North  Carolina  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  A  Salt  Marsh  Duck  Habitat,  Life  in  a 
Freshwater  Pond,  Facts  of  Predation,  and  The  Pas- 
senger Pigeon.  Two  rooms  of  live  animals  add  to 
the  educational  purpose  of  the  Nature  Science  Cen- 
ter. 

School  children,  prepared  by  their  teachers  be- 
fore a  trip,  come  in  hordes  to  the  Center.  They 
cuddle  and  caress  live  animals,  watch  sea  life  in 
the  saltwater  aquariums  and,  like  true  astronauts, 
gaze  at  the  heavens  in  the  planetarium.  They  be- 
come aware  of  life  around  them,  and  learn  to  ob- 
serve. 

Here  at  the  Center,  is  the  true  essence  of  teach- 
ing conservation.  Thousands  have  already  come 
to  be  made  aware.  More  come  each  day.  As  the 
Center  expands  its  programs  rapidly,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  the  battle  to  preserve  nature, 
beauty  and  creation,  is  going  forward  so  successful- 
ly. Let  us  hope  that  other  areas  of  North  Carolina 
will  become  sufficiently  mod  to  get  hooked  on  con- 
serving our  resources!  ^ 
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Add  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  plenty  of  hard 
work,  blend  with  skills  and  guidance,  and  you 
come  up  with  a  mixture  of  outdoor  enlighten- 
ment such  as  we  see  here.  Your  community 
could  have  a  center  like  this. 


Nature -Science  Center  Director  Myron  Vourax  and  two  As- 
sistant Curators  go  over  the  fine  points  of  an  immature  bald 
eagle.  Right,  an  exhibit  entitled,  "Salt  Marsh  Duck  Habitat" 
displays  22  different  species  of  birds.  It's  the  work  of  adult 
volunteers  and  the  Assistant  Curators  at  the  Center. 


Seeing  is  bee-Heving  for  these  girls  as  they  examine  the  "Bee- 
hive." Above,  right,  a  workshop  on  reptiles  is  conducted  for 
students  between  the  ages  of  6  and  11.  The  planetarium  is 
located  in  the  silo,  (right). 
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The  Naked 
Mountain 

by  Nell  Lewis 

A 

n  deep,  sad  silence  shrouded  one  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Randolph  County  on  the  day  I  chose  to 
climb  to  its  craggy  top.  There  were  no  birds  trilling 
their  clear,  sweet  songs  in  the  treetops,  nor  small 
animals  scurrying  from  my  path.  There  was  not 
even  the  crunch  of  brown,  fallen  leaves  as  I  walked. 

Fire,  unruly  in  its  mad  haste,  had  swept  up  and 
over  the  face  of  this  mountain  and  left  it  desolate 
and  shamefully  naked.  The  odor  of  burned  wood 
and  parched  soil  filled  my  nostrils  as  the  ashes  of 
this  destruction  settled  on  me. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  careless  and  guilty  hiker 
or  hunter  who  tossed  aside  a  match  or  cigarette; 
maybe  the  "dead"  contents  of  a  pipe  had  been 
knocked  out  against  a  rock.  Whatever  was  discard- 
ed had  a  monetary  value  too  insignificant  to  con- 
sider, yet  the  total  damage  caused,  by  an  amount 


so  small,  would  be  staggering  if  it  were  possible 
to  measure  it  in  dollars. 

Who  can  assess  the  worth,  in  money,  of  great 
drifts  of  trailing  arbutus,  magnificent  clumps  of 
wild  ginger  and  hepatica,  cool  carpets  of  evergreen 
ferns,  hosts  of  trilliums  spilling  down  rocky  slopes, 
patches  of  partridge-berries  snuggled  close  to  the 
ground,  thickets  of  wild  azaleas,  and  ageless  stones 
splashed  with  lichens? 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  stately  trees,  and  sap- 
lings and  shrubs;  of  seeds  and  acorns  and  corms 
and  rhizomes?  How  to  set  a  price  on  the  cushion 
of  leaves  from  seasons  past  that  blanket  the  forest 
floors,  remembering  that  it  takes  nature  from  five 
to  six  hundred  years  to  manufacture  an  inch  of  top 
soil,  and  each  fall  is  precious? 

Beyond  this  is  the  appraisal  of  home  and  food 
for  our  fast  diminishing  wildlife.  Also,  ask  the 
man  who  loves  the  outdoors  the  worth  of  a  walk 
through  rich  meadows  and  on  into  the  cool  shade 
of  towering  trees  where  he  can  rest,  away  from 
the  great  clamor  of  our  civilization. 

These  are  things  money  cannot  buy  back. 

Vacation  months  bring  more  campers,  hikers  and 
nature  lovers  afield,  and  with  their  coming  will 
come  more  spoilage,  by  fire,  to  our  woodlands,  de- 
spite the  many  and  oft  publicized  pleas  for  fire 
safety.  Vast  acres  of  lush  growth  will  be  reduced 
to  blackened  ruins  by  people  who  would  not  even 
dream  of  deliberately  destroying  a  bird's  nest,  or 
starving  a  small  animal,  or  discarding  a  plant  so 
rare  that  it  might  not  live  beyond  this  generation. 

It  is  true  that  lightning  can  and  does  start  for- 
est fires  but  these  are  in  a  minority.  After  all,  rain 
usually  accompanies,  or  follows  closely,  these  dead- 
ly bolts  of  electricity,  giving  nature  her  own  fire- 
fighting  equipment. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  days  in  the  year  when 
it  might  be  safe  to  be  careless  with  fire  in  the 
woods.  But  there  are  few  people  out  when  the 
ground  is  soaking  wet  and  the  rain  still  continues 
to  come  down  steadily. 

We  pick  the  bright,  warm  days  when  it  is  dry 
underfoot  to  roam  the  hills  and  mountains,  drink- 
ing in  the  abundant  beauty  that  surrounds  us  in 
North  Carolina.  Regardless  of  how  green  the  plants 
and  trees  may  be,  there  are  inches  of  dead  leaves 
and  branches  on  the  ground  that  can  smoulder 
from  a  spark  and  burst  into  flames  with  even  a 
gentle  wind. 

It  isn't  enough  to  hastily  cover  a  camp  fire; 
drown  it.  Crush  cigarettes  on  bare  ground;  surely 
no  one  would  throw  a  lighted  one  from  a  car  win- 
dow! It  is  easy  and  profitable  to  be  careful  with 
fire. 

Due  to  our  growing  population  and  its  demand 
for  progress,  our  wild,  natural  areas  are  inching 
away  from  us.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  those 
who  pass  through  or  by  these  remaining  regions  to 
protect  them,  not  only  for  our  own  future  but  for 
other  generations. 

Only  a  criminal  destroys  that  which  he  can- 
not replace.  ^ 
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Although  the  1967-1968  water- 
fowl season  won't  be  established 
until  October,  Tarheel  waterfowl 
hunters  would  be  wise  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  possibility  of  another 
"bonus"  black  duck  season  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Waterfowl  authorities  and  wa- 
terfowl hunters  in  North  Caroli- 
na question  the  validity  of  this 
bonus  season,  largely  because  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  not  yet  furnished  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  the  birds  in  ques- 
tion are  completely  resident  (in 
wintertime)  to  the  area  involved, 
and  that  a  substantial  number  of 
these  birds  do  not  migrate  as  far 
south  as  North  Carolina. 

Until  such  proof  is  shown,  Tar- 
heel wildlife  officials  will  voice 
strong  objection  to  giving  a  spe- 
cial black  duck  season  to  hunters 
to  the  north,  especially  since 
black  ducks  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  in  scarce  supply. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future, 
band  return  records  will  give  us 


the  answer  to  this  problem;  but 
in  the  meantime,  hunters  and  bi- 
ologists alike  will  take  a  dim 
view  of  any  bonus  season  on  a 
species  that  has  been  mighty 
scarce  in  these  parts. 

Waterfowl  species  man- 
agement is  a  fairly  new  concept, 
and  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
means  of  protecting  such  critical- 


ly scarce  species  as  canvasbacks, 
and  has  helped  bring  about  an  in- 
crease in  wood  ducks  to  at  least 
reasonable  numbers.  But  the 
question  is,  if  black  ducks  are 
scarce,  why  were  people  in  cer- 
tain New  England  States  allowed 
23  days  of  black  duck  shooting 
after  the  regular  season  had  end- 
ed in  states  to  the  south? 

Fair  or  Fowl? 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  the  Massachusetts 
Waterfowler's  Association  reaction 
to  the  article  Pride  and  Prejudice, 
which  appeared  in  the  December, 
1966,  issue  of  your  publication. 
Please  give  the  enclosed  letter  due 
consideration  for  publication.  Copies 
have  been  sent  to  the  following:  Mr. 
John  Gottschalk,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  James 
Shepard,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Game,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  Mr.  Colton  H.  Bridges, 
Superintendent  of  the  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Game,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Phillip  B.  Stanton 


"In  Currituck  County,  North 
Carolina,  during  the  period  from 
1903  to  1909,  according  to  T.  Gil- 
bert Pearson,  long  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  local  buyers  paid 
not  less  than  $100,000  annually 
to  the  400  duck  hunters  of  that 
region,  the  fowl  generally  being 
shipped  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York.  Prices  va- 
ried, but  at  times  gunners  re- 
ceived $1.60  a  pair  for  redheads, 
and  $2.75  a  pair  for  canvasbacks. 
Canada  geese  were  worth  40  to 
50  cents  each  and  ruddy  ducks 
commanded  90  cents  a  pair." 
(Day,  1959,  P.  45). 
We  ask  you — have  times  changed? 


Rather  than  ducks  being  sent  to  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
waterfowl  hunters  are  now  being 
attracted  from  these  same  areas. 
Rather  than  getting  $2.00  a  pair  for 
ducks,  several  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  are  now  receiving  $20.00  or 
more  per  day  for  blind  rentals.  On  a 
good  day,  certain  large  scale  opera- 
tions may  indirectly  "sell"  many 
waterfowl.  We  ask  you  —  isn't  this 
essentially  market  gunning?  Is  this 
waterfowl  management? 

This  letter  and  the  above  feelings 
result  from  a  reaction  of  waterfowl 
hunters  in  Massachusetts  after  read- 
ing the  December  1966  issue  of  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina.  We,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Waterfowlers,  are  very 
concerned  with  waterfowl  manage- 
ment at  both  the  state  and  the  con- 
tinental levels.  For  many  years  in 
an  effort  to  insure  a  healthy  wood 
duck  population,  we  have  voted  as  a 
state  to  limit  the  shooting  of  wood 
ducks  from  the  given  two  a  day  to 
only  one  a  day. 

Likewise,  we  are  aware  of  a  very 
healthy  black  duck  population  that 
winters,  with  no  significant  move- 
ment after  December  15,  in  the  New 
England  area.  Biologists  have  in- 
formed us  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 50,000  black  ducks  wintering 
in  our  area.  Over  66  percent  of  these 
are  males,  indicating  a  higher  popu- 
lation of  males  than  in  most  winter- 
ing populations.  These  biologists  be- 
lieve we  can  harvest  some  of  these 
without  affecting  the  overall  popula- 
tion. 

Realizing  these  facts,  we  water- 
fowlers have  supported  and  encour- 
aged the  idea  of  an  experimental  sea- 
son. Management  on  a  local  scale  has 
worked  quite  successfully  in  the 
west  on  such  problems  as  special 
early  seasons  on  underharvested 
species,  crop  depredation,  or  high 
populations  of  particular  species,  e.g. 
swan  and  geese.  Moreover,  as  true 
in  most  sciences  today,  we  find  wild- 
life management  is  becoming  quite 
specialized.  We  must  look  to  the  spe- 
cies, a  very  small  segment  of  the 
overall  waterfowl  population.  If  we 
consider  the  species,  we  definitely 
have  to  look  to  the  particular  areas 
they  utilize  for  the  solution.  New 
England  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  life  history  of  the  black  duck. 
Hopefully  studies  such  as  our  expe- 
rimental season  will  give  the  neces- 
sary information. 

Philip  B.  Stanton 
Sect.  Massachusetts 
Waterfowler's  Ass'n. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Foster  D.  Harrell 


Wildlife  Protector  Foster  D. 
Harrell  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Harrell  of 
Leland,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Harrell  was  employed  by 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion on  September  1,  1961,  and 
was  promoted  to  Protector  I  in 
November,  1961.  He  was  drafted 
into  the  Army  in  February,  1962, 
and  returned  to  work  in  Swain 
County  February,  1964. 

Mr.  Harrell  attended  the  Pre- 
service  Training  School  in  1960 
and  the  In  -  service  Training 
School  each  succeeding  year.  He 
is  also  a  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion hunter-safety  instructor. 

Foster  is  married  to  the  former 
Judith  Ella  Pearce  of  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  and  they  have 
two  children,  Phil  Delynn  and 
Gerain  Christine.  They  attend 
Garland  Baptist  Church. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  APRIL,  1967 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    65,865 

Total  prosecutions    1,057 

Total  convictions    1,017 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  16 

Total  case  nol  prossed  ...  15 

Totla  cases  dismissed   ...  9 

Total  fines  collected  .  .  .$  2,813.45 
Total  costs  collected  $10,190.70 
BOATING 

Persons  checked    10,013 

Total  prosecutions    240 

Total  convictions    226 

Total  cases  not  guilty   .  .  2 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  12 

Total   cases   dismissed    ■  0 

Total  fines  collected  .  .  $572.00 
Total  costs  collected  $2,316.15 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the 
school  funds  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  violations  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission or  its  personnel. 


Turtles 

Each  time  they  move  their  house  moves  too. 
They  can  not  do 
A  dance. 

They  use  the  "stick  your  neck  out"  plan 

Before  they  can 

Advance. 

All  species,  now  identified, 
Have  been  denied 
The  right 

To  move  beyond  the  plated  shell, 
Which  fits  so  well — 
And  tight. 

Remelda  Nielsen  Gibson 
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Farming  for  Wildlife 

Conservation  practices  with  bene- 
fits primarily  to  wildlife  are  eligible 
for  cost-share  assistance  under  the 
1967  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, W.  B.  Denny,  Executive  Di- 
rector for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  State  Commit- 
tee, reminded  farmers  recently. 

"About  85  percent  of  the  wildlife 
in  the  United  States  is  produced  on 
privately  owned  farms,"  he  stated. 
"This  means  that  most  wildlife  ani- 
mals depend  on  farmers  for  survival 
requirements — food,  water,  and  cov- 
er. Conservation  farming  brings  dou- 
ble benefits  —  to  the  general  farm 
enterprise  and  to  wildlife  on  the 


farm." 

Denny  pointed  out  that  recreation 
can  become  a  secondary  enterprise 
on  land  where  wildlife  conservation 
is  an  integral  part  of  day-to-day 
farming,  thus  supplementing  the 
farmer's  income  as  well  as  provid- 
ing city  visitors  with  hunting,  fish- 
ing, picnicking,  boating,  and  swim- 
ming facilities. 

"With  increasing  numbers  of  ur- 
ban people  seeking  recreation  in 
farming  areas,"  he  said,  "farmers  are 
becoming  more  conscious  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  conservation  practices 
which  benefit  wildlife,  thus  improv- 
ing hunting  and  fishing  opportunities 
and  at  the  same  time  conserving  and 
protecting  the  farm's  soil,  water,  and 


woodland  resources." 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Denny  declared  that 
many  conservation  practices  are 
costly  to  perform  and  do  not  offer 
financial  returns  to  farmers  which 
are  attractive  enough  in  the  imme- 
diate future  to  get  the  needed  a- 
mount  of  such  practices  applied  to 
the  land.  With  ACP  sharing  the  cost, 
however,  it  becomes  possible  in  many 
cases  to  carry  out  approved  conser- 
vation practices  that  are  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  also  are  of  benefit 
to  the  individual  farmer. 

Wildlife  Fund 

Dear  Sirs: 

1967  marks  the  Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  — Five 
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rewarding  years  since  the  launching 
of  a  "New  Ark"  to  help  save  the 
world's  rapidly  vanishing  wildlife 
and  wild  places — years  in  which  you 
have  played  an  invaluable  role. 

While  it  is  true  that  man  now 
threatens  the  extinction  of  1,000  spe- 
cies of  animals  and  birds,  and  that 
our  cause  is  an  urgent  one,  we  do 
not  mean  always  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  there  are  no  bright 
sides.  Our  many  successes  inspire 
us  to  move  ahead  in  our  efforts. 

And  so,  while  the  need  is  ever  in- 
creasing, the  means  and  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  save  vanish- 
ing species  and  wild  areas  are  at 
hand — and  can  be  implemented  al- 
most immediately  with  relatively 
modest  sums  of  money. 

This  year,  as  always,  we  ask  that 
you  renew  your  gift.  This  Anniver- 


sary Year,  we  hope  that  you  will  con- 
sider giving  a  bit  more.  Even  a  small 
increase,  if  made  by  all  of  our 
friends,  will  mean  a  substantial  dif- 
ference in  our  ever  continuing  battle 
against  time. 

Our  address  is:  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  910  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  President 

B 

We  Thank  You 

DEAR  SIR: 

I  attach  a  check  for  $25.00  to  be 
given  to  the  organization  which  has 


sponsored  the  Camp  Millstone  4-H 
Club  Camp  per  article  by  Dan  Cam- 
eron in  last  issue.  Will  you  please 
fill  in  name  of  group  to  which  it 
should  be  paid? 

I  was  really  inspired  and  grateful 
to  hear  that  some  organization  has 
finally  realized  that  man  is  made  by 
nature  not  a  hospital  and  doctor  and 
to  grow  to  a  good  and  useful  being 
must  be  properly  grounded  in  the 
ways  of  nature,  God,  etc.  Hope  you 
can  get  other  states  to  do  the  same. 

Sincerely, 

H.  F.  MERCHANT 

ABINGDON, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Our  thanks  to  Mr.  Merchant  on  be- 
half of  the  youngsters  who  will  bene- 
fit from  his  generosity.  Ed. 


Tribute   To  The  Wood  Thrush 

From  a  small  child  I  remember  well 
The  wood  thrush  song  in  the  hill  and  dell. 
All  my  life  through  I've  thought  his  song 
grand. 

I  had  rather  hear  him  than  any  band. 

His  voice  would  ring  out  from  early  'til  late. 
For  his  first  spring-song  I  hardly  could  wait. 
From  mid-April  'til  the  last  of  July 
I'd  hear  him  daily,  but  he's  hard  to  spy. 

His  song  so  charming;  no  words  can  express 
How  this  shy  bird  to  me  does  impress. 
When  I'd  hear  him  I've  often  made  stops 
To  listen  to  a  voice  that's  always  tops. 

The  more  I'd  hear,  the  more  I'd  want  to  hear. 
For  his  songs  have  brought  me  a  lot  of  cheer. 
He  never  hurries;  he  takes  his  time 
In  bringing  out  notes  that  are  sublime. 


I've  often  wondered,  could  there  be 
Someone  he  thrills  as  he  does  me? 
Now  I'm  very  gray  upon  my  top. 
Yet  when  I  hear  him  I  often  stop. 

Robah   C.  Gentry 
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ADDRESS  CHANGE  NOTIFICATION 

Name  

Old  Address  


New  Address. 


Zip  Code  

IMPORTANT: 

Enclose  present  Address  Label 

Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change 
of  address. 


Use  this  blank  to  subscribe  NOW— $.50  a  year 
$1.00  for  two  years.  No  stamps,  please 


WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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I  enclose  $  ;  send  me  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

for  years  starting  with  the  earliest  possible  issue. 
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Street  or  Route- 
City  


.State. 


-Zip  Code- 


Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change  in  address 
If  renewal,  please  send  in  address  label. 
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The  broad  black  and  bright  red  bands  are  separ- 
' />/7t/////s/^  ated  by  narrow  yellow  stripes  on  the  deadly  coral 

i-/  u  f  snake.  Although  itg  range  extends  into  southeast- 

ern North  Carolina,  it  is  considered  rare  in  the 
State.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Cobra  family;  its 
venom  acts  on  the  nervous  system. 


Deadly 
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To  see  an  owl  in  broad  daylight 
is  not  only  a  bit  unusual,  but 
appears  almost  unreal.  But  the 
barred  owl  on  this  month's  cov- 
er doesn't  seem  too  perturbed 
about  being  awakened  by  pho- 
tographer Hal  Johnson.  This 
eastern  North  American  owl 
reaches  a  length  of  19  inches 
and  seems  to  prefer  the  wooded 
valleys  of  its  range.  The  barred 
owl  is  fairly  noisy  with  its  var- 
ious shrieks,  hoo-hoo's  and  ha- 
ha's  echoing  in  the  night.  It 
eats  frogs,  rats  and  mice;  it's 
a  beneficial  bird. 


by  J.  Richard  Thomson 


Illustrated  by  Tom  Hale 


Can  Man  Duplicate  Them? 

Animal  Behavior  Characteristics 
s 


INCE  the  very  beginning  of  recorded  human 
knowledge,  man  has  considered  the  snake  and  the 
bat  to  be  two  of  the  most  mysterious  and  fascinat- 
ing creatures,  because  of  their  unique  sensory  cap- 
abilities. Their  strange  and  superior  capabilities  of 
vision,  hearing,  smell  and  communication  have 
largely  been  responsible  for  their  prominent  role 
in  the  folklore  and  superstitions  of  many  tribes 
and  civilizations  of  the  world. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  memories,  man  is 
aware  that  animals  have  special  and  peculiar  abil- 
ities— many  far  superior  to  human  abilities  by  com- 
parison. The  common  ant  can  lift  a  weight  many 
times  the  mass  of  its  own  body.  A  hunting  dog  is 
unerringly  guided  to  a  covey  of  quail  by  its  acute 
olfactory  apparatus  (the  sensory  cells  and  nerves 
of  his  nose).  A  porpoise  can  swim  faster  than  a 
modern  ocean  liner,  yet  exerts  little  effort  in  doing 
so.  The  rattlesnake  uses  heat-sensitive  facial  pits 
to  locate  its  prey  and  to  warn  it  of  approaching 
enemies.  The  Arctic  tern  travels  some  22,000  miles 
round  trip  as  it  migrates  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  each  year.  These  are  only  a  few  examples 
of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  our  familiar 
animal  world — characteristics  which  have  interest- 
ed scientists  in  the  past  and  which  are  receiving 
special  study  by  scientists  today. 

M  AN  has  sought  nature's  secrets  since  the 
earliest  recorded  history  and  has  tried  to  use  these 
secrets  to  his  own  advantage.  Perhaps  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  a  shivering  cave  man  decided 

The  bat's  super  sensory  systems  have  intrigued  man  for  cen- 
turies and  are  yet  to  be  duplicated  mechanically. 


that  fur-bearing  mammals  did  not  suffer  from  the 
cold  as  much  as  he  did.  He  perhaps  reasoned  that 
the  mammals  were  protected  from  the  cold  by  their 
fur  coat— so,  he  likely  made  a  prompt  conversion 
of  such  mammals  into  fur  coats  for  himself  and  for 
his  family.  Such  attempts  to  copy  animals  were 
perhaps  man's  first  attempt  at  research  in  any  form. 

Another  imitation  or  adaptation  from  nature  is 
the  concept  of  the  dagger  and  the  knife,  gained 
from  a  cave  man's  personal  experience  (a  no  doubt 
"touching  experience")  with  the  claws  and  teeth 
of  wild  animals.  The  American  Indian,  too,  copied 
the  protective  markings  and  shadings  of  birds,  rep- 
tiles, frogs,  etc.,  and  used  these  markings  and  other 
"props"  to  ambush  their  enemies  and  to  make  it 
easier  to  hunt  for  food  without  being  noticed  by 
their  prey.  A  more  sophisticated  use  of  this  same 
concept  was  employed  in  World  War  I  and  II  and 
received  critical  research  treatment  in  the  tactical 
development  we  now  know  as  camouflage. 

The  science  devoted  to  the  creation  of  techniques 
and  instruments  (so-called  "hardware")  that  per- 
form the  highly  sophisticated  functions  previously 
performed  only  by  animal  sensory  organs  is  termed 
BIONICS.  The  name,  in  fact,  was  coined  only  a  few 
years  ago  ( 1960)  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Steele  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force's  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD).  Bio- 
nics comes  from  the  Greek  word  Bion,  meaning 
unit  of  life  (e.g.,  eye,  ear,  nose,  etc.).  Bionics,  then, 
deals  with  the  blending  of  the  talents  of  the  bio- 
logist with  the  engineer  to  study  biological  sensory 
mechanisms  for  purposes  useful  to  man. 

Hundreds  of  engineers,  biologists,  biochemists, 
mathematicians  and  other  professional  scientists 
are  studying  problems  which  are  relatively  easy  to 
understand,  but  which  have  tremendously  complex 
solutions.  All  of  these  problems  have  a  common 
objective:  to  copy,  duplicate  or  mimic  in  structure 
or  function  a  complex  biological  system;  to  do 
mechanically,  electronically,  biochemically,  or  by 
some  other  method,  what  animals  do  as  an  ordinary 
daily  accomplishment. 


LET'S  consider  a  number  of  examples  of  attrib- 
utes associated  with  familiar  animals  and  how  a 
scientific  study  of  these  attributes  can  be  of  benefit 
to  man: 

Many  of  the  butterflies  and  moths  have  antennae 
by  which  they  are  able  to  locate  and  identify  their 
own  species  (presumably  via  odor  perception)  from 
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The  detection  of  minute  temperature  differences  by  the  rat- 
tlesnakes aids  them  in  finding  their  warm-blooded  prey.  Such 
a  heat- sensing  ability  would  have  scientific  application.  Even 
the  bird  dog's  keen  nose  is  a  bit  of  a  mystery. 


great  distances.  Through  research,  a  modification 
of  this  communication  system  might  reasonably 
allow  one  aircraft  to  locate  and  identify  another  in 
flight  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision. 

The  pit  vipers,  a  group  of  reptiles  including  the 
rattlesnake,  copperhead,  and  cottonmouth,  are  born 
with  a  unique  heat-sensitive  device.  Located  mid- 
way between  the  nostril  and  eye  is  a  pair  of  facial 
pits  used  to  detect  the  proximity  of  potential  prey 
and  enemies.  A  scientist  at  U.C.L.A.  has  recently 
discovered  that  a  rattlesnake,  if  offered  two  ident- 
ical balls  to  strike  at,  will  always  strike  at  the 
warmer  ball — even  though  the  temperature  differ- 
ence is  only  .1°C.  On  the  surface  of  this  facial  pit, 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  snake  can  detect 
temperature  differences  as  little  as  0.001oC. 

Applications  of  a  similar  heat-sensing  device 
could  enable  scientists  to  develop  a  much  more 
sensitive  heat-seeking  anti-missile  than  the  Side- 
winder missile  now  in  use.  The  medical  profession 
could  use  such  a  sensitive  device  to  determine 
the  location  of  certain  types  of  cancer  cells  which 
are  slightly  warmer  than  normal  cells.  Such  an 
instrument  could  also  be  used  to  determine  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  has  heretofore  been 
possible,  the  depth  of  frost  bite  damage  and  to 
indicate  surgical  treatment  of  such  cases.  The  depth 
of  heat  burns  and  radiation  damage  to  skin  could 
likewise  be  indicated  by  such  a  heat-sensitive 
instrument. 

The  homing  pigeon's  unique  ability  to  orient  it- 
self in  space,  even  in  an  unfamiliar  locale,  could 
aid  in  the  design  and  development  of  navigational 
instruments.  There  is  on  record  the  observation 
that  a  homing  pigeon  released  in  Venezuela  made 
its  way  back  to  Baltimore  safely — a  remarkable 
feat  indeed!  The  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  this  natural  ability. 

The  starfish  secretes  a  viscous,  natural  adhesive 
that  holds  tighter  underwater  than  any  man-made 
glue  or  adhesive  yet  devised.  Plastic  and  polymer 
chemists  are  working  with  biologists  and  biochem- 
ists to  uncover  the  starfish's  secret. 

Lazzaro  Spallanzani,  an  early  Italian  scientist, 
proved  in  1793  that  blinded  bats  could  forage  for 
food  at  night  equally  as  well  as  bats  that  had  their 


eyesight.  He  observed  that  the  stomachs  of  the 
blinded  bats  were  just  as  full  as  those  of  normal 
bats  after  returning  from  a  night's  feeding  flight. 
He  found,  however,  that  if  their  ears  were  plugged 
with  wax,  they  could  forage  poorly,  and  if  they 
were  deafened,  they  could  not  locate  food,  even 
though  they  had  their  eyesight.  It  has  been  proven 
in  modern  times  that  the  bat  listens  for  variations 
in  the  echoes  of  its  own  shrill  vocalizations,  and 
by  interpreting  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of 
these  echoes  (as  compared  to  its  original  sounds) 
the  bat  can  accurately  gauge  distances  and  navi- 
gate in  total  darkness  without  error. 

This  method  of  echo  ranging  is  not  unlike  the 
applications  used  by  the  blind  man  who,  tapping 
his  cane  and  listening  for  the  echo,  can  range  and 
orient  himself  in  space — however,  his  accuracy  can- 
not hold  a  candle  to  the  performance  of  the  bat. 
The  bat  can  discriminate  and  distinguish  its  own 
cries  from  similar  (if  not  identical)  vocalizations 
of  thousands  of  other  bats  in  the  same  cave  in  total 
darkness.  The  bat  can  use  this  echo  ranging  appli- 
cation not  only  for  navigation,  but  for  identification 
of  food  as  far  away  as  several  hundred  feet. 

M  ILITARY  scientists  are  especially  interested 
in  this  method  of  discrimination  of  objects  in  the 
unseen  darkness,  and  in  the  bat's  apparent  immun- 
ity to  "jamming"  or  interfering  noise.  Applications 
of  this  sensitivity  can  be  used  to  discriminate 
"friendly"  sonar  (an  achronym  for  SOund  Naviga- 
tion ^4nd  .Ranging)  emissions  from  those  of  an 
enemy,  and  if  the  device  were  as  sensitive  as  that 
of  the  bat,  it  would  be  immune  to  enemy  "jam- 
ming" of  our  sonar  or  radar  (an  achronym  for 
RAdio  Detecting  And  .Ranging).  Navy  researchers 
are  investigating  how  certain  species  of  bats  can 
fly  over  the  surface  of  the  water  and  accurately 
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detect  and  snatch  fish  from  below  the  surface — 
apparently  an  air-to-water  sonar  system. 

The  spider  is  alerted  to  its  prey  caught  in  its 
web  by  the  characteristic  vibrations  it  senses  in  its 
legs.  The  spider  can  determine  from  the  vibrations 
alone  exactly  what  has  been  trapped,  and  is  not  in 
the  least  fooled  by  "tricks"  played  on  him.  Copies 
of  this  type  of  sensing  device  could  find  industrial 
application  in  quality  control  equipment,  electron- 
ics, machining  aids  and  the  like. 

Porpoises  are  highly  intelligent,  air-breathing 
mammals  with  an  apparently  effective  language 
system.  Their  brain  is  considerably  larger  than 
man's  and  it  is  thought  that  the  porpoise  is  as 
eager  to  communicate  with  man  as  man  is  eager 
to  communicate  with  the  porpoise. 

The  natural  sonar  system  of  the  porpoise  serves 
the  animal  with  the  same  advantage  that  sonar 
gives  the  submarine  commander:  detection  of  depth 
and  contour  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  depth  of  the 
water  above,  presence  of  reefs,  and  submerged 
mountains  or  obstacles. 

Various  species  of  insects  produce  vile  repelling 
fluids  to  ward  off  predators.  Biochemical  investiga- 
tions of  insect  toxins  provided  the  groundwork  for 
the  early  development  of  nerve  gases  studied  in 
World  War  II.  The  Navy  has  long  searched  for 
effective  repellents  for  sharks;  it  is  hoped  that  re- 
cent research  in  bionics  as  applied  to  biological 
toxins  will  soon  effect  such  a  repellent. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  applications  of 
bionics  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  The  wide 
scope  of  these  studies  is  evident  from  these  few 
additional  examples: 

•  Ability  of  honeybees  to  navigate  by  a  fix  on 
the  sun.  Their  eyes  are  apparently  sensitive  to 
polarized  light  and  they  navigate  even  when  the 
sun  is  overcast.  Studies  of  such  navigation  by 
polarized  light  have  helped  in  the  development  of 
navigational  instruments  near  the  polar  regions, 
where  magnetic  instruments  are  ineffective. 


•  Homing  ability  of  swallows,  salmon  and  the 
albatross. 

•  The  ultrasensitive  odor-detection  and  discrim- 
ination of  the  bloodhound. 

•  The  mechanism  by  which  the  eye  selects  and 
correlates  optical  data  prior  to  transmission  of  this 
information  to  the  brain.  Contrary  to  popular  opin- 
ion, the  eye  is  not  like  a  camera  (which  sees  every- 
thing in  front  of  it);  the  eye  sees  only  what  the 
brain  tells  it  to  see.  Scientists  want  to  know  how 
and  why. 

•  The  joints  of  an  animal's  body  are  amazingly 
efficient.  (They  have  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  the 
order  of  0.012!)  With  similar  specifications,  revolu- 
tionary concepts  of  mechanical  engineering  may 
well  be  possible. 

•  The  noctuid  moth  has  only  a  two-cell  ear;  yet 
it  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  bat  a  hundred  feet  away. 
Research  on  this  sensitive  organ  may  lead  to  greater 
sensitivity  in  ultramicrophones  for  research  and 
military  purposes. 

•  Electric  eels  produce  more  electrical  energy 
per  ounce  than  any  battery  man  has  yet  devised. 
Concentration  of  such  energy  is  of  special  interest 
to  NASA  scientists. 

•  A  variety  of  mammals,  reptiles  and  amphi- 
bians hibernate  during  periods  of  cold  weather. 
This  slowing  of  the  biochemical  processes  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  medical  scientists.  Knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  hibernation  can  be  extremely 
valuable  to  induce  in  humans  lowered  metabolism 
for  certain  surgical  procedures  and  as  a  distinct 
aid  to  space  travel  requiring  long  periods  of  time. 

Bionics  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  attempts  to 
duplicate  or  mimic  nature's  ways  have,  so  far,  been 
rather  unsuccessful.  There  is  every  indication,  how- 
ever, that,  with  continued  effort,  scientists  will  find 
ways  to  overcome  the  stumbling  blocks  to  success 
in  these  efforts  and,  as  a  result,  man  will  be  able 
to  better  cope  with  our  own  environment  and  ex- 
tend this  control  to  other  environments  (for  ex- 
ample, space  and  other  planets),  as  well.  ^ 


The  porpoise  may  be  as  interested  in  communicating  with 
man  as  we  are  to  "talk"  to  the  porpoise.  The  facts  about  this 
sea  mammal  may  be  stranger  than  the  fiction  surrounding  him. 
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CONSERVATION  of  natural 
resources  is  truly  the  price 
of  our  survival  as  a  people  and 
as  a  nation.  Being  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  United 
States,  North  Carolina  should 
maintain  an  awareness  of — and 
prudently  pursue — a  course  that 
will  steer  us  clear  of  the  rocks  of 
clandestine  destruction  manifest 
by  lethargy  and  indifference.  A 
knowledge  of  the  basic  natural 
resources  which  are  essential  to 
the  vigor  and  security  of  our 
state — soil,  water,  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  a  lengthy  list  of  min- 
erals— must  become  a  part  of  our 
everyday  concern  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  business.  Someone 
once  said  that: 

"For  the  lack  of  water,  the  mill 
won't  turn. 

For  the  lack  of  grain,  no  flour 
was  found. 

For  the  lack  of  good  soil,  poor 
crops  would  grow. 


however,  such  efforts  have  been 
scattered  and  there  have  been  too 
few  attempts  to  coordinate  the 
endeavors  of  many  conservation 
and  education  groups.  The  lack 
of  awareness  of  this  last  point 
has  proven  to  be  the  obstacle  in 
many  instances. 

Let's  see,  first  of  all,  what  can 
be  a  constructive  approach  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  conservation  educa- 
tion curriculum  should  be  based 
upon  local  needs.  Conservation 
should  be  properly  integrated 
with  all  appropriate  school  sub- 
jects, giving  adequate  attention  to 
the  scientific,  economic,  and  so- 
cial aspects.  Materials  and  teach- 
ing aids  should  be  based  upon 
the  local  pupil's  needs  and  un- 
derstandings. Full  use  should  be 
made  of  community  resource 
leadership  in  implementing  such 
a  program.  A  survey  of  school- 
community  resources  and  how 


can  contribute  immeasurably  to 
the  success  of  your  conservation 
education  program.  Many  private 
non-profit  organizations  such  as 
garden  clubs,  women's  clubs,  and 
local  civic  groups  are  devotedly 
interested  in  the  better  use  of  our 
natural  resources. 

CONSERVATION  education 
is  training  for  better  living 
and  the  services  that  these  orga- 
nizations offer  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  practical  aspects 
of  how  we  use  these  resources. 

Realize  that  many  free  or  inex- 
pensive materials,  including  vis- 
ual aids,  bulletins,  posters,  and 
such,  are  prepared  by  these  agen- 
cies. Stock  for  tree  planting, 
wildlife  food  and  cover  plantings, 
and  soil  erosion  control  may 
often  be  obtained  for  very  little 
and  may  be  planted  in  areas 
where  actual  conservation  prac- 
tices need  to  be  applied.  Many 
practical  demonstrations  in  soil 


Is  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  the 

Price  of  Our  SURVIVAL  ? 

by  W.  L.  Hamnett 


For  the  lack  of  foresight,  man 
lost  his  soul." 

It  is  little  to  ask  that  we  begin 
to  recognize — as  our  land  goes,  so 
goes  our  wealth.  North  Carolina 
is  no  stronger  than  her  remain- 
ing natural  resources. 

There  are  many  avenues  of  ap- 
proach that  we  may  travel  to  the 
citadel  of  security  for  our  natural 
resources,  but  one  stands  out 
stronger  than  any  of  the  rest — 
conservation  education  for  our 
youth. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  stimulate  greater  emphasis  on 
conservation  education  through 
fuller  cooperation  between  all 
agencies  and  a  more  significant 
coordination  of  existing  oppor- 
tunities. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been 
good  local  and  county-wide  pro- 
grams of  conservation  education 
instituted.  In  too  many  instances. 


they  affect  everyday  working 
and  living  of  its  people  is  an  ap- 
propriate beginning  toward  de- 
veloping a  conservation  educa- 
tion program. 

Basically,  all  state  and  federal 
agencies  are  dedicated  toward 
serving  their  citizenry.  In  some 
communities  these  agencies  are 
an  untapped  resource  in  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  agencies 
available  are  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development, 
with  its  divisions  of  forestry, 
geodetic  survey,  minerals,  and 
state  parks;  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  with  its  di- 
visions of  fish,  game,  and  educa- 
tion; the  State  Museums  of  Na- 
tural History  and  Art;  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  which  reaches 
into  every  county;  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service;  and  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service.  Management 


conservation,  tree  and  wildlife 
food  planting,  pollution  control, 
farm  pond  construction  and  man- 
agement, community  planning 
and  others  are  conducted  by  the 
agencies  previously  mentioned. 
Schools  should  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  witness, 
and  wherever  possible  partici- 
pate in  demonstrations  of  conser- 
vation practices. 

Although  most  of  our  emphasis 
in  conservation  education  should 
be  devoted  to  the  schools,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  school-com- 
munity function.  The  great  po- 
tential for  inservice  training  of 
adults  should  not  be  neglected. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  that  will  provide  ideas 
and  suggested  aids  to  better  put 
across  the  problems  and  solu- 
tions of  conservation  activities  to 
our  school  children  and  interest- 
ed adult  groups.  ^ 
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WHEN  life  first  appeared 
upon  this  planet,  some  of 
it  elected  to  move  around 
in  search  of  sustenance, 
such  as  man,  while  other 
life  remained  in  one  place,  seek- 
ing sunshine,  water  and  the  be- 
nefits of  soil  wherever  available. 

We  usually  look  upon  life 
which  moves  from  place  to  place 
as  being  equipped  with  brain 
power  and  that  which  remains  in 
one  place  as  not  having  a  brain. 
And  yet  many  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  etc.,  display  degrees  of 
intelligence,  difficult  to  under- 
stand, which  would  indicate  that 
we  still  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
from  "Nature".  Consider  for  in- 
stance the  morning  glory.  As  a 
child  we  were  interested  in  ar- 
ranging a  network  of  strings,  on 
which  the  morning  glory  extend- 
ed its  tendrils  and  consistently 
grew  towards  the  strings  even 
after  we  had  moved  the  strings  to 
the  opposite  side  so  that  the 
morning  glory  was  forced  to 
change  the  direction  of  its 
growth.  The  only  explanation  we 
were  able  to  get  was  that  this 
was  "Nature  at  work." 

In  eastern  North  Carolina  figs 
grow  in  profusion  and  many 
studies  have  been  made  of  their 
reproductive  faculties,  a  most 
complicated  operation.  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  has  very 
graciously  granted  permission  to 
quote  from  their  issue  of  May 
27,  1961,  under  the  title,  "The 
Hidden  Heart  of  Nature."  Na- 
turalist E.  I.  Grant  Watson  dis- 
cusses the  mysterious  realm  of 
life  beyond  the  measurements  of 


More  About 
The  Venus' 
Flytrap 

by  Fred  Kelly 

science  and  cites  among  other 
plant  life  the  cooperative  nature 
of  the  fig:  The  fig  tree  bears  a 
complex  flower.  The  Gall  Wasp 
enters  the  fig  by  the  orifice, 
crawls  down  until  it  reaches  the 
gall  flowers  and  sinks  its  oviposi- 
tor, a  specialized  organ  for  de- 
positing its  eggs.  Again  we  are 
prompted  to  ask  in  wonder: 
"How  could  such  complicated 
and  perfect  reciprocity  have 
come  about.  Such  invisible  pow- 
ers that  find  expression  in  nature 
are  beyond  the  understanding, 
even  of  trained  naturalists." 

Flowers,  potatoes,  bees,  bats 
and  oysters  are  among  living 
things  that  can  tell  time  without 
a  clock.  A  flower  placed  in  a  dim 
room  with  unchanging  tempera- 
ture continues  to  open  at  sunrise, 
the  National  Geographic  Society 
says.  Bees  that  find  nectar  on  a 
flower  may  return  the  following 
day  at  the  same  time  to  pick  up 
a  new  supply. 

A  night-flying  bat  does  not 
need  to  check  the  entrance  of  its 
cave  every  day,  relying  on  a 
biological  clock  to  wake  it  at  the 
proper  time. 

An  oyster  taken  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  a  laboratory  in  Il- 
linois continues  for  a  time  to 
open  its  shell  to  eat  at  the  time 
of  the  Atlantic  tides.  Even  the 
lowly  potato  absorbs  oxygen  ac- 
cording to  a  daily  schedule.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  may  put  potatoes 
aboard  a  spacecraft  to  test  some 
of  the  theories  about  nature's  bi- 
ological clocks. 

Over  two  centuries  ago,  while 


walking  through  a  forest  in 
southeastern  North  Carolina, 
former  Colonial  Governor  Arthur 
Dobbs,  a  renowned  naturalist 
stumbled  on  to  a  patch  of  strange 
plants  in  the  act  of  trapping  and 
devouring  insects.  On  January 
24,  1760,  this  famous  naturalist 
described  his  discovery  in  these 
words.  "The  greatest  wonder  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  very 
curious  unknown  species.  Upon 
anything  touching  the  leaves 
they  instantly  close  like  a  spring 
trap.  To  this  surprising  plant  I 
have  given  the  name  "Fly  Trap". 
We  are  indebted  to  Frank  A. 
Montgomery,  Jr.,  of  Wrightsville 
Sound,  N.  C.  for  permission  to 
quote  from  an  article  of  his  on 
the  "Venus'  Flytrap",  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer  December  25, 
1952,  and  which  has  been  repro- 
duced by  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Conservation  &  De- 
velopment: "It  was  not  until  a 
few  specimens  were  sent  to  the 
Kew  Gardens,  in  London,  by  a 
Colonial  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  fame  of  the  Venus' 
Flytrap  plant  began  to  spread. 
During  the  intervening  years,  it 
has  become  the  object  of  much 
research  and  study  by  botanists, 
biologists  and  students  of  plant 
life,  who  find  much  that  is  fasci- 
nating and  intriguing  to  them  in 
the  behavior  of  the  plant.  Charles 
Darwin  became  interested  in  the 
plant  and  made  many  efforts  to 
find  its  counterpart  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  world,  but  with  no 
success  whatsoever.  Then,  as 
now,  the  plant  is  found  in  its  na- 
tural state  only  within  a  very 
small  area  in  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  the 
Venus'  Flytrap.  Frank  Mont- 
gomery writes:  "Where  this 
strange  and  world  famous  mem- 
ber of  the  plant  world  originally 
came  from  and  why  its  natural 
growth  should  be  restricted  so 
completely  to  such  a  small  strip 
of  land  along  the  sea  on  North 
and  South  Carolina  raises  ques- 
tions that  plant  scientists  never 
seemed  able  to  answer.  This  area 
is  adiacent  to  the  circular  depres- 
sions known  as  Carolina  "Bays", 
•  continued  on  page  23 
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Going,  Going  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


Where  Are  the  Creeks  Going? 

by  Nell  Lewis 


J%  ROGRESS,  with  its  long, 
mw  sleek  fingers  of  highways, 
streets  and  avenues  embrac- 
ing the  towering  monsters  made 
of  stone,  cement  and  brick,  is 
about  to  defeat  us!  To  some  mor- 
tals these  giant  strides  of  civiliz- 
ation are  beautifully  rhythmic 
and  the  fulfillment  of  long  range 
dreams.  But  not  to  the  man  who 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  vanish- 
ing flora  and  fauna. 

It  is  only  an  example,  but  one 
vast  tract  of  land,  located  in 
Guilford  County,  was  once  cool- 
ly dark  and  quiet  under  a  magni- 
ficent canopy  of  stately  trees. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  dozen  or 
more  clear,  running  creeks  that 


criss-crossed  the  area  grew  an 
abundance  of  wild  flowers  and 
ferns,  some  of  which  were  class- 
ed as  rare.  Flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  lighted  the  hills  with 
splendor. 

The  hiker  was  pleasantly 
aware  of  the  scurrying  wild  life. 
Cottontails,  disturbed  from  their 
sleep,  bounded  away  in  all  direc- 
tions while  squirrels  screamed 
and  scolded  at  the  invasion  of 
their  privacy.  Birds,  among  them 
the  handsome  pileated  woodpeck- 
er and  many  of  his  kin  (all  pro- 
fessional drummers!)  lent  their 
songs  without  interrupting  their 
work.  Turtles  wobbled  along, 
oblivious  to  the  speed  of  lizards 


and  oozing  snakes. 

Here  was  space  and  food  and 
water,  without  which  these  crea- 
tures, as  well  as  plants,  cannot 
survive. 

There  are  some  few  trees  and 
shrubs  now,  left  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  rows  of  new  homes, 
that  will  provide  meager  shade 
and  food  for  a  meager  portion  of 
the  once  prolific  number  of  small, 
wild  animals  that  had  safely  in- 
habited this  once  wild  and  natur- 
al woodland. 

But  where  have  all  the  creeks 
gone?  They  have  gone  down  the 
drain,  literally! 

r OR  some  reason,  a  reason  still 
not  clear,  still  not  seemingly 
feasible,  these  fresh  water  brooks 
are  being  put  under  ground  to 
pursue  their  way  to  some  distant 
outlet  through  cement  pipes. 
Some  of  them  have  simply  been 
covered  with  tons  of  dirt  and 
debris  and  the  remaining  wild- 
life must  search  for  other  sources 
to  quench  its  thirst. 

In  the  interest  of  beauty,  one 
suffers  over  the  loss  of  a  par- 
ticular creek  that  boasted  of  a 
miniature,  splashing,  waterfall. 

Progress  reaches  still  farther. 
Not  too  many  miles  from  this  de- 
pleted forest  runs  a  wide  and 
flowing  creek.  It  is  very  colorful; 
one  day  its  water  might  be  black, 
the  next  day  a  peculiar  blue  or  a 
dull  red  and  one  day  it  was  oddly 
purplish,  but  never,  ever  clear. 
The  odor  of  this  stream,  how- 
ever, is  always  the  same — awful 
and  stifling  from  the  refuse  being 
constantly  emptied  into  it. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  as- 
sume that  this  polluted  condition 
is  responsible  for  a  blight  cover- 
ing the  plants  along  the  banks  of 
this  unproductive  water.  For  a 
certainty,  not  even  a  frog  lingers 
here. 

If  such  examples  as  these  were 
limited  it  would  still  be  cause  for 
concern.  Unfortunately  these 
conditions  are  universal  and  by 
no  means  at  a  standstill;  each 
day  changes  the  contour,  the 
naturalness  of  our  world. 

Who  has  led  us  to  believe,  and 
if  not  to  believe,  accept,  that  de- 
struction and  pollution,  in  the 
name  of  progress,  is  all  right?  ^ 
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by  E.  T.  Moose 

Photos  by  the  Author 


was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
devouring  a  bologna  sandwich 
and  an  oversized  bottle  of  pop, 
when  a  terrific  commotion  broke 
loose  at  the  far  end  of  the  pier. 
"That  guy  out  there's  got  some- 
thing he  can't  handle,"  the  pier- 
keeper  said. 

The  stranger  gulped  his  re- 
freshments, rushed  to  his  car  for 
his  camera  and  was  off  to  see 
the  excitement. 

Yep,  the  guy  really  had  one 
all  right.  One  that  was  not  break- 
ing water,  but  was  stripping  the 
line  from  his  reel  unrelentingly. 
"It's  a  shark  and  a  big  'un,"  an 
onlooker  said.  And  it  sure  enough 
was,  as  the  stranger  was  later 
to  see. 

Wrestling  (or  wresting)  with 
a  giant  shark  is  no  job  for  a 
pantywaist,  and  this  guy  certain- 
ly did  not  fit  into  that  category. 
Fact  is,  he  was  fishing  for  a 
shark  and  he  had  a  monster  on 
the  end  of  that  line.  One  that  was 
determined  not  to  be  easily 
taken. 

The  shark  fisherman  had  come 
well  heeled.  His  partner  was 
shortly  by  his  side  ready  to  take 
over  the  relief  shift.  After  about 
30  minutes  with  that  big  baby  it 
was  time  for  someone  to  take 
over. 


T 

M.  HERE  he  was:  the  stranger 
on  the  shore  .  .  .  looking  for  the 
feeding  spot  of  "them  little 
whities."  Already  he  had  check- 
ed two  piers,  whose  patrons  were 
gazing  restlessly  at  the  water, 
with  nary  a  bump  on  their  mono- 
filament, mumbling  at  their  rot- 
ten luck. 

The  day  was  young,  and  sure- 
ly, he  thought,  something  would 
be  hitting  farther  down  the 
coast. 

He  pointed  the  nose  of  his  old 
1957  vintage  auto  southward  and 
arrived  at  the  next  pier.  There 
the  foot-tubs  and  buckets  and  the 
enthusiastic  gleam  in  the  eyes  of 
the  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  re- 
vealed that  things  were  a  little 
better. 

About  half  way  from  the  end 
of  the  pier  someone  said,  "Hello 
Moose."  It  was  Ed  Wells,  man- 


ager of  the  sporting  goods  de- 
partment of  the  Charlotte  de- 
partment store  where  the  "stran- 
ger" works. 

"Any  luck  Ed?"  the  stranger 
asked.  "Been  catching  a  few,"  he 
said,  "but  I'm  tired  and  am  go- 
ing to  give  it  up  for  a  coupla 
hours." 

The  stranger  was  off  to  get  his 
shrimp  and  tackle,  cautioning  Ed 
not  -to  leave  until  he  returned, 
so  he  could  move  into  his  spot. 

Ed's  spot  was  a  good  one,  even 
better  after  the  stranger  moved 
in.  At  3  p.m.  he  had  caught  a 
bucket  full,  and  "them  little 
whities"  were  not  too  little.  By 
that  time,  the  stranger  was  ready 
to  check  out,  too,  having  run 
out  of  shrimp,  and  sensing  the 
inevitable  gnawing  of  his  solar 
plexus,  the  sure  result  of  hunger. 

At  the  refreshment  stand  he 
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Well,  the  fight  continued  on 
the  pier  for  two  hours.  Man 
against  shark,  shark  against 
man.  From  one  side  to  the  other 
on  the  end  of  the  pier,  along  the 
side  of  the  pier,  back  to  the  end 
again  almost  endlessly. 

All  the  while  spectators  were 
giving  free  advice  and  adding 
their  two-cents  worth  in  general. 
The  stranger  was  shooting  action 
pictures  of  the  entire  episode 
with  his  35mm  camera.  What  a 
ball!  Although  he  was  bushed 
when  the  show  began,  this  was 
no  time  for  a  siesta.  He  wouldn't 
have  missed  it,  no  sir.  Plenty  of 
time  to  rest  later. 

Now  the  big  fellow  200  yards 
out  in  the  water  was  tiring.  Pa- 
tiently, skillfully,  they  worked 
him  toward  the  shore.  Just  a  few 
more  feet  and  the  fisherman 
could  pass  the  rod  over  the  pier 
to  his  companion,  then  would 
come  the  task  of  working  the 
shark  down  shore  to  beach  him. 

Bathers  scattered,  feminine 
teenagers  shrieked  as  the  sturdy 
rod  bent  back  and  forth.  Crowds 
blocked  the  path  of  the  anglers, 
but  quickly  moved  away  to  give 
them  room,  as  the  two  men  took 
alternate  turns  to  slowly,  surely 
wind  that  line  on  the  reel. 

Just  beyond  the  breakers  that 
perfectly  tapered  tail  broke  the 
water.  "There  he  is!"  the  crowd 
shouted.  "Great  guns  what  a  big 
fish!" 

One  of  the  fishermen  waded 
out  to  grasp  the  line,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  several  fellows 
dragged  the  fatigued  shark  to  the 
shore,  out  on  the  white  sand. 

Result:  an  eight-footer  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  300  pounds.  Turn- 
ed over,  the  white  belly  appeared 
sleek  and  immaculate  in  the  af- 
ternoon sun.  Vicious  and  valu- 
able teeth  would  unclench  in 
death-dealing  jaws,  which  for 
years  had  devoured  luckless  fish 
of  the  sea  on  which  the  big 
sharks  feed. 

The  stranger  had  exhausted 
his  entire  roll  of  film.  Wonder  if 
these  pictures  will  be  any  good, 
he  thought.  For  the  past  two 
hours  he  had  been  busy,  busy, 
busy  —  forgetting  his  tiredness, 
recording  the  proceedings  on 
film. 


As  the  monster  sharks  must 
be  disposed  of,  the  fellows  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  into  him.  Even  af- 
ter the  innards  were  removed 
and  laid  on  the  sand,  there  was 
life  in  the  old  boy  yet.  As  two 
of  the  boys  were  bending  over 
him,  he  gave  one  last  flounce, 


knocking  one  of  them  to  the 
ground. 

Now  it  is  time  for  me  to  clear 
out  and  get  some  rest,  the  stran- 
ger thought.  "So  long  fellows  .  .  . 
see  you  in  Charlotte."  And  so  .  .  . 
that  was  it.  The  saga  of  a  shark. 

Fishing,  anyone?  ^ 
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by  Carl  N.  Shusrer,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 


P 

■  LANTS  contribute  two  essen- 
tial ingredients  to  animals  in  the 
tidal  marsh  complex — food  and 
shelter.  We  have  already  re- 
viewed how,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions in  the  physical  environ- 
ment, plants — principally  grass- 
es— are  responsible  for  the  for- 
mation and  development  of  the 
marsh  landform.  These  marsh 
grasses  and  associated  plants 
provide  a  habitat  for  animals  in 
the  process  of  evolving  their  own 
habitat.  Also,  other  plants  bor- 
dering the  marsh  invade  it  when 
conditions  become  suitable  for 
upland  species.  Now  we  wish 
to  discuss  interrelations  among 
plants  and  animals  on  a  trophic, 
that  is,  food  level.  These  relation- 
ships are  conveniently  summariz- 
ed by  diagrams  showing  energy 
sources  for  the  general  compo- 
nents of  the  marsh. 

As  in  other  ecosystems — such 
as  woods,  grass  lands  and  lakes 
— the  same  general  relationships 
and  components  exist  in  a  tidal 
marsh.  Plants  utilize  sunlight 
energy  in  their  growth  and  re- 
production and  are  the  primary 
producer  component.  They  are  a 


source  of  food  for  grazing  ani- 
mals. These  animals  in  turn  fur- 
nish food  for  carnivores  which 
may  in  turn  be  preyed  upon  by 
other  carnivores.  Bacteria  and 
fungi  comprise  the  component 
which  reduces  or  decomposes  the 
dead  organisms  to  inorganic 
level,  returning  such  nutrients  as 
phosphates  and  nitrates  to  the 
marsh  system  where  they  are  re- 
used by  the  plants  in  the  manu- 
facture of  more  plant  tissue.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  accompanying 
diagram  that  there  is  a  continual 
loss  of  the  energy  from  one  com- 
ponent to  the  next.  This  empha- 
sizes the  basic  role  of  plants  as 
the  primary  producers  in  ah  eco- 
system through  fixation  of  sun- 
light energy  in  the  form  of  chem- 
ical energy,  and  in  the  uptake 
and  recycling  of  nutrients. 

Cycles  Affect  the  Marsh  Ecology 

In  conjunction  with  the  re-use 
of  the  nutrients  and  the  one-way 
flow  and  ultimate  release  of  the 
energy  first  stored  by  the  plant 
life,  the  reader  should  visualize 
other  natural  trends  and  cycles 
which  affect  the  marsh  ecosys- 


tem. These  include — first  in  the 
sequence  are  those  of  shorter 
duration — the  tidal  cycle  with  its 
attendant  brackish  water  flood- 
ing and  then  air  exposure  of  the 
marsh  landform,  the  daily  cycle 
of  light  intensity,  seasonal  cycles 
of  light  intensity  and  air  and  wa- 
ter temperatures  and  the  long- 
term  geologic  relationships  be- 
tween land  and  water  and  their 
relative  levels.  The  seasonality  of 
plant  crops,  reproductive  cycles 
and  activities  of  animals  are  easi- 
ly recognized;  we  have  already 
discussed  some  possibilities  in 
geologic  trends  in  the  land-water 
surface  relationships,  so  we  will 
continue  with  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  changes  in  plant  pro- 
ductivity and  animal  activity  in 
concert  with  the  tidal  cycle. 

The  tides  redistribute  nutri- 
ents and  sediments  throughout 

This  concluded  article  is  contribu- 
tion number  16  from  the  North- 
east Shellfish  Sanitation  Research 
Center,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Is- 
land. It  is  reprinted  from  the  Au- 
gust-September, 1966  New  York 
State  "Conservationist". 
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the  tidal  marsh  complex.  They 
also  undoubtedly  affect  the  over- 
all primary  productivity  by  de- 
creasing or  increasing  exposure 
of  the  microscopic  mud  algae  and 
marsh  plants  or  the  quantity  of 
phytoplankton  that  is  favorably 
exposed  to  sunlight  as  the  vol- 
ume of  water  over  the  marsh 
changes.  At  low  tide,  the  crabs 
are  active  on  the  marsh  banks.  In 
the  hours  of  dusk,  raccoons  come 
out  from  the  upland  fringe  to 
prey  on  them  and  the  ribbed 
mussels.  The  mussels  feed  during 
the  period  that  they  are  covered 
with  water. 

Another  important  aspect  of 
tidal  marsh  ecology  is  the  rela- 
tively large  ratio  of  surface  area 
to  water  area.  This  ratio  favors 
not  only  vegetative  (primary) 
productivity  but  it  also  provides 
a  large,  greatly  cut  up,  sheltered, 
food-rich  habitat  which  is  pri- 
marily a  nursery  area  for  many 
species  of  Crustacea  and  fishes. 
Technically,  the  length  of  the 
land  border  in  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  represent- 
ing the  average  surface  area  of 
the  tidal  waters  within  the 
marsh,  is  known  as  shoreline  de- 
velopment. The  greater  the 
shoreline  development  —  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is  a  prime  example — 
the  greater  the  potential  or  actu- 
al biological  productivity.  Hence, 
the  amount  of  land-water  bound- 
ary in  a  given  area,  as  well  as  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  tidal 
marsh  ecosystem. 

Guide  to  Viewing  a  Marsh 

From  a  distance  or  at  first 
glance,  a  marsh  may  appear  to  be 
only  a  meaningless  bunch  of 
grass,  water  and  mud  flats.  A 
few,  simple  guidelines  will  aid 
the  neophyte  in  obtaining  a  more 
complete  understanding.  It  is  ad- 
visable, for  initial  observations, 
to  begin  with  a  marsh  only  a  few 
acres  in  extent  or  with  a  small 
segment  of  a  larger  one.  In  either 
case,  an  area  should  be  chosen 
where  the  transition  from  tidal 
creek  or  bay  shore  to  upland  oc- 
curs within  one  hundred  or  so 
feet.  In  starting  with  such  a 
small  entity  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
an  over-all  or  "bird's  eye  view" 
of  vegetation  patterns  and  to  fol- 
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low  the  change  in  plant  life  along 
a  straight  line  from  the  shore  to 
the  upland.  This  permits  the 
viewer  to  note  the  zonation  of 
the  few  prominent  plant  species 
which  is  a  general  key  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  marsh.  Actually,  as 
described  earlier,  the  extent  of 
tidal  flooding  is  a  major  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  the  plants, 
but  knowledge  of  the  corollary 
relationship  frees  the  observer 
from  spending  a  lot  of  time  in 
working  this  out. 

Once  a  marsh  has  been  select- 
ed for  study  and  the  observer 
wishes  to  proceed  beyond  just 
viewing  the  marsh  scene,  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  to  doc- 
ument the  observations.  Among 
the  easiest  and  most  illustrative, 
is  color  photography.  When  this 
is  used  throughout  the  year  to 
record  the  over-all  marsh  scene, 
with  close-ups  of  the  prominent 
species — particularly  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  plants,  the  resulting 
photographs  provide  an  excel- 
lent sequence  by  which  the  nov- 
ice can  become  familiar  with  the 
seasonal  appearance  of  the  plant 
and  animal  life. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  more 
adventuresome  may  wish  to  map 
the  plant  and  animal  distribution 
along  a  transect  or  over  a  wider 
area  of  the  marsh.  With  very  lit- 
tle expense  and  effort,  the  tran- 
sect study  can  be  combined  with 
a  profile  of  general  elevation.  To 
do  this  I  often  use  a  line  level,  a 
3-meter  measuring  tape,  cord  at 
least  long  enough  to  be  divided 
into  two  10-meter  sections  and 
several  stakes  of  equal  length. 

If  arriving  by  boat,  the  above 
equipment  can  be  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  height  of  the  marsh 
edge  above  the  water  level.  Spe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  when 
working  along  marsh  banks  for 
some,  with  deep,  sticky  mud,  can 
be  quite  treacherous.  Starting 
with  the  initial  stake,  the  rest  are 
used  at  10-meter  intervals  to  re- 
cord the  change  in  relative  eleva- 
tion. Trowel-dug  holes  next  to 
each  stake,  down  to  the  water  ta- 
ble, will  provide  water  samples 
for  ascertaining  salt  content. 
Further,  simplified  mapping  of 
the  vegetation  can  be  accom- 
plished using  an  angle  mirror  to 
grid    the    marsh    surface  in 


squares  10-meters  or  more  on  a 
side.  Then  the  plant  and  animal 
distribution  can  be  plotted  on  a 
graph  paper  representation  of 
either  the  transect-profile  or  the 
grid.  These  plots  generally  reveal 
a  distinct  pattern  zonation  in  re- 
lation to  marsh  elevation.  Obser- 
vations on  seasonal  changes  par- 
ticularly the  times  of  appearance, 
persistence  and  abundance  of 
plants  and  animals,  provide  addi- 
tional information  upon  the  dy- 
namics of  marsh  life.  If  a  cement 
post  is  partially  sunk  into  the 
marsh,  it  will  serve  as  a  refer- 
ence point  for  several  years. 

Such  studies  are  fun  and  in- 
structive to  young  and  old.  For 
Boy  Scouts  they  can  serve  also  to 
fulfill  part  of  the  requirements 
for  the  nature  merit  badge.  For 
adults,  they  show  values  to  be 
balanced  against  the  drive  of  so- 
ciety to  drain  and  change  for 
short-term  profits.  ^ 
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The 

Humming- 
bird That 
Could  Not 
F)i{ 

by  Grace  S.  Draper 


IP 


  HAT  an  intriguing  sight  it  was:  a  tiny, 

iridescent  green  bird,  fluttering  its  wings  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  fly! 

And  what  a  paradox  it  was  that  this  tiny  gem  of 
a  bird — whose  helicopter-like  wings  are  adapted 
for  extremely  rapid  flight,  for  hovering  above,  and 


From  a  dainty  nest  such  as  this  came  the  pitiful  creature,  the 
hummingbird  that  could  not  fly.  Never  would  it  have  the  op- 
portunity to  construct  one  for  itself;  one  of  Nature's  sad 
stories. 


PHOTO   BY   JACK   DERM  ID 


for  darting  from  flower  to  flower  as  she  samples 
and  sips  various  flavored  flower-nectars — could  not 
fly  at  all,  and  would  be  destined  to  spend  her  allot- 
ted time  perched  on  a  tiny  branch,  sipping  sugar 
nectar  from  a  man-made  hummingbird  feeder! 

We  saw  this  little  bird  in  a  State  Park  Natural- 
ist's office  last  summer.  It  had  been  found  by  a 
Ranger,  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree  harboring 
its  dainty  fairytale  home — a  nest  made  of  softest 
plant  down,  covered  with  moss  and  tree  lichens, 
and  fastened  to  its  limb  with  spiders'  webs,  almost 
completely  indistinguishable  to  the  untrained  eye. 

The  nest  holds  two  tiny  eggs,  which  are  incubat- 
ed for  two  weeks,  and  which  hatch  into  baby  birds 
no  larger  than  grasshoppers!  To  feed  these  minute 
birds,  the  mother  bird  inserts  her  beak  into  the 
baby's  throat,  and  pumps  into  it  a  mixture  of  nectar 
and  insects.  In  about  three  weeks,  the  babies  are  as 
large  as  their  parents,  and  ready  to  leave  the  nest. 
This  little  waif  was  probably  a  scant  three  weeks 
old  when  found  before  some  predator  had  spotted 
it  in  its  helplessness. 

The  ruby-throated  hummingbird  is  our  only 
native  hummingbird  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
(occasionally  a  wanderer  may  be  seen  in  the  more 
southerly  regions,  as  there  are  many  fascinating 
and  beautifully-colored  specimens  in  our  South- 
west, in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  America).  It  joins 
these  relatives  during  the  winter  months,  returning 
to  our  flower  gardens  when  the  warm  spring  sun- 
shine brings  all  things  alive  again. 

What  a  sad  thought  it  is  that  our  lovely  little 
friend,  whose  wings  cannot  develop  properly  for 
flight,  will  never  join  her  family  in  its  annual 
migration  to  and  from  some  beautiful  tropical  flow- 
ery paradise!  ^ 
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Check  That  Combination  License  ! 

If  you  have  been  fishing  on  a  combination  hunting-fishing  license,  it 
expired  July  31  and  you  need  a  new  one  before  doing  any  more  fresh  water 
angling.  New  licenses  and  permits  of  all  types  are  now  available  at  your 
license  dealer. 

Dove  Seasons  Set 

The  first  segment  of  another  split  dove  season  opens  Saturday,  September 
9  and  runs  through  October  24.  Daily  bag  is  again  12  with  24  allowed  in 
possession.  Shooting  hours  are  from  1:00  p.m.  EDT  to  sunset.  Marsh  hen  hunting 
begins  September  1.  See  next  issue  for  particulars. 

Advance  Application  Required  for  Either  Sex  Deer  Hunts 

Management  area  deer  hunters  who  plan  to  participate  in  the  either-sex 
deer  hunts  this  fall  will  have  to  apply  in  advance.  There  will  be  only  one  day 
of  such  hunting  this  year — December  16 — and  only  21  checking  stations  will 
offer  these  hunts.  Hunter  quotas  set  for  each  area  come  to  a  grand  total  of 
5,750  and  a  total  harvest  of  over  500  deer  is  expected. 

Another  new  twist  will  be  added  this  year  in  that  an  electronic  computer 
will  be  used  in  the  public  drawing  to  determine  successful  applicants  on  over- 
subscribed hunts.  Applications  are  available  from  wildlife  protectors,  wild- 
life management  area  checking  stations  and  license  agents  listed  on  the 
management  area  regulations,  as  well  as  the  Raleigh  office. 

Party  Bear  Hunt  Applications  Available 

Applications  for  party  hunts,  with  dogs,  for  bear  and  boar  are  available 
from  wildlife  protectors,  management  area  checking  stations  and  the  Raleigh 
office  of  the  Commission  (P.  0.  Box  2919).  Fifty-five  hunts  have  been  sched- 
uled, an  increase  of  five  over  last  year.  Applicants  are  reminded  that  the 
hunting  license  number  of  each  party  member  must  be  listed  to  qualify  the 
application  for  entry  in  the  drawing- 
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VERY    summer    it's  the 
same  old  story. 

Your  favorite  fishing  hole  is 
crowded  with  muttering  anglers, 
slowly  roasting  in  the  hot  sun, 
and — of  course  —  catching  few 
fish. 

By  late  July  or  August,  many 
fishermen  will  give  up  in  disgust, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer 
daydreaming  or  cleaning  guns  in 
early  anticipation  of  the  hunting 
season. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way. 
This  summer,  try  small  stream 
fishing.  With  almost  no  effort, 
you  can  swap  sweaty,  fishless 
days  for  days  filled  with  cool, 
shady  streams  and  eager,  scrappy 
fish. 

North  Carolina  is  blessed  with 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  widest 
variety  of  angling  in  the  nation, 
but  oddly  enough,  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  ways  to  fish  in 
the  Tar  Heel  State  is  overlooked 
by  the  majority  of  anglers.  From 
the  clear,  rock-strewn  brooks  of 
the  Smokies  to  the  slow,  meand- 
ering coffee-colored  creeks  of  the 
coastal  plains,  the  Tar  Heel  ang- 
ler will  find  hundreds  of  miles 
of  streams  crowded  with  fish, 
but  ignored  by  anglers. 


Small  Stream 
Grab  Bag  r:, 


The  fish  you  catch  in  these 
streams  won't  be  as  large  as  the 
occasional  lunker  you  might  land 
once  or  twice  a  season  in  a  pond 
or  lake,  but  the  chances  are  good 
that  they  will  be  bigger  than 
you  expect,  and  the  excitement 
of  taking  these  stream-bred  fish 
on  light  tackle  in  swift  water  is 
far  more  appealing  than  compet- 
ing for  casting  room  on  a  lake 
whipped  to  a  froth  by  frustrated 
fishermen,  or  plowed  into  fur- 
rows by  water  skiers. 

L  AST  summer,  two  Burling- 
ton angling  buddies,  Terry  Wal- 
ser  and  Bob  Cross,  rescued  me 
from  my  usual  mid  -  summer 
slump,  and  introduced  me  to  sev- 
eral fish-packed  streams  only 
minutes  away  from  my  front 
door.  Many  of  these  streams  were 
even  closer  than  the  lakes  where 
I  had  been  pulling  out  my  hair 
over  reluctant  bass. 

The  first  time  I  went  with 
them,  I  figured  it  would  be  a 
wasted  afternoon  on  some  mud- 
dy, polluted  little  tributary. 
When  we  stopped  at  a  creek  I'd 
passed  dozens  of  times  on  my 
way  to  one  of  my  favorite — but 
alas,  luckless  lakes — I  was  sure 
I  was  in  for  some  fruitless  cast- 
ing exercise. 

Boy,  was  I  wrong. 

I  can't  honestly  say  we  slayed 
them  that  afternoon,  but  we 
caught  fish,  and  they  made  up  in 
scrap  what  they  lacked  in  size. 
Largemouth  bass,  bluegills. 
green  sunfish  and  chain  pickerel 
provided  interesting  sport  in  the 
swift  water  under  the  cool,  shady 
trees  lining  the  banks.  We  paus- 
ed only  to  gloat  over  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  acquaintances  in  the 
angling  fraternity  who  were  even 
at  that  moment  experiencing  an- 
other drab  day  of  piscatorial  de- 
feat on  the  lakes  nearby. 

The  next  day,  I  began  to  check 


local  maps  to  discover  other  po- 
tential stream  hot  spots.  Within  a 
20-minute  radius  of  my  home  in 
Graham,  I  found  a  half-dozen 
good  creeks,  and  subsequent 
trips  that  summer  proved  to  my 
satisfaction  that  small  creeks  are 
one  of  the  angler's  best  bets  for 
successful  mid-summer  fishing. 

Never  once  did  I  win  my 
skunk  stripes  on  any  of  those 
streams,  and  this  was  true  even 
when  sampling  unfamiliar  water. 

A  12-inch  largemouth  in  one  of 
these  small  streams  is  a  lot  of 
fun,  and  you'll  be  surprised  at 
the  size  and  spunkiness  of  most 
of  the  panfish.  Bob  has  taken 
bass  up  to  two  pounds  in  streams 
where  you  would  hardly  expect 
to  find  more  than  an  occasional 
sucker. 

One  day  late  last  August,  I  was 
casting  a  small  spinner  in  a  creek 
that  you  could  almost  step  across 
in  places,  and  nice  bluegills  were 
snapping  up  the  lure  just  about 
every  fourth  or  fifth  cast. 

I  moved  upstream  to  try  to 
find  some  bass,  and  lobbed 
a  cast  into  a  deep  pool.  Halfway 
back,  my  ultra-light  spinning  rod 
whipped  into  a  tight  bend,  and  a 
strong  fish  moved  out  of  the  up- 
per end  of  the  pool,  leaving  a 
wake  and  dragging  three-pound 
test  line  off  the  reel  in  a  steady 
rasp. 

Instead  of  jumping  like  most 
bass,  this  fish  fought  a  subma- 
rine war.  Several  times,  he 
threatened  to  wrap  the  cob-web 
line  around  a  stump,  but  each 
time  he  turned  just  before  the 
line  snapped.  Finally,  I  reached 
down  and  netted  a  chain  pickerel 
that  later  pushed  the  scales  down 
to  two  pounds. 

In  a  lake  on  heavy  tackle,  such 
a  fish  is  no  more  fun  than  haul- 
ing in  the  anchor,  but  in  shallow, 
fast  water,  he  was  a  handful.  Al- 
though he  didn't  weigh  nearly  so 
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There's  nothing  very  unique  about 
stream  fishing  lures;  keep  them  small 
though.  Below,  a  nice  redbreast  or  robin 
is  admired  by  angler  Bill  Lyons. 


much  as  fish  I  caught  in  larger 
water  during  the  year,  he  was  by 
far  the  most  fun  to  catch. 

You  can  have  creek  fishing 
even  better  than  this  no  matter 
where  you  live  in  the  state.  The 
mountain  streams  offer  light 
tackle  sport  with  smallmouth 
bass,  one  of  the  finest  freshwater 
game  fish  in  the  world,  and  best 
of  all,  he's  at  his  very  best  in 
these  small  creeks. 

Throughout  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  the  creeks 
hold  panfish,  largemouth  bass 
and  pickerel,  and  the  same  is 
generally  true  in  the  black  water 
creeks  near  the  coast.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  best  fishing  in  the 
state  is  found  in  these  small 
coastal  creeks. 

A  quick  survey  of  a  local  map 
— even  a  highway  map  —  will 
show  you  several  nearby  spots  to 
try,  and  a  sharp  eye  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  drive  with  the  family 


should  produce  a  few  more.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  you'll  find 
yourself  virtually  surrounded  by 
good  stream  fishing. 

Much  of  this  stream  water  is 
on  private  land,  but  I've  yet  to 
find  a  farmer  who  wouldn't  be 
more  than  happy  to  have  you 
fish  his  section  of  a  creek  if  you 
stop  and  ask.  Even  he  will  prob- 
ably be  amazed  at  the  catches 
you  make. 

Tackle  for  this  exciting  sport  is 
simple,  and  you  can  use  most  any 
type  you  own,  although  you'll 
enjoy  it  much  more  if  you  use 
ultra-light  spinning  tackle  or  a 
short,  limber  fly  rod.  Generally 
speaking,  the  tackle  you'd  use 
for  trout  is  about  right. 

I  use  an  ultra-light,  five-foot 
spinning  rod  with  three  or  four 
pound  test  monofilament  or  a 
seven-foot  glass  fly  rod  with  a 
relatively  short  six  or  seven  foot 
tapered  leader  testing  not  more 
than  four  pounds  at  the  tippet. 
If  you  use  a  level  leader,  six  or 
eight  pound  test  will  cast  better. 

The  best  spinning  lures  seem 
to  be  small  gold-  or  silver-bladed 
spinners,  but  I've  also  found 
small  black  spinners  good,  espec- 
ially when  the  water  is  muddy. 
Somehow  the  fish  seem  to  be 
able  to  spot  black  better  in  dingy 
water.  Small  balsa  minnows  are 
also  excellent.  I  haven't  found 
it  necessary  to  try  many  other 
spinning  lures,  since  these  have 
always  been  well  accepted  by  the 
fish  population,  but  I'm  sure  al- 
most anything  small  would  work 
as  well. 

Small  popping  bugs  work  well 
on  the  fly  rod,  and  I've  found 
white  or  yellow  more  than  ade- 
quate. White  maribou  streamers 
are  also  very  good,  and  once  in  a 
while  a  black  gnat  fished  wet  is 
better  than  anything  else.  I've 
even  used  standard  trout  flies 
with  considerable  success.  It 
really  doesn't  matter  what  you 
use.  The  fish  don't  care  about  the 
color  as  long  as  it's  relatively 
small. 

Although  you  can  get  by  on 
most  streams  without  hip  boots, 
I  usually  wear  them.  They  come 
in  handy  for  crossing  deeper 
pools.  Many  anglers  use  an  old 
pair  of  pants  and  sneakers  and 
wade  wet.  When  it's  really  hot, 


this  is  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
portable  air  conditioner. 

I  also  use  a  small  trout  net  be- 
cause I  hate  to  lose  a  nice  fish 
right  around  my  boot  tops,  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  personal  pre- 
ference. The  same  is  true  of  a 
fishing  vest.  I  use  one  because  I 
always  carry  about  13  times 
more  tackle  than  I  need,  but  all 
you  really  need  is  a  couple  of 
small  plastic  boxes  full  of  lures. 
Just  stick  them  in  your  pocket, 
and  you're  in  business. 

You'll  find  that  many  streams 
have  brushy  banks  and  tree 
limbs  hanging  over  the  water 
making  casting  difficult.  Occas- 
ionally, it  will  be  impossible  to 
use  the  fly  rod,  but  I've  yet  to 
fish  an  area  where  a  spinning 
rod  cannot  be  used  if  you're  care- 
ful. 

I've  also  found  that  learning 
to  cast  a  fly  rod  horizontally  is  a 
big  help  on  streams  where 
branches  and  weeds  are  always 
gobbling  up  your  backcast.  In- 
stead of  casting  overhead  in  a 
normal  position,  just  cast  with 
the  rod  held  parallel  to  the  water, 
the  line  skimming  only  inches 
above  the  surface.  It's  quite  easy, 
and  even  if  you  do  hang  up,  the 
fly  is  always  low  enough  to  be 
easily  reclaimed. 

Usually  the  biggest  fish  will  be 
in  the  deeper  pools,  or  around 
snags.  A  slowly  swirling  eddy  is 
a  natural  hangout.  Where  water 
bubbles  over  a  small  waterfall 
or  between  rocks,  forming  a  tail 
of  faster  water  emptying  into  a 
a  pool,  you'll  almost  always  find 
fish  where  the  rippling  fast  wa- 
ter begins  to  smooth  out. 

Try  to  approach  each  fishing 
spot  quietly  and  slowly,  especial- 
ly if  the  water  is  clear.  The  bass 
are  particularly  skittish  in  this 
type  of  low,  clear  water,  but 
that's  half  the  fun  of  it. 

One  word  of  caution.  Almost 
all  of  these  creeks  look  innocent, 
but  most  of  them  have  pools 
much  deeper  than  you'd  expect, 
so  be  careful  about  taking  long 
steps.  Also  watch  for  slippery 
rocks. 

Next  week,  when  you  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  what  a  fish 
looks  like,  take  an  afternoon  off 
to  try  some  of  this  stream  fish- 
ing. $ 
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Salute  to  Sailing 


In  1956,  sailing  enthusiasts  from  the 
Raleigh-Greensboro-Henderson  area  or- 
ganized the  Carolina  Sailing  Club  which 
now  has  approximately  200  members. 
This  active  sailing  association  sponsors 
many  sailing  events  throughout  the 
year,  the  most  popular  of  these  being  the 
Governor's  Cup  Regatta  held  annually 
at  Satterwhite  Point  on  Kerr  Reservoir. 

This  open,  invitational  race  attracts 


participants  from  various  states.  Sailboat 
classes  which  may  be  entered  include  the 
Tempest,  the  largest  of  the  fleet,  Flying 
Scots,  the  most  numerous,  down  to  the 
Skylarks  and  board  boats,  the  smallest. 

It  was  at  the  Governor's  Cup  Regatta, 
held  in  June  of  this  year,  that  we  ob- 
tained this  picture  story  and  with  it  we 
salute  sailing  and  sailing  enthusiasts 
throughout  North  Carolina. 


Looking  north  from  Satterwhite  Point,  spec- 
tators follow  the  race  for  larger  craft.  Be- 
low, a  Flying  Dutchman  crewman  hikes  out 
to  help  stabilize  his  craft. 


The  skipper  of  this  Flying  Scot  uses  a  spinnaker  sail  to 
make  best  use  of  a  light  breeze  astern.  Below,  sailboats 
move  slowly  past  the  committee  boat  in  a  "no-wind"  con- 
dition. Officials  aboard  the  committee  boat  keep  start  and 
finish  records,  and  in  general  have  charge  of  the  race. 


4 


The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  patrols  regattas  on 
navigable  waters,  helping  with  traffic  problems  and 
giving  assistance  to  any  craft  in  need.  Right,  Sky- 
lark skippers  discuss  race  strategy. 


Cougar  Cats  appear  from  out  of  the  rain  and  prepare  to  make  the 
turn  on  I  Buoy.  Below  Jet  14's  (in  foreground)  race  along  in  wet 
weather  with  a  good  wind  on  the  port  beam.  Skipper  and  craft  be- 
come one  in  sailing  competition.  Age-old  skills  make  the  difference. 


Wake  County  Senator  J.  Ruffin  Bailey,  represent- 
ing Governor  Moore,  and  Regatta  Chairman  Tom 
C.  Reich  (left)  join  winner  Joe  Willis  and  daugh- 
ter in  admiring  the  handsome  cup. 
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Youth  On  The  Go 


ILD  flowers  grow  almost 
everywhere.  They'll  be  in  des- 
erts, and  swamps,  fields,  on 
mountains,  roadsides,  and  city 
lots.  Flowers  perform  many  du- 
ties to  help  us  in  everyday  living. 
They  often  provide  us  with  the 
material  for  clothing,  foods,  med- 
icines and  shelter. 

Everyone  has  seen  unusual  or 
especially  pretty  flowers,  picked 
them  (make  sure  they're  plenti- 
ful) and  taken  them  home.  But 
have  you  thought  of  pressing 
them,  looking  them  up  in  a 
flower  book  and  adding  these  to 
your  nature  scrap  book? 

Did  you  know  that  the  flower 
is  the  most  important  thing  to 
any  plant?  The  flower  is  used  to 
reproduce  the  plant.  How  many 
times  have  you  noticed  fat  seed 
pods  on  plants?  Break  one  open 
sometime  and  you'll  find  it  full 
of  ripe  seeds.  These  pods  open  up 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe  and  are 
distributed  to  different  locations 
by  the  wind  or  an  animal.  Thus, 
a  new  plant  is  started.  Everytime 
you  eat  a  peach  or  plum  and  toss 
the  seed  away,  you  are  distribut- 
ing this  seed  to  a  location  where 
it  can  start  a  new  fruit  tree. 

Dandelions,  willow  trees  and 
cottonwoods  grow  tiny  seeds 
with  feathery  tops.  These  are 
easy  to  drift  off  in  the  slightest 
breeze  and  relocate  somewhere 
else,  thus  starting  a  new  plant. 
Maybe  you've  made  a  wish  and 
blew  the  feathery  tops  off  dan- 
delions, hoping  to  make  all  the 
tops  blow  off. 

Pressed  flowers  can  be  used  in 
many  ways  besides  cluttering  up 
a  book.  Some  people  arrange 
them  under  glass  top  trays  or 
tables,  or  even  mount  them  on 
a  backing,  top  with  glass,  frame 
and  hang  on  the  wall. 


If  you  wish  to  add  flowers  to 
your  nature  scrap  book  or  use 
them  in  other  ways,  hunt  those 
in  your  own  area  as  a  starter. 
But  remember,  pick  those  that 
are  plentiful. 


Showy  wild  flowers  such  as  the  yellow 
lady's  slipper  (left)  and  the  jack-in-the- 
pulpit  are  mighty  tempting,  but  neither 
should  be  picked.  Take  them  home  as  a 
photo  or  sketch  only. 

By  starting  to  study  a  particu- 
lar flower  and  preserving  its 
beauty,  you  not  only  have  a 
beautiful  souvenir  but  a  deeper 
and  richer  understanding  of  the 
wonders  of  nature. 


Some  wild  flowers  which  should  not  be  picked. 


Arethusa 
Bellwort 

Bird's  foot  Violet 

Bleeding-heart 

Bloodroot 

Columbine 

Coral  Root 

Dogwood 

Dutchman's 

Breeches 
Gentians 


Ginseng 
Golden  Club 
Hepatica 
Holly 

Indian  Pipe 
Jack-in- the-Pulpit 
Lily  (all  species) 
Lobelia 

Lupine  (all  species) 
Orchids  (all  species) 


Partridge  Berry 

Pinesap 

Pitcher  Plant 

Redbud 

Rhododendron 

Shooting  Star 

Shortia 

Solomon's  Seal 
Trailing  Arbutus 
Trillium 
(all  species) 


Trumpets 
Turtlehead 
Venus'  flytrap 
Wild  Azalea 

Ferns:  Maidenhair 
Hart's  Tongue 
Walking 
Ground  Pine 
Running  Cedar 


Wild  flowers  that  can  be  picked  in  moderation  if  roots  are  not  disturbed 
and  some  flowers  are  left  to  go  to  seed. 


Anemone 
Beard-tongue 
Bluetts 
Blue  Flag 
Cohosh 

Dog-toothed  Violets 
Blue-eyed  Grass 


Fly  Poison 
Foxglove 
Lizard-tail 
Lotus 

Marsh  Marigold 
May  Apple 
Loosestrife 


Mountain  Laurel 
Oswego-tea 
Rue  Anemone 
Shad  Bush 
Spring  Beauty 
Squirrel  Corn 
Saxifrage 


Stonecrop 
Water  Lilies 
Wild  Geranium 
Wild  Hydrangea 
Wild  Roses 
Most  Ferns 


Some  wild  flowers  that  can  be  freely  picked  with  little  danger  of  extermination. 


Asters 

Bedstraw 

Beggar-tick 

Black-eyed  Susan 

Boneset 

Bouncing-bet 

Buttercup 

Chickweed 

Chicory 

Cinquefoil 


Clover 

Corn-cockle 

Daisy 

Dandelion 

Evening  Primrose 

Golden  Rod 

Hawkweed 

Heal-all 

Henbit 

Iron  Weed 


Jewel  Weed 
Joe-pye  Weed 
Mallows 
Milkweed 
Morning  Glory 
Mullein 
Mustard 
Partridge  Pea 
Pickerel  Weed 
Pokeberry 


Queen  Anne's  Lace 

Speedwell 

Spurge 

St.  Johns  Wort 
Thistle 
Tick-trefoil 
Vetch 

Wild  Lettuce 
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BUREAU'S 
oeus 
LACK  DUCK 
ONUS 

August  is  the  month  in  which 
decisions  are  made  on  setting  the 
seasons  and  bag  limits  for  the 
coming  waterfowl  season.  By  and 
large  these  decisions  are  based 
on  the  relative  abundance  of  va- 
rious species  of  waterfowl. 

Tarheel  wildfowlers  will  be 
taking  a  close  look  at  the  people 
and  circumstances  that  will  come 
up  with  the  final  decision,  and 
will  take  particular  note  of  the 
black  duck  situation  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  December  1966  issue  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  con- 
siderable space  was  devoted  to  a 
bonus  season  on  black  ducks  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  had  con- 
tended on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  black  ducks  were  in  short 
supply,  and  for  this  reason  wild- 
fowlers in  this  section  of  the  At- 
lantic Flyway  were  allowed  only 
three  per  day  and  six  in  posses- 
sion during  a  55-day  shooting 
season.  This  was  accepted  in 
good  grace  until  word  got  around 
that  the  boys  in  those  three 
states  got,  after  their  regulation 
55-day  season,  a  special  season 
from  December  15  to  January  8 
to  hunt  black  ducks  at  a  rate  of 
four  per  day  with  eight  allowed 
in  possession! 

This  bonus  season  was  based 
on  the  Bureau's  contention  that 
there  was  a  resident  population 
of  50,000  black  ducks  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire that  would  not  migrate  as 


far  south  as  the  Carolinas,  and 
that  this  "experimental"  season 
would  not  affect  the  over-all  At- 
lantic flyway  population  of  black 
ducks.  The  Bureau  has  yet  to 
show  that  this  bonus  season  was, 
even  as  an  experiment,  based  on 
biological  data  rather  than  guess- 
work. 

Another  aspect  was  brought  to 
light  by  Dr.  Martin  Gaul,  a  Char- 
lotte orthopedic  surgeon  and 
sportsman.  In  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tors written  last  December,  Dr. 
Gaul  pointed  up  an  aspect  that 
might  raise  a  few  eyebrows.  His 
letter  said,  in  part, 

"The  two  questions  which  Mr. 
Patton  raised  in  his  wire  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  namely 
whether  black  ducks  migrating 
through  the  New  England  states 
contribute  to  the  total  wildlife 
population  and  whether  cold 
weather  does  or  does  not  move 
the  late  migrants  into  southern 
wintering  grounds  would  seem  to 
be  well  answered  by  the  avail- 
able evidence.  This  brings  up  the 
whole  question  of  why  the  ex- 
tended black  duck  season  was  al- 
lowed in  New  England.  In  fact 
it  takes  us  back  to  the  1963  meet- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl 
Council  where  the  question  was 
originally  brought  up  and  voted 
down.  It  does  seem  odd  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  feel  so  strongly 
on  this  subject  that  he  would  ap- 
proach the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  asking  for  support.  It 
would  seem  we  are  getting  out  of 
the  biological  and  into  the  politi- 
cal area." 

Dr.  Gaul  went  on  to  say,  "Any 
time  any  area  on  the  east  coast 
is  given  a  23-day  extension  (ac- 
tually 25   days,   since  Sunday 


hunting  is  allowed  in  these 
states. — Ed.),  a  limit  of  four 
ducks  per  day,  careful  study  is 
mandatory.  The  problem  would 
appear  to  be  a  double-barreled 
one  regarding  .  .  .  the  black  duck 
population  in  that  area  and  in 
addition  the  political  forces 
which  apparently  came  into  play 
resulting  in  the  extended  regula- 
tions." 

Now,  let's  take  a  close  look  at 
this  "wintering"  population  of 
black  ducks  in  the  New  England 
waters.  In  a  report  given  to  a  wa- 
terfowl meeting  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  March  12,  1967, 
prior  to  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference,  Walter  F. 
Crissey  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  said,  "As 
a  preliminary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  experimental  season, 
the  three  states  plus  the  Bureau 
operated  an  intensive  winter 
banding  program  following  the 
1965  season.  About  6,000  birds 
were  banded  out  of  an  estimated 
total  wintering  population  of 
somewhat  less  than  50,000 
birds." 

Crissey's  report  went  on  to  say. 
"The  preliminary  estimate  of  to- 
tal ducks  bagged  during  the  spe- 
cial season  is  about  22,650  with  a 
suggestion  that  about  21,850  of 
these  were  black  duck.  Hunter 
performance  observations  indi- 
cated that  about  8,000  more  black 
ducks  were  knocked  down  but 
not  retrieved  for  a  total  kill  of 
29,800." 

With  a  little  simple  arithmetic, 
one  could  conclude  that  29,800 
black  ducks  killed  out  of  an  esti- 
mated wintering  population  of 
"somewhat  less  than  50,000" 
adds  up  to  something  one  might 
consider  to  be  slaughter. 

Here  is  some  more  arithmetic: 
Crissey's  report  goes  on  to  say, 
.  .  .  "the  January  1967  survey  re- 
vealed an  increase  to  49,500  from 
42,700  recorded  the  previous 
season  in  spite  of  a  kill  of  near- 
ly 30,000  birds." 

So  let's  figure  it  up.  50,000  mi- 
nus 30,000  leaves  20,000.  Those 
50,000  birds,  remember,  were 
considered  a  "resident"  popula- 
tion, but  the  winter  waterfowl 
count  taken  after  the  bonus  sea- 
son showed  49,500  birds.  49,500 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Larry  C.  O'Quinn 


Wildlife  Protector  Larry  C. 
O'Quinn  was  born  January  29, 
1940  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  O'Quinn  graduated  from 
Northern  High  School  and  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
O'Quinn  of  Durham.  Mr.  O'Quinn 
served  four  years  in  the  U.  S. 


Air  Force  as  an  Air  Policeman, 
stationed  in  Newfoundland  and 
Spain. 

Prior  to  employment  with  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
O'Quinn  was  employed  by  the 
Chapel  Hill  Police  Department  as 
a  Patrolman.  He  completed  the 
Pre-Service  Training  School  for 
Wildlife  Protectors  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  in  Chapel 
Hill  in  July  of  1966.  In  October, 
1966,  O'Quinn  was  assigned  as 
Wildlife  Protector  Trainee  in 
District  Five. 

O'Quinn  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
Law  Enforcement  Section.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Gorman  Baptist 
Church  and  is  married  to  the 
former  Maria  Jean  Wheeler  of 
Durham,  North  Carolina.  They 
have  two  sons,  David,  age  7  and 
Mark,  age  5. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  MAY,  1967 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    47,502 

Total  prosecutions    840 

Total  convictions    826 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  4 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  10 
Total  cases  dismissed  ....  0 

Total  fines  collected   $2,118.10 

Total  costs  collected  $8,240.15 
BOATING 

Boats  checked    11,327 

Total  prosecutions    316 

Total  convictions    305 

Total  cases  not  guilty  4 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  7 
Total  cases  dismissed  ....  0 
Total  fines  collected  $  693.70 

Total  costs  collected  $3,423.25 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or 
witness  fees  are  paid  into  the 
school  funds  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  violations  occurred, 
and  no  part  of  the  fines  or  costs 
collected  are  paid  to  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission or  its  personnel. 


What  will  swing  into  these  decoys  next 
season? 


minus  20,000  leaves  29,500  birds. 
Where  did  those  29,500  black 
ducks  come  from?  They  must 
have  migrated  from  somewhere 
else — from  North  Carolina,  may- 
be? 

This  bogus  bonus  season  raises 
a  lot  of  questions,  and  leaves 
most  of  them  unanswered.  On 
August  1,  Clyde  Patton,  Director 
of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  plans  to  be  in  Eas- 
ton,  Maryland  to  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Wa- 
terfowl Council.  You  can  be  sure 
he  will  raise  some  more  ques- 
tions, and  he  may  come  back 
with  some  answers. 


WOOD  DUCK  NEST  BOXES 

Word  has  been  received  from 
Jack  White  of  Fayetteville  that 
wood  duck  nest  boxes  are  being 
made  and  sold  by  the  children 
at  the  Cumberland  County  Shel- 
tered Workshop.  These  nest  box- 
es are  being  sold  for  $1.00  each, 
but  the  postage  or  freight  must 
be  paid  by  the  recipient.  The 
only  address  that  we  have  is  Mil- 
ton Bass,  Cumberland  County 
Workshop,  Winslow  Street,  Fay- 
etteville. 


Rabies 

DEAR  SIR: 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  in 
your  fine  magazine  -on  rabies  by 
Derry  Walker.  [May,  1967] 

Many  years  ago  I  lived  in  India 
for  five  years  and  saw  a  number  of 
dogs  with  rabies  and  one  woman,  the 
wife  of  an  Army  officer.  At  that, 
time  there  were  considered  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  rabies.  The  mad  kind 
or  type,  which  would  correspond  to 
the  term  "furious"  in  Mr.  Walker's 
article,  and  the  dumb  type.  One  of 
my  own  dogs,  a  springer  spaniel,  had 
the  dumb  type.  She  at  no  time  evi- 
denced any  aggressiveness,  but  re- 
treated from  us,  her  food  and  water. 
There  also  was  very  little  saliva.  It 
was  pitiful  to  see  a  loved  dog  cringe 
in  terror  from  those  who  loved  her. 
She  was  put  out  of  agony,  and  it  was 
definitely  diagnosed  as  dumb  rabies. 

It  was  fairly  well  established  that 
one  could  contract  this  dread  disease 
without  being  bitten.  Coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  saliva  before  there  are 
any  true  signs  of  anything  wrong 
can  give  it  to  a  person  through  even 
a  small  lesion  on  the  skin.  I  spent 
several  months  at  the  rabies  center 
in  Ranikhet  up  in  the  Himalayas 
and  found  out  the  treatment  is  not 
always  successful;  especially  if  an 
adult,  while  during  his  treatment, 
drinks  whisky  or  strong  drink,  or 
continues  his  active  sports. 

I  am  frequently  distressed  over 
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PHOTO  FROM   AUSTRALIAN   NEWS  AND   INFORMATION  BUREAU 


This  might  be  entitled  "Wildlife  NOT  in  North  Carolina", 
since  it  is  a  pygmy  opossum  photographed  in  Australia.  It 
is  one  of  300  marsupials  reported  for  the  Australasian  region. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  our  North  American  representative. 


the  casual  attitude  displayed  among 
many  people  toward  this  deadful  dis- 
ease and  think  your  magazine  has 
done  a  great  service  in  publishing 
this  article.  It  should  have  national 
circulation.  I  could  really  find  only 
one  fault,  and  that  is  it  did  not  quite 
portray  the  true  horror  of  rablies, 
for  the  same  symptoms  or  manifes- 
tations are  seen  in  humans. 

MRS.  KATHRYN  VAN  VOORHIS, 
BUXTON 

Target1:  Crows 

DEAR  SIRS: 

I  am  retired  and  have  the  privilege 
of  living  the  year  'round  on  a  beau- 
tiful point  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Wy- 
lie  (Catawba  River). 

We  learned  to  love  the  crows,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  birds,  and  can- 
not understand  why  so-called  sports- 
men so  happily  desire  to  kill  the 
whole  population.  We  find  they  are 
very  interesting  to  watch  and  to  lis- 
ten to  their  calls. 

Some  have  said  they  are  of  no  val- 
ue and  very  destructive.  Practically 
every  day  we  have  numerous  dead 
fish  washed  upon  our  beach;  as  to- 
day, 1  bass  approximately  2V2  to  3 
pounds,  3  crappies  about  %  pound 
each,  and  1  catfish  weighing  about 
1%  pounds.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  crows  around  to  clean  up  this 
mess  originated  by  people  who  prob- 
ably would  call  themselves  sports- 
men— catching  a  string  of  nice  fish, 
pulling  them  through  the  water  un- 
til they  have  drowned,  and  then 
thrown  overboard. 

We  and  our  neighbors  are  highly 
in  favor  of  a  law  protecting  the 
crows  the  same  as  other  birds,  and 
hope  many  other  "life-lovers"  who 
only  kill  and/or  catch  game  or  fish 
for  food  will  join  our  thinking. 

W.  O.  COUCH, 
CLOVER, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Venus'  Fly  Trap 
•  continued  from  page  8 

recognized  as  being  the  beds  of  a 
vast  shower  of  meteorites  which 
struck  the  area  eons  ago — and 
this  has  led  to  extravagant  claims 
on  the  part  of  some  that  the  plant 
is  not  of  earthly  origin. 

Regardless,  the  fact  remains 
that  along  the  edges  of  these 
saucerlike  meteorite  depressions 
of  Eastern  Carolina  is  the  only 
place  in  the  world  that  the  plants 
have  been  found  growing  natur- 
ally. It  is  interesting  in  passing 
to  note  that  in  the  designing  of 
the  equipment  to  be  used  on  mis- 


siles to  ascertain  what  particles 
are  present  in  outer  space,  the 
engineers  have  copied  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Venus'  Flytrap. 

The  Venus'  Flytrap  is  not  the 
only  plant  sensitive  to  touch.  The 
best  known  one  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  Mimosa.  Its  leaves  are 
compound,  consisting  of  four 
leaves,  themselves  pinnated, 
uniting  upon  a  common  foot- 
stalk. At  the  approach  of  night 
the  leaves  all  fold  together  and 
at  sunrise  the  leaves  gradually 
unfold.  We  had  almost  forgotten 
to  mention  the  sun  flower,  with 
which  everyone  is  familiar.  ^ 
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Thousands  hunted  in  North  Carolina 
last  season.  Most  found  it  an  enjoyable 
and  rewarding  experience.  Twelve  did 
not — they  were  hunting  accident  fatal- 
ties. 

If  you  are  a  hunter,  whether  new  to 
the  field  or  have  stopped  counting  the 
seasons,  please  remember  their  deaths. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  a  better  and  safer 
hunter  because  of  them. 
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Much  of  the  color  variation  in 
birds  is  actually  a  function  of 
the  light  in  which  they  are 
seen.  The  feathers  of  birds  re- 
flect light  prismatically,  the 
iridescent  sheens  changing  be- 
fore your  eyes  as  the  bird  turns 
and  twists.  The  dove  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  these  color 
changes.  Basically  they  are 
shades  of  gray  with  soft  tones 
of  rose  and  buff,  with  darker 
markings  here  and  there.  Tail 
feathers  are  accentuated  with 
white.  Painting  by  William  D. 
Rodgers,  Jr. 
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The  Mourning  Dove 

A  Bit  Different 


•  Meet  the  bird  that  is  different!  The 
mourning  dove  (Zenaidura  macroura  L.) 

is  here,  there  and  almost  everywhere 
beginning  in  southeastern  Alaska  south 
to  Panama  and  the  West  Indies,  songbird 
in  some  areas,  game  bird  in  many  states, 
and  is  migratory.  Their  "song"  (coo), 
color,  and  general  habits  all  are  different 
from  most  birds. 

The  mourning  dove  is  pursued  avidly 
as  a  game  bird  throughout  the  south- 
eastern United  States  and  in  this  area  is 
exceeded  in  popularity  only  by  the  quail. 
Few  birds  have  greater  combined  sport- 
ing attributes  and  aesthetic  appeal.  Dove 
hunting,  although  less  popular  outside 
the  Southeast,  is  permitted  in  more  than 
half  of  the  United  States.  In  much  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  the  mourn- 
ing dove  is  considered  a  songbird  and 
is  protected. 

As  general  interest  in  hunting  has 
grown,  particularly  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  number  of  dove  hunters  has 
increased,  thus  placing  more  pressure  on 
the  dove.  In  addition  to  the  wide  dis- 
tribution and  the  sporting  characteristics 
of  the  bird,  popularity  of  dove  hunting 


by  Lunette  Barber 

among  southern  hunters  is  chiefly  due 
to  two  factors:  dove  hunting  seasons,  by 
custom,  usually  are  the  first  upland  game 
seasons  to  open  in  the  fall,  and  the  re- 
source can  be  harvested  by  the  "one- 
gallus"  hunter  without  too  much  expen- 
sive equipment  and  without  extensive 
travel. 

Until  about  ten  years  ago,  the  federal 
(because  the  bird  is  migratory)  and  state 
hunting  regulations  had  been  based  upon 
the  best  information  available  at  the 
time.  But  because  of  the  extensive  range 
of  the  species  and  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
praising its  abundance  with  the  limited 
personnel  which  had  been  available,  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  management 
had  been  far  from  complete. 

Although  much  was  known  about  the 
dove's  life  history,  there  had  been  need 
for  information  on  populations  and  pro- 
duction, migration,  and  local  movements, 
on  the  influence  of  changing  land  use 
and  weather,  use  of  insecticides,  and  on 
the  effects  of  hunting.  Suitable  techniques 
were  needed  to  measure  populations, 
production,  and  mortality.  Recognizing 
this,    the    Southeastern    Association  of 


Game  and  Fish  Commissions  at  their 
1948  spring  meeting  decided  upon  a 
region-wide  dove  study  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Program. 
Uniform  projects  were  drawn  up  in  each 
state  and  the  Cooperative  Dove  Study 
Project  was  initiated  in  September,  1948. 
By  late  1949,  the  joint  study  was  being 
conducted  by  ten  Southeastern  states  — 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
Since  North  Carolina  was  the  first  state 
to  study  the  mourning  dove  (under  a 
Federal  Aid  project,  1939-1942,  but  the 
complete  report  was  not  available  until 
1951  Quay),  it  was  able  to  offer  out- 
standing aid  in  the  Southeastern  project. 

Mourning  Doves  Investigations,  1948- 
1956,  was  published  by  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sions and  contains  most  valuable  and 
surprising  facts  and  statistics  which  have 
helped  the  states  to  continue  and  initiate 
more  successful  mourning  dove  conserva- 
tion and  management  projects.  These  re- 
sults and  findings  are  in  continuing  use 
at  the  present  time  in  the  Southeast. 
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In  North  Carolina,  doves  are  found 
throughout  the  state,  but  in  greatest 
numbers  in  the  Piedmont  and  upper 
Coastal  Plains.  The  dove  population  is 
composed  of  four  different  segments  with 
regard  to  residence  status:  permanent 
residents,  winter  residents,  transient  resi- 
dents (largest),  and  summer  residents. 
These  "segments"  tend  to  overlap  and 
intergrade.  So  to  know  the  sources  and 
movements,  and  comings  and  goings, 
much  work  and  study  is  required.  Other 
methods  have  been  used,  but  perhaps 
banding  has  been  the  greatest  help. 

Artists  dread  to  paint  the  mourning 
dove,  especially  the  feet.  Many  times 
they  are  shown  in  flight.  "Iridescent"  is 
a  good  general  description  of  the  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  adult.  They  are 
brownish-olive  glossed  with  blue  and  a 
vinaceous  hue.  The  male  and  female  are 
very  much  alike,  but  on  the  male  there 
is  a  dark  ear  spot.  They  are  slightly 
larger  than  a  mocking  bird,  weighing 
about  five  ounces.  Their  posture  is  poor 
on  a  windy  day  while  perched  on  tele- 
phone wires.  Due  to  the  long  tail  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  sit  upright  then. 

The  dove  is  closely  associated  with 
agriculture  and  is  found  nesting  in  the 
wooded  edges  of  fields,  pastures,  and 
clearings,  and  in  trees  around  farm 
buildings  and  suburban  areas.  They  also 
like  evergreens  for  nesting,  the  pines 
being  favorites.  In  extreme  eastern  North 
Carolina  they  often  nest  on  the  ground. 
Their  nest  is  far  from  styled  by  a  Vogue 
pattern,  but  is  fully  air-conditioned.  A 
platform  of  sticks  is  placed  between 
five  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
ground  loosely  fixed  in  such  forks, 
crotches,  brush  and  vines  as  provide 
level  support.  When  the  male  brings  the 
sticks  to  the  female,  who  is  the  architect, 
he  stands  on  her  back  in  order  to  double 
the  weight  for  packing  the  sticks  to  keep 
the  two  white  eggs  from  rolling  from 
the  nest.  They  begin  cooing  and  courting 
in  late  January  and  early  February.  Occa- 
sionally when  they  get  ready  to  lay  their 
eggs  very  early  in  spring,  they  will  para- 
sitize an  old  robin's  nest.  Perhaps  they 
know  the  mud-insulation  will  help  keep 
their  young  warm. 

Doves  lay  from  three  to  five  clutches 
of  eggs  during  the  season,  but  often 
have  reverses  from  rain,  hail,  and  wind 
storms,  plus  predation  by  other  birds, 
reptiles  and  mammals.  The  male  is  truly 
a  faithful  partner,  helping  to  incubate 
the  eggs  by  day  while  she  incubates 
them  by  night.  The  feeding  is  different 
from  other  game  birds.  The  baby  could 
brag  a  bit  because  he  does  not  have  to 
eat  worms,  bugs  or  insects.  The  entire 
time  the  young  are  in  the  nest,  they  are 
fed  "milk,"  predigested  food,  from  both 
parents  by  regurgitation.  Within  two 
weeks  to  eighteen  days  the  young  are 
feathered  and  ready  to  fly. 


The  pair  in  the  photo  on  the  opposite  page  have  utilized  an 
abandoned  robin's  nest.  Soon  the  young  will  look  like  this 
(above),  and  be  ready  to  leave  the  crowded  nest.  The  adults 
below  are  picking  up  corn  left  in  the  harvested  field. 


Doves  are  ground  feeders  but  do  not 
scratch  for  the  food  like  the  wild  turkey. 
They  are  fond  of  grain,  and  also  feed 
heavily  on  weed  seeds.  Since  they  are 
great  seed  eaters,  they  must  have  much 
gravel  or  grit  for  grinding  food  in  their 
gizzards.  The  grit  automobile  tires  grind 
on  the  hard-surfaced  roads  seems  to  be 
a  delight  for  them.  That  is  the  reason  so 
many  may  be  seen  by  motorists  along 
the  edge  of  the  highways.  Much  water 
is  required  by  doves,  thus  the  farm- 
pond  is  very  popular  with  them.  The  bill 
is  submerged  and  held  in  the  water  while 
drinking  like  mammals. 

The  story  of  the  mourning  dove  could 
be  endless,  but  you  sportsmen  had  better 


clean  and  oil  your  gun  that  has  been  put 
away  for  a  long  time  and  get  ready  for 
the  first  upland  hunt  of  the  fall.  Then 
the  birdologists  may  gather  in  some 
grain  and  seeds  for  the  feeding  sta- 
tion in  the  backyard  this  winter  too 
because  the  doves  will  accept  your  hos- 
pitality there  too.  Yes,  the  mourning 
dove  is  different— for  sport  or  aesthetic. 
HAPPY  AND  SAFE  HUNTING  TO  YOU 
HUNTERS  BEGINNING  SATURDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 9,  RUNNING  THROUGH  OCTO- 
BER 14;  SECOND  SEGMENT,  DECEMBER 
11  THROUGH  JANUARY  13.  DAILY  BAG 
IS  AGAIN  12  WITH  24  ALLOWED  IN 
POSSESSION.  SHOOTING  HOURS  ARE 
FROM  1:00  P.M.  EDT  TO  SUNSET.  ± 
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Wildlife  Legislation  — 
1967 

by  Luther  Partin 

This  is  a  round-up  of  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  1967  General  Assembly 
which  pertains  to  wildlife  and  its  relat- 
ed areas.  Senate  Bills  268  and  601,  and 
House  Bill  1079  deal  with  boating  safe- 
ty and  are  discussed  in  "Skipper/1 

S.  B.  139  limits  the  use  of  rifles  for  hunting  deer 
in  Camden  County  to: 

1.  hunting  from  a  stand  at  least  eight  feet  high; 

2.  hunting  on  one's  own  land,  or  on  land  owned 
or  leased  by  a  hunting  club  of  which  the 
hunter  is  a  member; 

3.  hunting  on  land  with  the  permission  of  the 
owner. 

S.  B.  177  creates  the  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Study  Commission  to  examine  the  feasibili- 
ty and  desirability  of  reorganizing  the  present 
activities  of  State  government  concerning  the 
conservation  and  development  of  resources. 

S.  B.  286  removes  McDowell  from  the  list  of  coun- 
ties having  an  open  season  on  European  wild 
boar. 

S.  B.  415  provides  that  in  localities  where  city  or 
town  limits  border  on  a  river  or  stream,  resi- 
dents of  that  county  may  fish  from  the  bank  di- 
rectly opposite  the  town  limits  with  the  same 
exemptions  they  enjoy  in  their  county  of  resi- 
dence. 

S.  B.  443  increases  the  nonresident  huntng  license 
fee  from  $20.00  to  $22.00  and  the  nonresident  six 
day  hunting  permit  from  $15.75  to  $17.75.  One 
dollar  from  each  nonresident  license  or  permit 
fee  will  be  used  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  for  providing  the  resources  and  fa- 
control  of  migratory  waterfowl  in  the  state  and 
one  dollar  of  each  fee  will  be  contributed  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  Canada  for  similar  work  in 
the  breeding  grounds. 

S.  B.  666  creates  the  N.  C.  State  Parks  and  State 
Forest  Study  Commission  for  inventorying  and 
evaluating  the  public  park  and  forest  facilities 
in  the  state,  in  addition  to  any  private  lands  that 
may  become  available  for  public  use. 

S.  B.  698  commends  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 


Commission  for  providing  the  resources  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  field  trial  course  on  the  Sandhills 
Wildlife  Management  Area.  The  Sandhills  course 
was  selected  for  the  successful  running  of  the 
U.  S.  Quail  Futurity  in  February  of  this  year. 
S.  B.  703  amends  the  General  Statutes  to  permit 
Sunday  hunting  on  military  reservations  in  the 
state. 

H.  B.  7  permits  any  person  who  owns,  or  leases 
and  uses  land  primarily  for  cultivation,  and  any 
dependent  member  of  his  family  under  21  resid- 
ing with  him,  to  fish  on  these  lands  without  be- 
ing subject  to  the  fishing  license  requirements. 
It  exempts  any  person  under  16  years  of  age 
from  fishing  license  requirements  anywhere  in 
the  state. 

H.  B.  36  prohibits  the  setting  of  toothed  jawed 
spring  traps  larger  than  number  1  on  the  lands 
of  others  in  New  Hanover  County  without  writ- 
ten consent  from  the  owner. 

H.  B.  117  designates  that  part  of  the  White  Oak 
River,  from  the  Stella  Bridge  to  Grant's  Creek, 
as  Commercial  Fishing  Waters. 

H.  B.  291  prohibits  the  use  of  boats  or  other  float- 
ing devices  in  hunting  deer  in  or  within  100 
yards  of  Black  River  in  Pender  County.  This  Act 
does  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  hunters 
or  their  legally  killed  game  on  the  river. 

H.  B.  292  authorizes  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Commission 
to  allow  the  taking  of  doe  deer  in  portions  of 
Pender  County.  Commission  personnel  will  make 
a  study  to  determine  the  number  of  female  deer, 
if  any,  to  be  permitted  to  be  taken. 
At  a  public  hearing  in  the  county,  the  Commis- 
sion will  announce  the  number  of  does  that  may 
be  taken  and  the  specific  area  of  the  County  in 
which  they  may  be  taken.  All  doe  hunts  will  be 
held  on  Mondays  and  will  be  supervised  by  wild- 
life protectors. 

H.  B.  294  makes  the  provisions  of  the  N.  C.  Boat- 
ing Safety  Law  applicable  to  Pender  County. 
This  means  that  boats  propelled  by  engines  of  10 
horsepower  or  less  are  now  required  in  Pender 
County  to  carry  an  approved  life  saving  device 
for  each  person  aboard  in  addition  to  a  white 
stern  light  or  hand  flashlight. 

H.  B.  343  prohibits  killing  bears  out  of  season,  ex- 
cept that  when  bears  are  found  in  the  act  of  de- 
stroying personal  property,  property  owners  may 
take  the  necessary  action  to  protect  their  proper- 
ty, including  killing  the  bear.  When  this  occurs, 
a  representative  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission must  be  notified  within  12  hours  by  the 
person  killing  the  bear.  The  carcass  will  be  do- 
nated to  a  recognized  charitable  institution  with- 
in the  county.  When  there  is  evidence  of  damage 
to  crops  or  other  property  by  bears,  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commisison  may  in  its  discretion,  is- 
sue a  permit  to  the  owner  to  take  reasonable  ac- 
tion to  prevent  further  damage. 

H.  B.  356  creates  the  Board  of  Water  and  Air  Re- 
sources to  administer  a  program  of  water  and  air 
pollution  control  and  water  resource  manage- 
ment. 
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H.  B.  482  makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  dis- 
charge firearms  of  any  sort  on  any  public  street 
or  highway,  or  the  rights  of  way  thereof  in  Ca- 
tawba County.  The  exceptions  are  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  military  personnel  and  any  others 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
state,  when  carrying  out  their  official  duties. 

H.  B.  516  permits  shooting  game  birds  and  animals 
with  a  shotgun  from  public  highways  in  Gaston 
Township  in  Northampton  County. 

H.  B.  556  makes  the  general  fox  hunting  laws  of 
the  state  applicable  to  Franklin  and  Warren 
counties. 

H.  B.  640  increases  the  penalties  for  trespassing  on 
posted  lands  in  Avery,  Mitchell  and  Watauga 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  fishing,  or 
trapping. 

H.  B.  676  establishes  a  bird  sanctuary  on  Roanoke 
Island.  Birds  classified  as  predatory  by  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  are  not  included.  The 
marsh  areas  where  waterfowl  are  hunted  in  sea- 
son are  exempt  from  this  act. 

H.  B.  717  permits  hunting  squirrels  and  rabbits 
with  pistols  in  Madison,  Yancey,  Haywood,  Bun- 
combe, Caldwell,  Alexander,  Cherokee,  Clay, 
Graham,  Macon,  Cleveland,  Polk  Rutherford, 
Mitchell  and  Transylvania  counties.  Hunting 
must  take  place  on  one's  own  land,  land  in  one's 
legal  possession  or  on  land  where  expressed  per- 
mission has  been  granted.  Only  pistols  with  bar- 
rels not  less  than  six  inches  in  length  and  a  muz- 
zle velocity  of  not  less  than  1100  feet  per  second 
may  be  used.  Bullets'  weight  must  range  be- 
tween 35  and  70  grains. 

H.  B.  758  closes  the  trapping  season  in  Carteret 
County  during  the  open  season  for  deer  and 
quail. 

H.  B.  767  prohibits  the  discharge  of  firearms  on 
any  public  highway  or  street,  or  the  shoulders 
thereof,  in  Guilford  County.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  do  not  apply  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, military  personnel  and  any  others  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  when 
carrying  out  their  official  duties. 

H.  B.  782  permits  the  discharge  of  fireams  on  or 
across  any  highway  or  public  road,  or  right  of 
way  thereof,  in  Alleghany  County,  without  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  owners  of  the  land  joining 
the  road  where  the  shooting  occurs. 

H.  B.  794  changes  the  penalty  for  taking  game 
from  the  public  highways  of  Northampton  Coun- 
ty. Violators  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  but  not 
both,  as  was  permitted  in  the  original  act. 

H.  B.  820  prohibits  the  hunting  of  deer  from  or  on 
the  right  of  way  of  highways  Interstate  40  and 
Interstate  26  in  Buncombe  County. 

H.  B.  966  is  a  joint  resolution  supporting  the  ac- 
tion of  Governor  Moore  in  opposing  the  loss  of 
recreational  values  to  North  Carolina  at  the  pro- 
posed Blue  Ridge  Project  in  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
counties.  The  Appalachian  Power  Company  is  re- 
questing a  license  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  build  two  dams  on  the  New  River  in 
Virginia.  The  impoundment  created  by  the  upper 


dam  will  extend  into  North  Carolina,  taking  in 
all  of  New  River  in  Alleghany  County  and 
stretching  five  or  six  miles  into  Ashe  County. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  has  filed 
a  petition  asking  that  Appalachian  Power  Com- 
pany be  required  to  store  500,000  acre  feet  of  wa- 
ter to  be  used  to  flush  out  the  pollution  in  the 
lower  Kanawha  River  Valley  in  West  Virginia. 
This  would  cause  a  43  foot  drawdown  in  the  wa- 
ter level  and  would  destroy  the  recreation  and 
tourist  value  of  the  project  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  according  to  the  resolution. 
H.  B.  969  amends  the  Small  Watershed  Laws  with 
regard  to  borrowing  by  counties  for  watershed 
improvement  programs;  borrowing  by  counties 
and  municipalities  for  water  supply  aspects  of 
such  programs;  eminent  domain  powers;  extra- 
territorial powers;  land  acquisition  authority;  re- 
creational expenditures  and  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat. 

H.  B.  993,  to  be  known  as  the  Dam  Safety  Act  of 
1967,  provides  for  the  certification  and  inspec- 
tion of  certain  dams  under  the  supervision  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources. 

H.  B.  1000  gives  wild  or  feral  hogs  in  Macon  and 
Clay  counties  the  status  of  a  game  animal.  There 
will  be  no  open  season  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill  (June  7,  1967)  until  October  15,  1969. 
Beginning  in  1969,  the  open  season  will  be  from 
October  15  to  January  1.  Bag  limits  will  be  one 
per  day,  two  per  season  and  two  in  possession. 

H.  B.  1047  adds  great  horned  owls,  Cooper's  hawks 
and  sharp-shinned  hawks  to  the  protected  list. 
All  owls  and  hawks  are  now  protected  in  North 
Carolina.  Crow  hunters  in  particular  will  have  to 
look  a  little  closer  before  shooting. 

H.  B.  1048  establishes  conditions  under  which  wild 
birds  and  animals  may  be  held  in  captivity. 

H.  B.  1049  increases  the  minimum  fine  for  killing 
a  wild  turkey  out  of  season  from  $100.00  to 
$250.00. 

H.  B.  1092  redefines  the  law  relating  to  prima  facie 
evidence  of  taking  deer  with  the  aid  of  artificial 
lights.  It  provides  that,  in  any  area  frequented  or 
inhabited  by  wild  deer,  the  flashing  or  display  of 
an  artificial  light  so  that  the  beam  is  visible  as 
much  as  50  feet  away,  between  the  hours  of  sun- 
set and  sunrise  and  when  the  act  is  accompanied 
by  the  possession  of  a  firearm  or  bow  and  arrow, 
will  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the 
state  hunting  laws. 

H.  B.  1334  changes  the  season  for  hunting  foxes 
in  Martin  County.  The  season  on  foxes  will  be 
open  when  there  is  an  open  season  for  any  oth- 
er game  animal. 

H.  B.  1404  authorizes  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission to  regulate  the  daily  shooting  hours  for 
waterfowl  in  Hyde  County  during  the  waterfowl 
season  set  by  the  federal  government,  subject  to 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  Director  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
This  act  does  not  apply  to  Ocracoke  Island  and 
the  waters  within  ten  miles.  ^ 
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The  Wildlife  Federation 
as  a  Conservation  Tool 


by  Turner  W.  Battle 
and  Bob  Simpson 


T 


HERE  are  many  projects  outside  the  realm 
of  official  agencies,  in  areas  where  there  are  no 
guidelines,  no  designated  authority.  And  every 
official  agency  needs  a  lay  group  to  act  as  an  un- 
official watchdog,  to  guard  against  such  things  as 
complacency,  political  interference  and  favoritism. 
It  also  needs  a  group  to  keep  communciation  lines 
open  between  the  agency  and  the  public. 

Still,  this  same  unofficial  group  must  be  well 
led,  well  informed  and  unselfish  in  its  motives,  and 
must  know  whereof  it  speaks  when  it  challenges  or 
defends  a  policy.  It  must  also  be  able  to  command 
legislative  and  public  respect,  locally  and  nation- 
ally. Such  an  organization  within  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  that  meets  these  requirements  is  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation. 


w  UST  what  is  this  organization?  Whom  does  it 
represent?  Does  it  justify  its  reputation?  And,  what 
has  it  really  done? 

First,  much  of  its  activity  has  been  confused  in 
the  public  mind  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
name  with  that  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. There  the  similarity  ends.  While  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  is  a  state  agency  charg- 
ed with  the  management  of  game  and  inland  fishes 
of  the  State,  the  Wildlife  Federation  is  just  what 
the  word  implies,  a  federation,  a  group  of  organiza- 
tions. 

They  range  from  hunting  and  fishing  clubs  to 
women's  conservation  groups,  all  with  a  common 
goal:  the  protection  of  all  the  natural  resources  of 
the  state — soil,  water,  air,  forests,  minerals,  mam- 
mals, fish,  birds  and  the  use  of  them  as  related  to 
outdoor  recreation  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  re- 
source. The  Federation  has  long  recognized  that  in 
the  complexity  of  nature,  the  conservation  of  one 
resource  is  dependent  on  the  conservation  of  all 
others — hence  its  broad  interest. 

The  Federation  works  in  such  diversified  pro- 
jects as  trout  streams  and  dams  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina mountains  to  wilderness  islands  along  the 
Tarheel  coast.  Its  reputation  is  based  on  its  actions 
and  their  results. 

But  first,  let's  study  the  oragnization  to  see  how 
it  works.  The  Federation  divides  the  state  into 
three  regions — eastern,  central  and  western.  Each 
of  these  regions  contains  six  districts,  making  a 
total  of  18  districts,  numbered  1-A  to  9-B. 

All  the  clubs  in  each  district  select  a  chairman  or 
state  director.  His  function  is  to  convey  to  the 


Federation  board  the  needs  and  ideas  of  the  various 
clubs  in  his  district.  These  18  directors,  together 
with  club  delegates,  select  three  vice  presidents, 
one  from  each  of  the  regions  previously  mentioned, 
and  a  state  president.  Quarterly  meetings  of  this 
board  are  called  to  keep  close  club  communications, 
and  to  be  always  conversant  with  the  resource 
problems  of  the  day. 

There  are  two  paid  employees  of  the  Federation: 
an  executive  director,  Turner  W.  Battle,  whose 
full-time  job  it  is  to  push  Federation  projects  and 
keep  the  Federation  informed  as  to  trends,  legis- 
lative and  legal  action,  and  to  coordinate  state  and 
national  policies  with  the  50  other  state  federa- 
tions. The  other  employee  is  the  field  director,  Bob 
Simpson,  whose  function  is  aiding  in  the  forming 
of  new  clubs,  communications  between  clubs  and 
the  board  of  directors,  and  public  relations. 

The  state  Federation  is  the  North  Carolina  af- 
filiate of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the 
world's  largest  conservation  organization,  with 
more  than  2,000,000  members.  The  parent  national 
organization  which  maintains  headquarters  and  a 
large  staff  in  Washington,  D.  C,  assists  the  states 
and  coordinates  national  activities. 


w 


HAT  has  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion done  since  its  organization  in  1945?  The  Fed- 
eration has  compiled  five  legal-size  pages  of  ac- 
complishments to  its  credit,  a  list  much  too  long 
to  enumerate  here. 

Probably  the  first  and  most  motivating  action 
was  the  successful  sponsorship  of  legislation  in 
1947  to  separate  the  inland  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement from  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  thereby  removing  it  from  the  status 
of  a  political  plaything,  and  resulting  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  present  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

This  was  followed  by  active  support  of  the  State 
Stream  Sanitation  Law  and  the  establishment  of  the 
N.C.  Natural  Resources  Council.  The  Federation 
made  major  contributions  that  led  to  establishment 
of  the  Pungo  and  Pee  Dee  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges and  a  federal  trout  hatchery.  It  has  urged 
coordinated  flood  control  conservation,  recognizing 
wildlife  interests  in  such  projects,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  coordination  between  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Federation  has  helped  with  many  national 
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projects,  such  as  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act.  It  is  the  sort  of  organization 
that  coordinates  club  activities  to  make  many  local 
conservation  projects  possible. 

Here  is  a  typical  example:  at  a  local  Wildlife 
Club  meeting  not  so  long  ago  a  club  member  was 
lamenting  the  lack  of  bear  and  expressed  his  fear 
that  their  numbers  were  declining.  Other  club 
members  agreed,  and  they  decided  to  ask  the  Fed- 
eration to  determine  whether  this  was  a  fact  and  if 
action  were  needed. 

A  resolution  was  forwarded  to  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, who  agreed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  and  requested  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission to  investigate.  The  resulting  statewide  sur- 
vey and  study  showed  that  the  club  was  right.  The 
Federation  asked  for  protective  legislation  and  more 
realistic  regulation.  Action  was  immediately  taken 
by  the  Commission,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Similarly,  an  individual  club  started  action  when 
it  was  discovered  that  their  favorite  lake  was  about 
to  become  a  bombing  range.  The  club  asked  its 
director  and  the  Federation  for  help.  The  other 
clubs  in  the  state  rallied  behind  them.  This  united 
appeal  went  out  nationally,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issued  a  hold  order. 

After  consultation  with  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  Federation,  the  bombing  range 
was  moved  to  a  less  objectionable  area.  A  contin- 
uation of  this  project  resulted  in  a  new  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  being  set  up. 

T  HE  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  has 
been  described  as  an  agency  without  teeth,  but  its 
loud  bark  makes  it  a  fine  watchdog,  and  makes 
North  Carolina  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation. 

The  Wildlife  Federation  is  largely  supported  fin- 
ancially by  its  individual  sustaining  members 
throughout  the  state,  members  who  contribute 
from  $10  to  $100  a  year.  It  is  the  voice  of  more 
than  12,000  active  conservationists,  and  is  support- 
ed by  the  respect  of  many  more. 

The  Federation  has  other  projects:  annually  it 
presents  several  scholarships  to  outstanding  col- 
lege students  in  the  field  of  conservation,  as  do  sev- 
eral individual  clubs.  Every  February,  during  its 
annual  meeting,  it  calls  together  its  members  and 
guests,  a  list  that  reads  like  a  "Who's  Who"  in  con- 
servation. Those  attending  include  the  Governor, 
members  of  the  Council  of  State,  members  of  Con- 
gress, legislators,  representatives  of  state  and  fed- 
eral resource  agencies,  and  members  of  other  con- 
servation groups.  In  this  giant  convention  the 
Federation  gives  the  opportunity  to  its  member- 
ship to  discuss  mutual  problems  and  to  talk  with 
leaders.  The  climax  is  the  presentation  of  awards 
to  outstanding  citizens  from  every  walk  of  life, 
from  Boy  Scouts  to  educators  to  engineers,  who 
have  led  in  contributions  to  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. 

The  need  for  a  strong  Federation  is  a  continuing 


Whether  it  be  the  wise  management  of  Canada  geese,  help- 
ing create  better  fishing,  or  the  preservation  of  our  wetlands, 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  will  be  there. 


one,  which  becomes  more  vital  with  each  passing 
day.  The  impact  of  industrialization  and  an  ex- 
panding population  is  staggering  on  our  renewable 
resources.  If  we  are  to  conserve  these  resources  for 
future  generations,  we  need  your  help!  To  support 
our  work,  whether  it  be  through  the  formation  of 
a  new  club,  the  affiliation  of  an  existing  one,  or  an 
individual  sustaining  membership,  you  are  invited 
to  contact  us  at  the  following  state  office  address: 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation,  P.  O.  Box  948,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.  27801. 
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Thou  Shalt  Not 


Photo  Feature  by 
John  R.  Parker,  Jr. 
and  Tom  Jackson 


The  dark  side  of  the  next  five  and  a  half  months  of 
fine  hunting  in  North  Carolina  is  the  hunting  accident. 
It  is  customary  each  fall,  to  present  facts  and  figures 
on  hunting  accidents  of  the  seasons  past.  This  year, 
rather  than  belabor  the  statistical  approach,  we  will 
attempt  to  bring  to  your  attention,  via  photographs, 
ways  in  which  many  of  the  accidents  occurred  last 
hunting  season.  In  the  August  setting,  Luther  Partin 
and  John  Parker  acted  out  the  accident  situations  while 
Tom  Jackson  photographed  the  careless  acts  to  show 
you  some  of  the  things  NOT  to  do  this  season. 


Could  a  hunter's  gray  cap  seen  through  thick  cover  be  mis- 
taken for  a  dove?  Never,  you  say?  Then  there  was  the  man 
whose  dark  hair  was  mistaken  for  a  crow,  and  .  .  .  Being 
mistaken  for  game  is  still  a  leading  accident  cause.  Right, 
better  look  again;  that  right  barrel  already  has  a  20  gauge 
shell  in  it!  Don't  mix  ammunition. 


The  report  read,  "Trigger  caught  on  brush 
or  other  object."  Protect  the  trigger  guard. 
Right,  loaded  guns  and  automobiles  can  add 
up  to  real  trouble.  If  the  gun  falls,  so  might 
your  hunting  partner! 
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This  looks  innocent  enough  (above),  but  in  swinging  on  game 
the  hunter  on  the  right  is  about  to  "cover"  his  buddy.  Left: 
No,  he's  not  aiming;  the  camera  stopped  this  light-footed  hun- 
ter in  a  dangerous  stumble.  Watch  your  step  as  well  as  your 
muzzle  at  all  times. 


It's  fine  that  the  gun  is  getting  repaired,  but  this 
should  have  been  done  prior  to  the  hunt  (and 
with  proper  tools).  While  it  may  not  be  apparent 
because  of  the  photo  angle  (right),  the  hunter  at 
right  can't  be  seen  by  the  shooter.  Don't  shoot! 
(Below)  You  know  the  right  way  to  cross  a  fence, 
and  this  isn't  it. 


Free  Pamphlet  Available 


"Safety  For  The  Hunter",  a  pamph- 
let available  last  year,  has  been  revis- 
ed. We  would  like  to  see  this  latest 
edition  in  the  hands  of  every  Tarheel 
hunter.  Ask  for  yours  now,  one  or  a 
hundred  while  the  supply  lasts.  Send 
requests  to:  HUNTER  SAFETY, 
BOX  2919,  RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27602. 
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The 
Hornet's 
Nest 

by  Darrell  E.  Louder 

PHOTO  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

*  I  AVE  you  ever  drifted  a 
boat  on  a  coastal  black-water 
stream  or  fly-fished  a  mountain 
trout  stream  and  gazed  up  at  a 
hornet's  nest  60  feet  above  you? 
If  you  have  you  probably,  like 
most  others,  thought  "I  sure 
hope  the  danged  thing  doesn't 
fall"!  But,  did  you  ever  think 
that  this  nest,  made  by  one-inch 
hornests,  could  be  analyzed  and 
from  this  analysis  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  fences,  buildings, 
and  dead  foliage  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  could  be  determined? 

If  you  have  ever  taken  the 
time  to  look  at  a  hornet's  nest 
you  may  have  noticed  that  it  is 
made  up  of  different  colored  "pa- 
per". The  yellows  are  probably 
from  a  nearby  new  home,  the 
grays  from  an  old  run-down 
fence  post,  the  whites  from  white 
pine  lumber,  the  dark  browns 
from  last  year's  annual  plants 
and  so  on.  If  one  takes  the  time 
to  look  for  the  source  of  various 
colors  he  finds  in  the  nest,  he  will 


be  surprised  how  simple  it  is  to 
find  out  where  the  workers  gath- 
ered their  material  to  make  their 
paper  home. 

Speaking  of  paper  homes,  did 
you  know  that  the  hornet  was 
the  world's  first  paper  maker? 
Yes,  back  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
when  Noah  opened  the  door  and 
allowed  the  pair  of  hornets  to  go 
out  and  search  for  a  home,  the 
first  paper  was  made.  However, 
it  was  not  until  the  16th  century 
when  a  Frenchman  by  the  name 
of  Antoine  de  Reaumur  discover- 
ed how  he  too  could  make  paper. 
Actually  Reaumur  did  not  make 
the  first  paper,  but  after  watch- 
nig  hornets  construct  a  nest,  he 
suggested  to  scientists  that  paper 
could  be  made  from  wood  fibers. 
His  suggestion  was  considered 
and  paper  was  made. 

L,  ET'S  discuss  briefly  how  the 
hornets,  members  of  the  Vespi- 
dae  family,  build  their  homes  and 
why.  The  female  of  this  insect 
species  has  the  job  of  making  the 
paper  homes.  A  solitary  female 
starts  her  paper  work  and  then 
produces  eggs  which  hatch  in 
eight  days.  These  new  hornets 
are  the  workers.  Their  main  job 
is  to  make  paper  and  build  a 
larger  home. 

The  nest  first  begins  by  the  at- 
tachment of  a  "cable"  of  paper 
which  is  fastened  to  a  limb,  over- 
hang of  a  roof,  etc.  To  this  ca- 
ble the  queen  glues  the  first  cell, 
into  which  she  deposits  the  first 
egg.  She  then  builds  additional 
cells  and  attaches  them  to  the 
first  cell,  making  a  comb  of  hexa- 
gon-shaped cells.  As  one  tier  of 
cells  is  completed,  a  new  tier  is 
added  to  the  first  tier  by  a  ca- 
ble. As  the  tiers  grow,  the  loose 
segments  of  paper  are  spread 
around  the  outside,  making  the 
nest  football  shaped.  If  the  home 
becomes  too  dry,  the  workers 
fill  their  mouths  with  water  and 
spray  the  exterior.  If  the  nest  be- 
comes water  soaked  as  the  result 
of  heavy  rains,  the  workers  suck 
the  moisture  from  the  nest  and 
empty  it  outside,  thereby  main- 
taining the  proper  moisture  con- 
tent. 

J  UST  how  does  the  female 
worker  start  this  large  nest  build- 


ing project?  She  leaves  the  nest 
in  search  of  an  old  weather-worn 
fence  post,  unpainted  building,  or 
a  piece  of  fallen  timber.  Once 
finding  one  of  these,  she  bites  off 
a  1/8-inch  piece  with  her  strong 
teeth,  holds  it  in  her  mouth, 
chewing  on  it  as  she  returns  to 
the  nest.  When  she  arrives  at  the 
nest  she  alights  on  a  piece  of  un- 
finished paper.  She  then  presses 
the  newly  chewed  ball  of  digested 
paper  against  the  old  paper  and 
bites  the  two  together  as  one 
would  staple  two  sheets  of  paper. 
After  this  is  accomplished  she 
walks  backward,  rolling  the  pa- 
per from  her  mouth  "tacking"  it 
as  she  goes.  Once  attached  to  the 
old  paper,  she  walks  back  and 
forth  on  it  until  it  becomes  per- 
fectly flat.  As  the  heat  of  the  day 
evaporates  the  moisture  from  the 
new  paper  it  too  becomes  hard 
like  the  old.  This  cycle  is  repeat- 
ed over  and  over  until  the  nest  is 
completed.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
this  produces  a  color  shading  as 
the  various  component  parts  are 
assembled  by  the  many  workers. 

How  do  the  hornets  enlarge 
their  home  as  more  individuals 
are  added?  As  the  population  in- 
creases inside  the  nest  during  the 
spring  and  summer  the  nest  is 
enlarged  by  tearing  out  the  in- 
ner most  layers  of  paper.  As  the 
inside  space  increases,  the  work- 
ers build  more  combs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  more  young.  The 
material  used  for  comb  construc- 
tion comes  from  the  old  paper 
which  is  re-chewed  and  molded 
into  combs.  In  the  meantime  a 
work  force  of  female  workers  is 
busy  adding  paper  to  the  outside 
walls  as  previously  mentioned. 
As  you  guessed,  this  goes  on  all 
spring,  summer,  and  early  fall, 
tearing  out  and  adding  on  to  the 
outside.  Sometimes,  these  North 
Carolina  hornets  build  nests 
measuring  up  to  24  inches  in 
length  with  a  diameter  of  16 
inches.  In  big  nests  the  top  or  old 
combs  are  abandoned  and  cover- 
ed over  with  paper,  thus  serving 
as  reinforcement  for  the  nest. 

During  all  of  this  construction 
time,  guard  hornets  are  on  duty. 
They  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
any  danger  and  will  attack  if 
they  think  their  nest  is  in  dang- 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


CORRECTION 

A  slip  of  the  typewriter  in  the  August  Resource-O-Gram  set  the  first 
segment  of  the  dove  season  from  September  9  to  October  24.  This  should  have 
read  October  14,  not  24.  Bag  limit  will  again  be  12  birds  daily,  24  in  posses- 
sion after  the  first  day's  shooting.  Shooting  hours  are  from  1:00  p.m.  EDT  to 
sunset.  Despite  change  in  clock  time,  there  are  the  same  number  of  shooting 
hours  between  1:00  p.m.  daylight  saving  time  as  there  would  be  between  12:00 
noon  standard  time  and  sunset. 


High  Tide  to  Greet  Marsh  Hen  Hunters 

A  tide  of  4.9  feet  will  greet  marsh  hen  hunters  on  opening  day  September  1, 
but  it  will  not  occur  until  about  5:30  p.m.,  a  little  late  for  good  shooting. 
Favorable  winds,  however,  could  bring  sufficient  water  over  the  marshes  to 
permit  fair  hunting  from  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Marsh  hen 
shooting  lasts  through  November  9,  with  15  birds  daily,  30  in  possession. 
These  may  be  of  a  single  species  or  any  combination  of  species. 


Waterfowl  Outlook  Only  Fair 

The  1967-1968  goose  hunting  season  in  North  Carolina  will  be  from  November 
6  through  January  13,  except  on  the  public  waters  of  Currituck  Sound  where 
goose  hunting  will  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  duck  season  on  November  18. 
Daily  bag  2,  possession  limit  4. 

The  duck  season,  much  shorter,  will  be  from  November  18  through  January  6, 
with  a  daily  bag  of  3,  and  6  in  possession.  There  will  be  special  restrictions 
on  black  ducks,  wood  ducks,  and  canvasbacks.  (Note:  Waterfowl  hunters  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  will  have  a  bonus  season  of  14  days.) 

Waterfowl  hunters  should  note  an  increase  of  $2.00  in  the  price  of  the  duck 
stamp  this  year  to  $5.00.  This  must  be  signed  and  attached  to  the  regular 
hunting  license. 
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Public  Hunting  Areas -1967-68 


by  Ted  Mitchell 


Where  will  you  be  at  1  p.m., 
Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time  on 
September  9?  If  you  are  a  dove 
hunter,  here  are  a  few  sugges- 
tions. Hunting  on  these  areas  is 
open  to  the  public  on  the  days  of 
the  week  noted  at  far  right.  A 
$3.00  special  permit  is  required 
in  addition  to  the  normally  re- 
quired hunting  license.  These 
permits  are  generally  available 
from  hunting  and  fishing  license 
agents.  For  further  information, 
contact  your  local  wildlife  pro- 
tector. 


A.  The  J.  R.  Braswell  lands  comprising 
approximately  2000  acres  of  land 
13  miles  south  of  Monroe  and  east 
of  Hwy.  U.  S.  601  on  Secondary 
Road  No.  1919. 

B.  The  Frank  Hall  farm  comprising  1340 
acres  of  land  located  approximately 
two  miles  north  of  Cleveland  on 
Secondary  Roads  Nos.  1971  and 
1972. 

C.  The  Coolemee  Plantation  comprising 
4000  acres  of  land  located  on  Hwy. 
U.  S.  64,  west  of  the  Yadkin  River 
in  Davie  County  and  on  Secondary 
Roads  Nos.  1176,  1178  and  1185  in 
Davidson  County. 

D.  The  J.  T.  King  and  F.  R.  Keith  Farms 
comprising  2409  acres  of  land  and 
located  approximately  two  miles  west 
of  the  town  of  St.  Pauls  on  Hwy. 
U.  S.  301. 

E.  The  Mitchell  Farms  comprising  1552 
acres  of  land  approximately  twelve 
miles  south  of  Lillington,  east  of 
Hwy.  N.  C.  210  on  Secondary  Roads 
Nos.  2049  and  2050. 

F.  The  Perry,  Booth  and  Poe  farms  com- 
prising 1180  acres  of  land  located 
approximately  2%  miles  south  of  the 
Town  of  New  Hill  on  Secondary  Road 
1  135. 


G.  The  Corinth  Community  Farms  com- 
prising approximately  2500  acres  of 
land  located  approximately  five  miles 
northwest  of  the  Town  of  Wilton  on 
Hwy.  N.  C.  96  and  Secondary  Road 
No.  1618. 

H.  The  Caswell  Wildlife  Management 
Area. 

I.  The  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management 
Area. 

1.  MACON  COUNTY 

The  Jerry  Sutton,  George  Dorster, 
and  Ardell  Cabe  Farms,  comprising 
approximately  400  acres  of  land 
along  the  Little  Tennessee  River, 
four  miles  southeast  of  the  Town  of 
Franklin  on  Secondary  Road  No. 
1653  (Clark's  Chapel  Road). 

2.  RUTHERFORD  COUNTY 

The  Earl  E.  Williamson  Farm,  com- 
prising 400  acres  of  land  located  ap- 
proximately two  miles  southeast  of 
the  Town  of  Logan  and  4.5  miles 
southwest  of  the  Town  of  Sunshine 
on  Secondary  Road  No.  1559. 

3.  CALDWELL  COUNTY 

The  Wilson  Farms,  comprising  400 
acres  of  land  located  approximately 
three  miles  northwest  of  the  Town 
of  Granite  Falls,  one  mile  southwest 
of  the  Town  of  Sawmills  and  three 


miles  south  of  the  Town  of  Hudson 
on  Secondary  Road  No.  1123. 

4.  CATAWBA  COUNTY 

The  Clarence  J.  Lowe  Farm  (Whis- 
nant  Dairy),  comprising  420  acres  of 
land  located  approximately  five 
miles  south  of  the  Town  of  Startown, 
four  miles  west  of  the  Town  of  Mai- 
den on  Secondary  Road  No.  2021 
(0.8  mile  west  of  Startown  Road 
1005). 

5.  IREDELL  COUNTY 

The  F.  M.  Bell,  Sr.,  Farm  comprising 
475  acres  of  land  located  on  Hwy. 
U.  S.  64  and  Secondary  Road  No. 
2322  at  the  eastern  city  limits  of 
the  City  of  Statesville. 

6.  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY 

The  lands  of  the  County  of  Mecklen- 
burg comprising  100  acres  of  land 
in  Huntersville  Township,  approxi- 
mately 12  miles  north  of  the  City 
of  Charlotte  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  No.  21, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  high- 
way. 

7.  CABARRUS  COUNTY 

The  lands  of  Lawson  A.  Foil,  com- 
prising 136.5  acres  in  No.  8  Town- 
ship, Cabarrus  County;  go  two  miles 
east  of  Mt.  Pleasant  on  N.  C.  No. 
73  to  Prison  Camp  Road  (Secondary 
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Dove  hunting  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  only. 

Dove  hunting- on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
~~|  Dove  hunting  Monday,  Wednesday 
—  and  Saturday  afternoons,  but  areas 
not  developed  for  doves. 

Dove  hunting  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons,  check-in 
and  check-out  on  this  area.  Devel- 
oped for  dove  hunting. 


Road  No.  2604),  turn  left  and  the 
farm  is  two  miles  on  the  left. 

8.  UNION  COUNTY 

The  lands  of  Leston  Hilton,  compris- 
ing 200  acres  in  Monroe  Township, 
approximately  twelve  miles  east  of 
the  City  of  Charlotte  on  Old  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  74  (Monroe  Road)  to 
Sun  Valley  High  School;  go  right  on 
Secondary  Road  No.  1377  about  one- 
half  mile  to  Secondary  Road  No. 
1353;  turn  left,  and  the  farm  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  road. 

9.  RANDOLPH  COUNTY 

The  Richard  Earl  Johnson  Farm,  com- 
prising 400  acres  of  land  in  New 
Market  Township,  located  between 
U.  S.  Hwys.  Nos.  311  and  220,  four 
miles  northwest  of  the  Town  of 
Randleman  on  Secondary  Road  No. 
1939. 

10.  GUILFORD  COUNTY 

The  Guilford  County  Farm  owned  by 


the  County  of  Guilford,  comprising 
756  acres  of  land  approximately  ten 
miles  northeast  of  the  City  of  Greens- 
bore,  and  two  miles  north  of  the 
Town  of  Gibsonville  on  Secondary 
Road  No.  2740. 

11.  ORANGE  COUNTY 

The  Frank  Perry  Farm,  comprising 
400  acres  of  land,  approximately 
three  miles  north  of  the  Town  of 
Hillsborough,  between  U.  S.  Hwy. 
No.  70  and  N.  C.  Hwy.  No.  86,  on 
Secondary  Road  No.  1306. 

12.  WAKE  COUNTY 

The  Seth  Fish  Farm  comprising  258 
acres  of  land  near  the  Town  of  Wil- 
low Springs  on  Secondary  Road  No. 
2752. 

13.  LENOIR  COUNTY 

The  C.  N.  Stroud  Farm,  comprising 


200  acres  of  land,  approximately 
eight  miles  southwest  of  the  City  of 
Kinston  on  N.  C.  Hwy.  No.  11,  and 
one  mile  west  of  the  Community  of 
Albritton. 

14.  EDGECOMBE  COUNTY 

The  Bill  Dail  Farm,  comprising  500 
acres  of  land,  four  miles  east  of 
the  Town  of  Leggett  on  N.  C.  Hwy. 
No.  97  and  one  mile  south  on  Sec- 
ondary Road  No.  1500. 

15.  BERTIE  COUNTY 

The  James  Delbert  Evans  Farm, 
comprising  130  acres  of  land,  nine 
miles  south  of  the  Town  of  Colerain 
on  N.  C.  Hwy.  No.  45,  one  mile 
west  on  Secondary  Road  No.  1355 
and  0.7  mile  south  on  Pierce  Road. 

16.  VANCE  COUNTY 

The  Nutbush  Peninsula  area  located 
one-fourth  mile  north  of  the  inter- 
section of  Secondary  Roads  Nos. 
1329  and  1333. 
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Legislation  affecting  boat- 
ing heads  the  column  this  month. 
Because  I  am  preparing  this  in 
mid-July  (a  week  after  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adjournment),  it 
will  be  a  type  of  modern  history 
to  many  of  you  but  the  subject,  I 
think,  warrants  recapping. 

The  marine  fuel  tax  bill,  Sen- 
ate Bill  601,  did  pass  and  some 
money  will  be  made  available  to 
the  boating  program  during  this 
biennum.  It  was  good  news  when 
it  passed  and  will  be  good  news 
next  year  but  there  are  some  de- 
tails about  which  you  will  want 
to  know. 

In  the  event  that  you  have  for- 
gotten, SB  601,  as  originally 
drafted,  would  have  made  availa- 
ble to  the  statewide  boating  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  tax  money  collected  on 
gasoline.  The  highest  percentage 
used  would  have  made  available 
to  the  boating  program  only  that 
tax  paid  on  gasoline  used  in 
boats,  and  would  not  have 
touched  the  true  highway  funds. 
The  money  (seven  cents  on  a  gal- 
lon, six  of  which  is  refundable) 
is  collected  by  the  State  Revenue 
Department.  After  rebate  and 
bookwork  the  money  is  turned 
into  highway  funds.  As  we  un- 
derstand it,  only  a  small  amount 
of  that  which  is  paid  in  by  boat- 
ers is  refunded.  Most  boaters  just 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  by  re- 
questing refunds.  But  the  indi- 
vidual boater  willing  to  keep 
proper  receipts  and  apply  on 
proper  forms  to  the  Revenue  De- 
partment can  still  get  his  refund. 
This  is  true  of  other  non-highway 
uses  such  as  in  farm  machinery. 

How  much  fuel  tax  is  paid  in 
by  the  boating  public  annually? 
Estimates  vary  from  $600,000  to 
over  a  million  dollars.  In  1965,  a 
marine  fuel  tax  bill  was  intro- 


duced and  defeated.  It,  too, 
would  have  made  the  fund  avail- 
able continuously  and  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  The  1967  version 
was  similar  to  the  1965  bill  ex- 
cept more  refined.  As  originally 
drafted  the  new  bill  would  have 
made  available  to  the  state  boat- 
ing proram,  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  gasoline  tax  col- 
lected or  close  to  $600,000  an- 
nually. The  amount  involved  be- 
ing less  than  the  lower  estimate 
of  what  boaters  actually  pay  in. 

There  were  those  who  claimed 
that  any  such  move  would  be  a 
diversion  of  highway  funds.  Of 
course,  the  boating  public  might 
say  who  is  diverting  what? 

Strategists  in  the  Senate  Wild- 
life Committee  decided  that  op- 
position could  be  reduced  if  the 
bill  was  scaled  down.  The  bill 
was  rewritten.  The  rewrite  called 
for  one-eighth  of  one  percent  to 
be  put  into  the  boating  program 
the  first  year  or  about  $150,000 
and  escalated  to  one-half  of  one 
percent  in  1971.  As  mentioned 
this  would  amount  to  almost 
$600,000  annually. 

And  after  another  study  that 
percentage  (if  proven  to  be  accu- 
rate and  fair,  to  all  concerned) 
would  become  fixed.  The  boat- 
ing program  would  then  be  more 
securely  financed  for  the  future. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and 
moved  along  slowly  in  the  above 
mentioned  form  until  it  reached 
the  House.  There  it  was  to  have 
gone  onto  the  floor  for  vote  but 
for  certain  reasons  it  went  back 
to  the  House  Calendar  Commit- 
tee from  which  came  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  that  passed  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session 
makes  available  to  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  one- 
eighth  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
tax  collected  (less  one  cent  not 
rebatable)  "for  the  periods  in- 
cluding July  1,  1967,  to  July  1, 
1969,  only."  After  that  time  any 
additional  funds  must  be  again 
appropriated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

This  version  passed  the  House 
almost  unanimously.  The  earlier 
version  based  on  continuous 
funding  passed  the  Senate  almost 
unanimously.  This  type  of  sup- 
port by  our  legislators  is  indeed 


heart  warming,  and  the  passage 
of  this  progressive  legislation  de- 
serves the  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  all  boaters. 

However,  it  is  discouraging 
that  a  good  and  fair  method  of 
financing  the  boating  program 
on  a  continuous  basis  was  scaled 
down  to  a  one-shot  appropriation 
bill. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Sen- 
ate Wildlife  Commission's  substi- 
tute version  of  the  bill  would 
have  passed  both  chambers.  As 
mentioned,  it  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Public  support  was  good. 
The  moral  right  of  the  bill  was 
accepted  by  most.  The  legislators 
had  the  facts  but  House  members 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
cast  their  vote  until  after  the  Cal- 
endar Committee  change.  The 
Committee  substi-tute  was  unfor- 
tunate. 

Why  have  we  gone  into  this 
detail?  It  is  your  legislation  and 
I  thought  you  might  want  to 
know  the  final  outcome  of  what 
you  supported. 

But  there  are  three  areas  left 
uncovered.  One,  we  would  hope 
that  when  the  Legislature  meets 
again  there  can  be  an  amendment 
to  the  law  assuring  continued  fi- 
nancing of  the  boating  program, 
by  boaters  through  unrefunded 
marine  fuel  tax.  There  is  uncer- 
tainty in  the  present  law  and  this 
can  hurt  a  program. 

Secondly,  I  would  hope  that 
you  are  all  interested  in  this  new 
phase  of  the  boating  program. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  desire  from 
this  Corner  to  thank  all  of  those 
who  supported  SB  601.  The  legis- 
lators that  cast  that  final  yes  vote 
most  certainly  deserve  an  ap- 
plaud from  all  boaters.  They  have 
made  available  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  state's  boating  program 
with  no  new  tax  involved.  North 
Carolina  can  now  be  counted 
among  some  27  other  states  that 
have  programs  partially  support- 
ed by  marine  fuel  tax  monies. 

And  to  the  individual  citizens, 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, individuals  who  belong 
to  the  U.  S.  Power  Squadron  and 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary, 
the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America,  and  others  whom  we 
may  have  failed  to  mention,  from 
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the  Skipper's  Corner,  a  sincere 
thank  you. 

There  was  other  boating  legis- 
lation introduced  and  we  will 
treat  each  bill  briefly. 

The  "Water  Safety  Committee" 
bill  did  not  pass.  It  would  have 
established  a  permanent  advisory- 
water  safety  committee;  author- 
ized local  governments  to  estab- 
lish water  and  shoreline  authori- 
ties having  regulatory  power  in 
related  areas  excluding  the  op- 
eration of  watercraft  and  broad- 
ened the  authority  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  to 
regulate  and  promote  water  safe- 
ty. Some  of  the  provisions  we  can 
live  without  while  others  would 
have  been  very  beneficial.  The 
bill  would  also  have  required 
those  eastern  counties  now  ex- 
empted from  certain  life  saving 
device  requirements  to  fall  in  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  state.  The 
Tarheel  State  still  gets  ridiculed 
over  that  one.  Perhaps  the  bill 
was  too  broad.  At  any  rate,  a 
number  of  items  that  would  have 
added  polish  to  the  boat  law  went 
down  in  the  big  package. 

Another  bill  supported  by  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
would  have,  we  think,  made  the 
water  ski  scene  a  little  safer.  The 
bill  simply  did  away  with  the 
third  option  in  the  skiing  situa- 
tion. That  is,  it  would  have  re- 
quired that  ski  boat  have  a  mir- 
ror or  an  observer.  The  present 
law  allows  mirror  or  observer  or 
safety  device  on  the  skier.  If  you 
give  this  a  little  thought,  you  can 
readily  see  that  a  life  saving  de- 
vice on  the  skier  has  little  to  do 
with  the  alert  operation  of  a  ski 
boat.  And  we  do  have  ski  boat 
collisions.  Due  to  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  bill's  intent  and  an- 
other one  of  those  exemption 
amendments,  the  bill  got  into 
trouble  and  failed  to  pass. 

The  diver's  flag  bill  did  not 
pass.  It  simply  required  SCUBA 
divers  to  fly  the  traditional  red 
flag  with  diagonal  white  stripes 
(many  do  anyhow),  and  boats 
would  have  been  required  to  keep 
clear.  Again  due  to  misinterpreta- 
tion of  intent,  the  bill  got  the  axe. 

A  resolution  suggesting  that 
North  Carolina  boat  manufactur- 
ers place  capacity  plates  on  all 
new  boats  was  passed.  Copies  of 


the  resolution  are  to  be  forward- 
ed to  Tarheel  manufacturers. 
Some  of  our  manufacturers  do 
this  already.  A  resolution  should 
be  strong  enough  and  manufac- 
turers would  be  enhancing  the 
service  to  their  customers  by  ad- 
hering to  it. 

The  foregoing  bills  and  the  res- 
olution came  from  and  were 
sponsored  by  the  Governor's  Wa- 
ter Safety  Council  and/or  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Three  remaining  bills  were  intro- 
duced separately. 

The  sales  tax  on  boats  was  re- 
duced to  one  and  one-half  percent 
with  a  maximum  of  $120.00  per 
unit,  the  same  as  it  is  for  motor 
vehicles,  airplanes,  etc.  The  mo- 
tor must  be  attached  to  the  boat 
when  the  deal  is  closed  if  it  (the 
motor)  is  to  come  under  the  one 
and  one-half  percent  rating  (mo- 
tors sold  separately  are  still  taxed 
at  a  three  percent  rate).  The  boat 
tax  is  to  be  figured  separately 
from  that  on  trailers  which  were 
previously  treated  as  vehicles 
and  taxed  at  the  one-and  one-half 
rate. 

That  section  of  the  boat  law 
dealing  with  pollution  from  boats 
was  amended  by  a  bill  requiring 
an  approved  sewage  treatment  or 
holding  tank  device  on  boats 
with  heads  using  "inland  fishing 
waters."  The  law  originally  read 
"inland  lake  water."  This  bill 
was  sponsored  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  While  we  cannot  con- 
demn any  measure  to  clean  up 
our  waters,  most  boaters  and 
many  boating  law  administra- 
tions agree  that  pollution  by 
boats  is  negligible. 

However,  according  to  the 
Health  Department,  pollution  or 
the  "coliform  count"  is  way  out 
of  bounds  in  certain  marina 
areas.  So — best  get  your  head-fit 
ted  craft  in  shape  by  January  1, 
1968.  Incidentally  transient  boats 
are  not  required  to  have  North 
Carolina  Health  Department  ap- 
proved devices  on  board,  if  they 
are  in  compliance  with  the  law 
in  their  home  state. 

Senate  Bill  483  had  it  passed, 
and  we  hasten  to  say  that  it  did 
not,  would  have  required  the  li- 
censing of  boat  operators  and 
would  have  restricted  youthful 
operators.  At  first  this  may  ap- 


pear to  be  a  logical  approach  to 
the  boating  safety  problem.  But 
is  it?  An  examination  of  seven 
years  of  North  Carolina  boating 
accident  reports  revealed  that 
those  who  would  have  been  most 
restricted  in  the  bill,  those  15 
years  of  age  and  under,  showed 
up  in  the  report  in  very  low  pro- 
portion. Also,  boating  authorities 
throughout  the  country  including 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  agree  that 
present  evidence  does  not  show  a 
need  for  an  expensive  licensing 
program.  Most  agree  that  educa- 
tion and  enforcement  is  the  an- 
swer. Toss  in  engineering  and 
you  have  what  boating  groups 
call  the  three  E's. 

There  you  have  it,  boating  leg- 
islation of  1967.  If  you  have 
thoughts  on  any  of  the  bills  ei- 
ther passed  or  scuttled,  let  us 
hear  from  you. 

Correction 

In  the  August  issue  we  pic- 
tured our  Simmon's  Sea  Skiff  and 
called  it  open  construction.  How- 
ever Wildlife  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel  both  agree  that  the 
flooring  construction  of  Mr.  Sim- 
mon's Skiff  puts  it  just  over  the 
line  into  the  "closed  construc- 
tion" category  requiring  a  fire 
extinguisher.  In  self  defense,  I 
was  aware  of  this  but  failed  to 
list  the  fire  extinguisher  as  re- 
quired equipment.  But  please 
note  that  there  is  an  extinguisher 
in  the  picture. 

Speaker's  Bureau 

Squadrons  of  the  U.  S.  Power 
Squadron  in  North  Carolina  are 
organizing  a  Speaker's  Bureau. 
Civic  groups,  etc.,  wishing  to 
learn  more  about  safe  boating 
may  contact  the  Squadron  in 
their  area  for  scheduling  a  speak- 
er or  contact  Commander  R.  C. 
Rau,  2951  Kedron  Court,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C.  27106,  or  Dis- 
trict Commander  J.  H.  Pou  Bai- 
ley, Box  1916,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
27602. 

Safe  Boating  Course 

The  Kinston  Power  Squadron 
is  holding  a  free  safe  boating 
course.  Starting  date  is  Septem- 
ber 5.  Interested  parties  may  con- 
tact Squadron  Commander  T.  S. 
Withers,  telephone  527  -  0777, 
Kinston,  North  Carolina.  ^ 
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Mount 

by  Helen 

HE  winding,  twisting  road  comes  abruptly  to 
an  end  revealing  a  generous  view  of  sand  and 
cypresses.  These  moss  laden  trees  border  a  great 
expanse  of  shimmering  blue-green  water  extend- 
ing for  miles  in  either  direction.  This  is  Mount 
Gould.  Located  about  half  way  between  Colerain 
Beach  and  the  Chowan  River  Bridge,  it  is  approxi- 
mately a  mile  off  highway  #45.  Nothing  in  par- 
ticular marks  this  landing  along  the  broad  Chowan 
to  create  specific  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
only  have  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  numerous  vehicles 
and  boat  trailers  scattered  along  the  shady  beach 
to  realize  it  must  possess  some  unique  charm. 

Many  years  ago  this  was  the  site  of  Masonic 
picnics.  Tremendous  crowds  attended  these  outings 
with  enthusiasm.  But,  with  the  passing  of  time, 
the  buildings  deteriorated  and  vanished.  However, 
interest  in  Mount  Gould  did  not  completely  disap- 
pear. Local  residents  of  nearby  communities  still 
visited  it  as  their  favorite  swimming,  fishing,  and 
picnic  grounds. 

Camp  Kiwania,  a  retreat  for  underpriviledged 
children  was  constructed  a  few  years  later.  For 
several  summers  it  was  vacation  land  to  many  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  attended  camp.  Now  the 
huge  building  is  privately  owned.  In  addition  to  it, 
there  are  about  a  half-dozen  summer  cottages  dot- 
ting the  beach. 

Still  Popular 

Near  the  water's  edge  the  well  worn  ramp  testi- 
fies to  its  frequent  use.  After  launching  a  boat  here, 
you  might  cross  the  river  to  the  bay  off  the  opposite 
shore.  This  is  about  two  miles  away.  On  a  warm 
misty  morn  just  at  the  break  of  dawn,  it  is  joy  to 
anv  fisherman  to  behold  the  fish  breaking  all 
around,  just  daring  him  to  catch  them.  Usually 
these  are  rockfish  and  white  perch. 

Other  sportsmen  might  head  down  toward  the 
Albemarle  Sound.  The  fishing  can  be  excellent  in 


Gould 

Brown 

any  direction.  Multitudes  of  various  species  roam 
these  waters.  White  perch  are  one  of  the  more 
abundant  varieties.  Many  a  fisherman  has  taken 
these  by  the  boxful  with  a  single  rod  and  reel,  in  a 
day's  time.  Almost  as  bountiful  are  gigantic  catfish, 
blackfish,  bass,  and  rock.  Catfish  pots  are  tied  to 
fish  net  stakes  up  and  down  the  river.  Trailers  are 
busy  accumulating  their  catch  of  the  rock  for  per- 
sonal and  commercial  purposes. 

Can  you  imagine  the  excitement  and  anticipation 
as  something  beneath  the  surface  grabs  your  baited 
hook  and  races  away?  You  frantically  try  to  reel 
your  line  in,  but  each  time  you  succeed  it  slips 
back  again.  You  can  hardly  wait,  for  this  time  you 
will  really  have  something  to  show  the  fellows! 
About  this  time  you  decide  it's  impossible  to  land 
him.  But  wait!  A  form  is  barely  visible  near  the 
surface.  If  you  are  lucky,  you  will  be  able  to  get 
him  in  the  boat.  As  you  reach  out  to  pull  him  in, 
he  makes  one  desperate  leap,  and  lo  and  behold, 
he  races  away.  What  an  intelligent  fish!  At  last  he's 
gill-loose  and  fin-free!  You  silently  reproach  your- 
self for  not  bringing  the  landing  net  along.  This  is 
just  another  phase  of  fisherman's  luck.  No  one  is 
going  to  believe  the  big  one  was  almost  within 
your  grasp.  Equally  disappointing  is  to  reel  that 
line  in  expectantly,  only  to  find  a  monstrous  eel.  So 
wriggly  and  slimy,  they  prove  disastrous  to  any 
fishing  rigs.  They  hopelessly  entangle  them  beyond 
the  point  of  salvage.  To  catch  a  huge  eel  is  a  trau- 
matic experience  for  an  amateur,  for  the  eel  is 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  a  snake. 

More  Fishing 

If  you're  ambitious  enough,  you  might  find  good 
shore  fishing,  also,  at  Mount  Gould.  More  than  like- 
ly, you  will  be  able  to  catch  some  bream,  "chub 
robins",  and  "yellow  bellies."  It  is  wise  to  stay  clear 
of  the  vegetation  along  the  water's  edge  because 
this  is  the  favorite  habitat  of  the  poisonous,  water 
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moccasin.  The  low-hanging,  moss-laden  branches 
create  a  cool,  inviting  atmosphere  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer day,  but  should  be  approached  with  caution. 

From  the  shoreline,  several  kinds  of  fishing  can 
be  seen  going  on  simultaneously.  While  one  group 
is  busily  setting  nets,  another  will  be  emptying  and 
resetting  catfish  pots.  One  solitary  form  sits  quiet- 
ly in  his  boat  and  patiently  awaits  a  school  of 
perch.  A  man  farther  down  the  river  furtively  sinks 
a  "hurdle"  to  attract  the  speckled  perch  or  crappies. 
He  must  be  careful  that  no  one  knows  the  exact 
location,  for  they  might  succumb  to  the  temptation 
to  check  it  occasionally.  These  are  his  most  coveted 
fish.  Last  but  not  least,  there  is  the  line  and  pole 
fisherman  who  fishes  the  more  shallow  spots.  He 
prefers  this  method  for  the  pure  joy  of  watching 
his  bobbing  cork  bounce  as  the  fish  tease. 

Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  many  consider 
Mount  Gould  an  ideal  vacation  land.  It  is  the  gate- 
way to  a  fisherman's  paradise — a  haven  of  relaxa- 
tion and  sportsmanship.  Even  though  this  is  true, 
great  dangers  also  lurk  within  this  great  expanse 
of  water.  It  has  claimed  many  lives  in  recent  years. 
First  a  child,  and  then,  less  than  five  years  ago  a 
father  and  his  two  teenage  sons,  plus  a  co-worker, 
all  lost  their  lives.  Supposedly,  a  freak  tornado  hit 
suddenly,  scattering  them  in  various  directions.  No 


one  actually  knows.  Their  overturned  boat  was 
found  almost  immediately.  For  more  than  a  week, 
hundreds  of  people  dragged  the  treacherous  waters 
to  recover  the  bodies.  The  last  one  was  found  with- 
in about  ten  days.  A  frightful  sight  it  was  to  see 
the  rescue  ambulances  lined  up  and  waiting.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  various  churches  and  communities 
donated  and  served  meals  to  numerous  volunteers. 
Camp  Kiwania  served  as  dining  hall  and  sleeping 
quarters. 

Even  though  people  will  not  be  likely  to  forget, 
they  keep  returning  to  the  beloved  spot  for  a  day 
of  good  fishing.  Cruising  down  the  river  is  a  treat 
within  itself.  Water  skiing  is  a  favorite  sport  of 
many.  Precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  avoid  fish 
net  stakes  when  boating  or  skiing.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  several  have  been  broken  off  below  the  sur- 
face. These  have  proven  to  be  a  threat  to  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  boating  routes. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  peaceful  and  serene 
fishing  environment  suddenly  interrupted  along 
these  towering  hilly  shores.  A  strong  southeast 
wind  can  produce  gigantic  waves  within  minutes. 
This  wind  blows  in  from  the  Albemarle  Sound. 
However,  a  seasoned  and  watchful  fisherman  is 
never  caught  unaware.  To  him  this  is  God's  country 
and  his  Utopia.  ^ 


Hertford  County  Deer 

by  J.  A.  Ellis 


N"  ORTHERN  Hertford  Coun- 
ty, between  the  Meherrin  River 
and  the  Virginia  line,  lies  in  what 
is  referred  to  as  the  "Big  Woods". 
Open  fields  of  highly  fertile  land 
join  and  extend  into  the  "Big 
Woods"  in  many  places  south  of 
the  Virginia  line.  Those  fields 
make  wonderful  feeding  grounds 
for  deer.  Some  farmers  complain 
that  the  deer  destroy  their  crops, 
and  they  gain  legal  means  of  eli- 
minating them.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  farmers  who  say,  "Deer 
don't  eat  much,  and  it  doesn't 
hurt  the  peanuts  if  they  eat  the 
leaves  off  anyway."  So  the  deer 
raise  in  such  large  numbers  that 
an  open  season  on  does  as  well 
as  bucks  has  to  be  allowed  oc- 
casionally. 

I  am  the  operator  of  a  small 
ferry,  known  as  Parkers  Ferry, 
which  a  large  percentage  of  the 
hunters  use.  This  ferry  crosses 
the  Meherrin  River  at  a  point 
just  south  of  the  Big  Woods.  It  is 
used  by  many  as  a  main  entrance 


to  a  "happy  hunting  ground." 

I  never  knew  much  about  deer. 
In  fact,  I  never  saw  many  until  I 
started  work  here  on  the  ferry. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  that  they 
are  so  gentle.  One  day  a  deer 
came  trotting  down  the  road  by 
my  quarters,  located  on  the  river 
beside  the  road,  and  the  deer  ran 
right  onto  the  ferry,  which  was 
secured  to  the  landing  ramp,  and 
jumped  off  into  the  river.  After 
taking  a  nice  swim  the  deer  came 
back  to  the  river  bank  near  the 
ferry,  climbed  out  and  disappear- 
ed in  the  woods. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  parking  area  near  the 
river  bank  with  some  friends 
when  this  deer  came  within  thir- 
ty feet  of  us.  He  jumped  into  the 
river,  swam  around  in  view  of 
us,  watched  us  awhile,  then 
swam  on  across  the  river.  He 
seemed  to  be  in"  no  hurry  whatso- 
ever. I  have  learned  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  deer  swim  the 
river  or  to  see  them  standing 


about  in  the  fields  grazing  dur- 
ing spring  and  summer. 

But  in  hunting  season,  ah,  it's 
another  matter;  they  are  not  so 
gentle.  Some  people  say  the  deer 
know  when  it  is  hunting  season. 
My  guess  is  that  they  see  and 
hear  dogs  running  and  that  the 
sound  of  shooting  naturally 
makes  them  wilder  during  this 
season. 

One  morning  on  my  way  to 
work,  I  came  upon  a  herd  of 
deer  playing  in  the  dirt  road.  It 
wasn't  quite  daylight,  so  I  could 
not  see  them  well.  I  dared  not 
move  any  closer  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing them.  They  were  run- 
ning and  butting  each  other  like 
kid  goats.  After  about  ten  min- 
utes of  this  play  they  moved  on 
into  the  woods,  still  playing;  each 
deer  seemed  to  be  trying  to  out 
frolic  and  entertain  the  others. 

On  another  occasion  while 
driving  to  work,  I  came  upon  a 
number  of  deer  crossing  the  road. 
I  estimated  there  were  twelve  in 
that  herd.  I  stopped  to  keep  from 
running  into  them.  I  like  those 
animals  very  much,  but  I  don't 
want  them  in  the  car  with  me, 
especially  if  they  are  to  come  in 

•  continued  on  page  26 
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Why  Do  Fish 
Have  Slimy  Skin? 

by  J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 

^ThE  slime,  or  coating  of  mucous,  which  covers 
the  skin  of  a  fish  serves  to  protect  the  living  cells 
of  which  the  skin  is  made.  All  living  things,  both 
plants  and  animals,  are  made  up  of  masses  of  cells, 
as  we  can  see  through  a  microscope.  The  skin  is  no 
exception. 

But  all  living  cells  must  be  in  a  liquid.  If  they 
are  not,  they  die.  The  individual  cells  contain 
liquid  and  the  cell  walls  permit  the  passage  of 
liquids  through  them.  The  drying  effect  of  air  on 
living  cells  kills  them.  This  presents  no  problem  to 
the  fish,  since  he  is  living  in  water  anyway,  but  it 
must  have  been  quite  a  problem  for  Mother  Nature 
to  solve  when  the  first  animals  began  living  on 
land. 

It  was  done  very  adequately  by  permitting  the 
land  animals  to  wear  a  coating  of  dead  cells  over 
the  live  ones.  So  you  see,  when  you  shake  hands 
with  a  person,  you  are  not  touching  living  skin, 
but  only  a  dead  covering.  Your  nose  and  mouth, 
though,  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  are 
kept  moist,  so  no  covering  of  dead  cells  is  needed. 
Also,  your  eyeball  is  kept  moist  by  the  eyelid 
passing  over  it  every  few  seconds.  Since  the  fish 
is  in  water,  he  needs  no  eyelid  and  seems  to  get 
along  very  well  without  it.  He  even  sleeps! 

But  the  fish  needs  some  protection  when  he 
touches  weeds  or  rocks  or  even  the  silt  in  the  wa- 
ter. Mother  Nature  provides  it  by  coating  the  living 
tissue  of  his  skin  with  a  layer  of  mucous.  The  coat- 
ing is  waterproof,  too,  which  is  a  very  fortunate 
thing  for  the  fish.  It  is  unlikely  that  fish  such  as  the 
shad  and  striped  bass  could  move  back  and  forth 
between  fresh  and  salt  water  without  such  a  pro- 
tection. Remember  the  keg  of  herring  you  salted 
down  last  spring?  The  fish  were  preserved  because 
the  salt  took  the  moisture  out  of  the  tissues.  So  you 
see,  a  fish  could  not  live  very  long  if  he  were  not 
waterproofed. 

The  coating  serves  another  very  important  pur- 
pose, too.  Natural  waters  contain  numerous  para- 
sites, both  plants  and  animals,  which  would  attack 
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Fish,  dead  or  alive  do  have  slimy  skins.  This  protective,  lubri- 
cating, waterproof  covering'  glistens  here  on  these  bluegills. 


the  skin  of  the  fish  if  it  were  not  protected.  That  is 
the  reason  you  always  wet  your  hands  before  you 
take  a  fish  off  your  hook  when  you  are  going  to  re- 
lease him.  Dry  hands  would  remove  the  protective 
coating  and,  especially  in  warm  weather,  bacteria, 
fungus,  or  animal  parasites  could  be  expected  to  at- 
tack the  exposed  living  tissue. 

We  saw  a  catfish  the  other  day  that  had  been 
caught  in  a  gill  net.  Although  still  alive,  he  was  on 
the  top  of  the  water  and  just  about  done.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  had  gotten  about  half  way  through 
the  net,  because  there  was  a  cut  all  the  way  through 
his  skin  where  the  net  had  held  him.  Presumably 
this  cut  had  stopped  all  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
rear  half  of  the  fish's  skin,  because  the  whole  rear 
half  of  the  fish  was  covered  with  a  fungus  growth 
that  made  him  look  like  a  wheat  field  in  a  wind- 
storm. 

It's  the  same  idea  as  when  you  cut  your  finger 
with  a  knife.  When  you  cut  through  the  dead  cells 
and  let  the  bacteria  reach  the  living  tissue,  you  can 
expect  an  infection  unless  you  put  antiseptic  on  it. 
All  the  fish  has  to  rely  on  is  a  new  coat  of  mucous. 

This  coating  is  transparent.  The  colors  of  fish  are 
produced  by  pigment  cells,  called  chromatophores, 
beneath  the  epidermis  or  the  scales.  The  basic  col- 
oration of  fish  is  dark  above  and  silvery  below.  This 
may  be  Nature's  way  of  helping  the  fish  hide  from 
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Partially  coagulated  mucous  covers  this  sheepshead.  It  is  trans- 
parent and  the  skin  pigments  show  through.  A  later  article 
will  discuss  the  fish's  scales,  some  of  which  look  like  the  one 
below,  taken  from  a  white  crappie  completing  its  third  year. 


its  enemies.  When  a  heron  comes  along  looking  for 
a  fish  dinner,  it  must  be  harder  for  him  to  see  the 
fish  when  its  dark  black  blends  with  the  darkness 
of  the  water  below.  A  hungry  fish  looking  up  at 
him  from  below  might  have  trouble  distinguishing 
his  silvery  belly  against  the  light  sky  above,  too. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  colors,  there  are  various 
markings,  and  sometimes  very  brilliant  splashes  of 
color,  which  are  characteristic  of  a  species.  The 
sunfishes,  or  bream,  are  particularly  brilliant  in 
their  markings,  and  the  color  and  shape  of  the 
markings  help  to  identify  the  species.  Some  scien- 
tists call  them  "recognition  marks"  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  help  fish  of  the  same  species  to  recog- 
nize each  other.  We  never  have  had  a  report  direct 
from  the  fish  that  this  is  true,  but  the  marks  cer- 
tainly help  fishermen  to  identify  their  catch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  males  are  more  brilliantly 
colored  than  the  females  of  any  species,  particularly 
before  and  during  the  spawning  perod.  The  mark- 
ings are  usually  the  same,  and  the  difference  being 
only  in  the  color  intensity. 

Oddly  enough,  a  fish  has  some  control  over  his 
coloration.  The  pigment  material  in  the  chromato- 
phores  may  shrink  to  just  a  small  dot  of  color,  or  it 
may  expand  to  fill  the  whole  cell.  Each  cell  contains 
only  one  color,  and  many  fish  change  the  intensity 
of  their  colors  to  best  blend  with  their  particular 


background  at  the  moment. 

This  ability  is  especially  well  developed  in  the 
flounder  which  lies  on  the  bottom  in  quite  shallow 
water.  It  has  such  amazing  ability  to  change  its 
coloration  that  considerable  experimental  work  has 
been  done  to  observe  the  extent  of  its  possible 
changes.  With  the  fish  in  aquaria,  all  kinds  of  back- 
grounds have  been  used,  and  while  the  fish  cannot 
always  match  them,  it  usually  changes  its  colors 
to  blend  in  with  the  background.  Even  on  a  check- 
erboard pattern  the  fish  manages  to  do  the  disap- 
pearing act. 

This  changing  of  colors  to  match  the  background 
probably  is  done  without  any  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  fish.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  says  to 
himself,  "I  need  a  big  dark  spot  on  my  left  shoul- 
der, a  small  one  about  the  third  lumbar  vertebra, 
and  another  just  aft  the  poop  deck."  No,  it  is  likely 
an  automatic  reaction  from  the  message  sent  to  the 
brain  by  the  eye.  As  soon  as  a  fish  cannot  see,  it 
turns  dark  and  does  not  change.  We  have  seen  old 
hatchery  trout,  that  were  blind  from  cataracts,  turn 
as  dark  as  the  ace  of  spades,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
trout  in  the  pool  blended  with  the  sand  bottom. 

The  scales  of  a  fish  are  another  very  interesting 
part  of  the  skin.  They  are  transparent,  like  the  mu- 
cuous  coating,  so  the  ground  colors  of  the  skin  can 
show  through.  In  construction  and  growth  they  are 
very  similar  to  our  fingernails,  except  that  they  are 
set  deeply  in  the  dermis  and,  in  most  species,  are 
covered  by  the  epidermis.  The  living  epidermis  is 
a  very  thin  layer  in  the  bass,  much  thicker  in  the 
brook  trout,  and  in  the  eel  the  very  small  scales  are 
completely  buried  in  the  skin. 

Long  ago  when  the  world  was  young,  fish  wore 
heavy  plates  of  armor  instead  of  scales.  Fossil  re- 
mains which  have  been  found  show  that  a  heavy 
coat  of  large  protective  plates  was  all  the  vogue  in 
those  days.  They  must  have  been  very  difficult  to 
move  about  in,  though,  and  in  the  interest  of  more 
speed,  it  must  be  that  down  through  the  years  Na- 
ture provided  for  the  big  plates  to  be  broken  up  in- 
to small  ones.  New  models  provide  for  better  swim 
ming  speed,  less  weight,  and  still  give  reasonable 
protection — (just  like  bathing  suits). 

When  fish  first  hatch  out  of  the  eggs  they  are 
called  "fry."  At  that  stage  they  are  naked,  but  most 
species  start  to  develop  scales  soon  afterward.  The 
scales  of  the  rainbow  trout  begin  growth  when  he 
is  between  one  and  two  inches  long,  but  with  most 
species  the  development  starts  at  less  than  an  inch. 

Of  course  there  are  some  species,  like  the  catfish- 
es,  that  never  do  get  scales,  but  have  a  leathery 
skin  instead.  Others,  like  the  swordfish,  start  out  in 
life  by  growing  a  normal  appearing  set  of  scales, 
and  then  losing  them  when  the  sword  starts  to  de- 
velop. 

It's  all  very  complicated.  Seems  as  if  fish  are  try- 
ing something  new  all  the  time.  For  nearly  any 
general  statement  you  can  make  about  fish,  there 
is  some  species  or  some  specimen  that  is  the  excep- 
tion. They  are  nice  people  to  have  around  though, 
aren't  they?  Especially  on  the  end  of  a  fishing  line. 
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Wildlife  Management 
Through  Peach 
Production 

by  Lyle  Morgan 

Refuge  Manager,  Sandhills  Wildlife 
Management  Area 

PHOTOS  BY  LUTHER  PARTI  N 

G 

■^OUNDS  crazy,  does  it?  Are  you  wondering 
why  peach  farming  would  be  considered  on  a 
wildlife  management  area  that  is  supported  by  Tar- 
heel hunters  and  fishermen?  Why  allow  private 
growers  to  lease  wildlife  property  in  order  to  plant 
a  tree  that  produces  leaves  that  are  bitter  tasting, 
and  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  enchanc- 
ing  wildlife  habitat? 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  peach  production  prob- 
lem. The  Sandhills  section  of  North  Carolina  has 
long  been  considered  as  the  peach  center  of  the 
world,  but  growers  have  been  having  problems. 

One  generation  of  peach  trees  leaves  the  soil 
infested  with  diseases  or  parasites  to  the  point  that 
the  next  peach  orchard  will  not  thrive  on  the  same 
land.  Soil  treatments  and  fumigations  have  not 
been  successful  in  overcoming  this  problem.  Frost 
is  another  controlling  factor  in  the  production  of 
this  fruit.  Since  cold  air  must  be  drained  off  the 
orchard  in  the  spring  the  only  usable  sites  are  the 
higher  grounds  surrounded  by  good  slopes. 

Because  peach  growers  must  have  land  with  good 
air  drainage,  on  which  peaches  have  not  been  pre- 
viously grown,  many  have  moved  large  parts  of 
their  operations  to  other  states.  While  marketing 
and  other  factors  enter  into  such  a  decision,  the 
lack  of  suitable  new  orchard  sites  is  the  reason  most 
generally  given  for  investing  their  capital  outside 
of  the  North  Carolina  Sandhills. 

T  HE  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area  con- 
tains several  thousand  acres  of  uncultivated  high 
ground  with  proper  air  drainage.  This  land  is  now 
generally  producing  only  scrub  oak  and  wire  grass. 


These  plants  have  little  or  no  value  to  game  pro- 
duction and  these  sites  are  not  producing  forest 
products  at  an  economically  justifiable  rate. 

Why  not  use  the  suitable  land  on  the  Sandhills 
Wildlife  Management  Area  to  grow  peaches?  It  is 
true  that  peach  production  involves  the  use  of  in- 
secticides, some  of  which  could  be  injurious  to 
game.  But  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  cer- 
tain less  toxic  types  can  be  specified,  as  well  as 
spraying  schedules  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  wildlife.  While  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission is  a  conservation  agency,  this  would  be  a 
way  of  helping  local  economy  by  providing  full  or 
part  time  jobs  for  many  people. 

But  peach  production  could  also  be  a  boon  to 
wildlife. 

A  standard  practice  in  peach  production  is  the 
planting  of  cover  crops  between  the  trees.  Proper 
selection  and  management  of  cover  crops  could 
substantially  improve  these  areas  for  game.  Think 
of  the  possibilities  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
cleared  land,  with  widely  spaced  rows  of  browntop 
millet,  planted  in  the  spring  between  rows  of  small 
peach  trees.  Browntop  millet  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  the  dove  hunts  on  the  Sandhills  for  several 
years.  Thus,  each  unit  of  peach  orchard  could 
double  as  a  dove  shooting  area  while  the  trees  are 
growing  to  bearing  size,  and  the  shooting  would  be- 
a  bit  more  sporting  after  the  trees  have  grown 
enough  to  obstruct  the  shooter's  view  of  incoming 
doves. 

Another  practice  is  the  planting  of  rye  between 
the  peach  trees  as  a  winter  cover  crop.-Coinciden- 
tally,  this  has  been  the  plant  used  on  the  Sand- 
hills Wildlife  Management  Area  to  provide  winter 
greens  for  deer,  turkey  and  quail.  Thus  the  addition 
of  several  hundred  acres  of  this  crop  would  increase 
the  wildlife  area's  production  capacity  of  these 
game  birds  and  animals. 

In  any  peach  orchard  some  trees  die  before  the 
orchard  begins  bearing.  Generally  this  happens  in 
spots  throughout  the  orchard  and  affects  several 
trees.  This  leaves  "holes"  in  the  orchard.  These 
holes  vary  from  one-tenth  of  an  acre  to  an  acre  in 
size.  The  holes  can  be  planted  in  shrub  lespedeza 
making  the  orchard  more  attractive  to  quail.  Shrub 
lespedeza  patches  would  also  be  planted  around  the 
edge  of  the  orchards.  Many  quail  hunters  in  the 
Sandhills  have  found  that  the  better  quail  hunting 
is  around  peach  orchards,  and  this  treatment  would 
improve  such  hunting. 

Observation  of  pine  plantations  planted  on  land 
formerly  in  peach  production  shows  that  the  pines 
on  such  land  grow  much  faster  than  the  pine  trees 
growing  on  uncultivated  land.  Since  the  land  is  al- 
ready cleared,  the  forest  manager  saves  $20.00  to 
$30.00  per  acre  in  establishing  a  pine  plantation 
after  an  orchard.  Furthermore,  it  is  adaptable  to 
machine  planting  which  is  faster  and  less  expensive 
than  hand  planting.  The  savings  in  planting  and 
preparation  would  be  equal  to  or  more  than  the 
dollar  value  of  the  growth  of  the  pine  trees  for  the 
years  this  land  would  be  in  an  orchard. 
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All  through?  Not  quite,  for  a  crop  of  pines  is  an  added  bonus 
after  the  peaches.  They  grow  faster  on  peach  land. 


To  insure  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  fair  to  all 
interested  persons,  the  land  to  be  planted  in  peach 
trees  is  to  be  offered  on  a  public  bid  basis  through 
the  State  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract.  These 
sites  would  be  advertised  and  open  for  inspection. 
Interested  persons  or  companies  would  then  submit 
bids  specifying  how  much  they  would  be  willing  to 
pay  annually  for  use  of  the  land  on  a  12-year  con- 
tract which  is  the  normal  life  of  peach  trees  in  this 
section.  The  high  bidder  would  then  be  awarded  a 
contract  which  would  specify  management  prac- 
tices beneficial  to  game. 

Nor  would  the  fisherman  be  forgotten  in  this 


Typical  Sandhills  woods,  (left)  is  the  starting  place  for  the 
possible  establishment  of  a  peach  orchard.  The  next  step  after 
clearing  is  a  crop  of  melons,  to  eliminate  oak  sprouts  (above). 
If  all  goes  well,  a  mature  peach  orchard  will  develop  along 
with  increased  crops  of  small  game.  This  bunny  (below) 
obligingly  popped  out  for  the  photographer. 


operation.  Orchards  must  be  irrigated  and  this 
often  requires  the  building  of  ponds.  The  specifica- 
tions for  building  these  ponds  would  include  pro- 
vision for  fish  production  and  public  fishing. 

The  hunting  and  fishing  rights  would  be  retained 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  regula- 
tions would  be  formulated  for  public  use.  If  we 
may  be  pardoned  a  bit  of  corn — it  all  adds  up  to 
another  helping  of  peaches  and  cream  for  the  Tar- 
heel sportsman.  One  54-acre  lease  has  already  been 
let  and  other  prospective  bidders  have  indicated 
interest.  We  are  looking  forward  to  more  peaches 
and  cream  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Jt'S  Fall  again  and  schools  are 
opening  up  once  more.  Perhaps 
your  next  door  neighbor  just  got 
back  from  the  mountains  and 
your  own  family  likely  took  its 
last  trip  to  the  beach  for  this  year 
this  weekend. 

What  did  you  do  at  the  beach? 
Enjoy  the  boardwalk,  play  in  the 
water,  lie  in  the  sun?  How  many 
of  you  went  beachcombing? 
Beachcombing  for  shells  and 
strange  creatures  washed  up  on 
the  sands  can  be  most  enjoyable. 


Most  shells  that  you  will  find 
are  made  by  mollusks.  The  ma- 
terial in  them  which  is  mostly 
lime,  is  taken  from  the  sea  water 
and  fashioned  by  the  mollusks 
themselves. 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of 
shells — univalves,  which  come  in 
one  piece,  and  bivalves,  which 
come  in  two  halves.  Of  the  latter, 
clams  and  oysters  are  the  most 
familiar  to  us. 

The  best  time  to  hunt  for 
shells  is  right  after  a  storm,  along 


a  section  of  beach  where  ocean 
currents  wash  ashore.  While 
hunting  shells,  don't  overlook  the 
flat  round  sand  dollars  with 
raised  patterns  made  by  urchins 
with  little  black  spines  on  his 
back. 

Along  the  shore  you  may  also 
find  drift  wood  in  various  and 
curious  shapes.  These  can  be 
used  for  decorative  objects  in 
your  home.  These  can  be  used  in 
a  variety  of  flower  arrangements 
or  even  as  lamp  bases. 

The  seas  are  especially  excit- 
ing to  scientists  because  they  still 
hold  many  secrets.  So  little  is 
known  about  the  ocean  that 
even  you  and  I  collecting  shells 
and  catching  fish,  may  turn  up 
something  new  and  exciting  if 
we  are  smart  enough  to  recog- 
nize what  we  find.  That's  why  it 
is  important  to  study  specimens 
we  collect  and  read  about  them 
— not  only  shells,  but  also  any 
flower,  rock,  leaf,  or  small  crea- 
ture that  we  find.    Ralph  Mears 
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Trout  Unlimited  Meeting 

The  national  meeting  of  Trout 
Unlimited  is  scheduled  for  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  September  28-30, 
1967.  The  meeting  will  be  high- 
lighted by  panels  on  clean  wa- 
ters, and  trout  fishing.  Nationally 
known  speakers  and  guests  in- 
clude former  baseball  great  Ted 
Williams,  Ira  Gabrielson,  Nation- 
al Director  of  Trout  Unlimited 
and  Director  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
gement  Institute,  Dr.  Clarence 
Tarzwell,  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  Jo- 
seph Penfold,  Conservation  Di- 
rector for  the  Isaac  Walton 
League,  and  many  others. 

Further  information  is  availa- 
ble from  Tommy  Reese,  P.  0.  Box 
69,  Hickory,  N.  C.  28601. 


A  PLEA 

Dear  Sir: 

I  felt  a  great  sympathy  after  read- 
ing "Our  Changing  Environment,"  in 
the  June  issue  of  Wildlife;  a  great 
sympathy  for  the  populations  of  the 
future  if  the  efforts  of  the  Jim  Wal- 


laces, the  Ray  Finchs  and  the  Elcy 
Currins  are  in  vain.  It  is  we,  the 
people,  who  must  act  against  the 
aggressions  on  Nature,  just  as  much 
as  it  is  we  who  must  secure  ourselves 
in  other  ways.  Indeed,  our  democracy 
is  and  can  further  be  jeopardized  by 
our  lack  of  ability  to  see  the  future 
results  of  present  undertakings.  We 
can  keep  our  natural  sciences  in  the 
field  and  the  laboratory,  but  we  must 
bring  them,  as  well,  into  the  govern- 
mental halls  and  the  ken  of  the 
people. 

I  offer  the  enclosed  bit  of  response 
as  a  plea  for  sanity  and  forethought 
in  these  measures. 

Sincerely, 

David  M.  DuMond 

In  our  attempt  at  what  we  call  pro- 
gress, we  are  blindly  laying  waste  to 
the  natural  environments  which 
clothed  us,  fed  us,  and  kept  us  warm 
for  these  many  thousands  of  years. 
Are  we  to  sterilize  them  now,  all  for 
the  sake  of  tangible  gain? 

Man  is  considered  a  superior  be- 
ing. But  only  by  Man.  It  is  impossible 
to  draw  from  a  milieu  of  neither  here 
nor  there  an  opinionated  value.  We 
are  certainly  biased — we  who  call 
this  species  of  animal  the  ultimate  of 
animal  evolution.  The  definition  of 
what  consitutes  superiority  is  highly 
arbitrary.  But  yet,  if  Man  is  superior, 
what  gives  him  the  inclination  to 
poison  his  atmosphere,  or  his  drink- 
ing water,  or  his  soil?  When  these 
are  putrid,  what  then  have  we  left? 

The  practices  of  being  humane 
(rather  than  human)  have  led  us  to 
designate  areas  of  sanctuary  for  the 
fellow  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  places 
of  protection,  restricted  to  Man  by 
Man.  What  utter  absurdity!  Indeed, 
a  mark  of  superiority  that  a  species 
must  protect  from  itself  its  own  wel- 
fare. He  encloses  certain  areas  and 
says  we  will  not  exploit  this,  but 
over  here  we  shall  cut,  grind,  blast, 
and  carry  away  until  we  have  achiev- 
ed our  manifest  destiny,  and  the 
usurpation  of  all  that  is  truly  valu- 


able to  us.  What,  then,  of  a  sanctuary 
for  Man? 

We  are  plagued.  Plagued  by  a 
gnawing  greed.  We  will  stop  at 
little  to  reduce  a  mountain,  replacing 
it  with  an  asphalt  surface  on  which 
we  leave  our  cars  fat  intervals  when 
they  are  not  poisoning  the  air).  We 
have  a  black,  barren  patch  on  the 
mountain  whose  beauty  we  hold  in 
such  esteem.  Where  then — for  a  mor- 
sel of  inspiration  (rather  than  dis- 
gust)? 

There  is  a  greater  question.  Is  it 
better  to  be  lean  and  live  in  a  great- 
er balance  with  nature  than  to  be  fat 
from  raping  the  earth? 

The  basic  cause  is  now  beyond  our 
means  to  repair,  forgetting  natural 
catastrophe  or  nuclear  holocaust.  Our 
ethics  are  firmly  established.  But 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  restrain 
our  efforts  to  pollute  and  disrupt  the 
entire  environment?  It  is  becoming 
evident  that  we  cannot  pass  this 
question  about  much  longer.  It  has 
become  the  responsiblity  of  all  who 
wish  their  kind  to  survive  .  .  .  All  but 
Man  fulfill  this  responsibility.  To  all 
but  Man  it  is  instinctive  to  live  in  a 
healthy  environment.  To  Man  it  is 
fulfilling  to  replace  what  is  natural 


with  the  litterings  of  what  is  manu- 
factured by  his  hand.  Must  we  en- 
tirely reconstitute  nature  to  suit  our 
whim? 

Let  us  continue  in  our  absurd  de- 
signation of  sanctuaries  where  the 
ravages  of  Man  are  restricted.  It 
seems  the  only  hope  for  many 
species.  But  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
sake  of  our  true  right  to  be  happy, 
let  us  put  the  genius  and  ingenuity 
of  the  human  mind  to  work  and 
place  much  more  emphasis  on  restor- 
ing rather  than  destroying,  cleaning 
rather  than  putrefying,  lacing  to- 
gether rather  than  ripping  apart. 

What  About  it,  Tarheels? 

DEAR  SIRS: 
On  June  9th  my  family  and  I  were 
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coming  from  Cherokee,  North  Caro- 
lina, to  Atlanta,  and  we  were  shock- 
ed to  see  a  pile  of  junked  automo- 
biles down  below  the  banks  of  a 
river,  with  more  cars  parked  up  on 
the  bank  as  though  they  were  to 
be  added  to  the  pile.  The  junked  cars 
were  down  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
river,  practically  in  the  water. 

This  was  between  Cherokee  and 
Bryson  City.  I  think  it  was  nearer 
the  Cherokee  end,  where  the  road 
runs  real  close  to  the  stream. 

North  Carolina  is  so  beautiful,  and 
we  enjoy  going  there  so  much.  We 
are  saddened  to  see  litering  going  on. 

MRS.  E.  L.  WOLF, 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


DEER 

•  continued  from  page  18 

through  the  windshield,  which  I 
am  informed  is  what  they  will 
do. 

A  friend  of  mine  caught  a  10- 
point  buck  that  had  lost  one  of 
its  front  legs.  Ticks  and  other  in- 
sects had  fed  on  the  poor  deer 
until  he  was  pitiful.  My  friend 
raked  him  down  with  a  curry 


Government  in  Chapel  Hill  in 
1960.  On  August  1,  1960,  he  was 
assigned  to  Brunswick  County  as 
a  Protector  Trainee.  On  Septem- 
ber 1,  1960,  he  was  assigned  to 
Dare  County  as  Wildlife  Protec- 
tor. Davis  was  transfered  to  Lew- 
iston  on  February  1,  1961,  and 
on  December  1,  1964,  he  was 
promoted  to  Wildlife  Patrolman 
and  stationed  at  Windsor,  North 
Carolina.  Since  his  initial  em- 
ployment he  has  completed  six 
In-service  Training  Schools  and 
serves  as  an  instructor  in  the 
Pursuit  Driving  Schools. 

Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Ber- 
tie County  Peace  Officers  Asso- 
ciation; a  master  mason  in  Davie 
Lodge  No.  39,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  at 
Lewiston;  and  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
Law  Enforcement  Section  from 
which  he  received  the  North  Ca- 
rolina Protector  of  the  Year 
Award  for  1966. 

Davis  is  married  to  the  former 
Jeanette  New  of  Rocky  Mount, 
North  Carolina,  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Keli,  who  is  four 
years  old. 


comb  and  got  the  insects  off.  He 
fed  the  deer  and  kept  him  in  a 
stall  overnight,  and  then  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  him.  He  turn- 
ed the  deer  out  the  next  morning 
and  ran  him  off,  but  he  came 
back.  This  happened  a  number  of 
times.  The  deer  always  came 
back.  My  friend  finally  gave  him 
to  a  man  in  the  next  county  and 
thus  got  rid  of  him. 

Deer  are  beautiful  animals,  and 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  one  of  them. 
I  only  wish  they  would  get  out  of 
the  road  when  they  see  a  car 
coming.  ^ 


The  place  for  this  growing  youngster  is 
in  the  woods.  Leave  young  wildlife  alone. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JUNE,  1967 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    38,775 

Total  prosecutions    905 

Total  convictions    894 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  5 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  6 
Total  cases  dismissed  ....  0 
Total  fines  collected  $1,963.60 
Total  costs  collected  $8,984.75 

BOATING 

Persons  checked    12,693 

Total  prosecutions    382 

Total  convictions    363 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  3 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  16 

Total  cases  dismissed  ....  0 

Total  fines  collected  $  602.85 
Total  costs  collected  $3,654.45 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violation  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
or  its  personnel. 


This  103  page  booklet  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  assist 
boaters  and  fishermen  in  locating  the 
free,  public  boating  access  areas  scatter- 
ed over  the  state.  Not  only  does  it  lo- 
cate these  sites  by  map  and  description, 
but  it  summarizes  the  fish  and  game 
species  found  at  each  and  the  outdoor 
activities  most  popular  there.  This  book- 
let is  priced  at  75  cents,  and  is  avail- 
able from:  Access  Areas,  Box  2919,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.  27602. 


Charles  E.  Davis 


Wildlife  Patrolman  Charles  E. 
Davis  was  born  August  30,  1938, 
in  Nash  County.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Davis  of 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Davis  graduated  from  Ben- 
venue  High  Schol  in  Rocky 
Mount  and  spent  three  years  in 
the  Army.  After  his  discharge 
from  service,  Davis  worked  for 
one  year  as  a  sheet  metal  appren- 
tice. 

Davis  completed  the  Pre-serv- 
ice  Training  School  for  Wildlife 
Protectors  at  the   Institute  of 
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HIGH  TIDES  FOR 
SOUTHPORT,  N.  C. 


DATE 

TIDE 

TIME 

(in  feet) 

Sept  1 

4.9 

5:27  PM 

2 

5.2 

6:15  PM 

4 

4.7 

7:27  AM 

5 

5.0 

8:15AM 

6 

5.3 

9:08AM 

7 

5.3 

9:57AM 

8 

5.3 

10:51AM 

9 

5.2 

1 1:41AM 

11 
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1:57  PM 

12 

4.8 

3:03  PM 

1  O 

A  O 

r/V\ 

14 

4.9 

4:57  PM 

15 
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5:51  PM 

29 

4.7 

3:57  PM 

30 

5.0 

4:51  PM 

Oct  2 

5.0 

6:15AM 

3 

5.4 

7:03AM 

4 

5.7 

7:57AM 

5 

5.8 

8:45AM 

6 

5.8 

9:39AM 

7 

5.6 

10:33AM 

9 

5.1 

12:33  PM 

10 

4.9 

1:33  PM 

1  Q 
1  O 

A  O 

/  .J7A/V1 

19 

4.9 

8:09AM 

20 

4.8 

8:45  AM 

21 

4.8 

9:15AM 

30 

5.0 

5:15  PM 

Nov  1 

5.7 

6:45AM 

2 

5.9 

7:33AM 

3 

6.0 

8:27  AM 

4 

5.9 

9:21AM 

6 

5.3 

11 :09  AM 

7 

4.9 

12:09  PM 

HI 


Flag:  Lt.  William  O.  Brooks,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  public  rela- 
tions department  of  the  Raleigh  Power  Squadron,  presents  a 
special  plaque  (last  June)  to  John  R.  Parker,  Jr.,  Wildlife 
Commission  Boating-  Safety  Coordinator.  Parker  is  the  first  to 
win  a  recognition  from  the  Raleigh  Squadron  for  contribution 
in  safe  boating  education.  This  award  will  be  an  annual  one. 


HORNETS 

•  continued  from  page  12 

er.  I  know,  I  cut  a  small  oak 
tree  down,  not  knowing  that  a 
hornet's  nest  was  in  the  top.  Yep, 
you  guessed  it,  stung  seven  times 
before  I  could  make  my  escape. 
Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  the 
stings  are  not  painful.  Also, 
don't  think  you  can  outrun  them, 
they  can  fly  13  miles  per  hour. 
However,  in  most  cases,  the  hor- 
nets will  not  harm  humans  if 
they  are  left  afone. 

What  do  hornets  eat?  Food 
for  the  young  consists  of  chewed 
up  caterpillars,  flies,  and  a  nectar 
which  is  made  from  the  pollen  of 
flowers.  This  food  mixture  is  fed 


to  the  young  directly  by  nurse 
workers.  The  queen  hornet  is  fed 
a  diet  of  fruit  juices  and  nectar 
of  flowers;  her  principal  job  is 
egg  production. 

If  you  find  an  abandoned  nest, 
the  reason  the  nest  is  vacant  is 
that  some  catastrophe  has  occur- 
red. This  type  of  nest  is  called  a 
ghost  nest. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  hornet 
nest,  think  about  the  work  that 
is  required  by  these  small  insects 
to  build  such  a  structure,  the  ef- 
forts exerted  to  keep  the  mois- 
ture content  stable,  and  where 
the  various  bits  and  pieces  of 
paper  come  from.  Maybe  all  this 
work  is  one  thing  that  makes  the 
hornet  so  mad! 
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COOPER'S  HAWK 


RED-TAILED  HAWK 


PIGEON  HAWK 


•  Few  groups  of  animals  have  been 
as  misunderstood  as  have  the  birds  of 
prey.  Any  large  bird  with  hooked  beak 
and  sharp,  curved  claws  is  automatical- 
ly shot  on  sight.  These  birds  are  hunt- 
ers, of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but 
they  are  far  from  the  poultry  and  live- 
stock robbers  that  many  have  labeled 
them.  They  belong  in  the  balance  of 
nature,  even  with  their  faults  and  fierce 
tendencies.  Give  these  winged  warriors 
a  break.  These  birds  are  protected  by 
State  law. 


SPARROW  HAWK 
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This  is  the  first  place  winner  in  the  Wildlife 
photo  contest.  It  is  one  of  the  sargassum  or 
frog  fishes  photographed  at  Morehead  City 
by  Alfred  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  Chapel  Hill. 
These  fish  occur  in  the  tropical  Atlantic 
north  to  Cape  Hatteras,  and  are  almost 
always  associated  with  areas  of  drifting 
sargassum  weed.  Cooper  used  a  Miranda 
Fv  single  lens  reflex  camera. 
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As  long  as  their  staple  diet  of 
insects  prevails,  spiders  will  be 
with  us  during  the  fall  months. 
This  writing  spider  or  orange 
garden  spider,  is  having  one 
last  fling  among  the  autumn 
dogwood  leaves  before  bidding 
us  goodby  until  next  year.  This 
species  is  perhaps  one  of  our 
most  obvious  spiders  because  of 
its  size  and  gaudy  colors.  Its 
web  is  a  large  one,  effective  in 
snaring  large  insects.  For  more 
spiders  by  Ann  Moreton,  see 
page  21. 


Natural  Resources 
and  the  Expansionist  Philosophy 


by 

Durward  L.  Allen, 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Conservation, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette)  Indiana 

A 

JL  *NY  attempt  to  appraise  the 
future  condition  of  mankind  in- 
volves, at  first  thought,  an  ap- 
palling temerity.  The  assignment 
seems  to  require  an  impossible 
resolution  of  biological,  sociologi- 
cal, and  economic  factors.  Prob- 
ably it  is  true  that  no  one  can 
look  ahead  fifty  years  and  do 
this  job  in  any  detail. 

If  we  could  manage  it,  there 
would  be  ready  application  for 
the  facts.  On  every  side  we  face 
decisions  that  concern  the  allo- 
cation of  resources,  the  quality  of 
our  environment,  and  service  to 
human  need,  now  and  forever- 
more.  This  is  a  classic  sins-of-the- 
fathers  situation  in  which  our 
heirs  will  bless  our  wisdom,  and 
our  mistakes  will  find  an  unwel- 
come roost  on  their  doorstep. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  we 
must  invoke  what  foresight  we 
can  in  resource  use,  and  in  terms 
of  major  issues  I  think  we  have 
much  to  work  with.  Our  context 
is  the  field  of  human,  or  resource, 
ecology.  This  is  a  developing 
scientific  discipline  concerned 
with  relationships  of  humanity 
to  the  total  environment.  Charac- 
teristically, it  involves  synthesis 
and  generalization.  Inevitably  it 
includes  conceptual  trial  and  er- 
ror. 

The  ecologist  is  aware  of  his 
limitations,  but  he  is  learning  to 
distinguish  rights  from  wrongs. 
I  suspect  he  knows  considerably 
more  now  than  anyone  can  ap- 
ply. If  this  is  true,  then  a  weak 
link  in  our  resource  management 
effort  is  the  information  function 
that  should  be  telling  the  cus- 
tomers what  they  need  to  know. 


PART  I 


Information  people  strive  with 
great  diligence  to  sell  the  conser- 
vation idea.  But  it  probably  is 
good  for  anyone  to  have  an  oc- 
casional review  of  premises  and 
a  more  critical  focus  on  the  is- 
sues. 

To  put  first  things  first,  what 
is  the  objective  of  our  concern 
with  the  resource  environment? 
What  would  we  have  for  man- 
kind now  and  in  the  future? 

I  suppose  the  only  reasonable 
answer  is  this:  We  are  after  the 
best  possible  living  standard  for 
every  individual.  Such  a  state- 
ment identifies  a  worthy  goal  but 
does  not  define  it.  How  could 
anyone  describe  an  idealized  life 
pattern  for  the  future?  This  in- 
volves personal  attitudes,  and  for 
each  of  us  standards  are  likely  to 
change  with  time.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  accept  a  common  view- 
point: I  doubt  that  the  output 
and  consumption  of  material 
goods  is  a  satisfactory  measure 
of  living  standard.  It  is  part  of 
our  well-being,  but  there  prob- 
ably are  more  fundamental 
things.  Surely,  good  health  is  the 
greatest  beneficence  that  modern 
science  has  to  offer.  No  doubt  a 
quality  existence  includes  being 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
housed;  but  space  and  pleasant 
surroundings  must  also  be  high 
on  the  list.  In  social  terms,  we 
take  for  granted  all  the  freedoms 
that  are  a  part  of  human  dignity. 
Freedom  from  work  is  not  one 
of  these. 

As  proprietors  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, we  have  custody  of  a  great 
freehold.  How  we  handle  it  will 
identify  us  in  times  ahead.  Prob- 


Presented  at  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence, American  Association  for 
Conservation  Information,  Em- 
press Hotel,  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia 12  June  1967. 


ably  the  most  exacting  demands 
on  our  skill  and  conscience  are  in 
dealing  with  replaceable  natural 
assets,  those  that  can  be  improv- 
ed in  use  through  biological  pro- 
cess— soils,  waters,  forests,  rang- 
es, wildlife,  and  scenic  beauties. 

Historically,  the  management 
of  renewable  resources  has  been 
a  threshhold  of  frustration  and 
delay.  Accomplisments,  often 
good  in  themselves,  fitted  only  by 
chance  into  any  reliable  outlook 
for  tomorrow.  There  has  seemed 
to  be  no  plan  at  work,  nor  even 
a  comforting  philosophy. 

Principles  and  basics 

Resource  problems  are  charac- 
teristically a  national  concern.  At 
local  level  they  frequently  are  ob- 
scured and  fragmented  by  pro- 
vincial attitudes  and  personalized 
political  relationships.  It  seems 
right  to  expect  of  any  govern- 
ment that  it  consider  responsibly 
the  needs  of  the  whole  public  and 
use  our  unmatched  technology  to 
plan  ahead  for  human  welfare. 
Surely  a  century  hence  is  not  be- 
yond our  limits  of  responsibility. 

Assuming  that  there  is  a  sci- 
ence of  environmental  relation- 
ships, how  does  it  go  about  its 
problem  solving?  Probably  you 
could  not  get  the  same  answer 
from  any  two  people.  However,  I 
think  there  are  basic  aspects  of 
the  population-resources  equa- 
tion on  which  many  thoughtful 
persons  could  agree: 

First,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
strictly  limited  quantity,  the  fi- 
nite earth,  its  space  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

To  this  we  apply  our  atom-age 
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culture,  a  variable  of  bewildering 
complexity  that  includes  our  in- 
dustry, science,  and  all  we  do  to 
make  resources  useful. 

Another  variable  is  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  divide  the  be- 
nefits, today's  steeply  ascending 
curve  of  population. 

Finally,  a  living  standard  is 
resolved  from  relationships  of  the 
other  three.  The  concept  can  be 
represented  this  way: 
Resources  X  Culture 

Population  =  Living  Standard 

I  have  used  this  formula  fre- 
quently, and  I  come  back  to  it  be- 
cause it  seems  to  wrap  up  in  a 
package  the  proximate  and  ulti- 
mate resource  problems  of  our 
kind.  We  need  any  basic  frame- 
work that  can  help  to  organize 
our  thinking  in  this  field. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that 
over  half  the  earth's  inhabitatnts 
are  perpetually  hungry,  and  that 
on  this  continent  we  have  the 
highest  living  standard  of  any 
major  area.  The  relationships  I 
have  cited  are  inherent  in  some 
calculations  by  sociologist  Philip 
M.  Hauser,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Hauser  states  that  all 
the  goods  and  services  now  avail- 
able in  the  world  would  support 
about  half  a  billion  people  at  our 
level  of  living.  Yet  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  this  planet  now  num- 
bers 3.4  billions! 

Since  the  resource  professional 
is  trying  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards, and  since  he  is  working 


with  an  earth  whose  space  and 
raw  materials  are  fixed,  it  be- 
hooves him  to  consider  how 
many  people  he  is  trying  to 
serve.  He  must  be  concerned 
with  what  is  happening  to  hu- 
man numbers. 

Gross  trends  of  this  kind  are 
illustrated  by  some  figures  the 
United  Nations  published  several 
years  ago:  In  1700,  the  earth's 
population  was  growing  at  such 
a  rate  that  it  would  double  in  178 
years.  By  1800,  the  gain  had 
stepped  up  a  bit;  numbers  were 
doubling  in  154  years.  In  1875 
the  rate  was  98  years,  and  in 
1960  it  had  declined  to  41  years. 
If  the  trend  continues,  by  the 
year  2000,  the  people  of  the  earth 
will  be  doubling  their  number  in 
23  years. 

Obviously  this  is  geometric  ex- 
pansion, and  exponential  curve, 
numbers  building  at  compound 
interest.  The  biologist  recognizes 
it  as  the  kind  of  increase  expect- 
ed in  any  animal  population  that 
invades  an  unoccupied  area  or 
finds  access  to  a  new  resource 
base.  In  North  America  we  have 
done  both.  The  continuing 
availability  of  usable  resources  is 
primarily  a  result  of  today's  bur- 
geoning technology.  In  addition, 
we  are  hard  at  it,  draining,  irri- 
gating, filling,  cutting,  bulldoz- 
ing— making  huge  investments  to 
"develop"  and  populate  the  blank 
spaces  on  our  map. 

That  the  demographic  results 


of  this  process  are  not  fully  ap- 
preciated was  impressed  on  me 
vividly  several  years  ago.  A 
group  of  resource  specialists  were 
standing  on  Hoover  Dam,  look- 
ing down  into  the  partially  filled 
reservoir  that  is  Lake  Meade.  In 
response  to  a  philosophical  ques- 
tion, a  civil  engineer  who  was  our 
guide  said  this: 

"With  the  population  of  this 
country  doubling  in  35  years, 
don't  we  have  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  game  and  see  that  what  those 
people  will  need  is  ready  for 
them?  Here  in  the  Southwest 
that  means  making  available 
every  acre-foot  of  water  that  can 
be  stored  for  use.  I  think  we 
can't  fall  down  on  this  one  al- 
most regardless  of  what  it  costs." 

A  voice  in  the  rear  took  issue 
with  him.  "You're  leaving  out 
something  important.  Because 
every  time  you  carry  out  one  of 
these  big  developments,  with 
each  new  acre  you  irrigate  and 
make  habitable,  you  are  adding 
to  the  total  population  and  to  the 
demand  it  will  make  on  all  re- 
sources. You  are  developing  a 
bigger  problem  that  will  take 
more  billions  in  public  money  on 
the  next  go-around!" 

Strangely  enough,  this  rela- 
tionship of  the  population  to  the 
resource  base  is  sometimes  de- 
nied —  which  seems  something 
like  a  claim  that  two  human  be- 
ings can  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time. 


Is  there  a  limit  to  the  exploitation  that  natural  resources  will  take  before 
becoming:  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset?  Have  we  reached  that  point? 
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Our  great  cultural  advances 
have  been  influential  around  the 
world.  Most  significant  are  those 
in  medical  science.  We  know  that 
birth  rates  may  vary  regionally 
and  periodically,  but  the  over- 
shadowing cause  of  population 
increase  has  been  the  decline  in 
death  rates.  A  single  discovery — 
the  use  of  DDT  to  control  the 
insect  vectors  of  typhus  and  ma- 
laria— brought  about  a  spectacu- 
lar population  build-up  in  the 
trophies  after  1945.  Nearly  all 
our  help  to  "have-not"  nations 
has  contributed  to  their  popula- 
tion problems. 

We  are  keeping  people  alive, 
even  if  we  cannot  feed  them  or 
make  them  comfortable.  Last 
year  there  were  about  125  mil- 
lion births,  and  roughly  60  mil- 
lion deaths.  This  is  a  worldwide 
gain  of  65  million  people— or  is  it 
a  gain? 

The  natural  man 

In  natural  communities  of  liv- 
ing things,  there  are  automatic 
checks  on  the  numbers  of  any 
species.  These  controls  may  op- 
erate with  some  lag,  but  they  are 
effective.  It  is  said  of  most  mor- 
tality factors  that  they  are  "den- 
sity dependent,"  a  characteristic 
that  is  evident  as  we  watch  the 
ills  develop  in  high  populations 
of  animals  —  food  depletion,  the 
spread  of  disease,  fighting  and 
social  breakdown,  pollution  of 
the  habitat.  Various  causes  of 
mortality  interact  and  may  be 
mutually  reenforced.  The  most 
basic  and  predisposing  factor  is 
social  stress  itself,  which  tends 
to  increase  as  the  square  of  the 
population. 

One  of  the  rapidly  growing 
fields  of  biological  endeavor  is 
that  of  animal  behavior.  Such 
studies  are  richly  rewarding  in 
revealing  the  key  to  many  ecolo- 
gical adjustments.  Individuals  in 
a  population  are  organized  and 
socialized  according  to  patterns 
fixed  in  the  germ  plasm  quite  as 
realistically  as  are  structural  fea- 
tures. Orderly  social  relationships 
are  a  means  of  spacing  individ- 
uals and  dividing  up  the  habitat 
for  efficient  use.  They  are  a  me- 
chanism for  mitigating  strife 
within  a  species  and  holding 
competition    to    useful  levels. 


They  have  a  highly  critical  sur- 
vival value. 

Possibly  some  will  claim  that 
man  is  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  being,  largely  immune  to  bi- 
ological controls.  This  is  implicit 
in  our  common  attitude  toward 
population  and  the  economic  sys- 
tem. Particularly  here  in  North 
America,  we  appear  to  be  em- 
barked on  a  policy  of  more  and 
more  of  everything  from  now  on. 
Every  small  town  wants  to  be  a 
big  city,  and  every  chamber  of 
commerce  is  dedicated  to  bring- 
ing in  more  customers,  attracting 
more  industry,  getting  more  land 
taxed  for  more  dollars,  and  de- 
veloping every  natural  asset  for 
more  business. 

This  outlook,  of  course,  origin- 
ated from  the  unquestioned  fact 
that  these  activities  built  the 
strength  of  our  nations.  Part  and 
parcel  of  the  expanding  economy 
has  been  the  expanding  popula- 
tion, acted  upon  by  an  elaborat- 
ing technology.  Economists  com- 
monly take  a  short-term  view  in 
their  recommendations  to  pro- 
mote growth  in  business  acti- 
vity and  an  annual  increase  in 
Gross  National  Product.  This,  of 
course,  is  what  every  office  hold- 
er requires  during  his  own  tour 
of  duty. 

The  result  is  a  general  assump- 
tion that  expansion  is  forever, 
and  that  science  will  provide  the 
material  means  of  outrunning  the 
increase  of  human  numbers.  In 
1965  a  survey  for  the  Population 
Council  of  New  York  showed  that 
barely  more  than  half  of  U.  S. 
citizens  feel  any  real  concern 
about  the  nation's  population 
growth.  Their  complacency  feeds, 
no  doubt,  on  daily  exposure  to 
the  outlook  for  "progress" — food 
from  the  oceans,  which  could 
nourish  billions  of  hot-house  hu- 
mans; the  desalination  of  sea  wa- 
ter to  turn  every  desert  into  crop- 
fields;  the  industrialization  of  all 
"backward"  areas  via  unlimited 
nuclear  energy.  Orthodox  special- 
ists and  purblind  writers  com- 
monly issue  their  stirring  fore- 
casts in  terms  of  the  vast  num- 
bers of  people  that  can  be  served. 
This  thinking  could  lead  to  the 
epic  folly  of  our  time. 

The  truth  is  that  nothing  ex- 
pands forever,  and  that  continu- 


ing strength  in  our  industrialized 
society  will  depend  on  a  new  out- 
look. Attitudes  that  seemed  to 
work  in  our  earlier  history  no 
longer  apply  in  a  well-populated 
continent. 

Ahead,  we  may  confide,  is  a 
time  when  social  and  political 
progress  will  catch  up  with  and 
direct  our  applications  of  biologi- 
cal and  physical  science.  By  intel- 
ligent choice  we  will  have  an  op- 
timum world  population  living 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  regime  of  re- 
source use.  This  somewhat  vis- 
ionary prospect  has,  in  reality,  no 
respectable  alternative.  Profes- 
sional endeavors  in  every  appli- 
cable discipline  need  to  get  ori- 
ented toward  such  a  goal.  The 
time  is  now  because  exponential 
curves  wait  for  no  man,  and  ha- 
bitat degradation  is  in  many  cas- 
es irreversible. 

In  the  seethe  of  overgrown  ci- 
ties we  see  abundant  evidence  of 
biological  disruption.  The  signs 
are  social,  psychological,  physi- 
ological, pathological.  Increasing 
crime  rates,  the  befuddlement  of 
youth,  soaring  costs  of  govern- 
ment, the  growth  of  every  kind 
of  insurance  and  welfare  plan — 
a  basic  ecological  response  is  sug- 
gested in  all  these  trends.  They 
bespeak  a  social  adaptation  syn- 
drome quickened  by  population 
stress. 

Overcrowded  man  must  be 
specialized,  organized,  con- 
trolled, and  protected  from  his 
fellow  men.  He  gets  little  gen- 
tling in  a  worn  and  soiled  en- 
vironment. He  seems  more  con- 
tent and  thrifty  when  having  ac- 
cess to  variety  and  distance, 
even  silence  and  solitude.  The 
mass  production  of  anything — 
even  human  beings  —  means 
standardization.  There  was  re- 
spect for  his  own  kind  in  Rob- 
ert Frost's  statement,  "I'm 
against  a  homogenized  society  be- 
cause I  want  the  cream  to  rise." 

Numbers  and  habitat 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  fail  to  cope  with  the  pop- 
ulation problem  in  decades 
ahead.  Our  only  approach  is 
through  the  birth  rate — it  must 
be  effectively  reduced  over  most 
of  the  world,  as  we  continue  to 
promote  good  health  and  prolong 
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life  among  all  peoples.  There  is 
reassuring  evidence  that  once  a 
high  level  of  education  and  ma- 
terial prosperity  is  attained,  a 
lowering  of  the  birth  rate  will  be 
automatic.  Hence,  such  accomp- 
lishments will  be,  in  a  measure, 
self-perpetuating. 

Today's  challenge  is  to  make 
known  at  home  and  abroad  the 
overriding  urgency  of  what  must 
be  done.  A  few  far-sighted  people 
have  fought  on  this  front  for  sev- 
eral decades.  They  deserve  an 
uprising  of  support  that  can  ori- 
ginate only  in  North  America. 

If  a  downward  trend  in  popu- 
lation could  be  achieved,  the  im- 
perative demands  of  our  prolifer- 
ating economy  should  ease.  This 
need  not  be  a  disaster  in  any 
sense.  Economists  are  becoming 
increasingly  interested  in  the  me- 
chanisms that  such  a  situation 
would  involve.  Economist  -  de- 
mographer Joseph  J.  Spengler  of 
Duke  University  points  out  that 
favorable  economic  trends  are 
not  dependent  on  steadily  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people.  In 
effect,  a  limited  population  could 
stimulate  demands  for  goods  and 
services  almost  indefinitely 
through  better  living.  Spengler 
ended  an  address  to  the  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  in  New 
York  this  way: 

"In  the  future,  economic 
growth  will  depend  mainly  upon 
invention,  innovation,  technical 
progress  .  .  .  Population  growth 
will  probably  play  an  even  smal- 
ler role  than  I  have  assigned  it 
in  earlier  discussion.  It  is  high 
time,  therefore,  that  business- 
men cease  looking  upon  the  stork 
as  a  bird  of  good  omen." 

It  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  the  best  anyone  can  possibly 
do  in  damping  the  population 
boom  will  not  be  soon  enough.  In 
the  meantime  a  line  is  to  be  held; 
there  is  a  program  of  quality  con- 
trol to  be  applied  with  judgment 
and  courage  to  the  human  en- 
vironment. In  North  America  we 
have  great  possessions  that  will 
cost  us  little  to  keep  but  much 
to  lose. 

The  most  perishable  amenities 
of  this  world  are  its  open  spaces 
and  quietudes,  its  greenery,  pure 
waters,  natural  rivers,  wetlands, 
wildlife,  and  choice  scenery,  its 


dwindling  modicum  of  true  wild- 
erness. Substantially,  these  are 
what  President  Johnson  has 
characterized  as  "natural  beau- 
ty." Nationally  they  are  the  out- 
of-doors  we  use  for  recreation. 
Locally  they  may  be  the  charm 
of  a  pleasant  countryside  or  well- 
groomed  city. 

Since  pioneer  times  this  land- 
scaping has  graced  our  inherited 
estate  as  a  luxury  we  could  af- 
ford. Its  dollar  value  is  difficult 
to  pin  down.  It  is  vulnerable  to 
attrition  by  piecemeal  decisions, 
which  assume  that  a  little  more 
of  one  thing  or  a  little  less  of  an- 
other won't  really  matter. 

This  public  attitude  is  an  hon- 
est one.  Our  leadership  in  re- 
source affairs  is  largely  a  thin 
line  of  mercenaries,  where  there 
should  be  backing  in  depth  by 
citizen  volunteers.  Most  of  to- 
day's universities  are  centers  of 
technology,  rather  than  philoso- 
phical thought.  The  vast  majority 
of  young  people  go  through 
school  with  no  exposure  to  the 
biological  realities  of  human  ex- 
istence or  the  natural  world. 
They  assume  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship with  little  understanding 
or  feel  for  the  order  among  living 
things — a  necessary  basis  for 
workable  attitudes  toward  hu- 
man and  resource  husbandry. 

Holding  or  salvaging  the  most 
fragile  values  in  our  environment 
has  become  an  emergency  issue 
— first  in  time  because  the  head- 
long impetus  of  our  make-work 
enterprise  has  no  built-in  con- 
trols. Our  history  and  success 
have  fostered  a  certain  arrogance 
toward  the  native  wilderness  of 
our  homeland.  North  Americans 
are  commonly  so  bemused  with 
the  charm  of  bringing  straight 
lines  and  square  corners  to  the 
chaos  of  nature — our  bulldozer- 
kampf — that  they  have  no  idea 
where  it  should  stop.  Among 
choices  to  be  made,  it  seems  es- 
sential to  dissipate  our  wasteful 


momentum  in  doing  more  of  ev- 
erything we  know  how  to  do, 
useful  or  not.  In  the  resolution  of 
values,  man's  mastery  of  the 
earth  will  pay  him  greatest  trib- 
ute when  he  achieves  the  for- 
bearance to  leave  some  of  it 
alone. 

The  essence  of  resource  plan- 
ning is  to  identify  investments  of 
lasting  worth.  Important  strategy 
probably  is  to  look  skeptically  at 
great  public  projects  calculated 
to  change  the  face  of  the  land, 
replumb  river  systems,  and  make 
new  areas  "productive."  Large 
water  projects  are  notoriously  de- 
structive of  flora  and  fauna  and 
the  natural  scene.  They  require 
our  grandest  gorges  and  pristine 
rivers,  the  winter  range  of  big 
game,  the  drowning  of  geological 
and  archaeological  treasures,  the 
loss  of  recreational  open  space. 

A  common  motive  in  impound- 
ing waters  is  flood  control.  Yet 
the  temporary  nature  of  such  be- 
nefits on  silt-laden  streams  is  sel- 
dom recognized.  As  reservoirs 
fill  with  sediment,  their  storage 
capacity  is  lost.  In  the  floodplain 
below  a  dam,  temporary  protec- 
tion from  overflow  encourages  a 
build-up  of  structures  and  settle- 
ment. What  problems  are  being 
created  for  solution  at  public  ex- 
pense when  spring  runoff  can  no 
longer  be  contained  in  the  silted- 
up  reservoir?  Hopefully,  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965  can  bring  a  more  long-range 
appraisal  to  bear  on  projects  of 
this  kind. 

One  may  say  realistically  that 
the  bulk  of  good  resource  man- 
agement is  not  so  much  in  costly 
works  as  in  avoiding  mistakes. 
Much  of  today's  necessary  invest- 
ment is  for  overdue  clean-up  of 
pollution  and  repair  of  damage — 
a  situation  that  should  change  as 
our  estate  becomes  more  orderly. 

concluded  next  month. 


Controlled  Shooting  Preserves 


by  Ted  R.  Mitchell 


Wing-Shooting  a  la  Carte 
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The  aim  of  the  shooting  preserve  operator  is  to  provide  you 
with  hunting  as  natural  as  possible.  These  hunters  are  ready. 


IE  F  you  are  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  bird  hunter,  and  the  com- 
plexities of  atomic-age  living  are 
causing  the  dye  to  fade,  take 
heart!  There's  still  a  way  to  en- 
joy gunning  for  upland  game  at 
your  convenience,  which  may  ri- 
val or  even  surpass  your  fondest, 
memories  of  "the  good  old  days". 

The  people  who  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  pursue  your  fav- 
orite outdoor  sport  as  time  per- 
mits are  among  North  Carolina's 
most  reliable  and  dedicated 
sportsmen  -  businessmen  —  the 
owners  and  operators  of  Licensed 
Controlled  Shooting  Preserves. 
You'll  find  them  eager  to  help 
dissuade  you  from  unnecessarily 
foregoing  the  pleasure  and  relax- 
ation derived  from  healthful  out- 
door recreation.  If  wing-shooting 
is  your  cup  of  tea,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  is  the  prime  deter- 
rent, you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  the  facilities  for  top- 
quality  hunting  which  are  avail- 
able on  nearby  shooting  preserv- 
es. 

S  HOULD  your  concept  of  com- 
mercial game  preserve  shooting 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  per- 
haps it  was  formed  in  the  not- 
too-distant  past  when  a  highly 
artificial  atmosphere,  straggly 
birds  that  couldn't  fly,  inferior 
hunting  grounds  and  a  host 
whose  main  objective  seemed  to 
be  separating  the  hunter  from 
as  much  cash  as  possible,  were 
the  commodities  offered  on  too 
many  so-called  shooting  preserv- 
es. If  those  were  the  rules  of  yes- 
teryear, surely  they  are  the  ex- 
ceptions of  today. 

The  reluctant  decision  to  give 
up  or  curtail  hunting  activities 
often  is  reached  when  ardent 
wing-shooters  find  themselves 
confronted  by  one  or  more  of 


these  situations:  (1)  too  much 
competition  and  too  little  game 
on  areas  where  public  hunting  is 
allowed;  (2)  most  of  the  better 
hunting  territory  is  too  far  from 
home;  (3)  advancing  age  limits 
the  ability  to  "hit  the  brush" 
as  in  days  of  yore;  (4)  business 
or  professional  responsibilities 
preclude  scheduling  hunts  when 
the  regular  hunting  season  is 
open  and  conditions  are  favor- 
able, and  (5)  limited  hunting  op- 
portunity does  not  justify  keep- 
ing hunting  dogs  and  other  ne- 
cessary equipment.  If  these  or 
related  circumstances  tend  to 
thwart  your  participation  in  the 
sport  of  bird  hunting,  rest  assur- 
ed that  enterprising  preserve  op- 
erators have  perfected  ways  and 
means  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems. Following  the  outline 
above,  here's  how  it's  done: 
(1)  Quality  preserves  contain 
ample  territory  to  provide 
relaxed  hunting  for  sev- 


eral parties  at  one  time. 
Operators  refrain  from 
'  booking  hunts  in  excess  of 
their  capacity,  simply  be- 
cause it's  good  business. 
They  keep  on  hand  at  all 
times  an  adequate  supply 
of  flight-conditioned  birds 
that  will  provide  plenty  of 
action. 

(2)  Most  likely,  there's  a  first- 
class  shooting  preserve 
within  reasonable  driving 
distance  from  your  home. 

(3)  Except  in  extreme  cases, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
your  host  a  run-down  of 
your  physical  condition 
and  medical  history.  The 
experienced  operator,  fol- 
lowing a  brief  get-ac- 
quainted conversation,  us- 
ually has  the  ability  to  ac- 
curately diagnose  his 
guest's  capacity  for  field 
activities.  He  will  then 
plan    and  diplomatically 
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Young  birds  are  placed  in  growth  cages  and  fed  special  diets  to 
promote  good  conditioning.  They  soon  graduate  to  larger  pens 
like  the  ones  below,  where  the  birds  can  fly  naturally  and  be 
prepared  for  the  field.  Strong  flight  is  assured. 


Future  feathered  targets  start  here  in 
the  incubators.  These  are  quail  eggs 
which  will  soon  hatch  into  healthy 
chicks  like  those  below. 


suggest  the  type  of  hunt 
that  is  well  within  the 
hunter's  physical  capabili- 
ties. 

(4)  The  hunting  season  on  Li- 
censed Controlled  Shoot- 
ing Preserves  extends 
from  October  through 
March.  This  liberal  season 
allows  the  professional 
and  business  man  with 
limited  free  time  to  sched- 
ule hunts  during  slack 
periods,  and  to  enjoy  a 
hunt  when  unexpected  op- 
portunities arise.  Preserve 
operators  prefer  to  book 
hunts  well  in  advance.  But 
their  ability  to  work  in  a 
hunt  on  short  notice  seems 
to  be  stock  in  trade. 

(5)  If  you  do  not  own  a  bird 
dog,  the  services  of  a  "pro- 
fessional", preserve  -  ori- 
ented hunting  dog  will  be 
available  for  your  use  on 
most  preserves.  Your  fav- 
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orite  canine  hunting  com- 
panions will  be  welcome 
on  the  preserve  if  they  are 
well-mannered  and  con- 
trollable. However,  if  you 
are  a  seasoned  bird  hunt- 
er, you  can  readily  under- 
stand why  a  poorly  train- 
ed, unbiddable  dog  might 
disrupt  proceedings  on  a 
controlled  shooting  pre- 
serve. 

Should  your  gun  collec- 
tion happen  to  be  devoid 
of  a  piece  suitable  for 
wing  -  shooting,  chances 
are  good  that  the  operator 
will  be  able  to  provide  a 
fowling  piece  that  will 
adequately  serve  your 
purpose. 

M  P  we  have  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing you  that  preserve  shoot- 
ing is  worthy  of  a  try,  you  will 
find  that  a  variety  of  game  and 
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a  selection  of  hunting  methods 
from  which  to  choose  await  you 
on  the  several  licensed  preserves 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  bobwhite  quail  is  by  far 
the  most  popular  species  hunted 
on  preserves  in  our  State.  Run- 
ning neck-and-neck  for  second 
place  are  the  wily  ring-necked 
pheasant  and  the  sporty,  fast- 
flying  chukar  partridge.  Several 
of  the  preserves  can  arrange 
hunts  designed  to  produce  a  mix- 
ed bag.  Pass  shooting  of  flighted, 
pen  -  reared  mallard  ducks  has 
been  offered  by  at  least  one  pre- 
serve in  the  past.  This  exciting 
sport  may  be  available  on  some 
of  the  preserves  licensed  for  the 
current  season. 

The  types  of  hunts  and  meth- 
ods of  hunting  available  on  con- 
trolled shooting  preserves  range 
from  "put  and  take"  shooting  of 
birds  that  are  released  just  prior 
to  the  scheduled  arrival  of  guests 
to  semi-wild  hunts  of  extensive 
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Licensed  Shooting  Preserves 
1967-68  Hunting  Season* 


coverts  that  have  been  stocked 
well  in  advance,  so  that  the  birds 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  wild  and 
will  afford  natural  hunting.  To 
locate  a  place  that  provides  the 
type  of  hunting  you  prefer,  we 
suggest  that  you  contact  several 
of  the  licensed  preserves  listed  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  Many  of 
the  preserves  distribute  bro- 
chures which  list  prices  and  oth- 
er pertinent  information. 

There  are  numerous  features 
and  special  services  available  to 
you  on  the  modern  controlled 
shooting  preserve.  Should  you 
desire  to  host  an  old-fashioned 
game  dinner,  the  number  of  birds 
required  may  be  taken  on  one 
hunt  at  a  licensed  preserve.  Be- 
cause the  game  hunted  on  pre- 
serves is  artificially  propagated, 
there  is  no  bag  limit.  Your  re- 
ceipt for  the  day's  hunt  legalizes 
possession  and  transportation  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  birds, 
provided  that  they  are  properly 
packaged  and  labeled  by  the  pre- 
serve operator. 

Perhaps  dressing  your  game  is 
a  distasteful  chore  you'd  like  to 
avoid.  Most  modern  preserves 
will  have  your  birds  dressed  and 
packaged  at  nominal  cost. 

W  HILE  space  does  not  allow 
listing  all  of  the  finer  aspects  of 
preserve  activities,  such  attrac- 
tions as  providing  a  safe  and 
stress-free  environment  for  in- 
doctrinating a  budding  young 
hunting  enthusiast,  a  unique 
mode  of  entertainment  for 
friends  and  business  associates, 
and  an  ideal  arena  in  which  to 
apply  the  pre-season  "acid  test" 
to  that  promising  young  hunting 
dog  are  some  of  the  features  of 
the  quality  controlled  shooting 
preserve. 

When  you  meet  the  man  who 
runs  the  show,  remember  that  he 
has  invested  a  small  fortune  and 
many  hours  of  arduous  labor  in 
developing  the  facilities  that  pro- 
vide your  recreation.  His  prime 
objective  is  to  please  you;  his 
sincere  hope  is  that  you  will  be- 
come a  satisfied,  regular  client. 
If  you  will  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity, we're  confident  that  he 
will  make  a  huge  effort  to  live 
up  to  his  press  notice.  ^ 


Appalachian  Game  &  Shooting  Club, 
Inc. 

West  Jefferson,  28694 

Pine  Valley  Shooting  Preserve 

and  Kennels 
Brock  Jones 
C.  M.  McCoy 
Lewiston,  27849 

Stonycreek  Hunting  Club 
A.  P.  Grogan,  President 
Fred  B.  Coates,  Secretary 
Box  1051,  Reidsville  27320 
Telephone:  349-3194 

Carolina  Quail  Shooting  Preserve 

John  R.  Douglas 

M.  E.  Holder 

Route  3,  Pittsboro  27312 

Telephone:  542-3300 

Paul  Anthony's  Quail  Shooting 

Preserve 
Paul  Anthony 
Route  2,  Shelby  28150 
Telephone:  487-7502 

Brown's  Shooting  Preserve 
Charles  C.  Brown 
512  Johnson  Street 
Fayetteville  28303 
Telephone:  484-8072 

Carvers  Creek  Shooting  Preserve 
A.  L.  Maynor 

P.  O.  Box  5543,  Fayetteville  28302 
Telephone:  488-4256 

Crousedales  Farm 
Ray  W.  Crouse 

Route  2,  Box  389,  Lexington  27292 

Rainbow  Shooting  Preserve 
James  H.  Grubb 

Route  2,  Box  59A,  Lexington  27292 

Hunters'  Paradise  Shooting  Preserve 
Glenn  Foster 
Route  5,  Mocksville  27028 
Telephone:  492-7262 

Myers  Shooting  Preserve 
W.  L.  Myers 

Route  2,  Box  164,  Advance  27006 
Telephone:  998-4576 

Loyd's  Acres  Shooting  Preserve 

Paul  Harmon 

Route  5,  Statesville  28677 

Happy  Hunting  Ground 

Paul  R.  Harmon 

Route  5,  Statesville  28677 

Quail  Hatchery  Shooting  Preserve 

Paul  Harmon 

Route  5,  Statesville  28677 


Wildwood  Shooting  Preserve 
H.  M.  Jackson 

606  E.  Garner  Road,  Garner  27529 

Brigman  Hunting  Preserve 
Wayne  Brigman 
Box  85,  Marshall  28753 
Telephone:  649-3113 


Long  Creek  Shooting  Preserve 
O.  L.  Parker 

Route  9,  Box  411,  Charlotte  28208 
Telephone:  399-3416 


Pine  Lake  Shooting  Preserve 
Jack  Myrick,  Operator 
Route  1,  West  End  27376 


Pinehurst  Hunting  Preserve 
James  W.  Tufts 
J.  Frank  Swaim,  Manager 
Pinehurst  28374 
Telephone:  295-6111 


Garner-Linville  Shooting  Preserve 
Everette  Garner,  Karl  Linville 
Route  4,  Asheboro  27203 
Telephone:  625-7731 


Parks  and  Wright  Shooting  Preserve 
Ervin  Parks,  Hoyt  Wright 
Route  5,  Asheboro  27203 
Telephone:  857-2196 

Voncannon's  Shooting  Preserve 
Nolan  K.  Voncannon 
Route  1,  Box  335,  Asheboro  27203 
Telephone:  629-9253 

Kelly's  Hunt  Preserve,  Inc. 
Walter  C.  Kelly,  President 
F.  Jack  Kelly,  Manager 
Route  3,  Rochingham  28379 
Telephone:  895-6753 

Quail  Creek  Hunting  Preserve 
J.  C.  "Bill"  Evans 
W.  D.  Buffaloe 
Laurinburg  28352 
Telephone:  276-0519 


Scott  Quail  and  Chukar  Farm 
M.  W.  Scott 
Route  1 
Stanfield  28163 


Dan  River  Shooting  Preserve 
L.  W.  Hanes 

209  McCoy  Road,  Reidsville  27320 
Telephone:  342-1775 


Squash  Hill  Shooting  Preserve 
E.  H.  Newcombe 
N.  H.  Ballard 

2121  N.  Independence  Blvd. 
Charlotte  28205 
Telephone:  333-3916 


*This  list  was  compiled  as  of  September    15,  and  is  complete  only  as  of  that  date. 
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A  LONG  about  this  time  each 
year  we  usually  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  fun  of  fall  boating. 
We  still  recommend  it.  However, 
for  those  of  you  who  have  hitch- 
ed up  the  trailer  for  the  last  time 
this  year,  here  are  a  few  ideas  on 
storage.  Generalized  check  lists 
have  been  treated  countless  times 
and  in  many  ways,  but  again  the 
reminder  may  be  of  value. 

•  Give  the  boat  a  good  hosing 
down,  inside  and  out.  A  scrub- 
bing may  be  required,  but  do 
not  use  abrasive  cleaners. 
They  will  act  as  fine  sand- 
paper on  your  boat's  finish. 

•  Check  the  entire  rig  for  loose 
fastenings,  cracks,  or  nicks, 
and  make  plans  for  early  re- 
pairs. Small  items  can  be  cor- 
rected as  you  check. 

•  Those  small  expensive  items 
such  as  the  radio,  electric 
bilge  pump,  compass,  etc., 
should  be  given  special  atten- 
tion and  treated  no  less  than  a 
fine  casting  reel  or  shotgun. 
You  probably  know  from  the 
last  time  out  whether  or  not 
these  items  were  working 
properly;  if  not,  put  them  on 
your  repair  list. 

•  All  accessory  equipment 
should  be  checked.  Some 
items,  life  saving  devices  for 
example,  may  be  better  stored 
separately  in  a  dry,  well-ven- 
tilated place. 

•  Let  us  not  forget  the  all-im- 
portant power  plant.  Be  it  out- 
board or  inboard,  it  should 
not  just  sit  there  coated  with 
salt  crystals,  excess  oil  and 
have  a  chipped  prop  or  other 
bad  part:  a  thorough  cleaning 
on  the  outside  and  under  the 
cowl  is  probably  in  line  by 
now.  Follow  the  manufactur- 
er's recommendation  on  items 
to  be  checked. 

•  The  entire  rig  should  be  un- 
der cover  in  between  trips  and 
especially  for  the  long  season 
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ahead.  Certainly  a  garage,  car- 
port, or  barn  is  best  and  lucky 
is  the  boater  who  has  such 
accommodations  for  his  rig. 
Regardless  of  cost  or  size,  it 
makes  good  sense  to  protect  it 
from  the  elements.  If  there  is 
no  roof  available,  then  cer- 
tainly your  rig,  boat,  motor 
and  trailer,  is  worth  a  can- 
vas or  plastic  cover,  canvas 
being  the  better  of  the  two 
and  more  expensive. 
•  Don't  forget  that  necessary 
workhorse,  the  trailer.  Give  it 
a  similar  cleaning  and  inspect 
wheel  bearings,  tires,  lights, 
winch  and  check  for  rusting. 
Last  but  not  least,  double 
check  to  see  that  the  trailer  is 
properly  adjusted  and  gives 
needed  support  to  the  boat's 
hull. 

Accidents  Down 
Boating  accident  fatalities  de- 
creased by  15  through  June  of 
this  year  as  compared  to  1966. 
Although  fatality  reports  increas- 
ed in  July  and  August,  it  still 
appears  that  we  may  get  through 
1967  with  an  overall  boating  ac- 
cident decrease. 

Call  Off  The  Trip 
Sometime  ago  a  lady  resident 
of  Hertford  wrote  suggesting 
that  we  pass  along  some  good 
reasons  why  it  makes  good  sense 
to  cancel  a  boating  trip  rather 
than  take  chances.  She  mention- 


ed that  people  often  cast  off  in 
foul  or  borderline  weather  be- 
cause: they  have  come  a  long 
way,  they  don't  want  to  disap- 
point a  member  of  the  party  (or 
themselves)  or  they  have  already 
invested  money  in  the  trip.  We 
think  she  has  a  point  and  no 
doubt  many  a  boat-load  of  fun 
seekers  have  found  themselves  in 
serious  triuble  due  to  this  type  of 
reasoning. 

What  is  left  to  say?  Use  good 
judgment  and  don't  pursue  the 
trip.  Let  us  add  a  little  more.  We 
might  mention  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  boaters  in- 
volved have  not  been  exposed  to 
a  safe  boating  course  of  the  type 
we  so  often  recommend.  Also  we 
might  suggest  checking  the  wea- 
ther before  leaving  home.  A  tele- 
phone call  to  a  boat  shop  or  a 
friend  in  the  area  might  save  you 
a  trip.  Also  have  an  alternate 
plan.  The  Albemarle  Sound  may 
be  foaming  but  one  of  its  tribu- 
taries may  offer  a  pleasant 
cruise.  At  any  rate,  we  appre- 
ciate the  serious  thinking  by  the 
person  mentioned,  and  trust  the 
point  has  been  made. 

Hoiv  Much  Horsepower? 

According  to  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America,  the 
average  horsepower  of  motors 
sold  in  1947  was  4.9.  In  1966  ac- 
cording to  OBC,  the  estimated 
average  was  29.9  horsepower. 


David  Reinhartsen,  of  Richardson,  Texas,  president  and  founder  of  the 
Antique  Outboard  Motor  Club,  took  three  months  to  rebuild  this  1938, 
four  cylinder  Evinrude.  Rated  at  33  horsepower,  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  outboards  on  the  market  prior  to  World  War  II.  Capable  of 
speeds  over  40  miles  per  hour,  the  engine  sold  new  for  $335.00.  The 
club's  address  is  1107  Pueblo  Drive,  Richardson,  Texas. 


Cooperative 
Wildlife  Management 
in  the  Southern 
National  Forests 

by  Donald  D.  Strode 

Chief.  Wildlife  Management  Branch 
Forest  Service,  Southern  Region 

w 

f  i  ILDLIFE  on  the  National  Forests  provides 
many  public  benefits.  In  addition  to  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities,  wildlife  provides  a  yearlong 
opportunity  to  observe  birds,  animals,  reptiles,  etc., 
in  their  natural  environment.  The  12,000,000  acres 
of  Forest  Service  lands  in  the  Southern  Region 
provided  over  5,000,000  hunting  and  fishing 
visitor-days  use  in  1965.  These  lands  offer  un- 
excelled opportunities  for  planned  management  to 
increase  their  natural  yield  of  game  and  fish.  As 
National  Forests  are  available  for  public  hunting 
and  fishing,  their  importance  will  increase  as  other 
lands  become  less  available. 

To  the  States,  the  National  Forests  represent 
valuable  wildlife  habitat.  On  Forest  Service  lands, 
game  and  fish  have  a  recognized  place  in  the  man- 
agement of  forest  resources.  Wildlife  is  managed 
for  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Region 
and  in  full  cooperation  with  the  State  Game 
Agencies. 

Wildlife  management  on  the  National  Forests  re- 
quires new  approaches  to  integrated  land  manage- 
ment as  Forest  Service  lands  are  managed  under 
the  concept  of  multiple  use  of  the  basic  forest  re- 
sources. 

Although  wildlife  management  activities  have 
increased  in  recent  years,  both  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  States  have  a  long  and  hard  job  ahead  if 
the  full  wildlife  potential  on  the  National  Forests 
is  realized. 

Authority,  Objectives,  and  Policies 

Authority  for  wildlife  management  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  stems  from  the  broad  powers  grant- 
ed the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1897  (16  U.S.C.  551)  and  Transfer  Act  of 
February  1,  1905  (16  U.S.C.  473),  which  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  regulate  the  occupancy  and  use 
of  the  National  Forests.  The  Multiple  Use — Su- 
stained Yield  Act  of  June  12,  1960  (74  Stat.  215) 
clarified  and  strengthened  the  Forest  Service  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  manage  wildlife  hab- 
itat. This  Act  states,  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  National  Forests  are  established  and 
shall  be  administered  for  outdoor  recreation,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes 
.  .  .  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 


the  jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  the  several 
States  with  respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  on  the 
National  Forests." 

The  wildlife  objective  of  the  National  Forests 
is  to  manage  the  habitat  so  that  wildlife  popula- 
tions, including  non-game  species,  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  consistent  with  the  requirements 
for  other  services  of  the  land  and  in  accordance 
with  their  recreational  and  related  public  uses  and 
values. 

The  policy  of  the  Southern  National  Forests  in 
Wildlife  management  is  to — 

•  Cooperate  with  the  appropriate  State  Agency  in 
all  National  Forest  wildlife  programs. 

•  Manage  all  National  Forest  wildlife  habitat  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  proper  wildlife 
species,  in  numbers  consistent  with  capacity. 

•  Provide  attractive  natural  wildlife  habitat 
through  planned  coordinated  management  of 
timber  and  other  resources. 

•  Sanction  only  reintroduction  of  native  birds 
and  animals  as  opposed  to  exotics. 

•  Promote  the  philosophy  that  one  of  the  major 
-    objectives  of  National  Forest  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  to  provide  quality  recreation  through 
harvest  of  surplus  game. 

•  Take  necessary  measures  to  safeguard  the  fu- 
ture of  free-flowing  streams  unique  to  the 
National  Forests. 

•  Cooperate  in  the  international  program  for  pro- 
tection of  vanishing  wildlife  species. 

State-Forest  Service  Cooperative  Wildlife  Programs 

In  cooperation  with  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Commission- 
ers, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  Regulation 
W-2.  This  Regulation  states,  "The  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  through  the  Regional  Foresters  and 
Forest  Supervisors,  shall  determine  the  extent  to 
which  National  Forests,  or  portions  thereof,  may 
be  devoted  to  wildlife  production  in  combination 
with  the  fish  and  game  department  or  other  con- 
stituted authority  of  the  States  concerned,  he  will 
formulate  plans  for  securing  and  maintaining 
desirable  populations  of  wildlife  species,  and  he 
may  enter  into  such  general  or  specific  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  appropriate  State  officials  as 
are  necessary  and  desirable  for  such  purposes. 
Officials  of  the  Forest  Service  will  cooperate  with 
State  game  officials  in  the  planned  and  orderly 
removal  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
State  laws  of  the  crop  of  game,  fish,  furbearers,  and 
other  wildlife  on  National  Forest  lands."  (36  CFR 
241.2,  6  FR  1987,  April  17,  1941) 

This  regulation  is  the  basic  guide  to  wildlife 
management  on  the  Southern  National  Forests.  It 
brings  together  the  land,  or  habitat  phase,  and  the 
regulatory  phase  of  game  management.  It  em- 
phasizes Forest  Service  responsibility  for  determ- 
ining the  extent  of  wildlife  use  on  the  National 
Forests.  It  directs  Forest  officers  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  in  both  planning  and  action  stages  of 
management.  It  stipulates  that  the  harvesting  of 
wildlife  will  be  in  accordance  with  State  laws. 
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These  are  the  foundations  upon  which  cooperative 
wildlife  management  is  based  on  the  Southern 
National  Forests. 

In  order  to  implement  the  cooperative  approach 
to  wildlife  management,  a  broad  formal  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  was  developed  for  each  of 
the  13  States  in  the  Southern  Region.  It  states  that, 
having  reached  a  satisfactory  basis  for  coopera- 
tion, there  is  mutual  desire  and  intent  to  maintain 
that  relationship.  As  a  reference,  the  memorandum 
ensures  continuity  of  effort  regardless  of  changes 
in  personnel.  These  memorandums  are  reviewed 
periodically  and,  where  necessary,  revised.  The 
memorandum  of  understanding  lists  the  Forest 
Service  responsibilities,  the  State's  responsibilities, 
and  mutual  responsibilities. 

Cooperative  Wildlife  Management  Areas 

The  cooperative  wildlife  programs  on  the  South- 
ern Forests  have  developed  along  several  patterns. 
In  many  of  the  States,  cooperative  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  are  emphasized,  while  in  a  few,  no 
management  areas  are  established.  However,  in 
the  Southern  National  Forests,  major  emphasis  in 
the  cooperative  program  has  been  directed  toward 
the  development  and  management  of  cooperative 
wildlife  management  areas.  Other  activities  include 
hunting  and  fishing  access,  law  enforcement,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  regulations,  and  habitat  improve- 
ment. 

The  cooperative  wildlife  management  area  pro- 
gram has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  that  it  estab- 
lished huntable  game  populations,  primarily  deer 
and  turkey,  in  many  Forests  in  the  South.  How- 
ever, they  have  not  fulfilled  one  of  their  basic 
purposes,  and  that  was  to  provide  an  overflow  of 
game  to  stock  surrounding  lands.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  Forest  lands  outside  the  cooperative  units 
not  receiving  the  same  degree  of  protection,  man- 
agement, and  development  as  management  areas. 

In  the  South,  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  management  areas  will  be  inadequate  to  meet 
public  needs.  This  problem  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  loss  of  hunting  areas  due  to  road  construc- 


tion, housing,  etc.,  and  the  increased  leasing  of 
private  lands  to  hunt  clubs.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  factors  that  are  decreasing  the  avail- 
able acres  for  public  hunting  and  fishing.  In  view 
of  this  shrinking  acreage,  the  National  Forests  can 
play  an  important  role  in  providing  additional 
hunting  and  fishing  opportunities  in  the  South. 
This  expanded  opportunity  will  require  a  closely 
coordinated  program  between  the  States  and  the 
Forest  Service  to  establish  an  intensive  program  of 
management,  development,  and  protection  on  all 
Forest  Service  lands  instead  of  on  individual  co- 
operative management  areas.  Successful  accomp- 
lishment of  a  Forest-wide  wildlife  program  will  de- 
pend upon  several  factors.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  understanding  and  backing  of  the 
public.  Another  important  consideration  is  that  the 
State  will  need  additional  revenue  to  finance  this 
expanded  program. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
Forest-wide  wildlife  management.  The  Jefferson 
and  George  Washington  National  Forests  in  Vir- 
ginia are  examples  where  all  Forest  Service  lands 
are  receiving  intensive  wildlife  management. 

Habitat  Improvement 

During  the  past  few  years,  habitat  improvement 
project  work  has  been  on  the  increase.  Until  re- 
cently, the  majority  of  the  habitat  work  consisted 
of  establishing  pastures,  primarily  for  deer  and 
turkey.  At  the  present  time,  habitat  improvement 
and  maintenance  encompass  many  types  of  projects 
and  are  directed  towards  all  major  forest  wildlife 
species.  Certain  project  work,  such  as  trout  stream 
renovation  projects  on  the  Pisgah  National  Forest, 
is  accomplished  as  a  joint  responsibility  between 
the  State  and  the  National  Forest.  The  important 
consideration  in  habitat  work  on  the  Forests  is  to 
jointly  plan  what  is  needed,  set  priorities,  and  see 
that  the  work  is  properly  accomplished.  Projects 
presently  under  way  include  establishing  wildlife 
openings,  planting  fruiting  species,  release  of  native 
fruit-producing  species,  grass  and  clover  seeding, 
establishing  green   tree   reservoirs,  constructing 
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fishing  lakes,  renovating  trout  streams,  construct- 
ing fish  barriers,  prescribed  burning,  etc. 

Although  habitat  improvement  work  is  an  im- 
portant phase  of  maintaining  or  establishing  a 
suitable  habitat,  the  most  important  consideration 
is  the  land  management  practices  carried  out  on 
the  Forest.  This  is  especially  important  where  the 
lands  are  managed  under  a  program  of  multiple 
use.  It  is  vitally  important  that  a  sound  program 
of  resource  coordination  be  established  in  order  to 
maintain  a  suitable  habitat  for  forest  game  and  fish 
species.  Coordination  measures  have  been  establish- 
ed for  the  Southern  National  Forests.  As  experience 
is  gained  in  managing  forest  wildlife  habitat,  in 
coordination  with  other  resources,  changes  and  im- 
provements will  be  made.  It  is  important  that 
States,  as  well  as  interested  sportsmen,  realize  that 
a  coordinated  program,  where  five  basic  resources 
are  managed,  precludes  having  maximum  wildlife 
habitat  conditions  in  all  areas  and  at  all  times.  How- 
ever, this  should  not  deter  the  Forest  Service  or  the 
States  from  striving  to  achieve  the  best  habitat 
possible  for  all  forest  wildlife  species. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Regulations 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  any  wildlife  con- 
servation program  is  the  developing  of  sound  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  regulations  and  to  secure  their 
acceptance  by  the  public.  Certainly  this  is  no 
exception  on  the  Southern  National  Forests.  As 
stated  in  Regulation  W-2,  the  harvesting  of  wildlife 
on  National  Forests  is  in  accordance  with  States' 
laws  and  regulations.  However,  the  Forest  Service 
has  a  definite  responsibility  of  working  with  the 
States  in  formulating  regulations.  Regulations 
should  reflect  the  thinking  of  both  agencies  and  be 
supported  by  both.  In  order  to  achieve  a  united 
approach  on  regulations,  meetings  are  held  annual- 
ly at  the  State  level  to  develop  sound  regulations 
for  Forest  Service  lands  within  the  respective 
States.  In  most  situations,  the  regulations  are 
identical  to  those  on  private  lands  within  the  area; 
however,  where  wildlife  management  areas  are 
involved,  special  regulations  are  generally  adopted. 

Even  with  the  best  coordinated  planning,  it  is 
impossible  in  every  situation  to  develop  regulations 
that  are  completely  acceptable  to  both  the  State 
and  the  Forest  Service.  This  is  to  be  expected.  The 
most  important  consideration  in  developing  propos- 
ed regulations  is  to  consider  all  factors,  arrive  at 
regulations  both  agencies  can  live  with,  and  above 
all,  support  these  proposals  on  a  united  front. 
Where  basic  differences  in  opinion  occur,  these 
matters  should  be  resolved  by  the  two  agencies 
themselves  and  never  before  the  public.  The  Forest 
Service  expects  all  of  its  personnel  to  support  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  regulations. 

Problems 

Within  the  Southern  Region,  there  are  12,000,000 
acres  of  Forest  Service  lands,  13  States,  33  National 
Forests,  and  115  Ranger  Districts.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  problems  occur  in  the  cooperative 
wildlife  program?  It  speaks  well  of  the  States  and 


the  Forest  Service  that  the  present  cooperative 
wildlife  program  has  developed  to  its  present  stage. 
Problems  in  the  past  have  been  many  and  varied. 
In  a  few  situations,  they  were  of  a  very  serious 
nature.  The  advertising  gimmick  of  a  popular  cig- 
arette, "I  Would  Rather  Fight  Than  Switch,"  aptly 
described  the  attitude  of  both  the  States  and  the 
Forest  Service  in  resolving  some  of  their  past  prob- 
lems. 

Today,  problems  still  exist,  and  new  ones  will 
undoubtedly  develop  from  time  to  time  in  the  co- 
operative wildlife  program.  It  is  important  to  keep 
problems  to  the  minimum,  but  it  is  more  important 
to  recognize  a  problem  when  it  exists  and  to  take 
joint  positive  action  in  resolving  the  problem. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  enumerate 
all  the  types  of  problems  that  crop  up  from  time  to 
time,  but  a  listing  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
problems  is  undoubtedly  in  order.  Problems  be- 
tween cooperating  agencies  are  generally  the  re- 
sult of — 

— Misunderstanding  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of 

each  agency. 
— Clash  of  personalities. 

— Lack  of  suitable  communications  within  the 

agencies  and  between  the  agencies. 
— Frequent  hiring  of  new  personnel  and  transfer  of 

experienced  personnel. 
— Public  pressures. 

— Unwillingness  to  accept  programs  and  plans  of 
the  other  agency. 

External  problems  that  are  common  to  both  co- 
operating agencies  are  generally  the  result  of — 
— Pressure  groups. 

— Misunderstanding  by  the  public  of  agency  pro- 
grams. 

— Demand  for  unrealistic  and  unsound  hunting 

and  fishing  regulations. 
— Lack  of  communications  both  to  the  public  and 

from  the  public. 
— Lack  of  adequate  dog  control  regulations. 
— Disregard  for  hunting  and  fishing  regulations. 
— Unwillingness  of  segments  of  the  public  to  accept 

that  National  Forests  are  managed  for  multiple 

resources. 

The  ultimate  long  range  success  of  the  coopera- 
tive wildlife  program  will  undoubtedly  be  determ- 
ined on  the  ability  of  the  cooperating  agencies  to 
face  and  resolve  their  mutual  problems.  The  South- 
ern Region  of  the  Forest  Service  is  proud  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  on  the  cooperative 
wildlife  programs  on  the  National  Forests.  The 
years  ahead  will  provide  many  challenges  and 
problems.  A  united  and  joint  program  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  States  is  the  best  way  to 
meet  these  challenges. 

Summary 

The  Southern  Region  of  the  Forest  Service  con- 
tains 12,000,000  acres  in  13  States,  33  National 
Forests,  and  115  Ranger  Districts.  These  lands 
provided  over  5,000,000  hunting  and  fishing  visits 
in  1965.  National  Forests  are  managed  under  the 
•  continued  on  page  31 
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Second  Place  winner:  Least  Bittern,  photographed  by 
M.  Teachout,  Havelock. 


PHOTO  CONTEST 


WINNERS 

To  hunt,  but  not  to  kill,  to  capture  but  not  to  keep,  to  enjoy  but 
not  destroy:  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  wildlife  photographer  and  it 
was  to  encourage  this  exciting  sport  that  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  this  year  initiated  an  annual  wildlife  photography 
contest.  Judges  for  the  contest,  Ken  Cooke,  staff  photographer  for 
the  News  and  Observer-Raleigh  Times  and  first  vice-president  of  the 
Carolinas  Press  Photographers  Association,  and  Joel  Arlington,  Out- 
door Editor  for  the  Travel  Promotion  Division  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  and  vice-president  of 
the  South  Eastern  Outdoor  Press  Association,  screened  the  many 
fine  photographs  submitted  and  selected  the  winners  shown  on  these 
pages. 

To  allow  wildlife  photographers  to  take  advantage  of  the  upcoming 
hunting  seasons,  next  year's  contest  begins  immediately.  Photographs 
taken  between  August  1,  1967,  and  August  1,  1968,  will  be  eligible 
for  submission  in  the  1968  WILDLIFE  photo  contest.  Good  hunting! 

Runner-ups,  pages  16  and  17:  (4)  Baby  Opossum  by  S.  Duncan 
Heron,  Jr.,  Durham;  (5)  Red-Tail  Hawk  by  Walter  D.  Vess,  Jr., 
Kings  Mountain;  (6)  Alligator  by  Darrell  E.  Louder,  Cary;  (7) 
Squirrel  by  Gene  Hester  III,  Raleigh;  (8)  Caterpillar  by  Walter  D. 
Vess,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain;  (9)  Raccoon  by  M.  G.  Mann,  Jr.,  Raleigh; 
(10)  Turtle  by  Thomas  Clark,  Carrboro;  (11)  Flying  Squirrel  by  Mrs. 
Barbara  J.  Danielson,  Raleigh;  (12)  Hog  Nose  Snake  by  Mrs.  Barbara 
J.  Danielson,  Raleigh;  (13)  Barred  Owl  by  David  M.  Dumond,  Chapel 


Third  Place  Winner:  Toad,  photographed  by  Barbara  J.  HiU-  (First  place  Photograph  is  on  inside  front  cover  of  this  mag- 
Danielson,  Raleigh.  azine.) 
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Fall  Fishing  in 
Lake  Waccamaw 


by  Darrell  E.  Louder 


PHOTO  BY  JIM  LEE 


A 


RE  you  tired  of  fishing 
those  piedmont  and  mountain 
reservoirs  and  want  to  try  some 
place  different?  If  so,  try  one  of 
North  Carolina's  large  natural 
lakes  in  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  state,  namely  Lake  Wac- 
camaw in  Columbus  County. 
This  large  natural  lake  encom- 
passes 8,938  acres  and  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  largest  nat- 
ural lakes  between  Maine  and 
Florida.  Spreading  in  a  lopsided 
oval,  this  lake  has  a  shoreline  of 
14.2  miles,  a  maximum  depth  of 
10.8  feet  and  an  average  depth  of 
7.6  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  lake 
from  the  bank  to  about  300  feet 
off  shore  consists  of  sand  from 
which  aquatic  vegetation  grows 
profusely  (on  two  sides  of  the 
Lake)  providing  excellent  hiding 
places  for  game  fish. 

Although  the  lake  supports  33 
different  species  of  fresh-water 
fishes,  the  important  game  fishes 
are  largemouth  bass,  bluegill, 
white  perch,  black  crappie,  and 
chain  pickerel.  For  those  fisher- 
men who  prefer  to  fish  for  non- 
game  fishes  the  lake  provides 
white  catfish  and  carp  fishing. 
Let's  look  at  the  best  techniques 
used  by  the  experts  during  the 
fall  to  catch  fish  from  Lake  Wac- 
camaw. 

Largemouth  Bass 

Good  catches  of  big  bass  are 
made  around  the  "grass"  beds 
along  the  shore  and  in  the 
mouths  of  the  incoming  tribu- 
tary streams  during  the  fall.  Al- 
though the  water  is  relatively 
shallow,  sub-surface  lures  such 
as  the  Johnson  Silver  Minnow 
with  a  pork  rind,  Mirrolure  or 
the  Dalton  Special  are  preferred. 
As  far  as  color  of  lures  is  con- 
cerned, bass  seem  to  prefer  red, 
white,  and  silver  during  autumn. 
If  you  are  a  live  bait  fisherman, 
the  recommended  fall  baits  are 
crayfish  and  live  minnows.  One 
trick  in  locating  big  bass  in  this 
lake  is  to  watch  for  a  school  of 
young-of-the-year  gizzard  shad, 
because  not  too  far  away  will  be 
a  lunker  bass  waiting  for  the 
right  time  to  seize  and  devour  its 
prey.  Cast  in  front  of  the  school 
and  you  might  just  fool  that  big 
bass. 
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Bluegill 

Good  catches  of  bluegills  are 
taken  from  the  weed  beds  in 
Lake  Waccamaw  during  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Bluegills  seem 
to  prefer  crickets  and  night 
crawlers,  but  for  the  artificial 
lure  fisherman,  a  yellow  Shyster 
or  a  small  Mepps  spinner  brings 
good  results.  If  you  plan  to  work 
the  weed  beds  for  bluegills,  you 
will  probably  have  better  results 
wading  with  chest-high  waders, 
rather  than  fishing  from  a  boat. 
Bluegills  hit  hard  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  swim  at  right  angles  to 
the  pull  of  the  line;  on  light 
tackle  they  provide  real  sport. 
The  flavor  of  the  flesh  of  the 
bluegill  taken  from  Lake  Wacca- 
maw is  excellent. 

White  Perch 

This  lake  is  noted  for  its  fine 
population  of  white  perch  with 
the  average  size  taken  by  fisher- 
men exceeding  one  pound.  Just 
where  do  you  find  all  these  fish? 
Right  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  because  this  species  prefers 
deep  water. 

The  best  technique  for  catch- 
ing white  perch  is  to  first  locate 
a  school  by  the  old  method  of  hit 
and  miss.  Of  course  it's  fun  pros- 
pecting and  if  I  were  you  I 
would  look  for  water  in  excess  of 
8  feet  deep  over  a  hard  bottom. 
Once  you  find  an  area  like  this, 
drop  anchor  and  lower  a  worm  to 
the  bottom.  If  you  don't  get  a 
bite  in  a  few  minutes,  move  the 
worm  about  4  feet  off  the  bot- 
tom. If  you  still  can't  get  results, 
move  to  a  new  spot  50-100  yards 
away  and  repeat  the  procedure. 
Once  you  locate  a  school,  the  ac- 
tion will  be  fast  but  it  may  stop 
as  fast  as  it  starts.  When  the  ac- 
tion stops,  move  on  and  start 


prospecting  until  you  again  lo- 
cate another  school.  During  the 
early  fall  evenings,  the  white 
perch  feed  on  the  surface  and 
can  be  taken  with  either  small 
popping  bugs,  dry  flies,  or  nym- 
phs. I  personally  prefer  either 
a  black  gnat  or  a  dark  Cahill 
when  fishing  for  this  species  in 
Lake  Waccamaw. 

Black  Crappie 

Black  crappie  can  be  found 
more  abundantly  around  the 
mouths  of  the  incoming  streams 
and  crappie  in  excess  of  two 
pounds  are  caught  frequently. 
You  can  obtain  the  best  results 
in  the  fall  by  slowly  trolling  in 
these  areas.  Another  method  is 
to  still  fish  with  a  cane  pole  us-* 
ing  a  two-inch  golden  shiner  as 
bait. 

Chain  Pickerel 

The  chain  pickerel  or  jack,  as 
they  are  called,  are  powerful 
fighters  and  will  really  try  your 
tackle.  This  species  hangs  out 
around  the  weed  beds.  One  point 
to  remember  if  you  are  going 
after  them  is  that  they  will  face 


shoreward  from  the  nearest  weed 
bed  if  the  marginal  areas  are 
free  from  heavy  vegetation. 
However,  if  the  shallows  are 
weed  choked,  the  pickerel  will 
face  the  opposite  direction.  With 
this  in  mind,  cast  parallel  to  the 
weed  bed,  for  the  fish  hide  just 
inside  the  bed  of  vegetation  so 
that  they  can  keep  an  eye  on  the 
open  water.  Another  pointer 
when  fishing  Lake  Waccamaw 
for  chain  pickerel  is  that  they 
prefer  a  faster  retrieve  than  a 
bass.  Best  lure  is  a  small  frog, 
popped  rapidly  near  the  edge  of 
the  weed  bed.  If  you  prefer  a 
cane  pole,  try  a  pork  chunk, 
skimming  it  over  the  aquatic 
vegetation  in  a  rhythmic  motion. 

White  Catfish 

This  species  reaches  a  fair  size 
in  the  lake,  in  fact,  up  to  15 
pounds.  The  best  area  to  fish  is 
about  400  yards  off  shore  from 
the  State's  Fishing  Access  Area 
using  cut  bait.  Allow  the  bait  to 
sink  slowly  to  the  bottom  and 
wait  until  you  feel  a  gentle  tug, 
then  set  the  hook. 

Carp 

Carp  up  to  32  pounds  have 
been  taken  from  the  lake  by  fish- 
ermen using  treble  hooks  baited 
with  a  dough  ball.  Where?  In  the 
deeper  waters  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  lake. 

If  it's  a  good  variety  of  fall 
fishing  you  want  and  a  change  in 
scenery  don't  overlook  Lake 
Waccamaw.  This  may  be  the  spot 
you're  looking  for.  ^ 

One  of  Lake  Waccamaw's  claims  to  fame 
is  the  white  perch.  Finding  them  may 
be  more  difficult  than  catching-  them. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Fishing  Regulation  Hearings  Set 

To  give  Tarheel  fresh  water  anglers  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  the  establishment  of  the  1968  fishing  regulations,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  scheduled  three  public  hearings  on  the  subject: 


Persons  having  suggestions  for  improvements  or  changes  in  current  fresh 
water  fishing  regulations  and  other  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend 
these  hearings. 

Duck  Stamps  Didn't  Go  Up_ — This  Year 

An  item  in  the  September  RESOURCE-0-GRAM  indicated  the  cost  of  duGk  stamps 
to  be  $5.00  this  year.  The  statement  was  erroneous.  Congress  passed  a  law 
that  raises  the  cost  of  the  duck  stamp  from  $3.  00  to  $5. 00,  but  this  increase  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  beginning  of  the  1968-1969  fiscal  year.  Mean- 
while your  duck  stamp  will  cost  only  $3.  00  for  the  upcoming  waterfowl  season. 

Big  Game  Seasons  Begin  October  13 

Deer,  bear,  and  European  wild  boar  hunting  gets  under  way  on  October  13 
when  the  general  season  on  these  species  opens.  Because  of  the  diversity  of 
distribution  and  relative  abundance  of  these  big  game  animals ,  hunters  are  urged 
to  read  regulations  pertaining  to  them  carefully  and  become  familiar  with 
special  regulations  regarding  them.  Printed  copies  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
all  big  game  hunting  are  available  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  27602. 

October  Mountain  Trout  Fishing 


Tarheel  mountain  trout  fishing  enthusiasts  have  until  October  31  to  engage 
in  their  sport.  There  are  restrictions:  Only  designated  mountain  trout  streams 
outside  wildlife  management  areas  may  be  fished.  Lures  other  than  single- 
hook  artificials  are  prohibited.  All  trout  caught  must  be  returned  to  the  water 
unharmed  except  for  one  trophy-size  fish  that  must  be  at  least  16  inches  long. 
Year-around  mountain  trout  fishing  is  allowed  in  power  reservoirs  and  city- 
owned  impoundments. 


October  17,  1967  Asheville 
October  18,  1967  Salisbury 
October  19,  1967  Washington 


Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 
Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 
Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 
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Spiders  Are  Surprising 


Photo  Feature  by  Ann  Moreton 


^^^^|eCAUSE  spiders  are  so  unobtrusive,  we  hard- 
ly ever  notice  them;  yet  they  are  before  us  almost' 
every  day  of  our  lives.  Dr.  A.  L.  Turnbull,  Otta/ro, 
Canada  in  his  Research  For  Farmers  says,  "Spielers 
probably  should  be  ranked  near  the  top  of  >any  list 
of  mankind's  friends."  Workers  estimataa  64,000 
spiders  per  acre  in  a  meadow  near  WashLpraton,  D.  Cj 
Through  experiments  he  found  thal>^^ry^S.der-' Re- 
quired an  average  of  two  fruit  flj^^pQr.^y.  "If^fhere 
were  50,000  per  acre,  some^5^(X^in%e.cts  would  be 
destroyed  by  spiders  on  ea^'n  acre  each  day."      \  Y" 

Spiders  are  founekall  over  the  world,  on  the  ground, 
on  vegetation,  meadows,  swamps,  dese.rts,  in  .caves, 
skipping  over  w^rer,/ running  on  the  beach,  4in  -air-i. 
filled  tents  unrjer .water,  twenty  thousand  feet  up  /vVt.: 
Everest,  five^mi  les  up  in  the  air — and  in  your  homes. 

Broadly/speaking,  there  are  sedentary  spiders 
which  s»in  webs  to  catch  their  food,  and  hunting 
spiders/that  roam  over  the  ground  hunting  their  prey. 
Tha^^ire  forty  thousand  identif iecj  spiders  in  the 
(y^^.id^cnd  they  make  five  different  types  of  webs. 
The.  tabled  web  of  the  house  spicfer;  the  funnel  web, 
foiwid  under  the  edge  of  houses  and  barns,  stumps  or 
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y/m'tck  grass  with  a  wide,  sheet1  web/extend^a  from 
the  funnel.  Tshe  small  delicate  bowl  and  dcn^  web 
decorates  each  weed  aloiig  the-;  roads  and  fiejkls  in 
September.  The  iarge  orb  webs  of  the  garden  sqkJers 
are  found  among  the  flowers  and  smaller  ones\ow 
*n  the  grass.  The  tube  web  is  found,  in  sourthajr) 
states,  along  streams  where  pines,  oaks  and  magjjjy 
noiias  grow  on  sloping  ground.  This  web  extends  in 
to  the"  ground  about  twelve  inches  and  up  the  bas( 
.  jdt  "the  4 re e  the  same  distance.  The  spider  glues  mos: 
*or  lichens  to  the  web  to  disguise  it  so  unless  you  loot 
closely,  you  may  think  it's  a  vine. 

The  Army  use  only  the  silk  of  black  widows  (Latro- 
dectus  mactans)  for  gun  sights.  A  service  man  ir 
Woodbridge,  Virginia  collects  the  silk  of  black  wid 
ows  for  this  purpose.  In  New  Jersey,  a  woman  silks, 
spiders  for  optical  instruments.  The  spiders  are  fasi 
tened  t»  a'sraagjl  cork,  the  spinnerettes  touched  with  S 
wire  frame1  that  looks  like  a  ladder  without  rungs  arjp 
the  si!!^s  then  stored  for  jTffrwE^yse.  During  the  mid- 
dle 1  800's  a  scientist  measua^'  off^i*§*^^rdsJafd|k 
from  a  spider.  f  m 

Spider  silk  has  a  resile  strength  strong©/  tjfan 
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"Take  me  to  your  leader",  seems  to  say 
this  jumping  spider,  page  21.  They  are 
quite  easily  trained  and  make  engaging 
pets.  They  catch  bees,  moths  and  other 
nectar-feeding  insects.  Male  black  widow 
spiders  (below)  are  not  poisonous.  Its 
tangled  web  is  shown  at  right. 


steel  and  it  will  stretch  a  fifth  of  its  length.  The  orb 
web  spiders  have  five  different  kinds  of  silk  in  their 
bodies.  Three  kinds  are  used  for  webs.  The  strongest 
are  the  guy  lines  on  which  the  weight  of  the  web 
hangs.  The  circular  lines  are  covered  with  glue  which 
makes  the  insects  stick  to  the  web.  Some  spiders  sit 
in  a  leafy  retreat  at  the  edge  of  the  web  and  hold 
the  trap  lines  in  their  front  feet.  This  is  easily  seen 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  When  an  insect  strikes 
the  web,  the  spider  jerks  the  trap  lines,  further  en- 
tangling the  victim. 

The  silk  tubes  are  located  on  the  inside  of  the 
body  and  look  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  There  are  six 
spinnerettes  and  many  small  tubes.  Inside  the  body 
the  silk  is  in  liquid  form.  As  the  silk  leaves  the  body 
it  hardens  and  forms  single  threads.  The  scientists 
do  not  know  what  chemical  change  takes  place  to 
cause  this.  By  using  certain  tubes  or  combining  the 
threads  that  come  from  them  a  spider  can  make  a 
very  delicate  thread  or  a  broad  band  of  silk.  In  New 
Guinea,  the  silk  of  Nephila  clavipes  is  so  strong  that 
they  use  it  for  six  salable  items:  a  rain  hat  and  small 
bag  for  fishing  lures;  a  minnow  dip  net  is  made  by 
bending  bamboo  in  a  circle  and  placing  it  where  the 
spiders  are.  Then  the  spiders  spin  across  the  circle. 
The  nest  will  hold  up  to  two  pounds  of  small  fish. 

There  are  only  two  poisonous  spiders  in  the  United 
States.  One,  the  black  widow,  Latrodectus  mactans,  is 
found  all  over  the  world.  She  is  recognized  by  the 
bright  red  hour  glass  on  her  stomach.  She  is  found  in 
wood  piles,  bricks,  trash,  under  well  tops  and  fre- 
quently in  gas  or  water  meter  lids.  The  poison  affects 
the  respiratory  and  nervous  system  and  should  you 
be  bitten  see  your  doctor  at  once  for  a  shot. 


The  brown  recluse  (Loxosceles  reclusa)  is  found  in 

houses,  closets,  among  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  frequently  hides  in  clothing.  The  spider  is  slen- 
der, with  long  legs  and  a  brown  body.  The  violin- 
shaped  marking  on  the  head  identifies  this  spider. 
The  poison  destroys  the  tissues,  leaving  a  deep  scar. 
This  poison  is  considered  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  the  black  widow  and  requires  medical  treatment  at 
once.  The  brown  recluse  is  now  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  (where  it  originated)  Oklahoma, 
Colorado,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Illinois. 

Dr.  Peter  N.  Witt  (now  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 
in  Raleigh)  conducted  experiments  on  spiders  using 
tranquilizing  drugs.  He  found  that  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drugs  the  spiders  were  unable  to  spin  their 
webs  in  the  horizontal  position.  This  tells  him  which 
muscle  groups  are  involved. 

Expo  67  has  an  exhibit  of  webs  woven  under  the  in- 
fluence of  various  drugs  which  is  very  revealing  to 
scientists. 

Arkansas  has  just  completed  a  fifty  year  study  of 
the  spiders  in  her  state  and  finds  the  cotton  spiders 
are  very  beneficial  to  the  farmers.  Twenty-two  spiders 
were  found  living  on  a  single  stalk  of  cotton,  each  oc- 
cupying a  different  branch  and  all  feeding  on  preda- 
tory insects.  Florida  is  in  the  third  year  of  a  ten  year 
study  of  spider  fauna,  and  California  has  just  started 
this  year.  Connecticut  surveyed  her  spiders  some 
years  ago  and  Mississippi  completed  a  survey  in 
1966.  Again  Dr.  Turnbull  states,  "By  fostering  such 
organisms  as  spiders,  natural  balances  can  be  main- 
tained most  of  the  time,  and  insect  damage  can  be 
kept  at  a  minimum."  ^ 
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The  female  wolf  spider  carries  the  egg  case  in  her  mouth  for 
over  a  week  without  food  or  water.  She  is  fiercely  maternal, 
and  nothing  can  induce  her  to  turn  loose  the  case. 


Leucauge  mabelai,  the  garden  spider,  was  discovered 
in  Florida  by  Dr.  Allen  Archer  of  Forsythe,  Georgia, 
one  of  the  six  world  authorities  on  spiders.  It  is  bril- 
liantly colored  in  silver,  green,  yellow  and  red.  Lycosa, 
the  wolf  spider  is  shown  below  with  young  on  her 
back.  They  crawl  down  the  mother's  extended  front 
legs  to  drink.  In  two  weeks  they  will  leave  her. 


Each  group  of  spiders  spin  characteristic  webs. 
Above  is  a  section  of  an  orb  web  with  a  tensile 
strength  stronger  than  steel  of  similar  size.  Be- 
low, the  delicate  tracery  of  the  dictyna  spiders' 
silk  has  encased  this  empty  seed  pod. 
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For  Whom  the  Flames  Toll 

by  James  R.  Padgett 


PUD  Conyers  and  Slim 
Jardine  sat  together  at  the  bar 
of  a  dimly-lighted  roadside  beer 
joint  in  north  Georgia  very  near 
the  North  Carolina  state  line. 
They  had  been  drinking  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  as  their  senses 
became  more  and  more  deaden- 
ed, their  self-esteem  became 
more  and  more  inflated.  A  feel- 
ing of  self-importance  resulted 
from  their  ability  to  purchase  the 
beer  like  adults  and  to  drink  it 
in  a  public  place.  But  Spud  and 
Slim  were  not  adults.  Physically 
yes,  but  they  lacked  the  mental 
maturity  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  marks  true  adulthood. 

Neither  Spud  nor  Slim  had 
completed  school.  Neither  had 
left  school  out  of  necessity,  but 
rather  because  the  teachers 
"bugged"  them  and  they  bought 
the  philosophy  that  school  was 
for  "kids."  Spud  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  and  Slim  was 
twenty-two.  Both  had  refused  to 
participate  in  school  athletics, 
but  both  usually  showed  up  at 
the  local  school  games  with  a 
"bottle"  and  an  eye  for  causing 
trouble.  Neither  Spud  nor  Slim 
ever  entered  their  cars  in  the 
nearby  competitive  speedtrack 
races,  but  both  bragged  about 
their  speeds  reached  on  the  local 
public  highways.  In  short,  Spud 
Conyers  and  Slim  Jardine 
couldn't  compete.  They  lacked 
true  courage.  So  they  sought 
their  courage  as  they  did  on  this 
particular  Saturday  night. 

Finally  the  owner  of  the  joint 
was  ready  to  close  for  the  night. 
Spud  and  Slim  protested  his  clos- 
ing. But  in  the  end  they  left,  car- 
rying several  cans  of  beer  with 
them,  and  drove  off  to  continue 
their  usual  Saturday  night  of  en- 
tertainment. They  drove  aimless- 
ly up  and  down  the  country 
roads.  As  they  finished  a  beer 
they  tossed  the  empty  can  out 
the  car  window  to  litter  the  road- 
side. The  beer  had  done  much  to 


boost  the  ego  of  these  two  un- 
fortunate young  men,  but  they 
sought  even  greater  justification. 
The  deep-lying  feeling  of  infer- 
iority they  shared  usually  found 
release  through  bitterness  at  the 
rest  of  society.  They  hated  the 
"law."  They  felt  the  need  to  flout 
authority. 

And  tonight  Spud  and  Slim  de- 
cided to  give  their  sick  emotions 
a  real  boost.  They  decided  to 
start  a  forest  fire. 

It  was  late  fall  and  the  woods 
were  bone  dry.  Warnings  were 
posted;  and  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  repeatedly  warned 
the  public  to  be  careful  with  fire. 

It  didn't  require  great  courage 
to  throw  flaming  balls  of  paper 
from  a  speeding  automobile  at 
2:00  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Few 
people  were  abroad  at  that  hour, 
and  the  forest  couldn't  strike 
back.  Slim  drove  while  Spud 
wadded  papers  and  threw  them 
flaming  into  the  bone-dry  litter 
along  the  edge  of  the  road  as 
they  sped  through  the  sleeping 
forest. 

M  Y  doorbell  rang  at  7:00  that 
Sunday  morning  and  I  answered 
it  with  a  feeling  of  apprehension. 
I  could  hear  the  wind  howling 
outside  and  I  knew  it  was  going 
to  be  a  bad  fire  day.  I  was  dis- 
trict ranger  responsible  for  pro- 
tection and  management  of  64,- 
000  acres  of  national  forest  land 
in  western  North  Carolina. 

"Have  you  looked  in  Blue  Val- 
ley yet  this  morning?"  was  the 
question  asked  by  the  man  stand- 
ing at  my  door.  I  recognized  him 
as  a  former  fire  lookout  from  this 
area  who  was  now  working  in 
Michigan.  He  and  his  wife  were 
getting  an  early  start  home  after 
visiting  relatives.  His  face  was  a 
mixture  of  alarm  and  anxiety. 

Blue  Valley  is  a  large  tract  of 
national  forest  land  lying  be- 
tween  Satulah   Mountain  near 


Highlands  in  North  Carolina  and 
Rabun  Bald  Mountain  in  Geor- 
gia. It  was  a  favorite  spot  for 
campers,  hikers,  and  hunters; 
and  it  contained  one  of  the  fin- 
est native  trout  streams  in  the 
South.  The  ranger's  dwelling 
where  I  lived  was  perched  on 
the  side  of  Satulah  Mountain 
overlooking  Blue  Valley. 

This  morning  Blue  Valley  was 
filled  with  smoke. 

Sunday  morning  was  a  diffi- 
cult time  to  assemble  a  fire-fight- 
ing crew.  But  the  responsible 
adults — the  men  with  true  cour- 
age —  knew  the  danger  from 
wildfire  and  they  readily  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  do  battle 
with  the  blazes.  Forest  Service 
crews  from  Georgia  attacked  the 
fires  which  had  been  set  in  that 
state;  but  the  big  blaze  was  along 
an  uninhabited  forest  road  in 
North  Carolina  where  the  arson- 
ists knew  they  stood  less  chance 
of  being  observed.  When  the  first 
attack  was  made  on  the  fire  at 
8:30  a.m.,  it  was  burning  along 
a  three-mile  section  of  the  road 
through  beautiful  Blue  Valley. 

By  10:00  a.m.  approximately 
eighty  men  were  battling  the 
flames,  including  forty  Job 
Corpsmen  from  nearby  Schenck 
and  Arrowood  Job  Corps  Conser- 
vation Centers.  Great  excitement 
is  generated  by  a  mountain  forest 
fire.  But  fire  takes  its  deadly 
toll,  and  most  of  it  can  only  be 
recounted  later  as  evidence  un- 
folds and  as  years  of  sad  experi- 
ences with  fire  have  taught  the 
forester  and  the  wildlife  protec- 
tor. The  real  drama  was  behind 
those  flames. 

^  HE  young  deer  still  ran  with 
her  mother.  She  had  been  born 
in  the  early  spring  and  was  des- 
tined to  help  populate  the  newly- 
established  wildlife  restoration 
area  in  Blue  Valley  with  white- 
tailed  deer.  Until  the  fire.  The 
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smell  of  wind-driven  smoke  and 
the  roar  of  the  flames  terrified 
the  young  deer  and  her  mother. 
They  fled  erratically  through  the 
forest,  not  knowing  which  way 
was  safety.  The  older  deer's  alert 
eyes  saw  the  remains  of  the  old 
wire  fence  and  she  easily  leaped 
over.  But  the  young  doe  ran 
headlong  into  the  fence  and  be- 
came hopelessly  entangled.  As 
the  flames  approached,  the  help- 
less deer  cried  pleadingly  but  it 
was  no  use.  Soon  she  was  con- 
sumed. 

Bobwhite  quail  lead  a  difficult 
life  at  best.  They  are  easy  prey 
for  many  predators.  Their  only 
defense  is  their  protective  color- 
ing which  makes  them  difficult 
to  see  in  dead  grass  and  weeds. 
A  covey  of  eight  quail  were  feed- 
ing on  lespedeza  seed  which  had 
been  planted  for  their  benefit  on 
an  abandoned  logging  road  in 
Blue  Valley.  Overhead  flew  the 
hawks,  watching  for  the  easy 
prey  which  would  be  flushed  out 
by  the  fire  below. 

As  the  hissing  flames  drew 
near  the  feeding  place  of  the 
quail  they  had  to  choose;  arise 
and  take  their  chances  with  the 
hawks  or  be  consumed  by  the 
fire.  As  they  felt  the  intense  heat 
they  burst  into  flight  as  a  group 
— and  the  waiting  hawks  dived 
upon  them.  Frightened,  some  of 
the  covey  reversed  their  flight, 
and  blinded  by  the  smoke,  flew 
straight  into  the  inferno. 

Few  creatures  of  the  woods  and  fields 
are  spared  in  the  wake  of  a  fire.  This 
marsh  rabbit  wonders  "what  next?" 
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Gray  squirrels  make  their 
homes  often  in  hollow  trees. 
There  they  find  protection  from 
their  predators  and  from  severe 
weather.  But  a  hollow  tree  is  no 
protection  from  a  blazing  forest. 
Rather,  it  acts  as  a  flue — sucking 
the  smoke  and  flames  up  and  out 
its  open  top.  As  the  air  became 
heated,  two  gray  squirrels  sought 
refuge  in  the  hollow  tree  which 
had  been  their  home  for  several 
seasons.  As  the  fire  reached  the 
tree,  hot  smoke  swirled  up 
through  their  nest.  They  finally 
climbed  out  and  went  higher  in 
the  tree.  But  there  was  no  es- 
cape. The  flames  slowly  licked 
up  the  side  of  the  partially-dead 
tree.  When  the  heat  became  un- 
bearable, the  two  squirrels  leap- 
ed straight  out  from  the  tree — 
and  into  the  flames  on  the 
ground. 

Occasionally  the  forest  is  bles- 
sed with  a  superior  tree;  one  that 
is  by  heredity  far  better  in  rate 
of  growth  and  quality  than  nor- 
mal trees  of  its  species.  These 
trees  are  sought  out  by  foresters 
and  protected.  They  are  used  to 
produce  seed  which  can  provide 
the  more  productive  forests  of 
the  future — forests  which  must 
produce  greater  volumes  of  wood 
on  fewer  acres  for  the  expanding 
population.  Such  a  tree  was  the 
young  white  pine  in  Blue  Valley. 

In  its  twenty-five  years  of 
growth  it  had  already  reached  a 
height  of  seventy-five  feet;  and 
its  trunk  was  straight  and  sound 
and  free  from  disease.  But  it  was 
not  resistant  to  fire.  First  the 
flames  licked  around  its  base 
while  the  oven-hot  winds  rose 
to  dry  out  its  needles,  until  fin- 
ally the  lower  limbs  burst  into 
flames.  With  an  almost  explosive 
sound  the  fire  swept  through  the 
top  of  the  pine — and  when  it  was 
done,  the  promise  for  the  future 
forest  of  superior  trees  was  also 
ended. 

13  Y  2:00  p.m.  the  fire  was  un- 
der control.  Weary  firefighters 
were  dismissed  and  allowed  to  go 
home.  But  the  work  was  not 
over.  Two  days  would  pass  be- 
fore the  charred  area  could  be 
considered  safe  from  further  fire 
outbreaks. 


And  the  toll  of  death  and  de- 
struction had  still  not  ended. 
Winter  rainfall  would  pound 
upon  the  unprotected  earth  of 
the  burned  acres  and  clog  the 
porous  soil  which  normally  re- 
ceived and  stored  the  water  and 
allowed  it  to  flow  slowly  into  the 
stream  channels.  Once  clogged, 
the  soil  could  not  absorb  the  wa- 
ter. Instead  it  would  rush  down- 
hill over  the  surface,  carrying 
ashes  and  valuable  topsoil  with 
it  to  the  streams.  There  it  would 
settle  out  over  the  native  trout 
breeding  areas,  killing  the  eggs 
that  were  to  produce  next  year's 
crop  of  rainbow  and  brook  trout. 
Until  the  forest  healed  again,  the 
once  sparkling  clear  stream 
would  be  muddy  and  black  from 
the  erosion  of  the  burned  area. 

Spud  and  Slim  had  had  their 
night  of  entertainment.  But  now 
it  was  day-light  again  and  the 
false  feeling  of  courage  and  im- 
portance which  had  been  provid- 
ed by  their  beer  the  night  before 
was  gone.  Now  they  were  afraid. 
Was  it  possible  that  someone  had 
seen  them?  Forest  Service  men 
were  already  investigating  the 
fire  to  seek  out  those  responsible. 
They  were  asking  questions,  and 
local  residents,  outraged  by  the 
fire,  were  helping  piece  together 
the  story  of  the  night  before.  And 
Spud  and  Slim,  listening  to  their 
neighbors  discuss  the  fire,  were 
shocked  and  frightened  by  the 
anger  displayed  toward  the  ar- 
sonists. These  two,  who  had  felt 
so  important  and  daring  the 
night  before,  now  heard  them- 
selves described  as  "cowards  who 
struck  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness." 

As  of  this  writing,  Spud  and 
Slim  are  fictitious  names.  Ade- 
quate proof  is  not  yet  available 
for  their  arrest  and  punishment 
for  their  crime  of  arson.  But  the 
story  of  their  actions  that  Satur- 
day night,  and  of  the  toll  taken 
by  the  fire  has  unfolded. 

For  whom  do  the  flames  toll? 
They  toll  for  the  white-tailed 
deer,  for  the  bobwhite  quail,  for 
the  gray  squirrels,  for  the  brook 
trout,  and  for  America's  future 
forests.  And  they  also  toll  for  you 
and  me — and  for  Spud  Conyers 
and  Slim  Jardine.  ^ 
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Forestry 
Showcase 


by  Luther  Part-in 


T 
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HE  little  community  of  Hoffman  near  the 
Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area  had  a  carnival 
atmosphere  on  April  13,  in  spite  of  threatening 
skies  and  an  occasional  drop  of  rain.  Pretty  girls 
modeled  the  latest  fashions  in  paper  dresses,  while 
giant  tree  harvesting  machines  maneuvered  in  the 
woods  with  40-foot  trees  gripped  in  their  giant  hy- 
draulic claws. 

The  occasion  was  Seabord  Railroad's  annual  Co- 
operative Field  Forestry  Program.  Seaboard's  "Fores- 
try Special"  streamliner  brought  Governor  Dan 
Moore,  Lieutenant  Governor  Bob  Scott  and  the  entire 
North  Carolina  Legislature  from  Raleigh.  Executives 
from  70  major  United  States  corporations  and  an  im- 
pressive delegation  of  Tar  Heel  conservation  and 
business  leaders  swelled  the  passenger  list  to  about 
500.  Another  500  local  people  interested  in  forestry 
met  the  train  at  the  management  area  air  strip,  the 
location  of  the  day's  activities.  After  introductory  re- 
marks by  Seaboard  officials,  Governor  Moore  wel- 
comed the  group  and  discussed  the  importance  of 
forestry  in  the  state.  Representatives  from  state  and 
federal  forestry  agencies  all  pointed  to  the  important 
role  forestry  can  play  in  expanding  our  economic 
growth,  particularly  in  depressed  areas. 

The  assembly  was  divided  into  eight  groups  to  tour 
the  eight  demonstration  stations.  Future  Farmers  of 
America  from  nearby  schools  guided  the  groups 
through  exhibits — -ranging  in  theme  from  the  com- 
patibility of  wildlife  management  and  timber  man- 
agement to  the  cash  value  of  a  bunch  of  mistletoe. 
Exhibitors  included  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  North  Carolina  Forest  Service, 
and  private  industries  involved  in  some  aspects  of  for- 
estry. 

Plenty  of  fried  chicken  was  available  for  lunch 
through  the  courtesy  of  Seaboard,  and  the  diners 
were  treated  to  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  air- 
plane in  today's  forestry  programs. 

The  events  were  well-planned  and  everything  com- 
pleted on  a  tight  schedule.  The  Weather  Bureau  must 
have  helped  make  out  the  schedule  because  just  as 
the  "Forestry  Special"  pulled  out  for  the  return  trip, 
the  rain  came  pouring  down.  Unfortunately,  no  one 
reminded  the  weather  man  that  the  displays  had  to 
be  taken  down  and  the  exhibitors  got  soaked. 


PHOTO  BY  L.  A.  LENTZ 


Governor  Moore,  flanked  by  State  Senator  Voit  Gilmore  on 
the  left  and  Emory  Waldrop,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad,  on  the  right.  In  the  right  back- 
ground is  Thomas  Hunter,  Richmond  County  Representative. 


The  International  Paper  exhibit  (above)  demonstrated  the 
relationship  between  wildlife  and  timber  management.  The 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  exhibit  (below)  showed  some  of  the  less 
obvious  values  of  forest  products. 
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PHOTO  BY  L.  A.  LENTZ 

During  lunch,  a  converted  B-17  bomber  of  World  War  II 
vintage  demonstrated  the  technique  of  forest  fire  "water 
bombing."  Right,  the  crowd  obviously  appreciated  the  merits 
of  this  disposable  paper  outfit  modeled  by  Cissy  Cashion, 
Miss  Richmond  County  of  1967,  in  the  Bowaters  Carolina  dis- 
play, "The  Wonderful  World  of  Paper." 


Hydraulically  controlled  delimber  can  strip  a  tree  at  15  feet 
per  second.  This  tree  (left)  has  been  delimbed,  topped  and 
the  delimbing  arms  positioned  to  hold  the  tree  while  it  is 
severed  at  the  bottom.  The  trunk  is  sheared  at  the  bottom, 
the  operator  tilts  the  mast  forward,  opens  the  delimber  grapple 
jaws  and  drops  the  tree  to  the  ground.  Log  loading  (below) 
is  made  easy  by  the  Beloit  Corporation. 


Lieutenant  Governor  Bob  Scott  and  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion Biologist  Ted  Mitchell  at  the  Commission's  ex- 
hibit showing  the  multiple  uses  of  the  Sandhills  Wild- 
life Management  Area  —  fishing,  hunting,  forestry, 
nursery,  field  trials,  and  other  uses. 
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The  Anti-Hunters 

Author  and  critic  Cleveland  Amory 
has  suggested  that  "Hunt  the  Hunt- 
ers Clubs"  be  formed  because  "rifle- 
men are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  crowding  our  woods  and 
fields  and  our  highways,  and  breed- 
ing like  flies."  He  proposes  a  conser- 
vation program  to  "shoot  them  for 
their  own  good  ...  to  trim  the  herd." 

These  statements  do  more  than  re- 
flect on  Mr.  Amory's  taste  or  sense 
of  irony.  They  also  reveal  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  about  hunting. 
No  hunter  with  any  real  field  mile- 
age jokes  about  shooting  men. 

It  is  significant  that  most  critics 
of  hunting  really  know  nothing 
about  it. 

Their  resistance  to  hunting  is  not 
based  on  what  they  know  to  be,  but 
on  what  they  feel  to  be.  Some  of  the 
time  they  are  right — as  when  they 
indict  some  hunters  as  slobs.  But 
most  of  the  time  they  freewheel 
along  on  raw  emotion,  assigning  hu- 
man qualities  to  animals  and  deny- 
ing hunters  those  same  qualities, 
without  knowing  anything  about 
either  animals  or  hunters.  The  anti- 
hunter  presumes  to  have  knowledge 
that  he  does  not  have,  and  will  prob- 
ably never  have. 

Writer  Fred  Myers  recently  noted 
two  reasons  why  hunting  as  a  sport 
should  be  abolished  from  our  civili- 
zation: 

1.  Hunters  are  inflicting  unspeak- 
able agonies  upon  living  creat- 
ures, and 

2.  Because  this  cruelty  is  propa- 
gandized as  sport,  hunting  dis- 
torts moral  judgments  and  cor- 
rupts the  public  conscience. 

The  first  point,  however,  does  not 
concern  Mr.  Myers  as  much  as  the 
second.  He  later  comments  that  the 
most  damning  indictment  of  sport 
hunters  is  not  the  suffering  that  they 
inflict,  but  that  they  kill  and  cripple 
wildlife  for  pleasure. 

Here  lies  a  strange  contradiction. 
The  anti-hunter  often  seems  more 
concerned  for  the  moral  fiber  of  the 


hunter  than  for  the  basic  welfare 
of  wildlife.  The  real  hunter,  on  the 
other  hand,  places  wildlife  ahead  of 
philosophy.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
urgency  of  many  conservation  pro- 
grams which  are  supported  by  the 
hunters — and  not  by  their  philoso- 
phical critics. 

Anti-hunters  are  usually  driven  by 
any  of  three  motives: 

1.  They  oppose  hunting  because  they 
are  revulsed  by  the  idea  of  anyone 
killing  wildlife  for  pleasure. 

2.  They  oppose  hunting  because  they 
feel  that  it  is  an  atavistic  pastime 
that  does  discredit  to  our  present 
level  of  society. 

3.  Or,  they  oppose  hunting  because 
they  fear  that  it  is  hastening  the 
extinction  of  wildlife,  or  inter- 
feres wtih  their  right  to  enjoy 
wildlife  in  other  ways. 

All  of  these  objections  are  valid. 

If  one  of  us  is  revulsed  by  a  cer- 
tain practice,  he  has  the  right  to  seek 
to  change  it.  This  is  especially  true  if 
he  feels  that  it  is  a  threat  to  society. 
In  feeling  this  way,  of  course,  he 
presumes  that  he  is  qualified  to 
judge  others  and  impose  his  stand- 
ards on  them.  And  the  anti-hunter 
will  never  convince  us  of  this  until 
he  invests  something  more  than  tears 
and  hand-wringing  in  the  future  of 
American  wildlife. 

The  last  objection  is  the  most  valid 
of  all.  If  hunting  threatens  the  fu- 
ture of  any  wildlife  species,  game  or 
non-game,  that  hunting  cannot  be 
condoned.  However,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  modern  hunting  in  North 
America  poses  such  a  threat  to  any 
species. 

Whether  or  not  the  anti-hunters 
know  anything  about  wildlife,  they 
at  least  have  some  feeling  for  wildlife. 
That  puts  them  one  up  on  the  non- 
hunter,  non-protectionist,  non-any- 
thing  who  knows  nothing  about  wild- 
life and  doesn't  give  a  damn. 

But  we  do  wish  that  our  critics 
would  leave  their  exalted  seats  of 
judgment  and  come  down  to  earth 
from  time  to  time,  and  get  as  excited 


about  men  killing  marshes  or  moun- 
tains as  they  do  about  men  killing 
ducks  or  elk. 

Marshes  and  mountains  are  wild- 
life just  as  surely  as  ducks  or  elk. 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  are 
killed  with  dollars  instead  of  guns — 
and  economics  can  be  a  far  deadlier 
enemy  of  wildlife  than  any  hunter 
ever  born.  — "News  from  Nilo",  Con- 
servation Dept.,  Winchester-Western 
Division. 

Photo,  Please 

DEAR  SIRS: 

I  have  just  received  from  your 
State  a  wonderful  booklet,  "Welcome 
to  North  Carolina."  (Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development.  Ed.) 

Your  State,  colony  then,  welcomed 
my  great,  great  grandfather  from 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  probably 
around  1755  because  his  son  was  born 
over  here  in  1780.  All  of  my  ancestors 
on  my  paternal  side  were  Tar  Heels. 
Hence,  the  request  I  am  daring  to 
make. 

My  grandfather,  Neil  Alexander 
Callihan,  C.S.A.,  built  the  house  that 
was  used  as  a  hunting  lodge  by  the 
North  State  Hunting  Club.  It  was 
sold  to  this  Club.  Of  course,  it  was 
built  for  his  family  originally.  He  cut 
the  logs,  made  the  shingles,  built  a 
brick  kiln,  made  the  brick,  and  cook- 
ed them.  It  had  a  big^  living  room 
which  extended  across  the  front  and 
a  fireplace  at  one  end.  There  was  no 
front  porch.  It  was  split-level  style 
with  other  rooms  down  the  steps  to 
the  back.  It  stood  three  city  blocks 
back  from  the  main  road.  I  under- 
stand this  area  is  used  for  hunting 
now. 

Now,  what  I  greatly  desire  is  a 
picture  of  this  house.  Since  it  was 
sold  to  the  North  State  Hunting  Club, 
I  am  wondering  if  any  of  the  older 
members  remember  this  house,  and 
if  by  chance  they  had  a  picture  of 
themselves  in  front  of  the  house  with 
some  game.  My  father  said  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  deer  to  come  up  in  their  yard. 
If  he  were  living,  he  would  be  97 
years  old. 

When  I  went  to  see  the  house  in 
I960,  it  had  burned  some  time  prior 
to  then.  I  don't  know  the  length  of 
time,  but  was  told  several  years. 

If  you  can  contact  someone  who 
possibly  had  a  picture,  I  would  like 
to  borrow  it  to  have  it  copied  for  my 
family  records.  At  least  I  could  cor- 
respond with  someone  in  regard  to 
this  request  of  mine. 

MRS.  ROBERT  MANN, 
2194  WEST  LYLE  ROAD, 
COLLEGE  PARK,  GEORGIA 
30022 
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For  safer  hunting,  stick  to  open  fields. 


Don't  Shoot! 

In  the  September  issue  of  Wildlife 
in  the  article  "Wildlife  Legislation — 
1967",  H.  B.  782  Should  read  ".  .  . 
prohibits  the  discharge  of  firearms 
on  or  across  any  highway  or  public 
road,  or  right  of  way  thereof,  in  Al- 
leghany County,  without  written  per- 
mission of  the  owners  of  the  land 
joining  the  road  where  the  shooting 
occurs". 

ETC. 

DEAR  SIRS: 

Say,  the  guy  who  named  that  ven- 
erable night  singer  "chip  butter  'n  a 
white  oak"  the  chuck-will's-widow, 
needed  to  adjust  his  hearing  aid. 

While  hunting  strayed  livestock  in 
a  strange,  wild  country,  a  saddle  for 
a  pillow,  one  of  those  silver-voiced 
singers  sat  on  a  boulder  a  few  yards 
from  my  lair.  I  listened  closely  to 
his  song,  and  no  single  one  of  its 
seven  syllables  was  a  "chuck"  nor  a 
"wills"  nor  a  "widow".  He  is  de- 
finitely misnamed  ("Voice  From  the 
Swamp,"  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  June  1967). 

"What  is  a  Fish?"  (page  18,  WILD- 
LIFE IN  NORTH  CAROLINA)  re- 
calls an  experience  which  greatly 
lowered  my  estimate  of  these  re- 
search scientists.  I  neighbored  with 
a  sturdy  retired  railroad  man— firm 
as  Gibraltar,  integrity  equal  to  Abe 
Lincoln — who  in  southeastern  Mis- 


souri, following  a  trail  that  parallel- 
ed a  creek,  where  two  large  lizards 
dashed  from  the  dark  woods  and 
started  running  the  trail  ahead  of 
him.  They  would  turn  and  face  him 
and  their  front  stood  off  the  ground 
8  to  10  inches,  with  heads  the  size 
of  that  of  a  full-grown  bullfrog,  green 
backs,  white  bellies,  length  3  feet. 
Finally  they  came  to  a  waterfall  with 
an  overhanging  ledge  where  the  am- 
phibians took  refuge.  Some  time 
after  he  told  me  his  narrative. 

I  read  of  a  fossiled  lizard  that  had 
been  extinct  for  aeons  of  time  that 
was  an  exact  duplicate  of  Mr.  Rim- 
pshner's  lizard.  I  wrote  a  dozen  in- 
stitutions of  research  trying  to  get 
them  to  send  a  questionnaire  or 
someone  to  interview  him,  and  I 
received  silence.  So  I  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  researchers  are 
somewhat  selfish  and  more  interest- 
ed in  prestige  than  simple  facts.  But 
like  the  prehistoric  fish,  the  pre- 
historic amphibian  lizard  still  lived 
in  the  20th  century,  and  this  fact  did 
not  appeal  to  their  fancy.  I  have  met 
with  similar  states  of  thought  in 
other  fields  as  of  the  above. 

Recently  corrected  an  error  for  a 
man  who  runs  a  nature  series  in  the 
Sunday-daily  OKLAHOMAN  (from 
whom  I  draw  a  modest  monthly 
check).  This  fellow  is  a  good  scout, 
and  he  says  he  is  shocked  at  the  fic- 
tion injected  into  articles  by  nature 
writers.  Soon  as  I  started  reading  the 
article  by  Colin  Fletcher,  "The 
Rattlesnake — Fact  or  Fancy,"  I  su- 
spected he  was  presenting  the  fiction 
side  of  the  snake.  First,  it  is  obvious 
Colin  does  not  know  a  rattler  has  a 
keen  sense  of  smell  to  help  him  find 
his  prey;  and  anyone  who  speaks 
rattlesnake  language  knows  the 
venom  is  not  ejected  through  the 
fang.  I  have  forced  open  the  mouth 
of  poisonous  snakes,  and  a  jet  of 
venom  be  thrown  for  several  feet  or 
yards,  which  discloses  without  farce 
the  poison  is  injected  into  the  punc- 
tures caused  by  the  fangs.  Get  a 
rattler  to  strike  a  light  cardboard — 
the  fangs  penetrate  the  board,  but 
all  venom  is  on  the  side  of  contact. 

A  relative  was  bitten  by  a  rattler 
through  a  heavy  canvas  shoe.  The 
doctor  summoned  on  the  case  said 
that  if  the  shoe  had  been  removed 
instantly  the  bite  would  have  been 
no  more  than  a  pin  prick  for  all  the 
venom  would  have  stayed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  heavy  canvas  (or  duck) 
shoe. 

There  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the 
fancy  that  the  fang  is  hollow,  and 
the  venom  is  injected  into  the  wound 
through  the  hollow  fang — rot!  non- 
sense!! A  guy  started  a  series  on 


rattlers  in  a  national  farm  magazine. 
I  pointed  out  the  falsity  of  his  theo- 
ries, and  the  magazine  stopped  the 
series — only  one  side  to  truth;  that 
is  the  correct  side. 

David  Edwards 
Calvin,  Oklahoma 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards: 

We  appreciate  having  your  letter 
regarding  snakes,  chuck-will's- 
widows,  and  so  on. 

If  you  will  look  on  pages  168-169  of 
"A  Field  Guide  to  Birds  of  North 
America,"  1966  edition  by  Robbins, 
Bruun,  Zim,  and  Singer,  you  will 
note  a  list  with  illustrations  and  dis- 
tribution maps  of  six  species  of  goat- 
suckers: Chuck-will's-widow,  whip- 
poor-will,  poor-will,  pauraque  (a 
southern  Texas  bird),  common  night- 
hawk,  and  lesser  nighthawk. 

None  of  these  birds  has  a  seven- 
syllable  call,  and  if  you  heard  what 
our  author  called  a  "chuck-will's- 
widow,"  that  bird  had  strayed  far 
away  from  its  normal  range.  These 
birds  are  confined  to  the  piney  woods 
of  the  southeastern  states. 


As  to  rattlesnake  fangs,  PLEASE 
examine  one.  You  will  find  that  it  IS 
hollow  like  a  hypodermic  needle.  I 
have  watched,  closeup,  the  venom  of 
a  diamondback  rattler  squirt  direct- 
ly out  of  the  end  of  the  fangs. 

Keep  your  interesting  letters  com- 
ing. We  enjoy  them! 

Yours  very  truly, 
Rod  Amundson,  Chief 
Division  of  Education 

Bird  in  the  .  .  .  Hand 

DEAR  SIRS: 

Topsail  Sound,  between  Topsail  Is- 
land and  the  Carolina  coast,  was  very 
lovely  and  quiet  on  the  late  afternoon 
in  June  when  I  made  my  unusual 
catch.  My  family  and  I  had  come 
down  from  the  Piedmont  section  to 
try  our  luck  at  surf  fishing.  Having 
no  luck  we  decided  to  try  the  Sound, 
as  we  knew  we  would  at  least  catch 
something. 
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Roland  Prince  McClamroch 

Dr.  Roland  P.  McClamroch  was  a  devoted  supporter  of 
the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources.  Although  he  will 
be  missed  by  all  those  who  knew  him,  he  will  be  par- 
ticularly missed  as  a  leader  in  matters  of  wildlife  con- 
servation. Few  have  spoken  with  such  vigor  and  au- 
thority as  he.  Nationally  known  for  his  work  in  the 
field  of  conservation,  Dr.  McClamroch  served  three  terms 
as  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation, 
and  also  served  as  vice-president  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

His  service  to  the  State  and  Nation  include  a  long 
list  of  posts  and  offices.  Dr.  McClamroch  received  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation's  "Conservationist  of  the  Year" 
award  in  1966. 

His  hometown  newspaper,  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly, 
closed  an  editorial  this  way,  "He  was  a  man  both  loved 
and  loving  and  it  had  to  be  expected  that  his  death  would 
bring  with  it  an  aching  sense  of  loss.  For  whatever 
comfort  might  be  in  it,  his  life  was  as  full  and  vital  as 
anyone  has  a  right  to  expect  life  to  be,  and  our  own  lives 
are  fuller  for  his  having  come  this  way." 


We  walked  down  the  newly-cut 
road  to  the  Sound.  The  walk  in  itself 
was  a  wonderful  object  lesson  in 
nature  for  our  children.  We  passed 
under  centuries-old  live  oak  trees 
with  seemingly  as  old  scuppernong 
and  muscadine  vines  intertwined 
among  the  gnarled  limbs  and  branch- 
es. Yaupon  and  other  types  of  holly 
grew  abundantly  on  the  ground  and 
bay  laurel  was  in  full  bloom.  We 
pointed  out  cardinals,  woodpeckers, 
blue  jays,  wood  thrushes,  and  orioles 
to  our  children. 

We  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
Sound  in  time  to  see  a  blue  heron 
scoop  a  tidbit  from  the  water  and  fly 
back  to  his  home  on  the  spit  of 
marshland  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sound.  My  husband  helped  the  chil- 
dren bait  up  their  hooks  and  they 
made  their  first  cast.  Each  reeled  in 
a  giant  blue  crab.  With  two  crabs 
swinging  menacingly  in  the  air,  I 
decided  to  move  up  the  shore  a  bit 
to  try  my  luck.  With  my  first  cast  I 
brought  in  two  pan-sized  croakers. 
Spots  were  next  on  my  line,  and  I 
pulled  in  a  nice-sized  catch  of  those. 
My  husband  had  caught  a  few  bass 
and  some  croakers,  and  was  com- 
menting how  good  they  would  be  for 
our  evening  meal.  The  children  gave 
up  fishing  upon  catching  the  crabs 
and  were  having  a  delightful  time 
finding  oyster  drills  along  the  shore. 

I  glanced  over  my  right  shoulder 
to  make  sure  the  children  were  safe 
before  I  let  go  another  cast.  I  cast, 
and  in  mid-air,  three  large  birds 
crossed  my  line.  Two  made  it,  but 
the  third  bird  became  entangled  in 


my  line  and  began  floundering  help- 
lessly toward  the  water.  His  two 
friends  circled  over  him  and  ap- 
parently thinking  the  situation  pre- 
carious decided  to  bid  him  farewell. 
I  shouted  to  my  husband,  "Help!  I've 
caught  a  bird!"  He,  disbelievingly,  re- 
plied, "Well,  reel  him  in."  Upon  turn- 
ing and  seeing  the  actual  situation, 
he  changed  his  advice  to  "give  him 
line." 

I  released  the  tension  on  my  line 
and  the  bird  tried  to  rise  out  of  the 
water.  Unable  to  do  so,  he  dived  for 
the  bottom.  By  this  time  I  had  decid- 
ed to  try  to  bring  him  to  shore  and 
began  slowly  reeling  him  in.  I  had 
my  catch  nigh  on  to  shore  and  my 
husband  waded  out  to  see  what  he 
could  do  to  help  the  unlucky  fellow. 
Propping  my  rod  on  a  piece  of  drift- 
wood, I  moved  close  to  my  catch. 
The  bird  was  indeed  very  beautiful. 
With  black  and  white  plumage  and 
a  long  slender  scarlet  beak,  I  thought 
I  had  captured  a  bird  of  the  tropics. 
Upon  closer  scrutiny,  I  saw  that  my 
birrl  bad  three  toed  feet  and  blue-cir- 
cled eyes. 

By  now  my  husband  had  released 
the  line  from  the  bird's  wing  and  dis- 
engaged the  line  from  around  the 
bird's  wing  and  disengaged  the 
hook  from  his  neck  feathers.  Mi- 
nus a  few  feathers,  the  bird  was 
lifted  skyward  and  shooed  on  his 
way.  With  nary  a  backward  glance, 
my  catch  flew  off  into  the  wild  blue 
yonder  from  whence  he  came. 

I  had  caught  an  oyster  catcher  and 
he  upon  deciding  it  just  wasn't  his 
day  had  gone  back  to  his  home  in  the 


marsh  grass.  With  the  sun  sinking 
slowly  in  the  west  and  the  mosqui- 
toes beginning  their  whining  seren- 
ade, we  packed  up  our  fishing  gear 
and  made  our  way  back  up  the  moss 
hung  road  to  our  cottage.  Our  eve- 
ning was  spent  over  a  tasty  fish  sup- 
per and  reminiscences  of  "Mama 
catching  an  oyster  catcher." 

AMANDA  J.  HILL, 
HIGH  POINT 


Last  August  when  "The  Florida  Out- 
doorsman,"  John  WiDielm  spent  four 
days  in  western  North  Carolina  visiting 
various  sports  and  recreation  areas  in- 
cluding Fontana  Lake,  Wayah  Bald,  and 
Standing  Indian  Wildlife  Management 
Areas,  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resourc- 
es Commission  member  T.  N.  Massie 
(right)  of  Sylva  acted  as  Wilhelm's 
guide.  During  Mr.  Wilhelm's  visit  to  the 
refuge  areas,  Mr.  Massie  pointed  out 
the  co-operative  work  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in 
the  national  forest.  Also  in  the  group 
were  Refuge  Managers  Ed  Waldroop 
(left)  and  Park  Peterson  (not  shown) 
who  explained  our  pasture  planting  pro- 
gram for  deer  and  turkey.  Wilhelm,  who 
is  with  the  Florida  Development  Com- 
mission was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  program. 
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No,  these  aren't  North  Carolina  bass! 
Frank  Turner  of  Raleigh,  sends  in 
the  photo  which  pictures  C.  S.  Jones 
(center),  and  his  party  with  a  fine 
catch  of  Nile  perch.  The  total  weight 
was  410  pounds  with  the  largest  tip- 
ping the  scales  at  68  pounds.  Jones, 
formerly  of  Raleigh,  is  now  stationed 
in  Ugandi  on  Lake  Victoria  in  Africa. 


FORESTS 

•  continued  from  page  14 

concept  of  multiple  use  of  timber,  water,  range, 
recreation,  and  wildlife. 

The  authority  for  wildlife  management  on  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  stems  from  broad  powers  grant- 
ed the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  June  12,  1960. 

The  National  Forests  in  the  Southern  Region 
cooperate  with  the  State  game  agencies  in  all  Na- 
tional Forest  wildlife  programs.  In  cooperation 
with  the  International  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
issued  Regulation  W-2.  This  regulation  describes 
the  basic  responsibilities  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  States  in  the  management  of  wildlife  on  Na- 
tional Forests.  Detailed  responsibilities  are  spelled 
out  in  memorandums  of  understanding  jointly 
developed  between  the  Forest  Service  and  each  of 
the  13  States  in  the  Southern  Region. 

Major  emphasis  in  the  cooperative  wildlife  pro- 
gram has  been  directed  toward  the  development 
and  management  of  cooperative  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas.  As  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  in 
the  South  when  managed  wildlife  lands  will  be 
inadequate  to  meet  public  needs,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  States  and  Forest  Service  initiate  an  inten- 
sive program  of  wildlife  management  on  all  Forest 
Service  lands. 

Cooperative  habitat  improvement  project  work  is 


on  the  increase  and  is  directed  toward  all  of  the 
major  forest  game  species.  Although  habitat  im- 
provement work  is  an  important  phase  of  main- 
taining or  establishing  a  suitable  habitat,  it  is 
more  important  to  establish  a  sound  program  of 
resource  coordination  Coordination  of  resources 
is  the  "backbone"  of  the  habitat  program  on  the 
National  Forests.  It  is  important  that  the  States,  as 
well  as  interested  sportsmen,  realize  that  a  coordi- 
nated program  where  five  basic  resources  are  man- 
aged, precludes  having  maximum  wildlife  habitat 
conditions  in  all  areas  and  at  all  times. 

It  is  the  State's  responsibility  to  establish  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  regulations,  but  the  Forest  Service 
has  a  responsibility  in  working  with  the  States  in 
developing  regulations  that  are  desirable  for  both 
agencies.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  States 
and  Forest  Service  jointly  support  hunting  and 
fishing  regulations. 

In  the  past,  problems  have  developed  in  the  co- 
operative wildlife  program.  It  is  expected  that  new 
problems  and  challenges  will  develop  in  the  future. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  keep  problems  to  a 
minimum,  but  it  is  more  important  to  recognize  a 
problem  when  it  exists,  and  to  take  joint  positive 
action  in  resolving  this  problem.  The  ultimate  long- 
range  success  of  the  cooperative  wildlife  program 
will  undoubtedly  be  determined  on  the  ability  of 
the  cooperating  agencies  to  face  and  resolve  their 
mutual  problems.  ^ 
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FISHING 

Carry  your  fishing  license. 
Cast  with  care;  accidents 
can  be  costly  to  yourself 
and  others.  Do  not  fish  in 
restricted  areas.  Keep  first 
aid  kit  handy. 


BOATING 

Know  and  obey  the  rules 
of  safety.  Don't  overload 
your  boat.  Keep  your  boat 
and  equipment  in  good 
order.  Carry  approved 
safety  equipment  in  your 
boat.  In  case  of  accident 
don't  panic. 


CAMPING 

Consult  maps  of  camp 
sites.  Make  reservations 
ahead.  Plan  departure 
and  arrival  time.  Allow 
ample  travel  time.  Travel 
light;  assist  others  —  they 
will  assist  you.  Put  out  your 
fire. 


HUNTING 

Carry  your  gun  properly.  Be 
sure  you  can  see  your  target 
and  that  you  can  be  seen  by 
others.  Obey  game  laws.  Keep 
your  firearms  clean.  Carry  your 
license. 


SWIMMING 

Don't  overestimate  your  swim- 
ming ability.  Swim  in  the  com- 
pany of  others.  Don't  swim 
when  you  are  fatigued.  Know 
the  dangers  in  swimming 
areas.  Take  precautions 
against  sunburn.  Don't  take 
chances. 


DRIVING 

Maintain  a  proper  and  court- 
eous attitude.  Keep  alert,  keep 
awake.  Obey  highway  signs 
and  safety  rules.  Drive  at  a 
safe  speed.  Look  out  for  the 
other  fellow.  Don't  be  a  litter- 
bug. 
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BASS  Cold  weather  bass  may  be  a  bit  slower  to  latch  or 
to  the  angler's  offering  than  are  summer  fish,  bu\ 
they  are  always  worth  the  wait. 
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The  weather  looks  and  feels 
more  like  waterfowl  hunting, 
and  angler  Bob  Zwirz,  Field 
Editor  for  "Sportfishing"  maga- 
zine is  dressed  accordingly.  He 
hoists  a  nice  striped  bass  from 
the  shallow  water  of  a  North 
Carolina  bay.  Medium  casting 
tackle  is  used  here  but  spinning 
equipment  is  also  popular.  A 
story  on  catching  the  bay  strip- 
ers is  found  on  page  18  of  this 
issue.  Photo  courtesy  Travel 
Promotion  Division,  Department 
of  Conservation  &  Development. 


Natural  Resources 
and  the  Expansionist  Philosophy 


by 

Durward  L.  Allen, 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Conservation, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Policy  and  progress 

•  It  might  logically  be  assumed 
that  the  doctrine  of  conservation 
would  be  sufficient  guide  in  the 
management  of  our  natural 
wealth,  and  perhaps  it  should  be. 
More  than  sixty  years  have  gone 
by  since  chief  forester  Gilford 
Pinchot  and  his  colleagues  de- 
veloped this  idea  with  the  en- 
couragement of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  They  said  it  was 
to  be  a  new  government  policy 
providing  for  ".  .  .  use  of  the  na- 
tural resources  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  for 
the  longest  time." 

The  good  of  the  majority  and 
the  longest  time — this  viewpoint 
assigns  our  generation  a  limited 
equity  in  resource  property.  It 
says  that  people  of  the  future 
have  a  right  to  use  what  we 
leave,  and  thereby  our  children 
many  times  removed  should  have 
a  share  in  critical  decisions.  They 
will  be  at  least  as  well  qualified 
as  we  are  to  dam  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, cut  old-growth  redwoods, 
and  subdivide  the  last  seashore. 

It  was  the  short-range  view 
that  stirred  Pinchot  and  Roose- 
velt. They  saw  the  sackage  of  a 
continent  taking  place  under  an 
assumption  that  everything  be- 
longs to  the  first-comer.  The  pelf 
of  the  land  was  b^ine  burgled  off, 
with  profits-in-our-time  the  only 
criterion  of  success.  We  know 
now  that  some  of  those  early 
gains  were  borowed  from  capital, 
with  the  debt  left  to  a  later  gen- 
eration. We  ourselves  have  made 
payments  on  this  account  in  re- 
claiming damaged  lands  and  sick- 
ened waters. 

The  first  decade  of  this  century 
is  recognizable  as  the  period  of 
changeover  to  a  new  outlook  and 
a  new  morality  in  the  manage- 


CONCLUSION 


ment  of  national  assets.  It  was 
also  a  notable  action  period.  In 
the  face  of  bitter  opposition, 
Roosevelt  set  aside  many  areas 
from  the  public  domain  for  use  as 
forests,  parks,  and  wildlife  refug- 
es. 

The  conservation  idea  caught 
on  as  a  principle  and  slogan.  Se- 
mantics became  much  involved 
in  its  ideology.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury we  have  argued  about  the 
difference  between  exploitation 
and  development.  One  is  bad  and 
the  other  good,  by  someone's  def- 
inition. In  our  latter-day  sophisti- 
cation, almost  any  opertaion  may 
be  labeled  righteously  as  conser- 
vation. The  farther  we  get  from 
the  Pinchot-Roosevelt  era,  the 
easier  it  is  to  say  that,  after  all, 
conservation  means  different 
things  to  different  people. 

History  is  witness  that  major 
accomplishments  in  the  natural 
resources  field  have  depended  in 
gross  disproportion  on  the  in- 
spiration of  a  few.  Great  works 
have  not  been  the  option  of  po- 
litical parties,  but  of  men  whose 
common  ground  was  a  feeling  for 
their  own  kinship  to  the  earth. 
Through  the  years,  there  have 
been  such  people  in  government 
and  in  citizen  organizations.  We 
have  made  fitful  progress  toward 
national  controls — even  interna- 
tional efforts,  as  in  our  migra- 
tory bird  regulations. 

The  presidency  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  our  second  period 
of  great  concern  and  action  on 
behalf  of  responsible  resource 
use.  During  the  thirties,  Roose- 
velt brought  men  like  Ding  Dar- 
ling and  Hugh  Bennett  to  Wash- 
ington and  gave  them  encourage- 
ment to  do  their  jobs.  An  eco- 
nomic crisis  demanded  new  ad- 
ventures in  public  works.  A  de- 


Presented  at  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence, American  Association  for 
Conservation  Information,  Em- 
press Hotel,  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia 12  June  1967. 

vastating  drought  brought  home 
to  all  the  plight  of  ailing  soils  and 
watersheds,  improverished  wild- 
life, mistreated  grasslands  and 
forests. 

Congress  and  the  president  act- 
ed, and  the  public  approved.  But 
the  technology  of  the  day  was 
found  wanting.  The  ecology  of 
living  resources  was  little  under- 
stood; needed  facts  and  techni- 
ques were  not  to  be  had.  Largely 
on  a  trial  and  error  basis,  man- 
agement projects  muddled  ahead. 

What  Pinchot  had  perceived 
thirty  years  before  was  now  evi- 
dent to  many — that  we  have  con- 
tinuing incentive  to  study  and 
improve  the  soils,  forests,  grass- 
lands, waters,  commercial  fish, 
and  other  sources  of  supply  for 
our  industrial  brawn.  Of  course, 
something  similar  can  be  said  for 
making  best  use  of  non-replace- 
able wealth. 

The  great  awakening  of  the 
thirties  was  lost  in  a  world  of 
conflict,  and  thereafter  it  recov- 
ered only  briefly  before  the  bud- 
getary competition  of  the  cold 
war  caught  up.  During  the  forties 
and  fifties,  despite  inadequate 
support,  resource  management 
technology  made  progress  in  our 
governments,  in  states  and  pro- 
vinces, and  in  educational  insti- 
tutions. Local  and  national 
conservation  organizations  con- 
tinued to  build  their  member- 
ships, and  public  awareness  of 
important  problems  showed 
steady  gain. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  was  created  in 
1958.  It  submitted  its  epochal  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  1962.  In  its  philosophical 
tenets  the  report  suggested  that, 
"Leisure  is  the  blessing  and  could 
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One  of  the  problems  facing  conservationists  is  how  to  furnish 
quality  sport  to  the  growing  army  of  fishermen  and  hunters 
with  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  and  water. 


be  the  curse  of  a  progressive,  suc- 
cessful civilization."  And  again 
that,  "The  fact  that  we  live  in  a 
world  that  moves  crisis  by  crisis 
does  not  make  a  growing  interest 
in  outdoor  activities  frivolous,  or 
ample  provision  for  them  un- 
worthy of  the  Nation's  concern." 

Overnight,  recreation  acquired 
a  new  social  dignity,  and  outdoor 
values  a  new  economic  status. 
The  historic  document  detailed 
the  problems  of  preserving,  de- 
veloping, and  using  leisure-time 
resources.  It  proposed  the  best 
plan  anyone  had  seen  for  much 
that  should  be  done. 

New  light  on  population 

The  most  significant  happen- 
ing of  the  past  twenty  years  has 
been  the  emergence  of  the  popu- 
lation issue  into  full  high-level 
acknowledgement.  For  long  the 
going  was  hard;  but  able  techni- 
cal leadership,  crusading  citizens, 
and  growing  editoral  confidence 
brought  it  off. 

The  portent  of  a  changing  atti- 
tude in  government  came  in  1961. 
In  March,  following  his  inaugur- 
ation, President  Kennedy  made  it 
clear  that  he  understood  the 
problem  and  favored  its  open  dis- 
cussion. Thereafter,  administra- 
tors and  legislators  referred  to  it 
frequently.  In  1962,  an  unpre- 
cedented resolution  passed  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  called  for  cooperation 
by  nations  in  population  plan- 
ning. 

Demographers  regard  1963  as 


the  break-through.  That  year  saw 
the  first  of  two  influential  popu- 
lation reports  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  —  National 
Research  Council.  Congress  pass- 
ed a  foreign  aid  bill  including 
funds  that  could  be  used  for  re- 
search on  problems  of  population 
growth.  A  new  liberty  in  discuss- 
ing this  subject  was  openly  pro- 
claimed in  the  Senate. 

On  January  4,  1965,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  Pre- 
sident Johnson  declared  a  policy 
of  far-reaching  significance:  "I 
will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the 
explosion  of  world  population 
and  the  growing  scarcity  of  world 
resources."  This  statement  was 
the  basis  of  administrative  com- 
munications to  embassies  and  all 
missions  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

In  his  speech  commemorating 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  President 
made  a  forceful  appeal  to  the 
world: 

"Let  us  in  all  our  lands,  in- 
cluding this  land,  face  forthright- 
ly  the  multiplying  problems  of 
our  multiplying  populations  and 
seek  the  answers  to  this  most 
profound  challenge  to  the  future 
of  the  world.  Let  us  act  on  the 
fact  that  less  than  five  dollars  in- 
vested in  population  control  is 
worth  a  hundred  dollars  invested 
in  economic  growth." 

This  statement  defined  the  is- 
sue clearly.  It  committed  the 
United  States  Government  to  do- 


mestic action  and  world  coopera- 
tion. As  a  new  departure  in  the 
quest  of  mankind  for  peace,  de- 
cency, and  the  abundant  life, 
there  is  little  question  that  it 
ranks  with  the  founding  of  the 
conservation  concept  itself  in 
1907. 

Threshold  of  the  future 

The  way  is  opening  ahead,  but 
the  vast  bulk  of  humanity  is  not 
informed.  In  fact,  on  this  con- 
tinent the  best  educated  people  in 
the  world  are  bumbling  ahead 
under  an  expanding  economy  slo- 
gan that  still  largely  ignores 
space  values,  fails  to  distinguish 
between  quantity  and  quality, 
and  regards  overflowing  masses 
of  human  beings  as  a  consumer 
base  essential  to  "prosperity." 
We  still  have  the  hang-on  atti- 
tude toward  land  that  the  "high- 
est use"  for  any  acre  is  to  make 
it  yield  dollar  tribute  in  the  form 
of  something  that  can  be  used  up 
and  replaced. 

This  is  our  wastrel  era,  which 
people  of  the  future  are  unlikely 
to  admire.  On  a  different  plane, 
and  under  a  different  rationale, 
it  is  as  much  a  me-first,  dollars- 
for-today  program  as  was  that  of 
the  exploiters  in  the  late  19th 
century.  We  have  conned  our- 
selves into  a  state  of  mind  where- 
by it  is  popular  to  dignify  the 
"user"  and  deride  the  "preserva- 
tionist." It  seems  a  doubtful  haz- 
ard that  too  much  of  anything  is 
going  to  be  preserved,  but  many 
things  could  easily  be  over-used. 

Economic  projections  by  Jos- 
eph L.  Fisher  and  Neal  Potter  of 
Resources  for  the  Future  are 
commonly  accepted  as  essentially 
favorable.  These  indicate  that  the 
predicted  doubling  of  population 
by  the  year  2000  will  not  be  ac- 
companied by  major  shortages  of 
material  goods  in  North  America. 
As  for  the  world,  these  authors 
".  .  .  venture  the  view  that  living 
levels  in  most  countries  can  in- 
crease over  the  coming  years, 
with  diets  improving  slowly  and 
energy  and  mineral  use  more 
rapidly.  The  process  depends 
heavily  on  education,  motivation, 
favorable  government  policies, 
and  social  adaptations." 

The  importance  of  the  latter 
qualifications  is  evident  when  we 
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consider  a  statement  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculutre  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Third 
World  Food  Survey  of  1963.  "By 
1975  world  food  supplies  would 
need  to  be  increased  by  over  35% 
merely  to  sustain  the  world's 
population  at  its  present  unsatis- 
factory level  of  diet." 

Raymond  Ewell,  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Research  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  says 
that  if  present  trends  continue, 
mass  starvation  can  be  expected 
in  several  far-eastern  countries 
by  the  early  1970's  and  that  it 
will  be  widespread  over  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  by 
1980. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are 
grave  hazards  on  the  one  hand 
and  possibilities  for  great  tech- 
nological progress  on  the  other. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
projections  previously  referred  to 
are  for  "resources  and  raw  ma- 
terials," and  that  supplying  the 
world  as  they  suggest  would  re- 
quire what  amounts  to  an  inter- 
national pooling  of  capital  and 
natural  assets.  It  would  entail  the 
total  mobilization  of  science  and 
the  intensve  development  of  all 
lands  and  waters  for  maximum 
yield  of  subsistence  products. 

What  such  a  program  would  do 
to  this  earth  as  a  quality  habitat 
can  only  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. And  if  we  actually  could 


work  our  way  through  to  the 
year  2000  by  such  heroic  meas- 
ures, what  then?  Does  anyone 
think  the  process  might  be  re- 
peated from  the  new  population 
level? 

In  our  forecasting  and  analys- 
es we  give  great  emphasis  to  ma- 
terial goods  and  dollar  values — 
things  we  know  how  to  measure. 
One  wonders  if  it  really  is  asking 
too  much  for  us  of  the  present 
generation  to  share  the  enlight- 
enment of  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
1848:  "A  population  may  be  too 
crowded,  though  all  be  amply 
supplied  with  food  and  raiment. 
It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  kept 
perforce  at  all  times  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  species." 

Inevitably  we  come  back  to  the 
proposition  that  in  man's  future 
there  is  to  be  an  ecosystem  whose 
basic  relationships  will  resemble 
those  in  the  natural  world.  In 
our  world  too,  the  healthy  devel- 
opments will  be  toward  stability 
— a  state  in  which  input  equals 
output.  It  is  evident  that  we  are 
going  to  have  population  control. 
The  question  is  how  soon,  and 
how  much  we  will  have  left  to 
work  with  when  it  becomes  ef- 
fective. Our  science  can  rise  to 
its  potential  as  the  boon  and  sal- 
vation of  mankind  only  when  the 
frantic  demands  of  the  popula- 
tion emergency  are  abated. 

As  a  general  guideline,  if  we 


are  able  to  muster  the  control  to 
preserve  and  improve  in  reason- 
able degree  the  esthetic  features 
and  recreational  open  space  of 
this  continent,  it  is  likely  that 
many  other  aspects  of  the  re- 
source management  program  will 
fall  into  place.  As  a  critical  reali- 
ty, any  major  accomplishment  of 
this  kind  will  require  support  by 
millions  of  informed  citizens;  and 
on  that  score,  the  difficulties  are 
increasing. 

In  reflecting  on  his  mission, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  expressed  the  qualms  of  an 
outdoorsman:  "We  have  develop- 
ed a  whole  new  generation  of 
sedentary,  city-bound  citizens, 
wheedled  by  spectatorship  and 
the  air-conditioned  advantages  of 
glassed-in  living  into  acquiescing 
to  the  diminution  of  the  spacious- 
ness, the  freshness,  the  green 
splendor  of  the  American  earth." 

This  is  indeed  a  basic  jeopardy 
in  efforts  to  preserve  and  restore 
the  quality  and  variety  in  our  ha- 
bitat. The  prime  obstacle  of  dec- 
ades past,  a  stonewall  of  disre- 
gard, could  easily  become  the 
roadblock  of  complete  unfamili- 
ar ity. 

We  have  a  vital  problem  of 
communication.  People  must  be 
kept  in  touch  with  the  out-of- 
doors  and  conscious  of  their  pri- 
vileges as  owners  of  it.  Our  up-to- 
date  conservation  story  tells  of 
human  numbers,  quality  living, 
quantities  of  resources.  It  de- 
scribes how  we  monitor  our  stat- 
us and  progress  by  careful  in- 
spection of  our  range.  The  story 
will  have  to  be  told  by  spokes- 
men who  know  whereof  they 
speak.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of 
us  who  take  on  this  critical  in- 
formation job  can  be  most  effec- 
tive if  we  hold  ourselves  keenly 
aware  of  a  fateful  mission — that 
the  message  concerns  the  great- 
est challenge  with  which  man- 
kind has  yet  had  to  deal.  ^ 


Competition  for  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources is  keen.  Industry  and  sportsmen 
may  want  the  same  resource  or  the  land 
which  produces  this  resource.  Careful 
planning:  will  help  get  maximum  mul- 
tiple use  from  these  resources. 
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The  Channel 
Catfish 


by  Darrell  Louder 

Supv.,  Fisheries  Research 
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THE  channel  catfish  is  one 
of  North  Carolina's  principal 
non-game  fishes.  Where  do 
you  find  it?  What  does  it 
look  like?  How  fast  and  big 
does  it  grow?  How  does  it  repro- 
duce? What  are  the  secrets  the 
experts  use  to  catch  this  fish? 

The  best  channel  catfish  wa- 
ters in  North  Carolina  are  the 
Cape  Fear  River  between  Wil- 
mington and  Lillington,  the 
Neuse  River  near  Goldsboro, 
Lake  Tillery,  High  Rock  Reser- 
voir, Hiwassee  Reservoir,  San- 
teetlah  Reservoir  and  Fontana 
Reservoir. 

The   channel   catfish    has  a 


rather  slender  body  and  a  very 
large  forked  tail.  Its  mouth  is 
relatively  small  for  catfish  and 
it  has  long  barbels  (whiskers). 
The  young  can  be  distinguished 
from  other  small  catfish  by  the 
black  spots  on  the  body  and 
black-edged  fins.  The  color  of 
the  adults  is  a  light  bluish-olive 
on  top  and  a  silver-white  below. 
This  species  can  be  distinguished 
from  its  cousins  in  that  it  has 
a  combination  of  a  deep  forked 
tail  and  24-29  rays  in  the  anal 
fin.  The  other  species  of  catfish 
have  either  more  or  fewer  rays 
in  their  anal  fins. 

The  average  size  of  a  channel 
catfish  taken  from  North  Caro- 
lina waters  weighs  around  one 
pound;  however,  channel  catfish 
in  the  8  to  10  pounds  size  are 
taken  frequently  by  the  experts. 
In  North  Carolina  the  channel 
catfish  grows  at  the  rate  of  about 
5,  8,  12,  15,  and  17  inches,  re- 
spectively, during  the  first  five 
years  of  life.  The  world's  record 
channel  catfish  weighed  57 
pounds  and  was  taken  from  San- 
tee-Cooper  Reservoir  in  South 
Carolina  on  March  8,  1960.  A  55- 
pound  channel  catfish  was  taken 
earlier  this  year  from  Fontana 
Reservoir,  only  two  pounds  short 
of  equaling  the  world's  record. 

The  channel  catfish  is  selective 
in  its  breeding  habits.  It  prefers 
obscure  places  to  deposit  its  eggs 
such  as  overhanging  rock  ledges, 
undercut  banks,  hollow  logs  and 
old  muskrat  runs.  When  the  wa- 
ter temperature  reaches  75°  F. 
spawning  activities  begin.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  a  gelatinous 
glob  with  the  incubation  taking 
between  6  and  10  days.  The 
number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  1- 
to  4-pound  female  is  between  3,- 
000  and  8,000.  After  spawning 
takes  place,  the  male  runs  the  fe- 
male from  the  nest  and  resumes 
the  family  duties  until  the  eggs 
hatch.  After  the  young  hatch, 
they  travel  in  a  school  for  several 
weeks  and  then  disperse  and  feed 
singly  in  the  shallow  waters. 

As  to  where  to  fish  for  these 
critters,  the  best  bet  is  to  look 
for  submerged  logs,  boulders, 
sunken  pilings  or  submerged 
drift  piles.  In  these  areas,  you 
can  bet  the  channel  catfish  won't 


be  far  away.  During  periods  of 
clear  water,  the  fish  feed  largely 
after  dark  with  the  heaviest  feed- 
ing period  being  immediately 
after  dusk.  Channels  continue  to 
feed  intermittently  and  move 
over  a  wide  area  during  the 
night.  As  dawn  breaks,  they 
move  back  to  their  secluded  hid- 
ing spots. 

If  a  heavy  rain  has  occurred 
and  the  water  is  muddy  and  ris- 
ing, the  channel  catfish  will  like- 
ly be  feeding  during  the  day- 
light hours  because  the  muddy 
water  serves  as  protection  from 
too  much  light.  As  the  water 
level  increases,  insects,  seeds, 
and  miscellaneous  goodies  are 
washed  into  the  water  and  old 
"whiskers"  just  can't  pass  up 
any  of  those  delicacies. 

So  much  for  where  he  will  be 
and  when  he  feeds,  now  let's  talk 
about  catfish  baits.  Nowhere  in 
the  angling  field  is  the  subject 
of  the  "best  bait"  so  controversial 
as  it  is  in  channel  catfish  fish- 
ing. The  different  baits  used  by 
fishermen  number  in  the  hun- 
dreds. Some  fishermen  even  go 
so  far  as  to  concoct  their  own 
bait  with  the  finesse  of  a  drug- 
gist preparing  a  prescription. 

Of  all  the  baits,  chicken  blood 
is  about  the  best  fish  getter,  but 
it  is  hard  to  handle  because  it  is 
so  attractive  to  small  fishes.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  the  bait 
to  where  the  big  ones  are.  The 
principle  of  this  bait  is  that  as  it 
dissolves  slowly,  it  leaves  a  trail 
for  the  catfish,  with  its  fine  sen- 
sory system  to  follow  to  the  bait. 

The  so-called  cut-baits  are  be- 
coming increasingly  popular 
with  North  Carolina  fishermen. 
The  advantage  of  this  bait  is  that 
it  will  stay  on  the  hook  even 
though  small  fishes  chomp  on  it 
continuously.  This  is  advantage- 
ous because  it  gives  the  big  ones 
plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over  be- 
fore biting.  One  of  the  best  cut- 
baits  can  be  prepared  by  filleting 
either  carp  or  suckers.  These  fil- 
lets are  cut  into  chunks  one-half 
inch  by  2  inches  and  placed  in  a 
glass  jar  where  they  sour  after 
72  hours.  Remember,  the  worse 
the  smell,  the  better  the  results. 

Another  good  smelling  bait  is 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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Don't  Do  It 

Hazards  of  Firelighting 
A 


S  you  prepare  to  read  this 
article,  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  somewhere  in  North  Caro- 
lina someone  is  preparing  to  take 
a  white-tailed  deer,  by  unlawful 
methods,  tonight.  North  Carolina 
wildlife  protectors  have  made 
many  advances  in  enforcement 
proficiency,  and  thus  the  prob- 
lem is  not  as  great  as  it  once 
was.  But  let's  face  it,  the  prob- 
lem is  still  with  us.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  point  out  that 
steady  progress  is  being  made  in 
bringing  the  habitual  violator  to 
justice  and  to  warn  would-be  vio- 
lators of  the  hazards  involved. 

By  way  of  definition,  "fire- 
lighting"  consists  of  taking  deer 
at  night  by  aid  of  a  light — usual- 
ly a  powerful  flashlight  or  car 
spotlight.  The  firelighter  takes 
advantage  of  the  deer's  night- 
feeding  habit  and  its  tendency  to 
be  immobilized  by  a  bright  light. 

Wildlife  protectors  point  out 
that  firelighting  is  hazardous 
first  of  all  to  the  deer  since  their 
very  existence  is  at  stake.  At  the 
same  time  it  endangers  the  sur- 
vival of  deer  hunting  as  a  sport 
for  law-abiding  citizens.  Fire- 
lighting is  also  hazardous  to  the 
firelighter  because  severe  penal- 
ties have  been  established  by 
law.  Lastly,  fire-lighting  is  haz- 
ardous to  the  wildlife  protector 
because  in  some  cases  firelight- 
ers  panic   when   pursued  and 


commit  irrational  acts  in  their 
efforts  to  escape. 


IHROUGH  increasingly  effec- 
tive law  enforcement,  deer  popu- 
lations have  prospered  and  ex- 
panded in  North  Carolina.  Our 
statewide  legal  harvest  is  now 
about  40,000  per  year,  which  is 
double  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Wherever  we  have  a  well  estab- 
lished population,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  firelighting,  but  fire- 
lighting also  occurs  in  light  pop- 
ulation areas  and  in  such  loca- 
tions it  serves  to  prevent  maxi- 
mum herd  development. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  an 
herbivorous  animal  feeding  pri- 
marily on  tender  shoots,  grasses, 
and  small  grains  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  while  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter  its  pri- 
mary preference  is  acorns. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  winter 
it  subsists  by  browsing  on  the 
twigs  of  shrubs  and  small  trees. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see 
why  deer  are  often  found  in  the 
open  cropland  fields  and  edges 
during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  During  this  period,  the 
females  are  usually  pregnant  or 
caring  for  one  or  two  young 
fawns.  Since  deer  feed  mostly 
just  after  sunset  and  again  for 
several  hours  before  sunrise,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  night  hunters 
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can  do  substantial  harm  to  the 
herd  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  the  deer  are  so  vulnerable. 

Night  deer  hunters  are  ruth- 
less individuals.  They  kill  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  size,  and 
often  they  leave  as  many  deer  ly- 
ing mortally  wounded  in  the 
woods  as  they  actually  take.  One 
doe  deer  taken  in  the  spring  is 
the  same  as  two  or  three  killed 
in  the  fall  since  the  young  fawns 
she  leaves  behind  cannot  fend 
for  themselves.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  several  unhampered  fire- 
lighters could  annihilate  an  en- 
tire deer  herd  in  a  short  time. 

Many  years  ago  market  hunt- 
ing brought  deer  to  the  verge  of 
extinction  in  North  Carolina. 
Whenever  a  price  tag  is  placed 
on  our  wildlife  resources,  a  no- 
ticeable shortage  soon  occurs.  Al- 
though market  hunting  is  cur- 
rently on  the  decline,  it  would 
soon  flourish  again  without  the 
long  hours  and  hard  work  of 
our  wildlife  protectors.  Much 
credit  is  also  due  those  sports- 
men who  assist  our  officers  by 
reporting  violations  and  poten- 
tial violations.  Without  these 
good  people,  our  wildlife  resourc- 
es would  soon  be  in  short  supply. 

As  indicated  above,  firelight- 
ing is  also  hazardous  to  our  of- 
ficers who  are  charged  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  en- 
force the  game  law.  Due  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  crime,  the 
firelighter  is  subject  to  a  heavy 
fine  and  confiscation  of  his  auto- 
mobile, gun,  and  light.  Because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  penalties, 
these  criminals  become  quite  des- 
perate in  their  attempt  to  escape. 
Many  a  foot  race  has  been  run  in 
trying  to  elude  the  officer,  and 
many  a  high  speed  midnight  race 
by  automobile. 


A  bright  light  at  fairly  close  range  us- 
ually immobilizes  the  deer.  Such  opera- 
tions would  soon  wipe  out  a  herd. 
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Firelighters  often  drive  power- 
ful automobiles  and  they  think 
nothing  of  driving  in  excess  of  a 
hundred  miles  per  hour,  thus 
also  endangering  the  motoring 
public  while  trying  to  elude  the 
officer  who  more  often  than  not 
finally  makes  the  arrest.  Wildlife 
officers  are  trained  in  pursuit 
driving,  and  are  issued  vehicles 
which  are  adequately  powered  to 
control  this  problem.  What  is 
more  important,  they  usually 
work  in  teams,  often  with  air- 
plane spotters  in  radio  contact 
guiding  the  entire  operation.  Any 
light  on  the  ground  is  easily 
seen  from  a  patrol  plane  at  night. 
Once  a  firelighter  is  spotted,  it 
is  usually  but  a  short  while  be- 
fore he  is  placed  under  arrest. 

A 

#V  surprising  number  of  habi- 
tual violators  have  criminal  rec- 
ords and  these  in  particular  are 
inclined  to  attempt  to  shoot  it 
out  with  the  pursuing  officer. 
One  high  speed  chase  and  shoot- 
out on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
last  summer  resulted  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  three  such  charac- 
ters. On  another  occasion  two 
drunken  firelighters  with  drawn 
knives  jumped  out  of  cars  which 
had  just  been  stopped,  and  had  to 
be  subdued  by  force.  A  more  re- 
cent case  was  the  night  hunter 
who,  after  hunting  a  field  on 
foot,  was  arrested  by  two  wild- 
life protectors.  From  a  range  of 
thirty  feet,  this  violator  shot  at 
the  arresting  officers  with  double 
0  buckshot  missing  them  by  only 
inches. 

These  are  only  three  recent 
events,  and  those  who  think  of 
firelighting  as  a  playful  prank 
would  soon  change  their  minds 
if  they  were  to  face  the  weapons 
that  our  dedicated  wildlife  pro- 
tectors take  as  a  matter  of 
course.  These  officers  are  literal- 
ly putting  their  lives  on  the  line 
so  that  future  sportsmen  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  hunt  and 
observe  our  wildlife  neighbors  in 
their  natural  habitats  instead  of 
in  a  zoo. 

All  too  frequently,  after  a  fire- 
lighter has  been  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial  he  is  released  by 
a  court  with  little  or  no  penalty 
imposed,  possibly  in  the  hope 


that  apprehension  alone  will  pre- 
vent a  repeat  performance.  We 
honestly  wish  that  these  guilty 
individuals  would  not  violate  the 
law  again,  but  regretfully  we 
must  admit  that  most  law-break- 
ers will  not  conform  to  the  laws 
until  they  have  been  subjected  to 
severe  penalty  in  a  court  of  law. 
Hopefully,  the  recently  enacted 
court  reforms  will  result  in  much 
more  realistic  treatment  of  these 
violators.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  do  not  have  excellent  cooper- 
ation in  most  areas.  Most  of  our 
citizens  and  courts  stand  with  us 
all  the  way,  and  for  this  support 
we  are  grateful.  But  just  remem- 
ber, we're  protecting  your  wild- 
life. 

The  third  hazard  of  firelight- 
ing deer  is  to  innocent  people 
and  property.  Often  wildlife  pro- 
tectors are  called  upon  to  inves- 
tigate the  killing  of  horses, 
mules,  and  prize  cattle  by  fire- 
lighters. Some  of  these  killings 
probably  are  a  result  of  thrill 
seekers  and  persons  bent  upon 
destroying.  It  is  not  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  a  prize  cow  lying 
bloated  or  a  young  calf  dead  of 
starvation  because  it  was  not  yet 
able  to  care  for  itself.  Mules, 
goats,  pigs,  and  even  homes  have 
been  fired  upon  by  these  hood- 
lums. This  kind  of  actiivty  makes 
the  landowner  realize  that  these 
criminally  -  inclined  individuals 
are  no  different  from  the  night 
riders  of  several  years  ago  who 
terrorized  the  populace.  At  that 
time  the  citizens  formed  vigi- 
lante groups  to  protect  themselv- 
es. We  do  not  advocate  such  ac- 
tion. Our  remarks  are  only  to 
acquaint  you  with  a  type  of  indi- 
vidual and  some  of  the  criminal 
acts  that  he  commits. 


IN  conclusion,  we  would  like 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  wild- 
life officers  who  are  charged  with 
protecting  your  natural  resourc- 
es. Most  of  them  operate  within 
the  Division  of  Wildlife  Protec- 
tion but  those  who  are  assigned 
to  wildlife  management  areas  op- 
erate within  the  Division  of 
Game.  Regardless  of  Division  as- 
signment, these  men  are  probab- 
ly the  best  trained  conservation 
officers  in  the  nation.  They  are 


trained  in  the  use  of  firearms,  de- 
fensive tactics,  pursuit  driving, 
fingerprinting,  ballistics,  first 
aid,  boating  safety,  personnel 
management,  and  the  law  of  ar- 
rest, search  and  seizure.  These 
officers  are  selected  on  a  compe- 
titive basis  similar  to  military  of- 
ficer candidate  examinations. 
After  selection,  the  candidate  en- 
ters the  wildlife  recruit  school 
at  the  Institute  of  Government  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  is  subjected  to 
intensive  training  which  pre- 
pares him  for  his  trainee  period. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
careful  and  intensive  training 
has  paid  rich  dividends  in  the 
confidence  and  responsibility 
which  the  public  has  placed  in 
our  wildlife  protectors.  Our  men 
in  green  have  done  a  remarkable 
job,  but  did  you  ever  consider 
the  additional  progress  we  could 
make  in  the  wildlife  field  if  all 
citizens  showed  as  much  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources?  By  cooperating 
with  the  wildlife  protector,  you 
can  help  him  fulfill  even  more 
effectively  the  Commission's 
motto:  "More  Sport  for  More 
People,  Equal  Opportunity  for 
All."  $ 

Help  Conserve  Game 

REPORT  VIOLATIONS 

To  report  a  violation  of  the  game 
laws,  call  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  at  one  of 
the  following  locations: 


Location 
Edenton 
Washington 
Burgaw 
Rocky  Mount 
Fuquay-Varina 
Elizabethtown 
Haw  River 
China  Grove- 

Landis 
Pinebluff 
N.  Wilkesboro 
Valdese 
Marion 
Waynesville 
Raleigh 


Area  Code 
919 
919 
919 
919 
919 
919 
919 


704 
919 
919 
704 
704 
704 
919 


Telephone 
482-3687 
946-4744 
259-4423 
442-0254 
552-5028 
862-3953 
578-1646 

857-9188 
281-3568 
838-4618 
437-3215 
697-7311 
456-9292 
829-7191 


A  Commission  radio  operator 
will  take  your  message  and  im- 
mediately relay  the  information 
by  radio  to  the  nearest  wildlife 
protector.  If  a  long  distance  call 
is  necessary  to  reach  one  of  these 
numbers,  place  the  call  collect, 
and  inform  the  operator  that  you 
wish  to  report  a  game  law  viola- 
tion. If  you  fail  to  reach  the  first 
number  called,  try  the  next  near- 
est location.  If  you  do  not  have 
these  numbers  available,  call  your 
Sheriff's  or  Police  Department 
office. 
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Eighteen  Million  Hunters 

This  is  the  text  of  a  speech  by  Hon.  John  D.  Dingell  of  Michigan 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  6,  1967.  It  is  reprinted 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  and  was  entitled  "Eighteen 
Million  Hunters  Contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  This  Nation." 


•  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the  discus- 
sions in  recent  months  on  pro- 
posed new  firearms  regulations, 
it  is  apparent  a  serious  misun- 
derstanding exists  in  the  minds 
of  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic, about  the  true  role  of  the 
hunter  in  this  great  country. 
Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  present  the  follow- 
ing factual  evidence  as  proof  of 
the  outstanding  contribution  the 
nearly  18  million  hunters  make 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

For  example,  it  is  not  general- 
ly known  that  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen pay  for  the  support  of  all 
50  State  fish  and  game  agencies 
through  license  purchases.  The 
money  does  not  come  from  gen- 
eral revenue  channels  as  most 
people  believe.  Hunting  and  fish- 
ing are  unique  among  most  out- 
door recreational  activities  in 
that  the  participants  directly  pay 
for  the  support  and  increase  of 
their  favorite  sport. 

These  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments are  charged  by  law  with 
the  protection  of  all  wildlife.  The 
public  is  not  aware  that  refuges, 
paid  for  by  hunters'  money,  sup- 
port hundreds  of  species  of  non- 
hunted  wildlife.  The  public  does 
not  know  that  law  enforcement 
personnel,  supported  by  money 
from  hunters,  is  charged  by  law 
with  protecting  nonhunted  spe- 
cies such  as  shore  birds,  song 
birds,  certain  hawks  and  owls 
and  mammals  which  everyone 
enjoys. 

Refuges  bought  and  paid  for 
by  hunters'  money  support  more 
species  of  nonhunted  wildlife 
than  game.  In  most  cases,  refug- 
es are  open  to  the  general  public 
which  pays  nothing.  The  picnick- 
er and  hiker  do  not  know  that 
quite  often  the  land  they  enjoy 
has  been  bought  by  hunters' 
money.  The  nature  lover  seldom 
understands  that  the  preserva- 
tion and  increase  of  wildlife  he 


enjoys  seeing  is  made  possible 
only  through  funds  supplied  by 
hunters. 

All  States  have  programs  of 
land  acquisition  with  hunters' 
money.  The  nonhunting  public 
usually  has  free  access  to  these 
lands  for  picnics,  hiking,  and 
camping.  The  hunter  is  glad  that 
his  money  pays  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation enjoyed  by  the  nonpay- 
ing  public.  However,  the  hunter 
seldom  gets  any  thanks  or  credit 
from  the  public. 

Hunters  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars developing  private  lands  into 
wildlife  habitat.  Although  exact 
figures  are  not  available,  a  con- 
servative estimate  is  that  hunters 
spend  over  $100  million  a  year 
improving  private  lands.  Thou- 
sands of  sportsmen  devote  count- 
less hours  planning  and  working 
on  habitat  development.  This  ha- 
bitat supports  more  nonhunted 
species,  such  as  song  birds,  than 
game  species.  As  80  percent  of 
the  land  in  America  is  privately 
owned,  it  is  obvious  that  much 
of  the  future  of  wildlife  depends 
on  private  development  of  habi- 
tat. 

No  game  species  in  America  is 
in  danger  of  being  overharvested 
by  hunters.  The  public,  and  too 
often  the  hunter,  does  not  un- 
derstand the  careful  surveys 
made  by  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies before  hunting  seasons  and 
bag  limits  are  set.  Many  species 
of  game,  such  as  whitetailed  deer 
and  mourning  doves,  are  more 
abundant  than  when  the  white 
man  first  came  to  this  country. 

When  a  game  species  is  in 
short  supply,  the  hunter  is  not 
only  the  first  to  yell  for  action 
but  puts  up  the  money  to  employ 
biologists  and  make  sure  this 
species  is  protected  and  increas- 
ed. 

The  species  of  wildlife  that  are 
endangered  in  America  are  not 
game  species.  The  population  of 
bluebirds,  which  has  never  been 


It  is  the  hunter  who  contributes  most  to 
the  perpetuation  of  his  own  sport. 


hunted,  has  declined  drastically 
the  last  decade.  If  this  had  been 
a  game  species,  hunters  would 
have  put  up  millions  of  dollars 
to  find  the  cause  of  decrease  and 
remedy  it. 

The  general  public  does  not 
understand  that  the  hunter  goes 
to  bat  to  make  sure  that  such 
species  as  the  panther  survive. 
Hunters  do  not  wish  to  see  any 
species  of  wildlife  become  en- 
dangered, whether  it  is  a  game 
or  non-game  species. 

Wildlife  cannot  be  stockpiled. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  biologi- 
cal facts  to  explain  to  the  public 
is  that  huntnig  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  population  of  most 
species.  The  public  does  not  un- 
derstand that  if  certain  species 
are  not  hunted  the  total  popula- 
tion still  does  not  increase.  For 
instance,  the  bobwhite  quail  and 
mourning  dove  have  an  annual 
mortality  of  about  75  percent 
whether  they  are  hunted  or  not. 

The  public  does  not  realize 
that  too  many  deer  may  destroy 
a  range  or  winter  starvation  kills 
thousands  of  deer  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  taken  by 
hunters.  The  changing  patterns 
of  agriculture  and  forestry  affect 
the  increase  or  decline  of  many 
species  more  than  hunting. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  have 
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been  the  leaders  in  every  con- 
servation movement  in  the  past 
75  years.  The  hunter  is  the  first 
to  notice  a  shortage  of  game  and 
do  something  about  it.  The  fish- 
erman is  the  first  to  see  fish  dy- 
ing from  pollution  and  urge  rem- 
edial action.  Hunters  and  fisher- 
men were  the  first  to  decry  the 
ravages  of  soil  erosion,  forest 
fires,  and  all  the  despoliation  that 
came  with  our  expanding  civili- 
zation and  increasing  population. 

For  decades,  the  hunter  has 
been  a  voice  in  the  wilderness 
calling  for  programs  that  are 
only  just  now  being  popularized 
in  Washington  by  the  current 
administration.  But  while  the 
outdoorsman  got  little  help  or 
sympathy  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, he  paid  for  the  organization 
and  support  of  State  fish  and 
game  agencies.  The  hunter  has 
been  a  strong  force  for  all  con- 
servation for  over  half  a  century 
but  has  received  almost  no  cred- 
it from  the  public. 

Hunters,  along  with  other  out- 
doorsmen,  support  such  excellent 
organizations  as  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Ducks  Un- 
limited, Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  Wildlife  Management 


Institute,  and  hundreds  of  reg- 
ional and  local  organizations. 

The  hunter  has  never  received 
recognition  by  the  general  public 
for  his  countless  hours  of  work 
and  generous  dollars  in  support- 
ing the  programs  of  these  out- 
standing organizations.  The  pub- 
lic, which  is  an  increasingly  tra- 
veling public,  enjoys  the  fruit 
of  the  hunters'  work  but  has  no 
inkling  who  planted  the  seed. 

Hunters  and  the  shooting  in- 
dustry asked  to  be  taxed  on  the 
sale  of  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition in  1937  with  the  money 
to  be  used  for  wildlife  develop- 
ment. Hunters  and  the  shooting 
industry  are  unique  in  all  of 
America  in  asking  that  this  ex- 
cise tax  not  be  removed  during 
the  1965  reductions  made  by 
Congress  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Over  $300  million  has  been  col- 
lected through  the  tax  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  and 
prorated  back  to  the  States  for 
wildlife  work  under  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act.  The  general  pub- 
lic, which  enjoys  wildlife  but 
pays  nothing,  benefits  as  much 
as  the  hunter  who  picks  up  the 
tab. 


The  hunter,  although  the  pub- 
lic is  unaware  of  it,  benefits 
many  facets  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Hunters  pour  about  $1.5 
billion  a  year  into  the  general 
economy,  much  of  the  amount 
being  for  conservation  projects. 
The  other  is  spent  for  hunter  tra- 
vel, food,  guides,  hunting  clothes, 
boats,  camping  equipment  and 
related  expenses.  Many  rural 
States  and  areas  greatly  depend 
on  hunter  expenditures  to  main- 
tain and  improve  their  economy. 
In  some  areas,  hunter  money  is 
the  chief  source  of  income. 

In  summary,  the  millions  of 
American  hunters  contribute  to 
the  general  well-being  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  and  its  econ- 
omy out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  }^et  the  public  has  sel- 
dom known  about  the  extent  of 
their  contributions,  or  has  the 
hunter  received  credit  for  them. 
Therefore  I  am  proud  to  put  the 
case  for  the  hunter  before  the 
House  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
better  inform  the  Members  and 
the  public  of  the  vast  number  of 
worthwhile  and  essential  serv- 
ices supported  and  sponsored  by 
these  millions  of  law-abiding 
sportsmen  and  citizens.  ^ 
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Multiple  Use  of  Salt 


Marsh  Impoundments 


I^ESS  than  ten  years  ago, 
many  thousands  of  acres  of 
North  Carolina's  salt  marshes 
were  being  threatened  by  mos- 
quito drainage.  These  outer  low- 
er marshes  consisted  mainly  of 
needlerush  while  the  higher 
areas  contained  vast  stands  of 
sawgrass  or  "cuttin'  sedge."  In 
these  habitats  and  in  salt  mead- 
ows interspersed  throughout 
them,  millions  of  mosquitoes 
hatched  throughout  the  year  dur- 
ing warm  periods  and  then  mi- 
grated to  populated  areas  with 
the  aid  of  coastal  winds. 

At  about  that  time  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  a  few  coun- 
ty health  departments  became 
expressly  concerned  with  this 
problem.  Man,  having  more  and 
more  leisure  time,  came  to  these 
coastal  areas  to  hunt  and  fish, 
swim,  boat  and  just  plain  relax. 
Of  course,  hordes  of  salt  marsh 
mosquitoes  descended  upon  him 
and  limited  his  recreational  acti- 
vities. With  these  conditions 
there  was  born  in  coastal  North 
Carolina  a  wholesale  onslaught 
on  the  salt  marsh  mosquito. 

Prior  to  this  time  major  meth- 
ods of  control  involved  insecti- 
cides. But  this  was  impractical 
in  the  far  removed  non-urban 
areas  of  the  coastal  plain,  the 
birthplace  of  the  salt  marsh  mos- 
quito. Adulticides  gave  some  re- 
lief in  towns  and  cities,  but  with- 
out attacking  the  cause  of  the 
problem  the  battle  was  long,  ted- 
ious and  expensive.  So  wholesale 
permanent  control  of  salt  marsh 
mosquitoes  at  their  breeding  and 
hatching  sites  evolved.  Traps  at- 
tractive to  adult  mosquitoes 
showed  that  they  laid  their  eggs 
on  the  damp  non-flooded  marsh- 
es and  then  only  under  certain 
kinds  of  plants  in  certain  kinds 
of  marshes.  Further  reading  re- 
vealed that  only  after  a  suitable 
one  to  two  week  curing  period 
and   after   the   marsh  became 
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flooded  by  heavy  rains  or  high 
tides,  did  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
larvae  emerge  in  the  water. 

After  the  water  receded,  num- 
erous puddles  remained  in  the 
marsh.  In  these  puddles,  cut-off 
from  mosquito-eating  fishes  and 
other  predators,  the  larvae  pro- 
gressed through  four  stages  and 
became  pupae.  This  aquatic  form 
of  the  mosquito  lasted  from  five 
to  ten  days  depending  on  the 
water  temperature.  This  then 
was  the  place  to  rightfully  attack 
the  mosquito — right  at  his  birth- 
place! 

Larvicides  were  not  the  con- 
trol answer  for  the  entire  coastal 
areas  because  this  mosquito-pro- 
duction belt  extended  from  Cur- 
rituck County  on  the  Virginia 
border  to  Brunswick  County  on 
the  South  Carolina  line.  The  very 
extensiveness  of  this  belt  would 


involve  prohibitive  costs  except 
in  small  local  areas  near  popula- 
tion centers.  Then  too,  control 
was  not  necessary  in  all  types  of 
salt  marshes,  but  pre-determina- 
tion  of  control  and  non-control 
areas  would  be  as  expensvie  as 
the  control  itself. 

It  was  learned  that  properly 
spaced  and  interlaced  ditches  in 
a  marsh  would  effectively  re- 
move these  rearing-puddles,  us- 
ually within  the  required  five  to 
ten  days.  Pamlico  County,  under 
the  direction  of  Sanitarian 
Charles  J.  McCotter,  purchased  a 
dragline  and  began  North  Caro- 
lina's first  extensive  marsh  ditch- 
ing program. 

At  first  this  program's  results 
were  not  clearly  evident.  As  the 
drained  acreage  increased  how- 
ever and  as  another  dragline  was 
put    into    operation,  Pamlico 


This  is  the  White  Oak  River  waterfowl  impoundment  near 
Stella  in  Onslow  County.  Note  the  many  drainage  ditches 
which  were  discontinued  in  favor  of  impoundment  in  center. 
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County  residents  became  aware 
of  most  welcomed  results.  A 
third  dragline  was  purchased  by 
Pamlico  County.  County  Health 
Departments  in  Onslow  and  Car- 
teret counties,  upon  hearing  and 
studying  these  reports,  purchas- 
ed draglines  and  began  marsh- 
ditching  programs  also. 

About  this  time,  we  in  wild- 
life became  a  little  concerned 
with  the  marsh  drainage  pro- 
gram. While  we  were  glad  that 
the  wholesale  use  of  dangerous 
insecticidal  chemicals  was  being 
discouraged,  we  were  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  upsetting 
nature's  wildlife  resources  in  the 
marshlands.  For  example,  we 
knew  that  these  salt  marshes  in 
their  natural  state  are  the  nurs- 
ery grounds  for  literally  tons  of 
minute  food  organisms  which  are 
essential  for  the  well  being  of 
wildlife,  fish  and  shellfish. 

We  were  not  sure  whether 
widespread  ditching  would  dis- 
rupt this  delicate  balance  and 
thereby  affect  a  certain  com- 
munity of  wildlife — be  it  a  game 
species  or  some  other  forms  of 
wildlife.  We  were  familiar  with 
the  ever-increasing  decline  of  na- 
tural salt  marshes  up  and  down 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast  and  its 


effect  on  certain  species  of  wild- 
life. We  knew  of  cases  in  north- 
ern coastal  salt  marshes  where 
mosquito  ditches  lowered  water 
tables  so  severely  in  some  marsh- 
es that  nearly  all  of  the  marsh 
vegetation  was  eliminated  and 
replaced  by  higher-land  plants. 
Of  course  with  this  ecological 
change  in  plant  composition, 
there  was  an  accompanying 
change  in  animal  life,  often  to 
the  detriment  of  preferred  spe- 
cies. We  knew  of  a  few  cases  in 
North  Carolina  where  the  ditches 
drained  marsh  potholes  to  the 
point  where  submerged  duck 
foods  were  eliminated  and  duck 
usage  declined. 

We  want  to  point  out  that  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resourc- 
es Commission  is  not  against 
mosquito  control.  We  are  not 
putting  wildlife  over  man's  com- 
fort. We  are  merely  concerned 
over  any  large  scale  destruction 
of  habitat  which  may  possibly 
affect  environments  necessary 
for  the  sustaining  of  wildlife  spe- 
cies. We  are  dedicated  to  the  "us- 
ers" of  wildlife  as  well  as  to  the 
wildlife  itself. 

Due  to  the  broad-mindedness 
of  North  Carolina's  mosquito- 
control  officials  on  both  the  state 


and  county  levels,  we  have  been 
able  to  preserve  and  enhance  a 
portion  of  our  salt  marshes  for 
wetland-using  wildlife.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  con- 
struction of  salt  marsh  impound- 
ments. In  1962,  the  first  of  four 
such  impoundments  was  com- 
pleted in  Pamlico  County.  Here 
a  35-acre  pilot  project  was  estab- 
lished. Since  then  1200  addition- 
al acres  of  impoundments  have 
been  constructed  on  Commission 
lands  for  the  public  use  and  2000 
acres  have  been  constructed  on 
private  land. 

While  the  costs  of  impounding 
are  approximately  o  n  e-t  h  i  r  d 
higher  than  ditching,  the  benefits 
are  many  times  greater.  The  re- 
sults of  ditching  are  primarily 
for  salt  marsh  mosquito  control. 
Impoundment  results  have  in- 
cluded a  number  of  planned  and 
unforeseen  benefits.  These  in- 
clude the  following: 

Mosquito  Control  —  Post  -  im- 
poundment tests  for  salt  marsh 
mosquito  larvae  show  a  100  per- 
cent control  after  initial  flooding. 
By  holding  constant  water  levels 
throughout  the  year  in  a  salt 
marsh  impoundment,  the  egg- 
laying  sites  for  adult  mosquitoes 
are  for  the  most  part  eliminated. 
Permanent  water  levels  sustain 
a  mosquito-eating  fish  population 
to  afford  further  control. 

Waterfowl  Use — Pre-  and  post- 
impoundment  inspections  show 
that  good  waterfowl  habitat  has 
been  increased  from  less  than 
five  acres  to  over  1200  acres  in 
connection  with  the  impound- 
ment on  state-owned  lands.  By 
providing  year  around  food,  wa- 
ter and  cover,  waterfowl  use  has 
included  over  18  species  of 
ducks,  Canada  and  snow  geese, 
whistling  swans,  coots  and  mer- 
gansers. These  include  overwin- 
tering, migratory  and  nesting 
populations.  Duck  species  ob- 
served nesting  in  the  impound- 
ments include  black  ducks,  wood 
ducks,  blue-winged  teals,  ruddy 
ducks  and  gadwalls.  Over  85 
known  broods  have  been  observ- 
ed on  the  1235  acres  of  impound- 
ed salt  marshes  since  1062.  Up 
to  6000  waterfowl  have  been  ob- 
served on  the  impoundments  in 
a  single  census. 


This  is  a  "hub"  area  of  the  Pamlico  Point  waterfowl  impound- 
ment showing  the  pump  houses,  dikes,  and  water  level  control 
gates.  Impoundments  of  this  type  offer  multiple  use. 
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Although  the  impoundments  are  not  managed  specifically  for 
furbearers,  marsh  and  water  mammals  such  as  this  mink,  are 
harvested  regularly  as  an  added  bonus. 


Waterfowl  Hunting — Last  season 
in  the  four  Commission  salt 
marsh  impoundments,  approxi- 
mately 1200  ducks,  coots  and 
geese  were  harvested  in  600  hun- 
ter-days of  use.  Since  1962  about 
2000  waterfowl  have  been  bagged 
in  1200  hunter-days.  Prior  to  im- 
pounding, very  little  hunting  oc- 
curred due  to  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  few  natural  pot-holes. 

Other  Wildlife  Use — Since  im- 
pounding, several  groups  of  bird 
watchers  and  other  interested 
persons  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  aesthetic  values  offered.  Oth- 
er game  species  which  have  be- 
come users  include  Wilson's 
snipe,  gallinules,  Virginia  clap- 
per and  sora  rails,  and  mourning 
doves  on  the  dikes.  Other  species 
of  birds,  although  not  game  spe- 
cies, are  present  in  abundance  at 
times  and  include  willets,  great 
and  little  blue  herons,  Louisiana 
and  little  green  herons,  Ameri- 
can and  snowy  egrets,  yellow- 
legs,  several  species  of  sandpip- 
ers, American  and  least  bitterns, 
grebes,  gulls,  terns,  glossy  ibises 
and  various  hawks.  Nesting  spe- 
cies observed  include  least  bit- 
terns, three  species  of  rails, 
grebes,  gallinules  and  terns. 
Furbearer  Trapping — A  few  of 
the  major  unforeseen  users  of 
the  salt  marsh  impoundments 
have  been  otters,  mink,  muskrats, 
and  raccoons.  In  addition  bobcat 
and  fox  sign  has  been  observed. 
As  a  result  trapping  has  been  en- 
couraged and  proven  beneficial 
to  some  persons.  Annually,  the 
catch  on  one  impoundment  has 
exceeded  100  muskrats,  10  otters, 
30  mink  and  a  few  raccoons.  In 
another  area,  over  200  muskrats 
were  caught  in  a  single  season 
in  addition  to  six  otters,  25  mink, 
and  25  raccoons. 

Fishing — Another  unplanned  be- 
nefit occuring  in  the  salt  marsh 
impoundments  has  been  fishing. 
One  area  has  had  fair  pumpkin- 
seed  fishing  for  five  years  under 
consistant  pressure.  This  same 
impoundment  also  has  some  sur- 
prising bass  fishing  at  times  and 
yielded  a  five  pounder  in  1966. 
Another  area  has  a  very  high 
population  of  one-  to  two-pound 
mullets,  has  had  spots  in  the  past 
and  this  year  offered  excellent 


pumpkinseed  fishing,  some  up  to 
eight  and  one-half  inches  in 
length.  It  was  estimated  that 
over  500  man-days  were  spent 
fishing  on  this  area  during 
March  and  April,  1967.  All  the 
impoundments  have  high  mullet 
and  catfish  populations  and  are 
stocked  annually  with  large- 
mouth  bass  fingerlings. 
Crabbing — For  an  unexplained 
reason,  hundreds  of  blue  crabs 
have  been  observed  in  all  the 
impoundments.  Visitors  to  the 
areas  have  taken  bushels  of  these 
home.  The  crabs  are  abundant 
impoundment-users  during  the 
first  few  years  but  evidently  do 
not  reproduce  inside  the  im- 
poundment and  become  less  com- 
mon in  later  years.  Occasionally, 
one  is  still  seen  in  the  older  im- 
poundments. 

Frogging — Reports  from  one  of 
the  older  impoundments  indicate 
that  eventually  they  may  turn 
into  bullfrog  harvest  areas. 
While  this  is  not  a  dominant 
sport  in  North  Carolina  wildlife 
circles,  participants  of  this  sport 
rarely  tell  their  "trade"  secrets. 
Whether  fly-fishing,  gigging  or 
shooting  for  bullfrogs,  the  sport 
is  enioyable,  the  eating  delicious. 
Firebreaks  —  There  has  been 
some  complaint  that  a  network 
of  ditches  through  a  marsh  does 
limit  access  to  all  portions  of  that 
marsh.  The  ditches,  usually  six 
to  nine  feet  in  width  and  three 
feet  deep  do  prevent  free  marsh 
travel  without  the  use  of  bridges. 
This  could  be  extremely  critical 
in  fire  fighting.  On  the  other 
hand  the  strategic  placement  of 
permanent  water  impoundments 
does  reduce  the  chance  of  fire  en- 
croachment while  at  the  same 


time  permitting  increased  access 
by  dike  travel. 

We  have  attempted  to  list  here 
some  additional  benefits  of  long- 
term  permanent  mosquito  con- 
trol through  the  use  of  impound- 
ments. We  feel  that  these  areas 
more  than  pay  their  way  by  furn- 
ishing not  only  mosquito  control 
and  improved  wildlife  habitat 
but  by  providing  both  local  and 
migrant  sportsmen  places  to 
hunt,  fish,  trap,  frog,  crab  and 
observe  wildlife  in  near-natural 
conditions.  There  may  be  a  day 
fast  approaching  when  we  wish 
we  could  have  retained  more  of 
nature  in  her  natural  condition 
rather  than  to  let  her  be  ravaged 
by  man.  Thanks  to  some  far- 
sighted  mosquito-control  work- 
ers in  North  Carolina,  at  least 
part  of  this  loss  is  being  replaced 
in  coastal  areas. 

There  is  now  reason  to  believe 
that  this  same  mosquito  control 
technique  may  be  possible  in  in- 
land freshwater  swamps.  While 
we  will  be  fighting  a  completely 
different  group  of  mosquitoes,  in- 
cluding some  capable  of  carrying 
malaria,  new  research  in  this  di- 
rection is  now  being  started  with 
representatives  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  After  ex- 
tensive experimentation,  we 
hope  to  gain  the  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  offset  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  wetlands  losses  we  are 
currently  experiencing  through- 
out the  state  in  swamp  and  bot- 
tomland drainage  projects.  Per- 
haps here  too  we  can,  with  a  lit- 
tle foresight,  provide  for  one  or 
more  resources  while  at  the  same 
time  working  toward  the  control 
of  a  common  enemy  of  man.  ± 
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Waterfowl  Hunting  Begins  November  6 

At  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  on  November  6  Tarheel  waterfowl  hunting 
begins  with  the  opening  of  the  goose  season,  with  the  exception  of  Currituck 
Sound  where  it  opens  with  the  duck  season.  Duck  hunting  will  begin  the  same 
hour  on  November  18.  Goose  hunting  ends  January  13,  duck  hunting  January  6. 
General  outlook  for  waterfowl  hunting  is  not  encouraging,  and  results  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Complete  federal  waterfowl  hunting 
regulations  may  be  obtained  at  local  post  offices  with  the  purchase  of  duck 
stamps. 


Don't  Overlook  Snipe ,  Woodcock  Hunt ing 

Although  a  few  hunters  specialize  in  them,  woodcock  and  Wilson's  snipe 
offer  an  important  source  of  sport  and  delicious  eating.  Woodcock  may  be  taken 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  November  18  through  January  20,  with 
five  birds  allowed  daily,  ten  in  possession.  Snipe  hunting  will  have  the  same 
shooting  hours  from  November  18  through  January  6,  with  an  allowable  daily  bag 
of  eight,  possession  limit  of  16. 


Quail.  Rabbit ,  Turkey  Seasons  Set  for  November  18 

When  the  rabbit,  quail  and  wild  turkey  seasons  open  November  18,  hunting 
will  be  legal  in  most  localities  for  all  Tarheel  game  species  except  doves. 
The  second  segment  of  a  split  dove  season  opens  December  11  and  lasts  through 
January  13.  Quail  and  rabbits  are  expected  to  be  generally  in  good  supply,  with 
wild  turkeys  generally  scarce.  In  and  west  of  Stokes,  Forsyth,  Davidson, 
Rowan,  Iredell,  Lincoln,  and  Gaston  counties,  and  in  Anson,  Beaufort, 
Carteret,  and  Pitt  counties  there  will  be  no  open  season  on  turkeys. 


Christmas  Gift  Reminder 

Inserted  in  this  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  is  a  convenient  form 
for  ordering  Christmas  gift  subscriptions.  A  20  percent  discount  will  be 
allowed  on  orders  of  25  or  more  subscriptions.  Homesick  G.I.'s  overseas 
particularly  enjoy  getting  WILDLIFE. 
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I  HE  World  of  boating  is  one 
of  fun,  work,  accidents,  reams  of 
information,  boat  payments, 
friends,  and  well,  you  name  it. 
It  is  from  that  world  that  we 
often  accumulate  and  pass  along 
to  you  incidental  information. 
We  hope  it  is  of  interest.  So  it  is 
with  this  month's  Skipper.  If 
there  is  different  or  additional 
information  that  you  would  like 
to  see,  please  pass  along  to  us 
your  nautical  message. 

Many  is  the  hour  that  is  spent 
in  thinking  up  names  for  new 
boats.  Most  of  the  small  boats 
that  we  see  are  named  for  the 
fun  of  it  all.  However,  for  larger 
craft  there  are  certain  require- 
ments concerning  names,  place- 
ment, etc.  This  is  true  if  the  boat 
is  used  on  water  under  Federal 
jurisdiction;  that  is,  water  patrol- 
led by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

Title  19  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, gives  the  following  re- 
quirements for  display  of  name 
and  hailing  port  on  documented 
vessels,  (a  boat  has  to  be  over 
five  net  tons,  etc.,  to  be  docu- 
mented). The  name  of  a  docu- 
mented vessel,  except  document- 
ed yachts,  (vessels  used  strictly 
for  pleasure),  shall  be  marked  in 
full  upon  each  bow  and  upon  the 
stern,  and  the  hailing  port  shall 
also  be  marked  in  full  upon  the 
stern. 

These  names  shall  be  painted, 
carved,  or  gilded  in  Roman  let- 
ters in  a  light  color  on  a  dark 
ground  or  in  a  dark  color  on  a 
light  ground,  and  shall  be  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  letters  shall 
not  be  less  than  four  inches 
high. 

Every  documented  yacht  shall 
have  its  name  and  hailing  port 
placed  on  some  conspicuous  part 
of  its  hull.  Note  that  a  document- 
ed yacht  is  not  required  to  have 
its  name  displayed  upon  each 


bow  and  upon  the  stern.  The  re- 
quirement is  that  the  name  be 
displayed  on  some  conspicu- 
ous part. 

New  Small  Craft  Distress  Signals 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  has  an- 
nounced the  recognition  of  two 
new  small  craft  distress  signals. 

The  first  of  the  new  signals  is 
a  simple  orange-red  flag  of  any 
size,  that  would  be  waved  from 
side  to  side  to  indicate  to  persons 
on  other  craft,  ashore,  or  in  the 
air,  that  the  signaling  boat  is  in 
need  of  assistance. 

The  second  signal  now  recog- 
nized by  the  Coast  Guard  is 
known  as  the  "Canadian  Surface- 
to-Air  Signal."  The  signal  as  used 
by  Canadian  vessels  for  several 
years,  consists  of  a  72  inch  by  45 
inch  fluorescent  orange-red  panel 
cloth  bearing  an  18  inch  black 
square  and  an  18  inch  black 
circle,  18  inches  apart  on  major 


axis  of  the  flag.  The  second  sig- 
nal is  tied  across  a  hatch  or  cabin 
top  and  is  readily  observed  from 
passing  aircraft. 

Keep  It  Cool 

In  preparing  to  put  the  boat 
battery  away  for  the  winter, 
have  it  fully  charged  at  your 
dealer  or  service  station  and  then 
store  it  in  a  cool  or  cold  place. 
Low  temperature  will  retard  the 
chemical  action  that  is  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  battery 
whether  it  is  in  use  or  not. 

Actually,  the  lower  the  storage 
temperature,  the  better  it  is  for 
the  battery. 

Use  Boat  Logbook 

Keep  a  record  of  your  family 
boating  adventures.  An  inexpen- 
sive logbook  is  a  real  aid  when 
planning  future  outings,  as  well 
as  a  storehouse  of  pleasant  me- 
mories. 


PHOTO  BY  JOHN  KNIGHT 


A  picture  worth  a  thousand  words:  small  boats  (even  fiber- 
glass) do  burn.  Here,  then,  is  a  good  reason  to  carry  some  form 
of  fire  extinguisher,  even  on  the  smallest  of  craft. 


Of  course,  form-fitted  canvas  covers  are 
best  and  a  shelter  even  better  for  boat 
protection,  but  heavy-duty  plastic  yard- 
age (6  mil  or  more),  pressure- sensitive 
grommeted  tie-downs,  heavy  cord  and  a 
couple  of  fir  slats  (oak  is  better)  offers 
fairly  inexpensive  protection.  Cover  for 
the  rig  pictured  at  left  cost  about  $5.00. 
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Shown  above  is  the  emergency  telephone  system  on  the  outer  banks  which  ties  in 
directly  with  the  Fort  Macon  Coast  Guard  Station.  It  has  been  said  that  stranded 
individuals  have  unknowingly  passed  these  by,  unaware  of  their  existence.  Below, 
T.  S.  Withers,  Commander  of  the  Kinston  Power  Squadron  checks  out  one  of  these 
phones  as  Gene  Casey  takes  a  bearing.  The  efforts  of  such  squadrons  make  charting 
of  phones  possible. 
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Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Travel  Promotion  Division. 

Tm  by  Joel  Arrington 

HE  wind  was  balmy  from  the  southwest  when 
Tom  Jackson  and  I  put  the  boat  over  at  the  access 
area  late  that  August  afternoon.  Rounding  Long 
Point  and  turning  north  up  East  Lake,  we  got  into 
the  lee,  and  it  was  a  smooth  ride  to  the  "Haulover." 

I  remember  thinking  how  pleasant  the  warm  air 
would  be  that  night,  but  regretted  a  little  that  we 
would  be  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  The  prospect 
was  exciting  that  the  little  remaining  wind  would 
lay  out  as  the  tide  changed  at  dusk. 

We  anchored  our  aluminum  boat  in  the  narrow 
channel  between  Durant  Island  and  a  peninsula  of 
land  extending  into  Albemarle  Sound  northeast  of 
Manns  Harbor.  A  sandy  shoal  inches  below  the 
surface  long  ago  gave  Haulover  Point  its  name. 
Shifting  winds  are  ever  changing  the  shape,  size, 
and  position  of  the  shoal. 

We  knew,  however,  that  several  days  of  wind 
from  the  western  quarter  must  have  formed  the 
sandy  point  into  a  tongue  licking  out  into  the 
deeper  water  of  the  channel.  With  the  wind  calm 
and  the  tide  flooding,  school  stripers  probably 
would  be  feeding  on  baitfish  in  the  shallow  water. 

*^OM  tied  on  a  plastic  minnow,  a  lure  in  which  he 
has  great  faith  for  all  surface-feeding  species.  I 
selected  a  small  Hopkins  with  a  single  hook  dressed 
in  yellow  feathers.  Our  first  two  dozen  casts  pro- 
duced nothing,  but  suddenly  the  wind  died  to  a 
soft  whisper  and  the  boat  drifted  back  on  its 
anchor  line  as  the  tide  went  slack,  then  began  to 
flood. 

The  sun  dipped  rapidly  behind  an  aging  cypress, 
and  behind  us  an  osprey  wheeled  lazily  and  drop- 
ped into  its  nest.  The  dusk  was  still  and  silent. 
Then,  as  if  on  signal,  a  dozen  fish  slapped  the  sur- 
face, sending  geysers  against  the  sunset.  The  feed- 
ing stripers  were  just  in  casting  distance  of  the 
bullet-like  Hopkins,  and  it  was  among  them  im- 
mediately. Two  cranks  of  the  reel  produced  a  savage 
strike.  The  fish  swirled  desperately  and  lunged  for 
the  deep  water  of  the  sound.  For  a  one-pounder  it 
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gave  a  good  account  of  itself  before  finally  admit- 
ting defeat. 

I  knew  that  as  night  came  on  the  large  stripers 
would  come  in  to  feed.  We  didn't  have  long  to  wait. 
Tom's  bellow  proclaimed  the  night's  second  strike. 
Before  he  could  bring  the  fish  to  net,  I  had  another 
one  on,  this  one  a  better  example  than  the  first. 

Switching  to  a  plastic  shallow-running  minnow 
to  match  Tom's,  I  soon  had  three  more  two-pound- 
ers on  the  string.  Tom  did  better  with  four,  one 
going  over  three  pounds.  For  nearly  an  hour  the 
action  was  frantic  and  fast.  Then,  unexplainably, 
the  wind  freshened,  the  water  began  to  ripple,  the 
fish  stopped  biting.  It  was  dark  now.  I  remember 
wishing  again  that  the  moon  had  been  full.  But 
with  the  14  good  stripers  tugging  at  the  string 
clips,  I  was  content. 

P 

*  LUGGING  for  stripers  with  light  tackle  in  shal- 
low water  is  not  common  in  North  Carolina. 
Charter  boats  out  of  Wanchese  and  Manns  Harbor 
troll  bucktail  jigs  in  Albemarle  and  Croatan  sounds, 
sometimes  in  combination  with  a  spoon  on  a  double 
rig.  Cut  bait  is  popular  in  the  mouths  of  the  Per- 
quimans and  Pasquotank  rivers  and  on  the  stretch 
of  spawning  water  in  the  Roanoke  River  between 
Weldon  and  Halifax.  In  Albemarle  Sound  fisher- 
men speed  to  schooling  "rock,"  as  stripers  are 
sometimes  called,  and  jig  the  bottom  with  Hopkins 
lures. 

It  is  unfortunate,  for  several  reasons,  that  Tar- 
heel anglers  do  not  apply  largemouth  fishing  tech- 
niques to  bay  stripers.  In  the  Albemarle-Croatan 
sound  area,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
estuarine  habitat  which  supports  striped  bass. 
Thousands  of  freshwater  fishermen  in  our  own 
state,  and  many  thousands  more  elsewhere,  have 
boats,  tackle  and  the  casting  skill  required  for  fish- 
ing shallow-water  stripers.  These  waters  are  within 
a  day's  drive  of  the  major  population  centers  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  North  of  our  state  line,  the 
striped  bass  is  hands  down  the  most  popular  sport 


Boats  may  be  launched  in  East  Lake  at  the  public 
boat  access  area  near  Mashoes. 
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fish  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Some  of  the  same  anglers 
who  pursue  stripers  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Henry 
would  migrate  to  Albemarle  Sound. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  that  North  Carolina 
possesses  a  tremendously  valuable,  but  as  yet  un- 
tapped striper  sport  fishery  in  her  coastal  waters. 
The  potential  for  large  amounts  of  revenue  coming 
from  this  fishery,  if  it  were  developed,  is  great.  The 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  estimates 
its  state's  sport  fishery  for  stripers  is  valued  at 
about  $18  million  per  year  (based  on  an  average 
expenditure  of  $9  per  angler-day).  That  state, 
which  prohibits  commercial  striper  fishing,  aver- 
ages about  2  million  fish  caught  per  year. 

Dr.  William  Hassler  of  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  studying  stripers  in  the  Roanoke 
River  and  Albemarle  Sound  for  10  years.  He  esti- 
mates our  annual  hook-and-line  catch  at  200,000 
to  300,000  fish.  The  sport  and  food  catches  in  North 
Carolina  add  up  to  about  all  the  pressure  the  fish- 
ery can  take,  according  to  Dr.  Hassler.  However,  as 
more  fish  are  taken  by  sport  fishermen,  fewer  will 
be  taken  by  commercial  fishermen,  and  the  margin- 
al operators  will  not  find  it  profitable  to  continue 
netting. 

A  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice states  that  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Albemarle 
Sound  are  the  areas  of  greatest  striper  abundance. 
In  these  water  bodies,  the  commercial  harvest  near- 
ly equals  the  sport  fishery  catch.  Fortunately,  the 
abundance  of  fish  in  recent  years  has  supported 
large  sport  and  food  catches. 

There  is  no  month  of  the  year  when  striped 
bass  cannot  be  caught  somewhere  in  the  State. 
Winter  months,  however,  are  most  productive. 
During  June,  July,  and  August,  strings  are  likely 
to  be  short  and  the  fish  small.  November  and 
December  are  the  best  months  for  numbers  and  size 
of  fish  in  the  bays.  I  have  caught  stripers  in  East 
Lake  in  December  after  a  day  of  duck  hunting  in 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore.  Dr.  Hassler 


estimates  that  approximately  20,000  fish  were 
taken  from  East  Lake  in  December,  1906,  and 
January,  1967.  When  insulated  underwear  is 
necessary,  striper  fishing  is  likely  to  be  good. 

In  general,  the  striped  bass  is  a  large  fish,  a 
strong  swimmer,  a  voracious  feeder,  and  it  grows 
rapidly.  When  schools  can  be  found,  they  will  take 
practically  any  lure.  Metal,  wood,  plastic,  and 
feather  foolers  have  all  taken  their  share  of  strip- 
ers. 

Few  species  are  more  highly  migratory  than 
the  striped  bass.  It  can  move  from  fresh  to  salt 
water  with  ease,  and  does  so  readily.  In  the  Roa- 
oke  River  it  ascends  more  than  125  miles  above 
Albemarle  Sound  to  its  spawning  area.  In  large 
or  small  schools,  it  moves  in  complex  migratory 
patterns  throughout  its  natural  range  (from  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  St.  Johns  River  and 
in  streams  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  western 
Florida  to  Louisiana).  Some  segments  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  populations  move  northward  in  late 
winter  from  Albemarle  Sound  to  New  England 
waters  and  return  in  autumn.  Tagging  studies  are 
underway,  but  at  present  their  scale  is  not  up  to 
the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  the  migration 
problem. 

Scientists  have  thought  for  years  that  our  large 
bass  remain  in  the  sounds  during  the  winter.  Dr. 
Hassler,  however,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
large  fish  go  out  of  the  sounds.  If  he  is  right,  most 
of  the  bass  exit  through  Oregon  and  Hatteras  in- 
lets, creating  periodical  concentration  spots  for 
large  stripers. 

Big  bass  in  considerable  numbers  have  been 
taken  from  the  surf  between  New  Jersey  and  Cape 
Cod.  A  significant  few  are  caught  by  surf  men  out- 
side this  primary  area.  North  Carolina's  record 
hook-and-line  striper  was  taken  by  Raymond  Bas- 
nett  from  the  surf  at  Hatteras  Island  on  December 
3,  1905.  It  weighed  53V£  pounds.  Commercial  fisher- 
men working  the  waters  off  the  Outer  Banks  in 
winter  regularly  take  thousands  of  pounds  of 
stripers,  many  weighing  between  50  and  60  pounds. 


The  East  Lake  shoreline  offers  cover  for  stripers  and 
largemouth  bass.  Wading  may  be  rough. 


Two  at  a  time  is  unusual,  even  with  school  stripers. 
These  hit  in  East  Lake. 
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TOM  JACKSON 

Joel  Arlington  hefts  a  stringer  of  stripers  caught  at  night 
with  light  spinning  tackle.  Action  was  fast. 


Why  more  fish  are  not  caught  from  North  Caro- 
lina's surf  is  something  of  a  mystery.  My  best 
guess  is  that  too  few  anglers  have  lures  in  the 
breakers  when  these  large  fish  are  sallying  up 
and  down  the  beaches.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
our  stripers  only  occasionally  come  into  the  surf, 
preferring  to  lie  just  beyond  the  bars. 

East  Lake  is  one  of  the  many  bays  in  the  State 
where  fresh  water  casting  or  spinning  tackle  may 
be  productively  used.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission Boating  Access  Area  near  Mashoes  is 
handy  to  the  lake.  Boats  and  motors  may  be  rented 
in  nearby  Manns  Harbor,  then  trailered  to  the  ac- 
cess area.  A  campground  on  Spencer  Creek  is 
available  in  Manns  Harbor  for  a  reasonable  daily 
fee. 

Stanford  White,  at  his  store  in  Manns  Harbor, 
will  give  fishermen  a  map  of  the  lake  and  advice 
on  how  to  fish  it.  White,  who  served  several  years 
as  a  wildlife  protector  in  Dare  County,  knows  East 
Lake  and  nearby  South  Lake  as  well  as  most  men 
know  their  back  yard.  During  the  spring  and  fall 
months,  largemouth  bass  fishing  here  rates  favor- 
ably with  any  in  the  State.  Fishing  for  stripers 
around  marsh  points  frequently  rewards  the  ang- 
ler with  a  bonus  largemouth. 

Record  seekers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
relatively  small  bay  stripers.  To  top  the  world 
record,  an  angler  has  to  land  a  fish  of  over  73 


pounds.  Only  two  such  behemoths  have  been  land- 
ed by  hook  -  and  -  line  fishermen.  The  first  was 
caught  in  1913  by  Charles  Church  at  Cuttyhunk 
Island;  Massachusetts.  This  record  was  tied  on 
June  16,  1967,  by  Charles  E.  Cinto  near  the  site 
of  the  original  record. 

|f  I  were  assigned  the  task  of  catching  the  larg- 
est striper  possible  from  North  Carolina  waters,  I 
would  anchor,  on  winter  nights,  up-tide  from  the 
pilings  of  William  B.  Umstead  Bridge  crossing 
Croatan  Sound  and  put  a  plastic  or  rigged  eel  down 
near  the  bottom  and  near  the  pilings.  If  fish  were 
feeding  on  the  surface,  I  would  drift  a  slow- 
swimming  plug  down-tide  near  the  pilings,  being 
as  quiet  and  as  patient  as  possible.  My  gear  would 
be  a  stout  boat  rod,  a  reel  with  a  good  drag,  and 
50-pound  test  line  tipped  with  a  10-foot  steel  leader. 

My  second  choice  for  large  stripers  is  the  water 
off  the  Outer  Banks  between  Nags  Head  and 
Cape  Hatteras  in  February  and  March.  I  would 
get  just  outside  the  bars  and  look  for  birds  work- 
ing over  a  school  of  bass.  Finding  them,  I  would 
cast  a  12-inch  plastic  eel  into  the  school.  My 
tackle  probably  would  be  a  heavy  spinning  rod  and 
salt  water  reel  with  200  or  more  yards  of  25-pound 
test  monofiliment  tipped  with  a  short  section  of 
wire  leader. 

The  weight  of  most  bass  caught  by  sport  fisher- 
men varies  from  one  to  10  pounds.  Individuals 
up  to  25  pounds  are  not  rare.  In  1891,  a  commer- 
cial fisherman  at  Edenton  netted  a  striper  that 
scaled  at  125  pounds  and  is  the  largest  on  record. 

Personally,  I  prefer  the  fast  action  of  bay  fish- 
ing. I'll  leave  the  records  to  those  dedicated  ang- 
lers who  have  the  patience  to  sit  in  a  boat  all  night 
for  a  single  fish. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  State,  striper  fishing  is 
growing  in  popularity.  The  Elizabeth  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  capitalizes  on  that  popularity  by 
sponsoring  an  annual  Rock  Fish  Rodeo  in  No- 
vember. An  open  tournament,  any  team  or  in- 
dividual may  participate.  Most  of  the  action  takes 
place  in  the  Pasquotank  River  and  adjoining  areas 
of  Albemarle  Sound. 

As  the  quality  of  North  Carolina's  striper  fishing 
becomes  more  widely  known,  other  communities 
might  well  consider  Elizabeth  City's  lead.  Edenton, 
Plymouth,  and  Dare  County,  as  well  as  other  areas, 
may  expect  increasing  demand  for  guide  service, 
meals  and  lodging  for  fishermen.  The  fishery,  de- 
veloped to  even  a  fraction  of  its  potential,  could 
extend  the  tourist  season  in  these  coastal  and  near- 
coastal  areas  and  provide  needed  off-season  in- 
come. 

One  early  historian  described  striped  bass  as 
the  "boldest,  bravest,  strongest,  and  most  active 
fish  that  visited  tidal  water  and  bays  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard."  This  may  or  may  not  be  scien- 
tifically accurate,  but  it  does  reflect  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  stripers  are  held  by  anglers.  Coastal 
North  Carolina  is  fortunate  to  count  the  striper 
among  its  bountiful  natural  resources.  ^ 
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NOTICE 


o  Waterfowl  Hunters 


FEDERAL  LAW 


PORTIONS  OF  PEE  DEE  RIVER  CLOSED  BY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  (SPECIAL) 

Certain  portions  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  have  been 
designated  by  Federal  law  as  closed  and  the  pur- 
suing, hunting,  taking,  capturing,  or  killing  of  mi- 
gratory birds  or  attempting  to  take,  capture,  or  kill 
migratory  birds  is  not  permitted,  that  land  and  wa- 
ter area  in  Richmond  and  Anson  Counties,  N.  C. 
within  the  Pee  Dee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

All  the  area  of  the  bed  of  the  Pee  Dee  River,  bank 
to  bank,  submerged  or  exposed  including  the  water 
thereof,  from  the  confluence  of  Pressley  Creek  and 
the  Pee  Dee  River  to  approximately  5  miles  down- 
stream to  the  confluence  of  Brown  Creek  and  the 
Pee  Dee  River.  Included  also  are  the  waters  sur- 
rounding Buzzard  Island  and  that  part  of  the  Pee 
Dee  River  on  the  northeast  side  of  Leak  Island  be- 
ginning approximately  one-fourth  mile  downstream 
from  the  head  of  Leak  Island  (at  the  head  of  a  small 
unnamed  island),  and  continuing  downstream  to  the 
main  channel  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  and  containing, 
in  all,  a  total  of  220  acres. 

The  order  for  the  closing  of  portions  of  the  Pee  Dee 
River  was  issued  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall,  September  16,  1967  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  order  was  in  accordance  with  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  as  amended. 
Secretary  Udall  stated  that  having  due  regard  to 
the  zones  of  temperature  and  to  the  distribution, 
abundance,  economic  value,  breeding  habits,  and 
times  and  lines  of  migratory  flight  of  migratory 
birds  included  in  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds,  concluded  August  16,  1916, 
and  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Mexican  States,  concluded  February  7, 
1936,  necessitated  this  protective  action.  In  accord- 
ance with  existing  law,  notice  of  intention  to  adopt 
this  regulation  dated  July  20,  1967,  was  published  in 
the  FEDERAL  REGISTER,  and  no  protests  or  sug- 
gested changes  having  been  received,  this  regulation 
became  effective  upon  publication  in  the  FEDERAL 
REGISTER. 
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More 


Photo  Feature 
by  John  R.  Parker,  Jr. 
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Three  plus  two  is  the  limit  on  scaup  in  certain  North 
Carolina  localities.  The  additional  two  birds  stretch  the 
pleasure  of  a  good  day  afield.  Left,  an  easterly  breeze  rises 
with  the  morning  sun  as  this  small  group  of  "bills"  looks 
over  the  decoys.  The  three  at  right  have  turned  toward 
the  spread  on  cupped  wings. 


A  single  lowers  its  landing  gear;  the  decoys  have  again  done 
their  duty.  It's  up  to  the  hunter  now. 


HE  scaups,  lesser  and  greater,  commonly  called 
bluebi  I  Is  or  blackheads,  while  not  as  palatable  as  a 
corn-fed  mallard,  offer  some  excellent  hunting.  And 
depending  on  the  individual  bird,  the  table  quality 
is  quite  acceptable. 

Like  many  other  forms  of  duck  hunting,  there  are 
days  when  the  only  duck  within  sight  is  a  straggler 
sleeping  in  the  decoys.  Often  he  is  left  to  his  sleeping 
as  this  is  really  not  the  action  that  the  hunter  is  seek- 
ing. Then  there  are  days  when  these  hasty  birds  pro- 
vide action  so  fast  that  the  limit  is  reached  far  too 
soon.  But  here  is  where  bluebill  hunting  offers  a  little 
more.  This  season  as  last,  one  can  take  five  blue- 
bills  daily  (two  in  addition  to  the  regular  duck  limit 
of  three)  on  certain  waters  of  the  state. 

We  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "abundant"  for  any 
species  but  in  the  coastal  part  of  the  state  the  scaup 
are  more  numerous  than  many  other  ducks  and 
somewhat  under  hunted.  Their  habits  of  roosting  on 
open  bodies  of  water,  even  in  the  ocean,  by  the 
thousands  make  a  large  percentage  of  the  flock  in- 
accessible. 


The  boundary  described  below  has  been  establish- 
ed to  protect  the  ring-necked  duck,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance, appears  identical  to  the  bluebill.  We  suggest 
you  study  these  species  to  avoid  taking,  in  bonus, 
the  ring-neck  or  for  that  matter,  others  such  as  a 
canvasback  hen  that  might  be  mistaken  for  the  blue- 
bill  hen. 

If  your  favorite  wood  duck  bottom  is  dry  this  sea- 
son, perhaps  due  to  a  drainage  project,  or  the  mal- 
lards bypassed  the  lake  in  your  area,  then  maybe  a 
trip  to  the  coast  for  a  try  at  Nyroca  marila  or  Nyroca 
affinis,  the  bluebi  lis  will  leave  pleasant  memories. 

Note:  A  bonus  daily  bag  limit  of  two  and  posses- 
sion limit  of  four  scaup  ducks  will  be  permitted  in 
addition  to  the  regular  bag  and  possession  limits  on 
ducks  in  coastal  waters  designated  as  commercial 
fishing  waters  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  17,  except 
that  this  bonus  will  not  be  allowed  in  Core  Sound 
between  Drum  Inlet  and  Harkers  Island,  in  Pamlico 
River  upstream  and  west  of  a  line  between  Pungo 
River  and  Goose  Creek,  and  in  Currituck  Sound  north 
of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  158. 
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Sometimes  they  fly  in  formation  (left)  and  pass  too 
far  out  for  a  shot.  This  flock  may  be  heading  for 
yesterday's  feeding-  grounds.  Then  they  may  come  in 
large  swarms  (above)  and  roar  into  your  decoys  with- 
out hesitation.  Pick  one  bird;  don't  shoot  the  flock. 
Taking  a  banded  bird  (right)  adds  to  the  hunt.  In- 
formtaion  returned  from  the  Migratory  Bird  Popula- 
tion Station  at  Laurel,  Maryland,  indicated  that  this 
bird  was  banded  in  Virginia,  March,  1963. 


Before  you  know  it,  there  are  birds  to  be  picked  up. 
It's  times  like  these  that  you  really  miss  that  old  re- 
triever that  was  by  your  side  for  so  many  seasons. 
Then  there  is  the  waiting  game  (right).  But  it's  time 
for  coffee  and  conversation  anyway. 


Proof  that  bluebills  offer  more.  The  author's  father  holds  our 
limit.  Ten  birds  by  10:00,  not  a  bad  day's  hunt.  So,  up  come  the 
decoys  (right)  with  the  day  still  young.  No  after-supper  picking 
of  ducks  tonight,  thanks  to  the  bluebills. 
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No  one  need  tell  the  average 
hunter  that  it  takes  a  bit  of  look- 
ing these  days  to  find  a  spot 
where  he  can  hunt  without  being 
a  member  of  a  costly  gun  club, 
or  without  paying  a  daily  fee. 
One  break  has  come  about  re- 
cently, however,  under  the  Crop- 
land Adjustment  Program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

Under  this  program,  the  farm- 
er who  places  cropland  under 
this  agreement,  is  paid  $3.00  per 
acre  per  year  for  the  land  so  des- 
ignated which  is  taken  out  of 
crop  production  and  used  as  "fal- 
low" land.  Often  the  entire  farm 
is  then  open  to  public  hunting 
for  the  current  season.  Sports- 
men with  limited  access  to  hunt- 
ing should  consult  their  local 
ASCS  Office  for  names  of  farm- 
ers who  permit  free  public  hunt- 
ing on  their  property. 

Where  To  Next? 

Dear  Sir: 

The  recent  decision  to  continue 
the  extended  season  on  the  black 
duck  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  for  this  year,  and  by 
implication  for  still  another  after 
that,  comes  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
one. A  brief  consideration  of  the 
number  of  votes  the  incumbent  party 
might  lose  if  the  late  season  were 
cancelled  easily  explains  the  decis- 
ion. Apparently  black  duck  popula- 
tions had  little  bearing  on  Interior's 
veto  of  the  biologists'  recommenda- 
tions. The  question  for  the  rest  of 
the  Atlantic  flyway  is — where  to 
next? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  serious 
question  has  been  raised  regarding 
Interior's  qualifications  to  control 
migratory  bird  hunting.  If  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  own  qualified 


and  experienced  biologists  are  ignor- 
ed, where  do  Gottshalk  and  Udall 
turn  for  advice  The  answer  is  fairly 
clear,  and  disturbing.  The  classical 
expression  is  "Politics  as  usual."  Un- 
fortunately, the  ducks  are  unlikely 
to  survive  petty  politics. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  that  Ducks 
Unlimited  and  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  were  the  likeliest 
source  of  help,  but  now  I'm  not  so 
sure.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  bring  the 
full  force  of  Congress  to  bear,  to 
reorganize  the  control  of  migratory 
birds.  These  birds  don't  belong  to 
Interior,  but  apparently  the  various 
Waterfowl  Councils  have  little  in- 
fluence and  less  authority  on  final 
decisions.  Personally,  I  have  begun 
to  wonder  if  another  conservation  fia- 


sco like  that  of  the  mid-fifties  is  at 
hand.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult 
to  accept  many  of  Interior's  decisions 
on  unrelated  conservation  issues,  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  black  ducks  is 
a  crowning  blow. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  present 
set-up,  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
create  a  National  Waterfowl  Coun- 
cil, made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  various  flyway  councils,  state 
wildlife  representatives,  and  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  who  would  present 
the  findings  of  its  field  studies,  and 
possibly  recommendations  for  the 
seasonal  dates  and  limits.  The  final 
decision  would  lie  with  flyway  com- 
mittees, subject  to  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  entire  council.  This  latter  vote 
would  compensate  for  the  cross-fly- 
way  patterns  of  migration  encount- 
ered and  also  help  avoid  decisions 
based  on  political  pressure,  rather 
than  biological  necessity.  As  a  final 
step,  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Audu- 
bon Society  might  be  given  non-vot- 
ing membership  in  the  Council. 
Doves  and  other  migratory  birds 
might  remain  under  Interior  for 
now. 

There  may  be  better  ways  to  con- 
trol the  situation.  Certainly  present 
conditions  are  not  tolerable. 

R.  Wharton  Gaul,  M.D. 

Charlotte 


NEW  T.V.  SERIES  AIRED.  Host,  John  R.  Parker,  Jr.  (r.),  and 
guest  Stuart  Critcher,  both  with  the  Wildlife  Commission,  dis- 
cuss a  clapper  rail  mount  on  the  set  of  the  new  television  series 
"Wildlife  in  North  Carolina."  The  thirteen-week  series  is  currently 
being  seen  over  N.  C.  State  University  Educational  Television  Net- 
work, and  two  commercial  stations,  WFMY-TV,  Greensboro,  and 
WNBT-TV,  New  Bern.  Watch  your  local  listings  for  exact  times. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


S.  M.  Armfield 


Wildlife  Patrolman  S.  M.  Arm- 
field  was  born  in  Marshville, 
North  Carolina  in  1908.  His.  par- 
ents were  Doctor  and  Mrs.  R. 
Armfield.  Mr.  Armfield  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Marshville  High  School 
and  Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Acad- 
emy. Prior  to  his  employment 
with  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Marshville  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

In  August,  19G2,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  Wildlife  Protector  of 
Union  County.  He  has  attended 
all  In-service  Training  Schools 
since  employment.  In  April  of 
1962,  he  was  promoted  to  Wild- 
life Patrolman. 

Mr.  Armfield  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  Beaver  Dam  Masonic 
Lodge  and  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Marshville.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Landy  Lee  of 
Sanford.  They  have  two  children. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  AUGUST,  1967 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  cheeked    21,637 

Total  prosecutions    483 

Total  convictions  474 
Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  0 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  7 
Total  cases  dismissed  ...  12 
Total  fines  collected  $1,032.30 
Total  costs  collected  $4,720.90 
BOATING 

Persons  checked    8,552 

Total  prosecutions    265 

Total  convictions    261 

Total  cases  not  guilty  2 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  1 
Total  cases  dismissed  ...  1 
Total  fines  collected  $  483.50 
Total  costs  collected  $2,497.65 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violation  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collect- 
ed are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
or  its  personnel. 


Fishing  Piers 

DEAR  SIRS: 

During  the  fourth  of  July  I  took 
a  trip  down  in  Dare  County  to  do  a 
little  fishing  and  looking  for  maybe 
a  better  fishing  spot  without  the  use 
of  a  boat. 

I'm  like  many,  many  more  people 
that  can't  fish  from  a  boat — such  as 
older  folks,  children,  cripples,  poor, 
and  those  who  are  afraid. 

I  came  by  the  fishing  pier  near 
Swanquarter  in  Rose  Bay.  (It  was 
built  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission a  few  years  ago.)  I  didn't 
count  the  number  (lots  of  children) 
of  people  that  were  fishing  on  the 
pier.  There  must  have  been  200  or 
more  at  one  time,  and  they  kept  on 
coming  and  going  all  day  as  I  visited 
it  twice  on  this  same  day. 

It  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
days — no  luck — the  fish  were  not  in. 
If  they  had  been  in,  there  would  not 
have  been  room  for  all  to  fish  for 
none  would  have  left  so  soon. 

Sure  would  be  nice  if  there  were 
more  of  those  piers  along  the  rivers 
and  bays  or  sounds. 

But  what  amazed  me  most  was 
that  I  went  to  the  boat  ramp  at  or 
near  Engelhard  in  Dare  County 
which  was  also  built  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  There  was  only  one  car 
and  boat  trailer  there.  On  my  way 
back  home  I  came  across  the  Tar 
River  near  Falkland;  there  was  a 
nice  boat  ramp  and  only  one  car  and 
boat  trailer.  This  was  also  built  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission — which  all 


are  fine  for  recreation — we  need  such 
places.  But  it  seems  that  people,  or 
most  people,  get  more  pleasure  fish- 
ing from  piers  than  boats.  I  am  sure 
if  there  were  a  few  river,  sound,  or 
bay  piers  many,  many  more  people 
would  use  them  even  if  they  had  to 
pay  a  permit  fee. 

PERRY  L.  LAMM, 

WILSON 

Dear  Mr.  Lamm: 

Your  letter  regarding  fishing 
piers  provided  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  is  appre- 
ciated. There  must  be  some  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  pier 
in  Rose  Bay  near  Swansboro. 
The  Commission  has  never  con- 
structed nor  operated  any  fishing 
piers,  and  has  no  plans  to  do  so 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
one  you  described  was  construct- 
ed by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Boating  access  areas,  which  in- 
clude launching  ramps  and  park- 
ing areas,  are  paid  for  by  money 
received  from  boat  registration 
and  license  fees.  These  are  open 
to  public  use  without  charge. 

Most  desirable  locations  for 
fishing  piers  would  be  in  com- 
mercial waters  where  sport  fish- 
ing licenses  are  not  required.  The 
only  source  of  money  to  build 
such  piers  would  be  charging  in- 
dividuals a  fee  for  fishing  on 


them.  Since  there  are  already  a 
number  of  privately-owned  piers 
in  existence,  construction  of  si- 
milar ones  by  the  State  would 
put  the  State  in  competition  with 
private  enterprise  —  a  practice 
which  has  never  had  public  ac- 
ceptance. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Rod  Amundson,  Chief 
Division  of  Education 


Mistaken  identity  very  likely  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  this  non-poisonous 
water  snake  and  her  unborn  family. 
These  snakes  are  effective  destroyers  of 
numerous  pests  around  water  ways,  and 
seldom  do  any  damage. 
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Between  the  ^iMc(c  Bookends 


Top  Flight:  Speed  Index  to  Water- 
fowl. 

112  pages.  More  than  260  full- 
color  paintings  of  waterfowl  and 
some  associated  birds.  Published 
by  Crown,  Ltd.,  330  North  Jeffer- 
son Street,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin; 1965.  Price  $4.95. 

Present-day  waterfowl  hunting 
requires  a  keener  proficiency  in 
identifying  various  kinds  of  birds 
than  ever  faced  by  the  hunters 
of  old.  No  longer  is  it  enough  for 
a  hunter  to  affirm  his  target  as 
some  kind  of  a  duck  before  at- 
tempting to  bag  it.  Today's  com- 
plex regulations,  brought  on  by 
the  necessity  to  place  gunning 
pressure  on  species  of  ducks  in 
best  supply  in  order  to  give  re- 
fuge to  those  that  aren't,  de- 
mands that  modern  hunters  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  birds  en- 
countered in  the  field  before  the 
trigger  is  pulled. 

Today's  bag  and  possession 
limits  for  waterfowl,  although 
they  may  vary  from  year  to  year, 
place  full  responsibility  upon  the 
hunter  to  tell  one  kind  of  bird 
from  another.  Surely,  not  all  of 
North  America's  62  species  of 
waterfowl  will  be  seen  by  any 
one  hunter  at  any  one  marsh;  the 
natural  range  and  distribution  of 
the  birds  take  care  of  that.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  gunner 
can  expect  to  see  several  species 
or  more  of  waterfowl  in  a  day, 
and  he  had  better  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  if  he 
hopes  to  get  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment from  his  sport. 


TOP  FLIGHT:  SPEED  IN- 
DEX TO  WATERFOWL  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  hunter,  the 
naturalist,  or  the  occasional  bird 
watcher  useful  tools  with  which 
to  identify  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
coots,  and  grebes  and  loons — 
birds  also  seen  in  watered  places. 
Full  color  paintings  depict  the 
birds  in  flight  and  on  the  water. 
Key  to  the  identification  system 
is  the  grouping  of  birds  by  domi- 
nant impressions  that  meet  the 
eye.  That  is,  "medium  black  and 
white,"  "m  e  d  i  u  m  gray  and 
brown,"  or  "medium  black,"  or 
one  other  of  the  combinations  of 
sizes  and  colors.  These  groupings 
are  quickly  located  by  the  color- 
tinted  edges  of  the  pages.  Each 
grouping  will  have  many  paint- 
ings of  the  birds,  both  in  flight 
and  on  the  water.  The  birds  are 
depicted  in  their  brightest  plum- 
age and  in  their  'eclipse'  and  less 
colorful  immature  plumages,  as 
well.  This  means  that  a  painting 
of  a  bird  may  appear  in  one  or 
more  sections  of  the  book,  de- 
pending on  its  actual  color  at  the 
time  of  the  year  it  is  observed. 
A  concluding  section  is  a  special 
cross  reference  index  listing 
birds  by  major  impressions,  such 
as  white  markings  on  head, 
white  rump  and  tail  patches, 
green  on  head,  and  other  major 
visual  impressions.  Listed  under 
these  headings,  with  page  refer- 
ences, are  the  species  of  birds 
likely  to  have  been  seen.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  check  them  out, 
one  by  one. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  practical 


and  useful  book.  It,  plus  a  copy 
of  the  current  year's  waterfowl 
hunting  regulations,  ought  to  be 
in  every  duck  blind. 


Helen  Hoover's,  "The  Gift  Of 
The  Deer,"  is  an  appropriate  gift 
for  anyone  this  Yuletide  season. 
The  author  and  her  artist  hus- 
band, Adrian,  left  successful 
careers  in  Chicago  to  return  to 
the  wilderness  of  northern  Min- 
nesota. Vacationing  during  sum- 
mers in  the  Superior  National 
Forest,  they  had  dreamed  of 
when  they  could  return  to  pur- 
sue their  hobbies  of  writing  and 
drawing. 

The  true  story  of  Peter  White- 
tail  who  on  Christmas  Day  stag- 
gered nearly  starved  and  blind 
in  one  eye  into  their  cabin  clear- 
ing tells  how  they  gained  his 
friendship  and  confidence,  the 
courtship  of  "Mama",  the  family 
they  raised,  their  grandchildren. 
But  all  isn't  peaceful,  for  like  all 
true  stories  there  is  the  touch  of 
excitement  and  tragedy  made  by 
the  different  personalities  of 
Peter's  family  over  the  years. 
This  is  a  simple  and-  warm  story 
of  Peter  and  his  forest  friends. 
His  generous  gift  to  the  Hoovers 
is  as  priceless  as  the  story  they 
bring  the  reader.  Published  for 
$5.95  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 


THE  Golden  Eagle  by  Robert  Murphy, 
illustrated  by  Jorn  Schoenherr  (Avon  pa- 
perback #S294,  606  cents),  is  a  novel 
about  one  of  America's  vanishing  spe- 
cies, the  golden  eagle.  This  dramatic 
and  adventurous  story  of  Kira,  a  magni- 
ficient  golden  eagle,  is  unusual  in  that 
it  frequently  leads  the  reader  to  identify 
with  the  eagle  rather  than  with  his  own 
species,  man. 

Rich  in  descriptive  passages  and  alive 
with  one  adventure  after  another,  The 
Golden  Eagle,  is  reminiscent  of  Walter 
Van  Tilburg  Clark's  outdoor  stories,  Rob- 
inson Jeffers'  poems  and  Aldo  Leopold's 
nature  journals.  Murphy  has  managed 
to  capture  a  little  of  the  flavor  of  each 
of  these  without  imitating  any  of  them. 
Kira's  story  is  a  fight  for  survival  against 
the  impartial  and  often  harsh  forces  of 
nature  and  against  the  ignorance  and 
cruelty  of  man.  As  an  animal  interacting 
with  her  environment,  Kira  is  well  equip- 
ped to  survive.  However,  she  is  not  so 
well  equipped  to  fight  against  the  hu- 
mans who  would  destroy  her  and  all  of 
her  kind.  One  by  one  the  members  of 
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On  September  20,  1967,  three  members  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion took  their  oath  of  office  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Joe  Branch- 
Left  to  right,  Robert  G.  Sanders,  Charlotte;  Chief  Justice  Branch;  T.  N. 
Massie,  Sylva;  J.  Holt  Evans,  Enfield. 


her  family  are  captured  or  killed  by 
falconers,  bounty  hunters  and  other 
"sportsmen."  She  narrowly  escapes  be- 
ing killed  on  several  occasions  but  man- 
ages, for  a  time,  to  survive  in  a  world 
set  against  her. 

Kira's  odyssey  is  the  odyssey  of  all 
wild  creatures  and  Murphy,  a  strong  con- 
servationist at  heart,  has  managed  to 
write  all  this  odyssey  with  a  skill  and 
sensitivity  rare  in  recent  nature  litera- 
ture, and  without  the  gross  sentiment- 
ality which  all  too  often  is  poured  over 
nature  stories  like  cheap  pancake  syrup. 

Big  Rock 

Dear  Sirs, 

On  August  16,  1967  I  caught  a 
26 %  lb.  Rockfish  at  Kerr  Lake,  using 
a  bottom  bumper.  The  fish  was 
weighed  at  the  Faulkner  Tackle  Box 
in  Henderson,  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Faulkner  believes  this  to  be  the  rec- 
ord Rock  Fish  for  Kerr  Lake.  So 
far  as  he  knows  the  largest  one  has 
been  23  lbs.  He  sent  the  picture  to 
WRAL  for  the  Ray  Reeves  show. 
I  have  the  fish  frozen  now  and  am 
going  to  have  it  mounted. 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  if 
you  have  any  record  of  a  larger  one 
being  caught  out  of  Kerr  Reservoir? 
Mrs.  E.  C.  O'Neal,  Durham 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Neal: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Aug- 
ust 21  concerning  the  26V£-pound 
striped  bass  which  you  caught 
August  16  from  Kerr  Reservoir, 
so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  reported  to  us 
from  Kerr  Reservoir.  Actually, 
we  have  no  way  of  keeping  up 
with  record  fish  and  are  always 
interested  in  receiving  this  type 
of  information  from  anglers. 

Duane  F.  Raver,  Jr. 

Managing  Editor 
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CATFISH 

•  continued  from  page  7 

called  "stink  bait."  This  bait  is 
prepared  by  using  cheese  trim- 
mings and  corn  meal.  With  these 
base  ingredients  you  can  add 
your  own  concoction  such  as 
bone  meal,  tankage,  or  oil  of 
anise.  This  mixture  also  needs  a 
little  time  to  ripen  in  a  glass  jar 
prior  to  your  next  fishing  trip. 

As  far  as  live  baits  are  con- 
cerned, night  crawlers  and  min- 
nows are  hard  to  beat.  The  night 
crawlers  should  be  fished  in  eith- 
er a  worm  gang  with  a  spinner 
or  bunched.  If  you  are  using 
minnows,  put  3  or  4  on  a  hook 
at  a  time  and  let  them  bump 
along   the   bottom.  Remember, 


more  channels  will  be  caught  on 
moving  bait  than  stationary  bait. 

For  really  big  channels,  a  dif- 
ferent method  is  used.  These  big 
ones  bite  in  the  early  morning 
hours  and  are  usually  found  in 
the  swiftest  water.  Soft  crayfish 
or  green  frogs  are  my  favorite 
bait.  Cast  into  the  current,  across 
the  stream,  and  let  the  bait  drift 
in  a  big  arc  over  a  deep  hole. 
Keep  the  rod  tip  high  so  that 
when  the  fish  strikes  you  can 
lower  your  rod  tip  for  a  moment 
prior  to  setting  the  hook.  The 
recommended  hook  size  is  1/0 
for  big  cats  and  size  2  or  4  for 
general  catfish  fishing. 

If  you  haven't  tried  fishing  for 
channel  catfish  in  North  Caro- 
lina, give  it  a  whirl. 
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I  HE  leafless  trees  spar||PeQ 
a  mantle  of  white  covered 
the  trees  festooned  with  Sp 
sparkled  like  diamonds  from, 
steading  birds  fluttered  about 
their  greetings. 

As  a  gray  squirrel  leaped  from  an  icy 
branch,  a  cascade  of  fluffy  snow  showered  to 
the  ground.  A  fox  glided  quietly  toward  a 
farm  house  as  the  final  rays  of  the  winter  sun 
cast  a  colorful  glow. 

Inside  the  small  cottage,  the  farmer  and 
his  family  finished  their  holiday  feast  and 
the  sly  creature  knew  by  instinct  that  scraps 
would  be  tossed  outside.  He  too  would  enjoy 
a  festive  meal. 

A  group  of  field  mice  scampered  across 
the  glistening  meadowland,  leaving  tiny  foot- 
prints in  their  wake.  Homeward  they  hurried 
to  nibble  on  seeds  and  berries  stored  in  an 
underground  larder. 

High  in  the  sky,  the  thrilling  call  of  Canada 
geese  drifted  down  as  the  flock  flew  past. 
Even  the  inclement  weather  did  not  hamper 
their  mysterious  V  formation,  that  legend 
says  came  about  when  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
blessed  the  flocks  many  years  ago.  They  were 
headed  southward  to  escape  the  cold. 

The  woods  pond  was  a  frozen  mirror  of  ice. 
It  was  impossible  to  swim  and  after  a  few 
half-hearted  attempts  and  much  slipping  and 
sliding,  the  ducks  retired  to  the  banks.  There 
they  huddled  quietly  in  the  frosty  air. 

in  the  uppermost  boughs  of  the  old  oak 
tro^f  the  powerful  red-tailed  hawk  screeched 
6S\dnce  at  the  storm  and  took  a  tighter  grip 
to/**' 
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by  Lynne  Gause 

on  his  perch.  Even  birds  of  prey  must  struggle 
for  survival  against  the  elements. 

A  raccoon,  his  fur  glittering  with  crystals  of 
ice,  scurried  through  the  underbrush.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  a  cache  of  food  that  a  hunter 
believed  he  had  well  hidden.  He  too,  would 
enjoy  a  delightful  repast. 

From  the  steeple  of  the  small  wooden 
church,  nestled  in  the  glen,  the  soft  notes  of 
"Silent  Night"  resounded  through  the  air. 
The  faithful  were  gathered  to  worship. 

A  thousand  eyes  peered  out  from  the 
bushes  and  trees  as  the  forest  creatures 
watched  and  listened.  The  animals  showed 
no  fear  at  the  closeness  of  humans. 

An  ethereal  hush  descended  over  the  land 
and  even  the  wildest  of  the  animals  lost  all 
sense  of  fright.  They  too,  seemed  in  awe  on 
this  wonderful  night. 

As  Christmas  came  to  the  woodlands,  all 
was  calm  and  quiet.  Each  gave  thanks  for 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  said, 
"All  living  things  are  my  creatures."  ▼ 
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If  there  is  a  universal  game 
animal,  the  cottontail  rabbit 
very  likely  comes  as  close  as 
any.  It  is  widely  distributed  over 
our  State  and  Nation  and  is 
available  to  'most  every  hunter. 
The  young  hunter  usually  relies 
on  the  cottontail  as  his  first 
game  and  the  seasoned  hunter 
thrills  to  the  music  of  the 
beagle  pack.  More  on  the  rabbit 
can  be  found  on  page  18  of  this 
issue.  This  month's  cover  is  the 
work  of  California's  artist,  Kent 
Pendleton. 


The  Hunters 


by  John  Madson 

Assistant  Conservation  Director 
Winchester-Western,  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 


Jt'S  no  secret  that  a  wave  of  anti-hunting  senti- 
ment is  building  behind  the  current  anti-gun  legis- 
lation. 

Some  of  it  is  being  directed  by  organized  pro- 
tectionist groups.  Most  of  it  stems  from  critics  who 
don't  really  want  to  protect  anything,  but  who  feel 
uneasy  about  sharing  society  with  men  who  shoot 
guns  at  wild  animals  and  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

I  have  never  known  a  militant  critic  of  hunting 
who  really  knew  anything  about  hunting,  and  it's 
hard  to  talk  to  such  a  man.  It's  even  harder  when 
you're  a  hunter  who  doesn't  understand  himself — 
and  most  of  us  don't. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  forces  that  lead  me  afield. 
But  I  am  more  mystified  by  the  double-standard 
emotions  of  the  anti-hunter. 

I  remember  a  raw  December  evening  when  I 
had  just  come  in  from  a  pheasant  hunt.  A  neighbor 
was  passing,  and  stopped  to  talk.  She  looked  at  the 
brace  of  rooster  pheasants  in  my  hand  and  said: 
"Oh,  I  feel  so  sorry  for  the  poor  things!  How  could 
you  bear  to  shoot  them?" 

Before  I  dressed  those  birds  that  evening,  I  sat 
for  a  long  time  and  looked  at  them.  But  my  neigh- 
bor and  I  must  have  seen  different  pheasants.  Try 
as  I  might,  I  could  find  nothing  in  those  birds  to 
pity. 

They  were  splendid  ring-neck  cocks.  Each  had 
been  the  warlord  of  his  own  covert — smart,  tough, 
bold  and  strong.  They  were  birds  of  great  integrity, 
thriving  in  our  northern  midwest  under  conditions 
that  no  other  game  bird  today  can  endure  in  num- 
bers. 

I  sat  there  and  tried  to  relate  those  dead  birds 
to  human  tragedy,  and  failed.  I  didn't  feel  debased 
for  having  shot  them.  It  had  been  a  hard  hunt,  and 
the  pheasants  and  I  had  conducted  ourselves  well. 
The  events  of  the  day  had  been  closely  woven  into 
a  fabric  of  action  and  response,  and  there  was  no 
place  in  that  ancient  fabric  for  kindly  neighbor 
ladies. 

Furthermore,  I  knew  those  pheasants  far  better 
than  did  my  neighbor,  and  had  infinitely  greater 
reason  to  respect  them.  I  had  felt  no  claim  on  those 
birds  as  I  went  to  hunt  them.  My  hunting  license 
was  a  lottery  ticket,  not  a  coupon  for  goods  re- 
ceivable. My  neighbor  had  just  as  much  moral 
right  as  I  to  enjoy  those  pheasants,  yet  she  had 
never  chosen  to  exercise  her  option.  Their  actual 
existence  was  apparently  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  her.  She  said  she  pitied  them,  but  she  would 
have  been  just  as  happy  if  there  wasn't  a  pheasant 
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in  the  world.  I  did  not  pity  them,  and  even  sought 
to  kill  them,  but  I  would  be  bitterly  unhappy  if 
there  were  no  more  pheasants  in  Iowa  cornfields. 

Pheasants  have  always  been  part  of  the  spirit  of 
place  in  my  home  country,  and  hunting  them  is 
part  of  the  spirit  of  place,  and  perhaps  my  six-mile 
hunt  through  horseweed  thickets  and  marsh  edges 
was  greater  testimony  to  the  value  of  those  pheas- 
ants than  was  pity. 

Yet,  killing  those  pheasants  or  any  other  wildlife 
is  basically  indefensible  in  our  time.  The  hunter 
can  no  longer  rationalize  a  day  afield  with  physical 
survival.  He  may  condone  his  acts  with  talk  of 
exercise,  relaxation,  or  communion  with  nature. 
Yet,  many  sorts  of  outdoor  excursions  will  fill  those 
needs,  and  some  do  so  even  better  than  hunting. 

But  few  can  meet  the  need  that  so  many  men 
have  for  elemental  competition  and  the  ancient, 
basic  tests  of  manhood.  In  its  fullest  sense,  hunt- 
ing is  an  atavistic  game  that  bridges  time  and  per- 
mits our  plunging  race  to  wistfully  reach  back  and 
touch  our  racial  childhood  and  the  old  toys  of  our 
youth. 

The  hunter  often  deludes  himself  and  buries  his 
motives.  Yet,  his  ultimate  motive  in  hunting  is  to 
kill.  All  other  reasons,  however  important,  are 
secondary.  Remove  the  conscious  intention  of 
shooting  something  and  a  hunt  is  simply  a  walk 
in  the  country. 

There  are  days  when  that's  all  the  hunter  wants 
— an  aimless  walk  through  good  scenery.  All  pre- 
dators have  days  like  that.  The  grizzly  may  find  a 
snowfield  to  slide  on;  the  otter  may  play  with  a 
pebble.  A  man  may  be  distracted  by  fall  mush- 
rooms or  a  patch  of  blueberries. 

But  those  are  exceptional  days,  even  though  they 
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are  vital  to  a  hunter's  experience.  For  always  there 
must  be  a  gun  in  the  hunting  picture,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  it  with  effect.  I  doubt  that  any 
birdless  hunter,  however  lovely  the  October  fields 
and  however  fine  the  dogwork,  is  quite  as  happy 
as  if  he  had  made  at  least  one  clean  double  on  a 
covey  rise. 

It  is  this  death  motive  that  is  so  indefensible  to 
our  critics,  and  logically  so,  for  the  non-hunter 
may  equate  hunting  only  with  the  death  factor — 
the  only  aspect  of  the  sport  that  he  understands. 

But  while  killing  may  be  the  endpoint  of  hunt- 
ing, this  death-dealing  is  so  bound  with  tradition, 
ethics,  and  poignant  yesterdays  that  the  sport  be- 
comes a  unique  folkway.  The  emotions  attending 
it  are  infinitely  subtle  and  personal. 

The  non-hunter  is  often  unable  to  comprehend 
these  emotions  and  is  likely  to  over-simplify  hunt- 
ing. He  may  regard  hunting  as  a  moral  offense — a 
basic  irreverence  for  life.  But  the  veteran  hunter, 
beyond  an  outspoken  love  for  his  sport,  has  few 
such  clear-cut  convictions.  His  original  motives 
have  become  fused  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  matrix 
that  defies  analysis.  He  cannot  explain  hunting's 
deep  appeal.  He  only  knows  that  hunting  is  an 
integral  part  of  his  world  and  spirit,  and  that 
neither  would  be  whole  without  it. 

If  hunting  were  a  simple  act  of  butchery,  there 
would  be  few  sporthunters  today.  It  is  the  host  of 
attendant  factors  that  lift  sporthunting  beyond 
mere  killing,  and  invest  it  with  an  elemental  dig- 
nity that  is  unique. 

Ask  an  old  hunter  if  he  goes  afield  just  to  kill, 
and  he'll  probably  sputter  with  indignation.  Ask 
him,  then,  why  he  really  hunts.  He'll  likely  stam- 
mer like  a  schoolboy,  searching  for  words  and 
making  lame  remarks  about  "being  out  amongst 
'em  in  prime  country,"  and  if  the  hour  is  late  and 
the  company  convivial,  his  eyes  will  kindle  with 
old  dreams  and  old  doings  and  he  will  soar  off  in 
a  long,  rambling  anecdote  that  really  conveys  no- 
thing— except  to  another  hunter. 

Yet,  such  an  experienced  hunter  would  never 
claim  that  hunting  is  good  for  all  men — nor  that 
all  men  are  good  for  hunting. 

Hunting  has  the  connotation  of  vigor  and  manli- 
ness, but  such  blanket  attributes  are  often  as  false 
as  the  blanket  condemnations  of  the  anti-hunters. 
There  are  social  hunters,  bent  on  bagging  an  ad- 
mission ticket  to  the  doggy  set.  There  are  dilet- 
tantes who  dabble  at  hunting  as  they  dabble  at 
everything  else.  There  are  lost  men  seeking  proof 
of  themselves  in  the  field  because  they  have  failed 
to  find  such  proof  in  business,  war,  or  love.  There 
are  tiny  men  who  feel  larger  with  guns,  and  boors 
who  ride  rough-shod  over  common  right  and  de- 
cency. Hunters  are  only  men,  after  all,  and  they 
mirror  all  of  men's  common  failings. 

But  the  individual  is  overshadowed  by  the  aggre- 
gate, and  the  great  faceless  American  hunter  re- 
mains one  of  this  nation's  strongest  and  most  re- 
markable natural  resources. 

This  aggregate  hunter  is  a  simple  man,  with 


simple  aims  and  tastes.  He  may  be  an  ascetic  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  as  solid  as  the  rough  land  he 
hunts.  He  is  outspoken  and  quickly  roused  by  in- 
trusions on  his  rights  or  privacy.  In  many  ways 
he  is  the  prototype  American,  embodying  the  attri- 
butes of  a  younger  nation.  He  is  a  citizen  who  has 
kept  his  nationalistic  youth  in  a  society  that  is  be- 
coming sophisticated  and  jaded.  He  is  an  anachron- 
ism of  a  sort  we  should  cherish. 

Within  his  own  lifetime,  this  hunter  is  likely  to 
reflect  his  own  racial  history.  As  a  boy  with  a  gun, 
he  may  have  sought  tribal  honor  by  shooting  all 
he  could,  equating  manhood  and  recognition  with 
the  weight  of  his  game  bag.  Many  hunters  never 
grow  beyond  this. 

But  with  his  years  afield,  the  genuine  hunter 
achieves  something  more  than  bag  limits.  He  gains 
a  personal  tradition,  and  a  measure  of  freedom 
that  he  can  find  nowhere  else.  He  becomes  an  un- 
bridled sentimentalist  cherishing  old  guns,  old  part- 
ners, old  dogs,  old  boots,  and  memories  that  are 
burnished  a  little  brighter  with  each  year's  telling, 
and  he  becomes  a  walking  litany  of  the  "good  old 
days." 

He  may  be  immature,  as  his  critics  claim,  for 
the  real  hunter  seems  to  seek  elemental  tests  that 
most  civilized  men  try  hard  to  avoid.  Such  a  hun- 
ter develops  a  marked  ability  to  endure  stress.  In 
thirty  years  afield,  I  have  never  heard  a  real  hunter 
whine  in  the  face  of  physical  adversity  that  he 
knew  he  could  not  change.  If  Hemingway's  "grace 
under  pressure"  definition  of  bravery  is  valid,  then 
most  real  hunters  are  probably  brave.  In  their  own 
parlance,  they  are  "good  men  to  walk  the  river 
with."  I  am  also  convinced  that  they  can  be  good 
men  to  fight  wars  beside. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  stock  hero  or  the 
stock  coward  in  combat.  All  men  are  cowards;  all 
men  are  brave.  Some  hunters  turn  out  to  be  Ser- 
geant Yorks  or  Joe  Fosses.  Most  of  us  don't. 

But  taking  men  as  they  come,  I'd  as  soon  throw 
in  with  a  seasoned  hunter  as  anyone  else.  When 
bellies  are  empty  and  tonight's  bed  is  a  muddy  pit, 
the  hunter  isn't  likely  to  melt  from  self-pity.  Hun- 
ger, cold,  weariness  and  uncertainty  are  old  com- 
panions, and  he  knows  how  to  meet  them. 

He  also  knows  the  gun,  although  this  may  be 
less  important  in  a  soldier  than  being  able  to  en- 
dure long  periods  of  critical  stress.  But  when  a  life- 
long skill  at  arms  is  combined  with  a  stolid  ability 
to  endure,  there's  a  first-class  fighting  man  in  the 
making. 

I  grew  up  with  a  shirt-tail  cousin  who  looked 
like  an  Apache  delinquent  and  thought  like  a  red 
fox.  If  Russ  ever  held  a  job  in  his  teens,  I  never 
knew  of  it.  He  hunted.  He  didn't  contribute  much 
to  his  community.  But,  oh,  he  was  a  grand  rifle 
shot! 

At  seventeen  he  was  hickory-tough  and  tireless, 
with  an  infinite  capacity  to  endure.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Marine  Corps  in  1942,  and  wrote  home  just 
often  enough  to  reveal  that  he  had  been  assigned 
to  a  sniper  unit  in  the  Solomons. 
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When  I  saw  him  again  in  1945  he  was  trained 
fine  as  a  whiplash,  eyes  yellow  from  atabrine  and 
face  burned  dark  by  the  tropics.  He  had  earned  his 
pay  as  a  sniper  for  two  years  and  had  survived 
the  terrible  island  campaigns  without  a  scratch, 
either  physical  or  mental.  If  any  man  ever  entered 
his  war  equipped  to  survive,  it  had  been  Russ. 

While  he  had  been  hunting  along  Squaw  Creek, 
a  few  miles  away  my  friend  Cole  was  working  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Skunk,  market-hunting  rabbits. 
It  was  a  tough  way  to  turn  a  dollar,  and  I've  known 
Cole  to  walk  nearly  40  miles  on  a  winter  weekend. 
He  wasn't  much  of  a  wing  shot,  but  he  was  pure 
poison  in  a  weedpatch  with  his  .22. 

He  was  apparently  just  as  effective  in  French 
hedgerows  and  German  forests.  As  a  rifleman,  Cole 
faced  the  Wehrmacht  from  Normandy  to  Aachen. 
He  endured,  and  he  prevailed. 

These  are  grim  attributes  of  hunting,  but  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  they  are  valid  ones.  So 
long  as  men  practice  the  art  of  war,  the  art  of 
hunting  will  help  school  them  in  the  old  disciplines 
of  weapons,  wits  and  will. 

But  the  greatest  attributes  of  hunting  do  not  lie 
in  anything  as  cold  and  empty  as  war. 

Hunting  can  develop  strange  reserves  in  the  men 
who  go  afield  all  their  lives — reserves  that  accrue 
interest  and  can  be  drawn  upon  in  times  of  spiritual 
bankruptcy.  It  develops  a  fiber  of  purpose  that 
justifies  yesterday's  doings  and  gives  substance  to 
tomorrow's. 

To  the  small  boy  who  hides  behind  the  door  long 
after  bedtime  to  eavesdrop  on  the  old  hunting 
yarns,  hunting  is  the  promise  of  manly  adventure. 
To  the  old  man  who  has  hung  up  his  guns,  hunting 
evokes  a  multitude  of  lofty  days,  the  shadowy  corps 
of  men  and  beasts  that  he  knew  in  the  quiet  places, 
and  the  personal  tests  that  he  met  there. 

His  sport  is  often  branded  as  callous,  as  a  childish 
lack  of  depth  and  compassion.  For  how  can  a  man 
deliberately  kill  for  pleasure  and  still  profess  any 
reverence  for  life? 

The  hunter  is  ill-equipped  to  defend  himself  a- 
gainst  such  accusations,  for  he  is  rarely  an  intel- 
lectual and  he  rarely  "loves"  or  humanizes  animals. 

Instead,  he  allows  these  creatures  the  dignity  of 
their  own  identities.  They  are  simply  the  wild  ones, 
each  endowed  with  superb  gifts  for  survival,  and 
for  the  hunter  that  is  enough.  His  animals  do  not 
inhabit  enchanted  forests,  and  are  not  imbued  with 
human  virtues  and  mischiefs.  He  knows  that  Chip- 
py Chipmunk  is  a  vector  of  tularemia,  and  that 
Bambi  becomes  a  swollen-necked  fury  during  the 
Rutting  Moon.  He  knows  that  wild  creatures  have 
guts  and  blood,  that  they  starve,  that  they  are 
ravaged  by  sweeping  epizootics,  that  they  freeze 
and  suffer  and  die,  and  that  of  all  the  deaths  they 
may  die,  the  hunter-death  is  infinitely  the  most 
merciful.  Yet,  in  knowing  the  wild  ones  for  what 
they  are,  the  hunter  feels  a  bond  that  is  less  tender- 
ness and  tears  and  more  respect  and  pride. 

The  protectionist  is  inclined  to  think  as  a  civil- 
ized moralist,  and  observe  lofty  motives  of  com- 


passion. The  dedicated  hunter  is  simpler  and  more 
direct.  In  regard' to  life-taking  he  may  seem  to  be 
amoral.  However,  he  kills  within  a  rigid  ethical 
framework,  out  of  a  basic  need  to  participate  in 
wildness  in  a  traditional  role.  And  it  is  not  the 
place  of  our  critics  to  say  that  this  role  is  obsolete 
in  modern  culture. 

As  long  as  wildlife  has  such  enemies  as  the 
modern  hunter,  it  hardly  needs  such  friends  as  the 
outdoor  moralist. 

For  all  his  alleged  irreverence  for  life,  the  hun- 
ter has  done  the  most  to  restore  and  sustain  today's 
wildlife  populations.  Without  him,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  effective  wildlife  conservation  programs 
would  exist  today.  The  hunter  himself  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  great  modern  populations  of 
deer,  antelope,  turkey,  pheasant,  geese,  elk,  and  a 
host  of  non-game  creatures  associated  with  the 
wildlife  habitat  that  the  hunter  has  caused. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  hunting  in  the  first  place,  wildlife  would  never 
have  had  to  be  conserved.  America's  original  wild- 
life was  not  spent  by  the  sportshunter.  It  was  deci- 
mated by  relentless  shooting  by  settlers,  by  com- 
mercial hunters,  and  by  vast  changes  in  the  habitat. 

Yet,  the  modern  hunter  must  expect  to  be  criti- 
cized, for  he  has  openly  assumed  responsibility  for 
game  species.  He  is  apparently  the  only  one  willing 
to  do  so.  He  can  expect  to  receive  full  blame  if 
wildlife  declines,  and  no  credit  if  it  increases. 

Brilliant  arguments  against  hunting  have  been 
advanced  by  such  thinkers  as  Albert  Schweitzer, 
who  once  said  that  man  is  really  ethical  only  when 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  injury  to'  any  living 
thing. 

In  his  own  fashion  the  modern  hunter  may  be 
among  the  most  ethical,  for  the  consummate  injury 
to  any  living  thing  is  extermination.  By  causing 
and  supporting  professional  wildlife  conservation, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  modern  hunter  will  ever 
cause  the  extinction  of  another  animal  species.  If 
anything,  he  has  declared  open  war  on  the  broad 
cultural  economic  factors  that  threaten  wildlife  to- 
day. 

Our  good  friend  Dr.  C.  H.  D.  Clarke  of  the  On- 
tario Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  offers  this 
rebuttal  to  Dr.  Schweitzer: 

"Any  concept  of  life  that  does  not  comprehend 
the  whole  organic  cycle  is  inadequate.  The  re- 
luctance to  accept  death,  evidently  a  predominant 
Schweitzer  characteristic,  reveals  an  unseeing  de- 
votion to  the  vital  spark.  It  is  death  that  makes 
it  glow,  measure  for  measure." 

Today's  hunter  will  not  snuff  out  that  spark.  If 
anything,  he  will  feed  and  fan  it — whatever  his 
motives.  And  when  the  spark  glows  most  brightly 
he  will  go  out  on  his  own  as  he  always  has,  and 
let  it  light  his  way  through  the  best  places  of 
America.  ^ 

This  is  a  talk  given  by  Madson  during  the  1967 
National  Rifle  Association  meetings  and  was  issued 
in  booklet  form  by  the  NRA,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 
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Questions  and  Answers  on 
Federal  Baiting  Regulations 


field 


n  to 


1.  What  is  baiting? 

Answer:  Baiting  is  defined  as  the 
placing,  exposing,  depositing,  dis- 
tributing, or  scattering  of  any  feed 
or  substance  that  may  lure  or  attract 
waterfowl  TO;  on,  or  over  any  area 
where  hunters  are  attempting  to  take 
them.  The  only  grains  or  other  feed 
over  which  it  is  legal  to  hunt  are 
those  scattered  as  the  result  of  nor- 
mal agricultural  planting  or  harvest- 
ing. Hunting  is  legal  over  standing 
crops,  flooded  standing  crops,  flood- 
ed harvested  croplands,  or  grain 
crops  properly  shoe 
where  grown. 

2.  Why  is  baiting  prohibi 
Answer:  The  primary  ^ 
baiting  is  that  it  is  too  effective  and 
leads  to  overkilling.  If  it  was  prac- 
ticed widely,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  curtail  seasons  and  bag  limits 
drastically  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  excessive  kill  and  guard 
against  a  possible  elimination  of 
waterfowl.  A  further  objection  to 
baiting  is  that  it  gives  some  hunters 
an  unfair  advantage  and  discrimi- 
nates against  others.  If  it  were  ac- 
cepted as  a  legal  practice,  the  aver- 
age sportsman  would  be  severely 
handicapped  in  his  hunting. 

3.  If  I  feed  waterfowl  prior  to  opening 
of  the  season,  when  must  I  stop 
feeding  to  legally  shoot  on  opening 
day? 

Answer:  No  specific  time  is  set  forth 
in  the  regulations.  Birds  will  con- 
tinue to  return  to  an  area  for  several 
days  after  feed  or  bait  has  bei 
completely  consumed,  depending  or* 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
fed  and  the  amount  of  feed  used, 
because  they  have  developed  this 
feeding  habit.  For  practical  purposes, 
all  grain  must  have  been  consumed 
or  otherwise  removed  from  the  area 
for  at  least  10  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  season. 

4.  How  close  to  my  blind  may  I  place 
feed? 

Answer:  If  your  hunting  is  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  feed  which  was 
placed  in  the  area,  the  feed  becomes 
bait,  and  hunting  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  regulations  regardless 
of  the  distance  between  you  and  the 
feed. 


5.  I  know  migratory  waterfowl  eat  both 
natural  food  and  waste  grain,  but 
isn't  there  a  need  for  artificial  or 
supplemental  feeding? 

Answer:  No.  Studies  have  shown  that 
natural  foods  and  waste  grain  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  basic 
needs  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

6.  If  I  pay  for  a  place  to  hunt  or  am  an 
invited  guest  and  hunt  over  a  baited 
area  without-  knowing  the  place  is 
baited,  am  I  liable  under  the  law? 
Answer:  Yes.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  hunter  to  determine 
the  circumstances  under  which  he 
hunts.  Federal  courts  have  ruled  that 
lack  of  knowledge  or  absence  of  any 
intent  to  violate  the  regulations  is 
not  a  valid  or  acceptable  defense 
against  this  charge.  Before  hunting 
on  a  strange  area  inquire  if  the  place 
is  baited.  Follow  this  up  with  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  area  around 
the  blind  or  shooting  pit,  and  do  be 
suspicious  if  hunting  is  "too  good" 
and  the  birds  come  regularly  and 
directly  to  a  given  site. 

7.  If  my  neighbor  baits  an  area  —Haute, 
ing  my  farm,  is  it  lawful 
shoot  waterfowl  on  my  property? 
Answer:  If  the  birds  taken  on  your 
property  are  being  lured  or  attracted 
to  the  feed  (or  bait),  on  the  adjoin- 
ing farm  and  are  flying  to  or  from 
that  feed  (or  bait),  then  you  cannot 
lawfully  take  such  birds.  Remind 
your  neighbor  in  friendly  fashion 
that  his  actions  are  putting  you  in 
jeopardy  of  the  law.  If  that  fails, 
you  may  need  legal  assistance  to 
protect  your  interests. 

8.  Why  is  it  legal  to  shoot  over  stand- 
ing crops  and  flooded  standing  crops 
which  have  been  planted  solely  to 
furnish  feed  for  wild  birds,  but 
illegal  to  shoot  over  an  area  where 
grain  has  been  intentionally  placed, 
scattered,  or  deposited? 

Answer:  Flooded  standing  crops  and 
grain  left  standing  in  the  field  are 
recognized  as  beneficial  to  birds  by 
providing  additional  natural  habitat 
in  keeping  with  acceptable  game 
management  practices.  The  only  pur- 
pose of  spot  baiting  is  to  attract 
birds  to  the  hunter  and  to  increase 
the  kill. 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 


irea  adjoin- 
for  me  to 


"area"  when  used  in  the  term  "bait- 
ed area"? 

Answer:  The  actual  area  in  any  di- 
rection, on  or  over  which  waterfowl 
are  being  lured  or  attracted  to  the 
bait. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  terms 
"feeding"  and  "baiting"? 
Answer:  Feeding  is  considered  to  be 
the  placing  or  scattering  of  grain  or 
other  substances  for  the  welfare  of 
birds  as  a  means  of  providing  addi- 
tional food,  with  no  intent  of  directly 
or  indirectly  aiding  a  hunter.  Baiting 
is  the  placing  of  feed  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  or  resulting  in,  the  luring 
or  attracting  the  birds  to  the  place 
where  hunters  are  attempting  to  take 
them. 

11.  If  a  person  baits  an  area  for  others 
and  does  not  hunt  that  area  himself, 
can  he  be  prosecuted? 

Answer:  Yes.  Courts  have  held  that 
persons  engaging  in  such  activities 
are  subject  to  prosecution. 

12.  Can  I  hunt  waterfowl  over  lands 
where  unharvested  crops  have  been 
knocked  down  to  make  them  more 
available  to  livestock? 

Answer:  No.  Hunting  is  unlawful  on 
or  over  lands  where  unharvested 
grain  crops  have  been  disced,  drag- 
ged down,  or  otherwise  manually  or 
mechanically  knocked  down  and  left 
on  the  lands  where  grown  to  be 
harvested  by  livestock.  If  you  have 
doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the  legality 
of  hunting  in  any  situation,  a  State 
or  Federal  Game  Agent  can  review 
conditions  and  give  you  an  opinion. 

13.  What  is  the  penalty  for  hunting  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  over  a  barWd 
area? 

Answer:  State  penalties  vary.  Fed- 
eral penalties  range  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500  and/or  6  months  im- 
prisonment, or  both.  In  addition,  as 
a  condition  of  probation,  courts  have 
authority  to  take  away  the  privilege 
to  hunt  for  any  period  of  time. 

14.  Where  may  I  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  waterfowl  hunting  regula- 
tions? 

Answer:  Many  sources  aro  available 
to  the  public.  The  United  Stares  Post 
Office  from  which  you  purchase  a 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  (Duck 
Stamp)  has  copies  of  the  Federal 
Regulations.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  any  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  State 
Wildlife  agencies  or  their  field  per- 
sonnel, and  in  most  instances  from 
license  agents,  sporting  goods  deal- 
ers, etc.  Regulatory  Announcements 
also  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20402. 
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COOPERATION:  iS! 


By  Bodie  McDowell 


COOPERATION,  someone 
once  said,  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess. 
If  such  is  the  case,  the  Is- 
land Creek  Rod  and  Gun  Club  is 
a  sure-fire  success,  for  coopera- 
tion has  been  the  key  word  in 
this  two-year  old  club  composed 
of  employees  of  Russell  Hosiery 
Mills.  Employees  not  only  coop- 
erated to  the  tune  of  doing  all 
the  work  involved  on  the  grounds 
of  the  900-acre  tract  near  Uwhar- 
rie  National  Forest,  but  Russell 
Hosiery  has  done  more  than  its 
share  in  making  for  a  top-flight 
conservation  organization. 

The  company  apparently  feels 
that  the  employee-member  is 
truly  conservation  minded,  and 
has  pledged  its  support  to  the 
Island  Creek  members.  The  com- 
pany has  donated  use  of  bull- 
dozers and  other  company  equip- 
ment in  the  past  two  years,  and 
the  general  membership  knows 
that  the  club  can  count  on  the 
company  in  future  ventures. 


T. 


HIS  unique  club-company  ven- 
ture started  a  little  over  two 
years  ago  when  several  employ- 
ees approached  Plant  Superin- 
tendent Charles  Russell  with  the 
idea  of  deer  hunting  on  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  company  a- 
long  the  edge  of  Lake  Tillery  and 
near  Uwharrie  National  Forest, 
a  prime  deer  hunting  manage- 
ment area. 

Russell,  who  also  happens  to 
be  a  deer  hunter,  checked  the  re- 
quest with  company  officials  and 
permission  was  granted.  The  idea 
of  a  club  grew  from  this  point, 
and  pretty  soon  more  employees 
showed  interest. 

"We  figured  that  if  we  could 
get  30  to  35  people  interested  in 
the  club,  we  would  be  doing  a 
good  job,"  Russell  said.  "We  or- 
ganized in  December,  1965  and 
we  now  have  around  100  mem- 
bers." 

Membership  is  open  to  any 
male  employee  or  husbands  of 


female  employees.  The  club  was 
formed  originally  with  deer  hunt- 
ing as  a  prime  attraction,  but 
this  line  of  thinking  was  changed 
during  mid  1966  in  an  effort  to 
get  family  participation  at  the 
club  site.  A  long-range  plan  calls 
for  picnic  tables,  charcoal  grills, 
a  boat  ramp  and  other  facilities 
for  family  recreation. 

Members  devoted  Saturdays 
and  other  free  time  to  building 
a  road  into  the  property,  plant- 
ing feed  patches  and  other  im- 
provements. 

"About  the  only  thing  we  had 
to  spend  money  for  so  far  was  to 
rent  a  dozer  to  build  the  road," 
said  Russell.  "We  had  a  couple  of 
projects  to  raise  the  money  for 
this,  then  the  company  donated 
the  dozer,  so  we  had  some  money 
left  over  to  do  other  work." 


L 


OOKING  to  the  future,  club 
members  hope  within  a  few  years 
to  construct  a  club  house  on  the 
club  site.  Here  again,  member- 
ship cooperation  will  be  the  key 
word  as  labor  for  this  will  come 
from  the  membership. 

"We're  down  there  just  about 
every  weekend  doing  some- 
thing," Russell  said.  "Most  of  us 
are  just  about  strangers  to  our 
families,  but  the  entire  family 
will  benefit  in  the  end  as  there 
will  be  something  for  every  mem- 


ber of  the  family  to  do  there." 

Stewart  Brooks,  club  vice 
president,  says  the  area  is  getting 
much  use  weekends  and  holi- 
days, noting  that  as  many  as  100 
people  were  there  most  every 
summer  weekend,  using  the  club 
property  as  a  base  for  fishing, 
boating,  water  skiing  and  swim- 
ming. 

"We  have  had  a  few  people 
who  didn't  like  it  too  much  be- 
cause we're  developing  this  par- 
ticular area,"  Brooks  said.  "The 
reason  for  it  is  that  the  cove  near 
the  property  is  one  of  the  best 
fishing  coves  on  Lake  Tillery. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  good 
bream  fishing  there,  and  you  can 
pick  up  a  few  crappie,  too." 

Russell,  Brooks,  John  Maynard 
and  other  club  members  had 
their  work  cut  out  for  them  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  in  check- 
ing food  patches.  Deer  sign  are 
found  near  the  patches,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  members  come  by 
patches  without  seeing  deer. 

"There  are  plenty  of  deer  in 
here,  but  we  haven't  had  such 
good  hunting  because  we  haven't 
had  enough  people  on  our 
hunts,"  Russell  said.  "We  are 
looking  for  deer  hunting  to  im- 
prove every  year  with  added  par- 
ticipation." 

In  addition  to  organized  hunts 
during  the  season,  individual 
members  go  into  the  hunting 


This  aerial  view  shows  part  of  the  Club  lands  on  Lake  Tillery. 
The  property  is  located  about  three  miles  southwest  of  the  com- 
munity of  Uwharrie,  with  lands  bordering  Old  River  Road. 
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area  prior  to  going  to  work  or  on 
days  off.  The  area  is  thickly 
wooded,  so  hunters  are  limited 
to  shotgun  with  buckshot  or 
rifled  slug  as  a  safety  precaution. 

There  will  be  very  little  quail 
and  rabbit  hunting  on  the  prop- 
erty, but  members  are  planting 
feed  and  cover  patches  for  small 
game  and  birds  as  well  as  patches 
for  deer.  This  is  being  done  in 
the  interest  of  propagation  and 
preservation  of  quail  and  rabbits. 

Also  in  the  planning  stage  is  a 
small  dam  on  Island  Creek,  the 
little  creek  flowing  through  the 
property  and  the  creek  from 
which  the  club  derived  its  name. 
Such  a  dam  hopefully  would  at- 
tract  ducks.    Should    this  im- 


poundment prove  successful  in 
attracting  waterfowl,  it  would 
improve  hunting  in  adjacent 
waters.  However,  the  club  is 
planning  this  area  as  a  water- 
fowl sanctuary,  and  hunting  will 
not  be  allowed. 

The  club  reached  a  milestone 
several  months  ago  when  it  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  and 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
another  progressive  step  by  a 
group  of  progressive-thinking 
sportsmen  and  conservationists. 

All  agree  that  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
but  they  know  that  the  member- 


ship and  company  will  work 
hand  in  hand  to  accomplish  the 
goals.  After  all,  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  short  time 
the  club  has  been  organized,  and 
it  has  been  due  to  cooperation  of 
every  member,  and  they  know 
that  without  a  doubt,  this  type  of 
cooperation  between  the  mem- 
bers themselves  and  added  sup- 
port from  Russell  Hosiery  can 
make  a  successful  club. 

It  would  be  well  if  more  in- 
d  ustry  throughout  Tarheelia 
would  follow  the  example  of 
Russell  Hosiery  and  its  employ- 
ees. Both  would  discover  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it  too  with  a  sound  conser- 
vation club.  ± 


T  has  been  said  that 
"Mighty  oaks  from  tiny 
acorns  grow."  And  the 
strength  and  size  of  oaks  have 
been  revered  and  lauded  for 
generations,  all  over  the  world. 
Quercus  is  the  ancient  genus 
name  for  European  oaks. 

Oaks  are  the  largest  group  of 
native  trees  in  the  United  States, 
numbering  over  50  species,  with 
varying  leaf  patterns  and  acorn 
fruit.  Six  states  have  chosen  oaks 
as  their  state  trees.  The  very 
southern  (and  un-oaklike  in  ap- 
pearance ) ,  live  oak  is  found  from 
southeastern  Virginia  through 
the  lower  coastal  plain  of  North 
Carolina,  southward  to  Florida, 
southwest  into  Texas,  and  down 
into  Central  America.  (It  is  the 


state  tree  of  Georgia.) 

The  live  oak  is  often  planted 
for  ornamental  and  roadside  use 
along  the  coast  (often  quite  close 
to  the  ocean,  where  it  thrives  in 
the  salty,  sandy  soil)  as  it  is  not 
often  bothered  with  insect  pests 
and  diseases;  and,  though  mod- 
erately slow-growing,  it  is  a 
handsome  and  long-lived  tree.  A 
beautiful  picture  is  created  along 
many  a  coastal  road  by  a  row  of 
these  trees,  draped  by  Nature 
with  flowing  Spanish  moss, 
which  seems  to  have  a  natural 
affinity  for  live  oaks. 

The  tree  is  considered  an  ever- 
green, as  its  leathery,  oval- 
shaped  leaves  remain  on  the  tree 
all  year — toward  the  end  of  win- 
ter, they  turn  yellow  and  fall  as 


LIVE  OAK 

by  Grace  Draper 


new  leaves  appear.  Its  growth 
pattern  is  that  of  a  wide-spread- 
ing tree,  with  large  limbs  close 
to  the  ground,  and  from  40  to  60 
feet  in  height.  Its  wood  is  used 
for  shipbuilding  and  for  furni- 
ture. The  attractive  one-inch 
acorns  on  long  stems  are  light 
brown  and  glossy,  and  they  ma- 
ture in  one  year.  (The  live  oak 
belongs  to  the  white  oak  group  of 
oaks,  whose  acorns  mature  in 
one  year;  the  black  oak  group's 
acorns  require  two  years.) 
Acorns  are  an  important  food 
source  for  deer  and  small  ani- 
mals, such  as  squirrels,  chip- 
munks, and  raccoons.  Indians 
used  acorns  for  thickening  "veni- 
son-soup." 

Since  1929,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
has  made  a  living  Christmas  tree 
of  a  300-year-old  moss-draped 
live  oak  in  the  Hilton  Park  area. 
It  is  .55  feet  tall,  with  a  limb 
spread  of  110  feet.  The  idea  origi- 
nated with  J.  E.  L.  Wade,  who  in 
1929  was  Wilmington's  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  and  has 
since  served  as  Mayor,  State  Rep- 
resentative, and  State  Senator. 
The  tree  is  decorated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  &  Recreation, 
and  it  requires  five  men  working 
five  weeks  to  properly  place  the 
approximately  4,000  multi-col- 
ored bulbs.  The  lights  are  turned 
on  two  weeks  prior  to  Christmas, 
and  an  estimated  100,000  people 
from  North  Carolina  and  other 
states  visit  Wilmington  to  view 
the  spectacular  tree.  ^ 


Woodsman  Extraordinary 

by  Bernice  Kelly  Harris 


ESTING  wood  ducks 


have  an  unofficial  wildlife  pro- 
tector in  this  area  of  Northamp- 
ton County.  The  police  chief  of 
Seaboard  is  more  than  town  ser- 
vant and  woodsman  extraordin- 
ary, more  than  Two-Gun  Drew- 
ett,  a  nickname  applied  to  him 
when,  as  an  inexperienced  young 
officer,  he  seemed  always  about 
to  brandish  guns.  (Lawyer  Gay 
in  the  county  seat  first  used  the 
nickname  when  the  Seaboard 
cop  appeared  in  court  with  two 
guns  tucked  in  his  belt,  one  of 
them  as  evidence  against  a  de- 
fendant.) 

Often  for  animals  as  well  as 
for  certain  human  beings,  Two- 
Gun  does  not  have  the  connota- 
tion suggested  in  the  nickname. 
For  elderly  men  who  can  no 
longer  hunt  and  for  town  widows 
he  stocks  their  freezers  with 
game  obtained  from  his  selective 
hunting.  For  youngsters  he  ar- 
ranges field  trips  to  help  educate 
them  in  wildlife.  For  Northamp- 
ton High  School  students  he  sup- 
plies carcasses  from  his  traps  to 
be  dissected  in  science  classes. 
For  a  young  girl  interested  in 
owls  he  secures  a  barn  owl  for 
her  to  study  the  species.  For  a 
boy  who  wants  to  start  an  aqua- 
rium with  wildlife,  he  gets  a  ter- 
rapin which  is  now  named  Mis- 
ter D. 

For  squirrels  last  March  he 
poured  a  bushel  of  pecans  into  a 
hollow  birch.  For  a  colony  of 
herons  he  is  begging  the  woods- 
men about  to  cut  surrounding 
timber  to  spare  that  tree — a  lone 
hollow  cypress  where  herons 
have  nested  and  hatched  over  a 
century.  And  for  a  young  deer  in 
the  wilds  of  Fountain  Creek  he 
recently  evoked  a  certain  trust- 
fulness in  spite  of  the  gun  he 
was  carrying. 

This  deer,  standing  on  a  log 
that  jutted  out  into  the  creek, 
spied  the  man  with  a  gun  and 
hastily  ran  at  first  sight.  He 


came  back  and  ran  again.  But 
the  third  time  the  young  deer 
stayed  on  the  log  and  looked  at 
the  passing  policeman  "just  like 
a  calf  looks  at  its  owner,"  Mr. 
Drewett  said. 

This  look  is  doubtless  shared 
by  other  woods  creatures.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Drewett  built  a 
little  unique  tree  house  out  of  a 
tupelo  gum  bole,  in  which  he 
stores  grain  for  wildlife  and  from 
which  he  protectingly  observes 
the  nests  he  made  for  wood 
ducks  nearby.  It  is  an  unusual 
tree,  hollow  all  its  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  is  supplied  with  a 
10-foot  stepladder  by  means  of 
which  he  observes  the  nesting 
and  feeding  of  grain  to  ducks. 

There  are  eight  boxes  nailed 
on  trees  near  the  gum  bole,  12 
feet  above  the  water's  edge. 
Wood  brush  and  shrubs  were 
weeded  out  from  around  the 
trees,  so  that  predators  would 


not  have  easy  access  to  them. 
Stove  pipe  joints  have  been  used 
for  protection  against  raccoons, 
the  duck's  worst  enemy.  The 
construction  was  from  specifica- 
tions of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's. From  the  observation  post 
in  the  bole  it  has  been  easy  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  eggs  when  the 
ducks  are  feeding  and  on  the  lit- 
tle ducks  after  they  are  hatched. 

There  are  not  as  many  ducks 
around  here  the  past  few  years, 
Mr.  Drewett  says,  because  of  the 
lack  of  water  in  the  various  runs 
and  the  absence  of  the  usual  mi- 
gration to  the  South  due  to  a 
series  of  bad  nesting  seasons  up 
north.  Drainage  and  clearance  of 
swamplands,  too,  are  helping  de- 
stroy wildlife  and  its  habitat  in 
general.  For  example,  in  this 
area  recently  354  acres  were 
stripped  for  pulp  wood,  and 
creeks  clogged  with  tree  laps 
thrown  into  the  water  by  care- 
less loggers.  Den  trees  where  ani- 
mals shelter  have  been  cut  down. 
Fishing  has  been  all  but  ruined 
by  silt,  and  insecticides  used  in- 
judiciously threaten  to  deplete 
the  fish  supply.  Plus  the  problem 
of  pollution  of  streams  which 
kills  more  fish  and  wildlife.  The 


This  is  a  sketch  of  the  "gum  bole"  shelter  built  by  Mr.  Drewett 
at  the  water's  edge.  He  feeds  and  observes  waterfowl  and  other 
swamp  dwellers  from  this  post. 
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policy  of  letting  dogs  roam  at 
large  also  takes  its  toll;  not  a 
pretty  wildlife  picture. 

In  addition  to  buying  35  bush- 
els of  grain  a  year  for  wildlife, 
Mr.  Drewett  clears  runs.  With 
axe  and  a  saw  he  cuts  out  old 
logs,  dead  trees  and  cypress 
knees  blocking  the  channels.  He 
is  an  inveterate  trapper.  He  sets 
172  traps  over  an  area  of  five 
miles.  In  three  months  he  has 
caught  13  mink,  66  raccoons,  12 
muskrats  and  only  two  gray  fox- 
es, now  becoming  rare  in  this 
section. 

With  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
skins  and  from  the  savings  in 
his  grocery  bill  because  of  his 
freezer  supply  of  game,  he  has 
bought  three  woods  tracts  of 
land  out  of  which  he  has  made 
his  own  sanctuary,  strictly  for 
wildlife.  Near  it  he  cultivates  a 
patch  of  corn  for  deer,  rotating 
the  corn  with  clover  for  them.  He 
means  to  keep  the  swamp  intact 
without  timber  clearance  and 
clogged  runs.  The  creek  will  be 
kept  clear  enough  to  float  his 
boat,  from  which  he  does  most 
of  his  hunting. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  him 
tell  about  his  meat  supply,  ob- 
tained when  he  is  sure  there  is 
an  excess  of  animals.  During  a 
good  quail  season  he  keeps  a 
meal  or  two  of  quail  in  the  freez- 
er, always  frozen  in  water  rather 
than  in  paper  or  plastic,  numer- 
ous squirrels,  deer  steaks,  deer 
roasts  and  deerburgers  (ground 
beef  and  deer  meat),  rabbits  and 
fish.  Barbecued  coon  is  some- 
time relished,  and  muskrat  sells 
well  up  north  as  marsh  hare.  Mr. 
Drewett  regrets  that  wild  tur- 
keys seem  to  be"  heading  for  ex- 
tinction here.  He  has  seen  five 
turkeys  at  one  time  this  year. 
In  his  43  years,  however,  he  has 
found  one  wild  turkey  nest,  and 
that  was  near  a  county  road 
where  there  was  little  chance  of 
a  successful  hatch. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  hear 
him  talk  about  woods  lore.  He 
has  learned,  for  instance,  that 
big  bucks  are  not  as  scary  as 
they  pretend.  They  are  easily 
startled  and  always  wary,  but 
their  curiosity  overcomes  their 
wariness.  They  flee  from  noises 
that  they  sense  are  human,  but 


they  come  back  to  investigate  if 
unsure  what  the  fuss  is.  Because 
of  the  deer's  sensitivity  to  odor, 
as  well  as  sound,  man  has  to 
approach  downwind.  Mr.  Drew- 
ett saw  a  buck  lose  his  temper 
last  week  when  the  deer  was  un- 
able to  figure  out  the  creature 
(Drewett)  floating  along  in  a 
boat.  Approaching  downwind, 
the  deer  did  not  smell  man,  so 
he  looked  and  looked,  then 
stamped  his  foot  in  exasperation. 

Deer,  mild  though  they  look, 
are  sharper  than  most  people 
realize.  They  lie  on  roots  near 
the  creeks,  and  at  sight  or  sound 
of  dogs  they  bound  into  water 
where  dogs  are  not  likely  to  fol- 
low. When  they  lie  still  and  look 
at  a  passing  policeman  "like  a 
calf  looks  at  its  owner"  there  is 
some  evidence  of  their  shrewd- 
ness, or  at  least  of  their  instinct 
to  distinguish  human  beings  that 
are  to  be  trusted.  The  doe  some 
years  ago  became  scarce,  but  she 
seemed  to  come  back  during 
World  War  II,  perhaps  because 
so  many  men  were  fighters 
across  the  oceans  rather  than 
hunters  at  home,  so  Mr.  Drewett 
thinks.  Mr.  Drewett  questions 
the  doe  season,  too. 

This  is  some  of  the  lore  Mr. 
Drewett  is  likely  to  give  the  Boy 
Scouts  for  whom  he  has  offered 
an  encampment  area  near  his 
private  sanctuary.  They  learn 
from  him,  too  that  some  wildlife 
have  a  built-in  barometer  super- 
ior to  man's.  A  weather  report 
might  be  made  from  observing 
their  reaction  to  atmosphere  or 
winds. 

Beavers,  too,  he  gives  their 
due.  The  ponds  they  dam  up 
have  been  a  service  to  man  and 
animal.  They  are  smarter  dam 
builders  than  man.  After  study- 
ing how  they  make  dams,  Mr. 
Drewett  followed  their  method  in 
his  own  sanctuary  ponds.  While 
it  is  true  that  beavers  sometimes 
choose  lake  sites  contrary  to 
man's  idea,  they  should  be  given 
credit  for  the  water  supply  and 
other  services  they  provide  for 
wildlife. 

For  all  his  hunting,  trapping, 
wildlife  protection  and  police 
duties,  Mr.  Drewett  has  found 
time  to  take  part  in  community 


culture.  He  was  chosen  to  play  a 
Confederate  lieutenant  in  a  spy 
play  written  by  a  local  citizen. 
Before  the  play  was  ready  to  be 
tried  out  on  the  stage,  the  cast 
was  called  to  the  home  of  the 
director  for  preliminary  practice. 
Directly  off  the  job,  the  police- 
man wore  his  blue  unifrom  with 
the  usual  hardware.  When  he 
was  directed  to  leave  the  living 
room,  temporary  setting  of  the 
play,  and  to  knock  on  the  front 
door  as  the  Confederate  officer 
was  supposed  to  do,  the  children 
next  door  ran  crying  to  their 
mother  that  the  cop  was  after 
their  neighbor.  The  mother  was 
a  bit  startled  over  the  implication 
of  the  gun  brandishing  next  door. 
Later  they  all  applauded  him  in 
Confederate  uniform  from  a  cos- 
tumer  in  Philadelphia  and  saw 
him  no  longer  as  Two-Gun  Drew- 
ett. 

Birds  have  a  special  place  in 
Mr.  Drewett's  consideration.  He 
has  named  bright  weather  "blue- 
bird days."  He  is  interested  in 
helping  young  people  identify 
birds.  Observers  who  live  not  too 
far  away  from  the  town  cemetery 
raised  their  eyebrows  and  voiced 
their  surprise  when  they  saw  the 
town  policeman  with  a  group  of 
school  children  over  there.  There 
was  no  fear  that  he  was  brand- 
ishing guns  as  disciplinary  re- 
minder for  little  culprits,  but 
they  wondered  what  it  was  all 
about.  They  learned  that  one  of 
the  teachers  had  asked  the  po- 
liceman, sometimes  bird  watcher, 
to  take  her  grade  on  a  jaunt  to 
practice  identifying  birds. 

Wise  in  bird  lore,  he  knew 
they  frequented  the  cemetery 
area  where  they  sensed  there 
was  safety  among  the  stone  an- 
gels. So  the  quietness  was  broken 
that  day  when  children  cried  out, 
"Isn't  that  a  bluebird?"  as  a  jay 
bird  was  put  in  his  proper  place 
by  the  bird  watcher  extraordin- 
ary. "Bluebird  weather,  though", 
he  added.  And  he  was  not  Two- 
Gun  Drewett  to  the  children. 

Unofficial  wildlife  protector, 
he  continues  to  scatter  grain  on 
swamp  waters  for  nesting  wood 
ducks  and  from  his  bole  gum  to 
watch  the  little  ducks  after  they 
are  hatched.  He  is  not  Two-Gun 
Drewett  to  them,  either.  ^ 
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THE  HUNTER  IS  HOME! 


NOW  WHAT? 


by  Dick  Eggleston 

Wildlife  Biologist 

Saturday  P.M. — 

Wife:  "Gee,  I'm  glad  you're 
home  .  .  .  We  heard  your  party 
killed  a  deer  Thursday." 

Hunter  Husband:  "That's  right, 
a  ten  pointer;  I  killed  it.  My 
share  of  the  meat,  head,  and 
hide  are  in  the  trunk.  I'll  get 
it  out  in  the  morning;  I'm 
tired." 

Sunday  Noon — 

Wife:  "You  were  sleeping  so 
hard  I  didn't  wake  you  for 
church.  Good  thing  it  was 
warm  this  morning  because  we 
had  to  ride  with  the  windows 
open.  The  car  smells  awful." 

Hunter  Husband:  "How  about 
venison  for  lunch?  There  are 
some  chops  in  the  car  trunk. 
I'll  get  them." 

12:20— 

Husband:    "Honey,  how  about 

eating  out  for  lunch  today?" 
Wife:  "Fine." 
Husband:  "Call  a  cab!" 
Curtain 

This,  of  course,  is  a  hypothet- 
ical homecoming  of  a  lucky  hun- 
ter, but  how  often  does  this  type 
of  situation  exist  when  the  hun- 
ter returns? 

Our  wildlife  resources  are  a 
tremendous  economical  asset  to 
North  Carolina.  Vast  amounts  of 
research  and  protection  and  field 
management  are  expended  on 
our  wildlife  and  this  includes  the 
harvest.  Harvest,  we  must,  for 
good  management.  But  why  let 
the  harvest  end  in  smelling  up 
a  car,  oven,  house,  and  then  the 
garbage  can?  All  of  our  kills  can 
be  made  edible  with  proper  care 
and  cooking.  Taking  exception 
to  this  rule,  one  coon  hunter 
stated,  "It'd  take  a  whole  lot  of 
whiskey  for  me  to  eat  a  fox." 
Also,  the  woman  who  accepted 
a  brace  of  fish-eating  mergansers 
saying,  "that's  all  right,  I  like 
fish." 

Whether  it's  admitted  or  not, 
game,  including  fish,  is  expensive 


morris; 
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just  to  bring  home.  When  put  on 
the  table,  it  should  be  at  its 
prime:  clean,  tender,  with  an 
adequate  amount  of  taste  and 
aroma  from  the  wild.  If  so  pre- 
pared, it  will  quickly  disappear. 

"Now,  you  are  your  own  meat 
inspector.  There  will  be  no  state 
or  federal  meat  inspector  to 
stamp  U.S. DA.  on  your  harvest. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  follow  these 
five  rules: 

1.  Draw  and  chill  game  as  soon 
as  possible  after  killing.  Re- 
move tallow  and  scent  glands, 
when  present.  If  washing  is 
needed,  dry  immediately. 

2.  Protect  meat  from  insects  by 
wrapping  in  cheese  cloth  while 
cooling  out  of  doors. 

3.  Chill  as  soon  as  possible.  Then 
age  at  a  temperature  of  be- 
tween 36  and  40  degrees.  The 
larger  the  animal,  the  longer 
the  aging;  small  game  one  or 
two  days,  but  up  to  three 
weeks  for  an  old  buck. 

4.  If  not  cooked  after  aging, 
butcher  and  wrap  for  freezing. 
Proper  butchering  is  essential 
for  tender  cuts. 

5.  A  strong  flavor  or  odor  due  to 


improper  handling,  not  spoil- 
age, can  be  reduced  by  soak- 
ing overnight  in  water  to 
which  vinegar  and  salt  have 
been  added.  Water  with  soda 
added  is  also  effective. 

Preserving  Tainted  Venison 

Tainted  venison  is  usually  the 
result  of  improper  care  of  the 
meat  from  the  time  of  the  kill 
until  it  reaches  the  grill,  oven, 
or  frying  pan.  Here  is  a  method 
for  correcting  the  trouble  for 
those  who  bring  home  their  veni- 
son in  hot  auto  trunks  or  on  even 
hotter  engine  hoods: 

"Bury  it  in  the  ground  in  a 
clean  cloth  for  a  whole  night  and 
it  will  take  away  the  corruption, 
savoir  and  stink.  Boil  water, 
beer,  and  wine  together  and 
some  bay  leaves,  thyme,  savoury, 
rosemary  and  fennil,  of  each  a 
handful,  when  it  boils  put  in  your 
venison,  parboil  it  well  and  sea- 
son it  as  aforesaid.  Bone  and  lard 
the  meat  with  great  lard  as  big 
as  one's  little  finger  and  season 
it  with  two  ounces  of  pepper,  2 
ounces  of  nutmeg  and  4  ounces 
of  salt;  then  have  a  pie  made 
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and  lay  some  butter  in  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  then  lay  in  the  flesh, 
the  inside  downward,  coat  it 
thick  with  seasoning  and  put  it 
on  top  of  the  meat,  with  a  few 
cloves,  a  good  store  of  butter, 
close  it  up  and  bake  it." 

The  above  appeared  in  The 
Accomplish 't  Cook,  London  in 
1660  when  tainted  meat  was 
much  more  common  than  it  is 
today.  It  should  work  today  for 
those  who  are  careless  enough  to 
let  their  venison  spoil.  After 
treating  the  meat  as  directed, 
you  may  not  be  able  to  taste  the 
meat,  but  what  a  fine  spice  pie 
you'll  have  with  which  to  sur- 
prise your  friends. 

Now  what  comes  next?  Most 
of  the  following  recipes  have 
been  tested  by  the  author  and 
have  been  enjoyed  by  many. 
Deer: 

Liver  —  Chill  freshly  killed 
deer  liver,  slice  thin,  fry  bacon 
and  add  liver  and  sliced  on- 
ions. Cook  until  brown,  don't 
overcook. 

Heart  —  Split,  drain,  wash, 
check  for  parasites  (throw  a- 
way  if  present).  Boil  with  salt, 
Vi  pod  red  pepper,  cook  until 
hard  (about  IV2  hours).  Cool 
overnight.  Slice  thin  for  sand- 
wiches. 

Loin — When  butchering,  leave 
loin  whole,  remove  loin  strips 
from  bone,  cut  crosswise  fillets 
about  1-inch  thick,  wrap  pro- 
cessed beef  bacon  around  ed- 
ges. Secure  with  toothpicks. 
This  works  well  on  outdoor 
grill  or  a  skillet. 
Roast  Leg  of  Venison 

1  (41b.)  leg  of  venison 

6  cups  thin  slices  salt  pork 

2  cups  white,  dry  wine 
6  peppercorns 

2  bay  leaves 

2  carrots,  scraped  and  sliced 
2  onions,  peeled  and  sliced 
%  tsp.  thyme 
salt 

V4  cup  light  cream 

Trim  excess  fat  from  venison. 
Cut  gashes  in  meat  and  lard  with 
slivers  of  salt  pork.  Place  in  deep 
dish;  add  wine,  seasonings,  and 
vegetables.  Let  stand  in  cold  spot 
or  refrigerator  one  to  two  days, 
turning  meat  several  times.  Pre- 
heat oven  to  300°F.  Remove  meat 


from  marinade;  drain  and  dry; 
place  meat  in  open  roasting  pan. 
Strain  marinade  and  reserve. 

Pat  vegetables  dry;  place  a- 
round  roast.  Roast  meat  uncover- 
ed 1  hour;  raise  temperature  to 
450°.  Bake  15  minutes  longer. 
Remove  meat  to  heated  platter; 
keep  hot.  Strain  pan  juices  into 
marinade;  skim  any  fat;  simmer 
until  about  3A  of  liquid  remains. 
Add  cream,  season  to  taste;  re- 
heat. Do  not  boil.  Serve  sauce 
hot  with  the  meat.  4  to  6  serv- 
ings. 

Venison  Brunswick  Stew 

Boil  about  2  pounds  venison 
stew  meat  until  tender.  Grind 
this  along  with  2  pounds  pota- 
toes, 3  onions  and  2  stalks  celery. 
Add  1  can  tomatoes  and  1  can 
corn.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
tabasco,  1  tablespoon  vinegar  and 
Worcestershire  sauce.  Simmer 
until  well  cooked. 
Pressure-Cooker  Dove 

Cook  doves,  with  a  little  salted 
water,  about  15  minutes  at  15  lbs. 
pressure  (this  varies  with  cook- 
ers; consult  your  direction  book). 
Arrange  the  doves  in  a  baking 
dish  and  pour  the  following  sauce 
over  them. 

Barbecue  Sauce:  To  each  cup 
of  stock  or  water,  add  V2  cup 
white  or  cider  vinegar,  XA  to  Vi 
stick  of  oleo  or  butter,  1  tsp.  of 
white  or  brown  sugar,  1  tbsp. 
salt,  (add  more  later  if  neces- 
sary) and  1  or  more  pods  of  dry 
red  pepper.  Bring  mixture  to 
boil,  remove  immediately  from 
the  heat  and  pour  over  birds. 
Bake  them  in  350°  oven  for  20  to 
30  minutes,  basting  often  and 
turning.  When  the  birds  are  ten- 
der, they  may  be  browned  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, if  desired.  To  make  gravy, 
add  a  paste  of  flour  and  water 
after  the  first  20  minutes. 
Wild  Duck  and  Geese 

Season  the  inside  cavity  of  the 
dressed  duck  or  goose  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Fill  the  cavity  with 
a  mixture  of  raw  chopped  celery, 
onions,  apples  and  white  pota- 
toes, seasoned  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. (These  help  absorb  some  of 
the  wild  game  flavor.) 

Rub  the  outside  surface  of  the 
bird  with  a  cut  onion  and  bacon 
fat.  Place  on  a  rack  with  breast 


down  in  a  roaster  with  a  close  fit- 
ting lid.  Pour  one  cup  of  water  in 
the  roaster,  cover  and  cook  in  a 
slow  oven  (300°)  about  one  hour. 
After  the  first  hour,  turn  the  bird 
with  breast  up  and  cook  until 
tender. 

Remove  the  cooked  vegetables 
from  the  cavity  when  the  duck  or 
goose  is  done.  Stuff  the  bird  with 
one  of  the  following:  a  highly 
seasoned  bread  dressing,  cooked 
wild  rice,  or  sauer  kraut.  Place 
in  a  shallow  pan  and  return  to 
the  oven  (350°)  to  brown. 
Broiled  Duck 
Dressed  and  plucked  duck 
Salt 
Pepper 

Several  strips  of  salt  pork 

2  tbsp.  currant  jelly 

1  cup  sherry 

1  tsp.  celery  salt 

Flour 

Water 

Soak  duck  in  cold  water  brine 
(2  tbsp.  salt  per  quart  of  water) 
overnight.  Remove  from  brine 
and  dry.  Cut  back  and  neck,  and 
truss  wings  and  legs  together. 
Salt  and  pepper  bird,  and  cover 
breast  with  strips  of  salt  pork. 
Broil  for  20  minutes  and  then  re- 
move from  broiler  and  take  off 
pork  strips.  Make  a  sauce  from  4 
to  6  tbsp.  of  the  broiler  drippings 
to  which  you  add  the  currant  jel- 
ly, the  sherry  and  the  celery  salt. 
Stir  sauce  until  the  jelly  dis- 
solves, and  then  add  enough 
flour  and  water  to  bring  to 
sauce  consistency.  Bring  mixture 
to  a  boil  and  add  duck.  Cook  un- 
til done. 

Pot  Roast  of  Bear 

Dredge  a  AV2  or  5  lb.  roast  in 
flour.  Brown  all  sides  in  hot  fat. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
1  cup  water,  one-half  bottle  cat- 
sup, one-fourth  cup  vinegar,  2 
bay  leaves,  2  stalks  celery 
(diced).  Cover  and  cook  slowly 
until  tender  about  3  to  3V£  hours. 
Add  quartered  raw  peeled  pota- 
toes and  carrots  and  cook  about 
25  minutes.  Then  thicken  gravy 
with  flour  and  cold  water. 
Smothered  Crow 

Old  crows  should  be  soaked  4 
hours  in  water  containing  a  little 
vinegar  and  salt.  Young  birds  do 
not  need  this  soaking.  In  a  heavy 
•  continued  on  page  31 
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Clearcutting  in  Coordinated 
Deer-Timber  Management  in 
the  Southern  Appalachians 

by 

Richard  F.  Harlow 

Wildlife  Biologist 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

and 

Zelbert  F.  Palmer 

Wildlife  Biologist 
National  Forests  in  N.  C. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


I F  you  were  told  that  the  amount  of  light  reaching 
the  forest  floor  has  a  bearing  on  the  number  of 
deer  an  area  can  support,  you  might  think  this 
statement  was  far-fetched.  The  fact  remains  that 
light  rigidly  controls  both  the  type  and  quantity 
of  forage  available  to  deer.  More  light  means  more 
forage. 

In  much  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  a  dense 
forest  canopy  of  poorly  formed  timber  prevails. 
This  overstory  resulted  from  years  of  selective  cut- 
ting of  individual  trees.  For  several  decades  prior 
to  this  selective  cutting  period  private  landowners 
cleared  and  burned  extensive  acreage  of  timber 
land.  Millions  of  feet  of  timber  were  removed.  Life- 
giving  light  flooded  the  soil,  with  the  result  that 
tree  sprouts  and  seedlings,  vines,  shrubs,  and  weeds 
flourished,  providing  literally  tons  of  succulent 
deer  food.  Deer  populations  responded  with  re- 
markable speed,  and  where  deer  were  protected, 
hunters  soon  found  the  forests  overrun  with  white- 
tails.  This  era  of  drastic  timber  removal  finally 
ended  and  the  natural  processes  of  plant  succession 
again  took  over.  Once  again  trees  proceeded  to 
reach  for  and  intercept  that  all  important  element, 
light.  Ground  vegetation,  formerly  so  abundant, 
was  shaded  out.  Where  over  1,000  pounds  per  acre 
of  forage  were  formerly  available  as  food  for  deer 
in  cutover  areas,  the  food  supply  gradually  dimish- 
ed  until  less  than  50  pounds  per  acre  remained,  a 
decrease  of  95  percent. 


U.  S.  FtSH  a  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  PHOTOS 


A  good  food  supply  is  necessary  for  best  physical  condition  and 
antler  development  displayed  by  this  buck  in  velvet  (left). 
Selective  cutting  (above)  results  in  poorly  stocked  stands  of 
low  quality  timber  and  little  understory. 


Forage  increased  rapidly  and  was  very  dense  2  years  following 
clearcutting  on  this  1-acre  clearing  (above).  Clearcutting  im- 
proved production  in  this  16-year  old  stand  (below).  As  over- 
story  closes,  browse  production  will  decrease. 


With  such  a  great  loss  in  available  food,  some- 
thing was  bound  to  happen  to  the  deer  population 
— and  did.  Deer  on  this  poor  range  began  to  show  a 
deterioration  in  physical  condition  and  a  drop  in 
reproductive  rate  from  a  normal  high  of  1.5  to  2.0 
fawns  per  doe  (on  good  range)  to  less  than  1.  This 
low  reproductive  rate  brought  about  a  gradual 
decrease  in  deer  numbers.  Hunters  believed  the 
deer  were  becoming  smaller  because  of  inbreeding 
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and  poor  range  and  were  disappearing  because  of 
overshooting,  but  the  relationship  of  animal  num- 
bers to  range  condition  was  largely  overlooked. 

Where  food  shortages  were  recognized,  stop-gap 
measures  were  applied,  such  as  food  plot  planting, 
winter  feeding,  and  rhododendron  slashings.  Such 
small-scale,  temporary  measures  merely  kept  alive 
half-starved  animals.  In  a  vain  effort  to  prevent 
further  decreases  in  deer  numbers,  buck  laws  were 
enacted  and  the  doe  became  the  sacred  cow.  These 
measures  benefited  few  deer  and  the  decline  con- 
tinued. Today,  comparatively  speaking,  food  is 
scarce  and  the  deer  are  not  increasing. 

Light  is  important  to  other  interests  as  well. 
Foresters  were  quick  to  note  that  under  the  intense 
shade  of  the  undisturbed  forest,  reproduction  of 
valuable  tree  species  was  unsatisfactory.  Seedlings 
either  died  from  lack  of  light  or  were  eaten  by 
hungry  deer.  Happily,  the  solution  to  both  the 
forestry  and  wildlife  problem  is  to  open  the  forest 
and  let  in  the  light. 

Further  Facts  Needed 

In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  forest  cutting  on 
deer  and  timber,  an  experiment  was  begun  in  1964 
at  Curtis  Creek,  located  near  Mt.  Mitchell  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina.  Purposes  of  this  study  are  to 
find  out  what  size  cuttings  are  needed,  what  influ- 
ence cuttings  have  on  deer  movement,  how  much 
food  is  provided  for  deer,  and  how  successful  these 
cuttings  are  in  regenerating  timber.  Five  clearings, 
ranging  in  size  from  1  to  55  acres  and  spaced  about 
1  mile  apart,  were  installed  on  the  study  area.  All 
standing  woody  vegetation  was  removed  except  for 
approximately  10  seed  trees  per  acre.  The  increases 
in  forage  in  1  year  were  phenomenal.  Woody 
browse  increased  from  37  pounds  per  acre  outside 
the  cuttings  to  over  660  pounds  inside;  weeds  and 
grasses  increased  from  15  to  374  pounds  per  acre. 
Timber  seedlings  increased  from  almost  none  out- 
side the  cuttings  to  2,247  per  acre  inside.  With  the 
exception  of  the  1-acre  clearing,  which  is  probably 
too  small,  cuttings  produced  more  food  than  was 
needed  by  the  deer.  Deer  consumed  a  variety  of 
plants,  including  a  surprising  quantity  of  grasses, 
forbs,  and  mushrooms.  The  oak  seed  trees  respond- 
ed to  increased  light  by  producing  more  mast  and 
faster  growth  than  similar  oaks  in  uncut  areas. 

An  examination  of  stomach  contents  from  21 
deer  harvested  in  December  1966  from  the  Curtis 
Creek  area  revealed  that  rhododendron  (leaves  and 
petioles),  acorns,  galax  leaves,  and  fungi  were  com- 
mon food  items.  Twenty  percent  of  the  winter  diet 
consisted  of  weeds  and  mushrooms,  indicating 
these  food  items  were  important  as  forage. 

In  the  Curtis  Creek  area,  evidence  to  date  indi- 
cates that  the  best  cutting  size  for  deer  lies  some- 
where between  5  and  20  acres.  There  are  several 
factors  to  consider,  however,  such  as  size  of  the 
deer  herd  and  the  practicality  of  logging  small 
tracts.  Another  important  factor  to  consider  is  the 
distance  cuttings  should  be  spaced.  Affecting  this 
decision  is  how  far  deer  will  travel  to  a  clearing. 

Wildlife  Research  Biologist  Bob  Downing  of  the 


Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is  studying 
deer  movements  into  cuttings,  aided  by  Joe  Scar- 
borough and  Lee  Boone,  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  Area  Managers,  and  several 
Parkway  Rangers.  Deer  are  captured  in  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Curtis  Creek  drainage  by  means  of  a 
dart  gun  and  box  traps.  The  drug  used  in  im- 
mobilizing the  deer  is  nicotine,  which  quickly 
wears  off.  The  captured  deer  are  marked  with 
colored  ear  tags  to  aid  in  tracing  their  movements. 
In  the  near  future  Bob  plans  to  place  radio  trans- 
mitters on  deer  in  order  to  follow  their  activities 
over  24-hour  periods.  Data  collected  to  date  indi- 
cate deer  will  not  move  far;  therefore,  cuttings 
should  not  be  placed  farther  apart  than  1  mile, 
preferably  much  closer.  Ideally,  cuttings  should 
be  distributed  within  reach  of  all  deer. 

Trees  in  cuttings  grow  rapidly  and  within  a  few 
years  undergrowth  is  again  shaded  out.  This  con- 
dition need  only  be  temporary,  however.  That 
clearings  can  be  brought  back  into  deer  forage  pro- 
duction has  been  demonstrated  by  Lino  Della- 
Bianca,  a  Research  Forester  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  and  Frank  M.  Johnson,  a  Wildlife  Re- 
search Biologist  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  They  found,  following  an  improve- 
ment cutting  in  an  11-year-old  clearcutting  (which 
had  reached  sapling  stage),  that  browse  supplies 
increased  from  only  3  pounds  to  443  pounds  per 
acre.  Even  earlier  cleanings  may  be  desirable.  We 
are  studying  this  to  determine  the  effect  of  earlier 
cleanings  on  the  establishment,  growth,  and  sub- 
sequent development  of  desirable  timber  species. 

Forestry  and  wildlife  management  practices  in 
the  future  may  create  a  mosaic  pattern  of  similar 
cuttings  in  all  stages  of  development.  The  Curtis 
Creek  study  will  pave  the  way  by  establishing 
guidelines  as  to  size  of  cuttings,  how  often  cuttings 
should  be  installed,  how  far  apart  they  should  be 
spaced,  and  when  and  how  often  they  should  be 
cleaned.  When  such  a  program  is  in  full  swing  it 
will  create  a  better  balance  between  the  deer  herd 
and  its  food  supply  and  prevent  the  feast  and 
famine  conditions  of  the  past. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  half  the  story.  Once  the 
deer-forage  balance  is  achieved,  it  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  adequate  harvest  of  the  deer  herd. 
To  quote  Tom  Ripley,  Assistant  Director,  South- 
eastern Forest  Experiment  Station,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  "Foresters  and  biologists  .  .  .  must  be  given 
the  authority  to  act  quickly  and  surely  to  control 
herds  and  maintain  balance.  If  error  is  to  be  made, 
far  better  it  be  made  in  the  direction  of  overkill 
(which  is  rare)  than  to  fall  into  the  conservative, 
sacred  doe  routine  which  can  only  end  in  disaster 
for  the  timber,  the  forage,  and  finally  the  deer." 

Through  scientific  stand  management,  the  timber 
grower  can  look  forward  to  a>  stand  of  healthy, 
vigorous  trees,  and  the  wildlife  manager  to  a  pro- 
lific, healthy  deer  herd.  By  letting  a  little  light 
in  on  the  forest  floor  (and  on  the  subject),  it  ap- 
pears possible  to  achieve  more  of  both,  rather  than 
less  of  either.  ^ 
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Can  A 
Duck 
Survive 
Politics? 


by  Bob  Simpson 

Field  Director,  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation 


EvERY  year  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wild  Sen  ice.  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  agencies,  conducts 
a  survey  of  migratory  game  birds.  The  purported 
purpose  of  this  is  to  aid  in  the  wise  management 
of  our  wild  living  resources.  The  information  gath- 
ered is  to  be  used  to  determine  whether  there  is 
an  overabundance  that  would  allow  extra  hunting 
harvest,  or  if  there  is  a  shortage,  and  hunting  pres- 
sure should  be  eased  or  eliminated  or  even  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  the  whooping  crane,  given 
special  protection. 

The  migration  of  ducks  and  geese  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  divided  into  four  flyways, 
the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  Central  and  Pacific.  Man- 
agement of  waterfowl  within  these  flyways  allows 
for  the  varying  geographical  status  of  birds  and 
population  conditions. 

The  setting  of  regulations  concerning  the  kill  is 
a  Federal-State  relationship.  Annually  in  state 
hearings,  flyway  councils  and  national  meetings 
there  is  a  free-for-all  maneuvering  for  advantageous 
regulations,  season  dates,  season  lengths,  zoning 
within  a  state  and  bag  limits.  Particularly  in  states 
where  a  strong  political  influence  has  been  main- 
tained in  conservation  affairs,  partisan  pressures 
are  exerted  on  game  officials  and  national  repre- 
sentatives (see  "The  Wildlife  Federation  as  a  Con- 
servation Tool",  September,  1967,  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA).  In  turn,  the  pressures  are 
transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  other  government  ad- 
ministrators (the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and, 
ultimately,  the  President  are  responsible  for  Fed- 
eral regulations). 

For  the  past  few  years,  despite  a  few  selfish 
interests,  this  system  has  worked  well.  The  overall 
problems  have  been  resolved,  while  perhaps  not  to 


the  satisfaction  of  all,  certainly  with  the  welfare  of 
the  wildlife  involved  utmost  in  mind.  A  continuous 
banding  program  has  aided  greatly  in  the  gathering 
of  sound  biological  information,  but  recently  a 
deepening  and  very  serious  rift  has  occurred.  Its 
very  basis  is:  can  one,  without  biological  founda- 
tion, issue  special  hunting  privileges  to  a  favored 
few  to  harvest  a  declining  species?  This  is  what  is 
happening. 

The  black  duck  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  common  ducks  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Its 
range  extends  from  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Florida  all 
along  the  east  coast  to  its  breeding  grounds  from 
North  Carolina  to  northern  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 
It  forms  the  backbone  of  many  states'  duck  hunt- 
ing, particularly  of  North  Carolina  and  her  neigh- 
bors. Also,  it  is  a  very  hardy  bird  and  often  is 
found  in  midwinter  in  large  rafts  along  the  New 
England  coast,  where  it  survives  on  seafood.  The 
problem  is  that  the  black  duck  is  a  declining  species 
and  has  remained  on  the  decline  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Yet,  in  1963,  a  special  bonus  season  was  proposed 
to  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council  by  certain  New 
England  States  and  the  Boston  office  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  based  on 
the  contention  that  there  was  a  mass  of  black  ducks 
that  was  nearly  all  male  and  non-breeders,  that 
didn't  migrate  and  would  simply  die  of  old  age  un- 
less they  were  harvested.  The  rest  of  the  states 
disagreed,  and  the  idea  was  passed  over.  The  follow- 
ing year  it  was  again  suggested  and  again  turned 
down. 

Then  the  fun  began.  Somehow,  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  thought  the  matter  to  be  of  such 
magnitude  that  he  not  only  wrote  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  on  November  18,  1964,  asking  that 
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he  obtain  "the  consent  of  your  fish  and  game  com- 
mission for  this  proposal",  but  even  saw  fit  to  visit 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  make  a  person- 
al request.  The  latter  replied  about  a  week  later 
that  he  would  "take  this  up",  but  North  Carolina's 
stand  was  unchanged. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  began  to  find  what 
formidable  opposition  it  was  facing.  Dan  Janzen, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
had  also  opposed  the  Bonus  season,  but  he  was 
relieved,  and  John  Gottschalk  was  appointed  to 
head  up  the  Bureau. 

The  plot  thickened,  and  when  the  1965  Atlantic 
Waterfowl  Council  convened,  it  was  agreed  to  pass 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  special  season  in  the  ".  .  . 
Northeast,  where  substantial  data  has  revealed  the 
existence  of  an  underharvested  wintering  popula- 
tion that  is  in  fact  isolated  from  the  general  black 
duck  population."  Those  who  had  been  in  opposi- 
tion agreed  on  the  condition  that  scientific  re- 
search would  supply  the  facts  and  prove  that  the 
alleged  "isolated"  and  "underharvested"  black 
ducks  were  actually  in  existence. 

Such  proof  was  not  shown.  But  on  August  17, 
1966,  there  was  an  official  announcement  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  that 
there  would  be  an  additional  season  for  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  that  would 
allow  an  additional  23  days  of  black  duck  shooting 
with  a  four-bird-a-day  bag. 

This  hit  the  southern  states  hard.  They  presented 
opposition  but  were  brushed  off.  The  Bureau  con- 
tended that  there  was  agreement,  offering  the  fol- 
lowing claim:  their  banding  experiments  showed  a 
population  of  nearly  50,000  birds,  over  two-thirds 
male,  that  remained  in  New  England  all  winter. 

Not  much  could  be  done.  The  season  was  set,  and 
the  slaughter  began.  After  all,  it  was  admittedly 
an  experiment,  and  if  it  proved  wrong  or  incorrect, 
it  wasn't  anything  but  an  experiment  to  get  scienti- 
fic documentation.  No  problem. 

Time  went  on.  The  post-season  results  began  to 
show  up.  The  official  estimate  of  the  "isolated" 
ducks  had  been  42,700  birds.  The  bonus  season  had 
accounted  for  30,000  birds.  This  meant  that  sub- 
tracting 30,000  birds  from  42,700  left  only  12,700 
birds,  a  major  disaster  unless  they  were  in  fact  all 
male.  Even  then  it  was  an  unthinkable  reduction, 
for  biologists  believe  a  gunners'  harvest  of  25  to  30 
percent  is  the  upper  safe  limit  to  allow  for  con- 
tinuation of  waterfowl  breeding  stock. 

Then  came  the  startling  announcement:  the  New 
England  offshore  black  duck  population  had  in- 
creased from  the  estimated  42,700  less  30,000  to  a 
population  of  49,500.  Clearly  something  was  wrong. 
Either  the  first  estimate  was  off  by  nearly  100 
percent,  or  the  hunters  hadn't  shot  the  claimed 
30,000  and  had  actually  added  a  few,  or  more  ducks 
had  come  in  from  somewhere  else.  But  they  couldn't 
have  done  this,  for  hadn't  the  Bureau  said  that  it 
was  an  isolated  population? 

At  this  time  it  was  estimated  that  the  bonus 


season  alone  accounted  for  killing  10  percent  of 
the  total  U  S. -Canadian  black  duck  population.  How 
had  the  rest  of  the  states  made  out?  The  official 
report  would  come  out  in  June.  June  came  and 
went;  so  did  July,  and  August,  and  September. 
Still  no  official  report.  The  new  season  was  again 
coming  up. 

But  on  the  16th  day  of  August  came  the  official 
announcement  for  1967-68:  That  the  special  experi- 
mental New  England  black  duck  season  be  con- 
tinued as  in  the  past  but  with  fewer  days  and  a 
smaller  bag  limit. 

In  the  same  official  pronouncement  there  were 
ominous  comments  that  "due  to  the  less  than 
satisfactory  outlook  this  year  for  several  important 
game  species  combined  with  the  fact  that  hunting 
pressure  increased  considerably  .  .  .  We  are  con- 
cerned especially  about  the  status  of  black  ducks, 
canvasbacks,  etc.  .  ." 

Officials  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resour- 
ces Commission  had  been  seriously  concerned  and 
had  offered  objections  in  the  past;  but  now  the 
situation  was  getting  ridiculous.  Heading  the  op- 
position, they  objected  on  the  basis  that  ( 1 )  the 
biological  facts  did  not  favor  an  additional  season 
on  a  declining  species;  (2)  the  Bureau  and  the  New 
England  states  involved  had  already  had  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  new  data,  even  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  hunters  along  the  Flyway;  (3)  The 
year  this  season  was  initiated  the  Bureau  did  not 
present  the  proposal  at  the  meeting  of  the  Atlantic 
Waterfowl  Council  nor  give  the  southern  states  an 
opportunity  to  express  objections;  (4)  the  Bureau 
had  not  proven  the  original  contention  that  this 
was  a  "separate  and  isolated  group"  (in  fact,  Com- 
mission officials  offered  banding  proof  that  there 
was  indeed  an  interchange);  and  (5)  if  this  group 
were  non-breeders,  and  so  isolated,  and  did  not 
contribute  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  they  would, 
in  fact,  have  become  extinct  after  one  generation. 

Yet  the  regulation  stands  for  a  declining  species 
that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  concerned 
about,  with  its  "less  than  satisfactory  outlook." 
Somehow  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  saw  fit  to 
increase  the  bag  limit  by  33  percent  and  lengthen 
the  season  by  42  percent  in  three  states.  Is  this 
management?  Does  this  make  good  sense  even 
under  the  guise  of  an  "experiment"? 

Has  politics  now  reared  its  ugly  head  in  the  fed- 
eral Fish  and  Wildlife  Service?  How  is  it  that  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  felt  as  if  it  were  worth 
a  trip  down  to  North  Carolina  to  straighten  out  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and 
suggest  that  our  Governor  put  pressure  on  that 
department?  How  is  it  that  the  biologists  hired  by 
the  federal  government  disapproved  the  bonus 
black  duck  program,  that  the  former  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  who  also 
opposed  the  bonus  season,  was  relieved  by  a  direc- 
tor who  approved  it?  Further,  why  was  the  official 
report  that  was  scheduled  to  be  published  in  June, 
still  unobtainable  in  October?  Form  your  own  con- 
clusions. ± 
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Cottontail 
Rabbit 

by  Lunette  Barber* 

T 

JL  HE  term  "rabbit"  in  popular 
usage  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  all  members  of  the  family 
Leporidae.  To  most  people  "rab- 
bit" and  "hares"  mean  the  same 
thing.  Do  you  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  hare  and  a  rab- 
bit? If  you  do,  you  know  more 
about  these  animals  than  a  great 
many  people.  Wild  rabbits  are 
smaller  and  have  shorter  ears 
and  shorter  hind  legs  than  the 
hares.  Rabbits  are  born  blind  and 
nearly  naked.  Hares  do  not  bur- 
row and  their  young  are  covered 
with  fur  at  birth  and  have  their 
eyes  open.  The  hind  legs  of  hares 
are  longer  than  their  fore  legs; 
this  gives  them  an  awkward  ap- 
pearance but  enables  him  to  run 
faster  up  hill  than  down. 

Their  tremendous  speed  is  due 
to  their  peculiar  method  of  run- 
ning, to  which  the  structure  of 
their  legs  is  eminently  fitted. 
When  a  hare  or  rabbit  takes  to 
flight,  he  leaves  the  ground  with 
a  tremendous  leap  and  for  an 


*Much  of  this  was  taken  from  the  publica- 
tion "The  Cottontail  Rabbit"  by  John 
Madson,  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp., 
East  Alton,  Illinois. 


instant  is  completely  extended. 
While  in  the  air,  however,  he 
brings  his  hind  legs  forward  un- 
til they  project  beyond  and  above 
his  head.  While  bunched  in  this 
position,  his  fore  paws  strike  the 
ground,  one  ahead  of  the  other. 
His  momentum  tilts  him  for- 
ward, and  at  the  same  time  he 
starts  swinging  his  hind  legs 
downward.  They  strike  the 
ground  side  by  side,  but  at  a  spot 
far  ahead  of  where  the  front  feet 
are  planted.  Doubled  up  thus  like 
a  spring,  the  rabbit  "uncoils" 
suddenly  in  his  next  great  leap. 
This  method  of  running  is  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  rabbit  tracks  familiar  to  all 
hunters.  They  form  a  pattern  like 
a  human  face,  the  marks  of  the 
hind  paws  corresponding  to  the 
eyes,  and  of  the'  fore  paws  to  the 
nose  and  mouth. 

Ail-American 

The  cottontail  is  as  American 
as  hotdogs  and  just  as  popular. 
He  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  his  bobbing,  powder- 
puff  tail  is  a  symbol  of  the  great 
outdoors.  He  is  known  by  nearly 
everyone — a  small  mammal  with 
peppered  brown  fur  that  shades 
to  white  beneath,  with  large  ears 
and  eyes,  outsized  hind  feet,  and 
powerful  haunches.  Tipped  on 
the  end  of  his  tail  is  a  blob  of 
white  like  cotton  that  gives  him 
his  name. 

An  adult  weighs  nearly  three 
pounds  and  is  about  twenty-two 
inches  in  length.  Yet  he  is  the 
giant  of  the  hedgerows,  corn- 
fields, meadows,  brush  patches, 
briar  tangles  and  chapparral 
thickets. 

Plenty  of  Troubles 

The  cottontail  has  many  ene- 
mies, he  is  hunted  by  nearly  all 
the  birds  of  prey,  many  of  the 
mammals,  is  plagued  by  para- 
sites, especially  fleas  and  ticks, 
diseases,  starvation,  cold, 
drought,  fire  and  flood.  But  his 
tribe  flourishes  because  he  uses 
his  few  defenses  to  full  advan- 
tage. He  is  not  altogether  help- 
less because  his  large  ears  are 
adjustable  sounding  boards  that 
can  be  cocked  to  absorb  the 
slightest  noise.  His  big  eyes  are 


on  the  sides  of  his  head,  enabling 
him  to  see  the  front,  the  sides, 
and  behind. 

"Running  like  a  scared  rabbit" 
is  a  good  expression.  Having  tre- 
mendous back  muscles  and  in- 
credible hind  legs,  he  can  take 
fifteen  feet  at  a  lick,  and  dodge, 
twist,  and  double  back  at  top 
speed.  A  good  strong  rabbit  may 
average  two  jumps  per  second 
but  can  run  no  more  than  half  a 
mile  and  in  soft  snow  even  boot- 
ed man  can  run  him  down.  Not 
only  are  the  hind  legs  an  asset 
for  running,  they  are  also  used  as 
a  weapon.  Rabbits  seldom  bite, 
but  when  trapped  or  caught  oth- 
er ways,  they  will  resort  to 
scratching  for  which  they  can  do 
a  tremondous  job. 

The  cottontail  can  hold  his 
own  because  they  breed  at  six 
months  of  age  and  have  many  lit- 
ters per  year.  Nature  seems  to 
say,  "We'll  just  produce  an  abun- 
dance in  case  of  our  many  ene- 
mies so  that  we  may  have  some 
left  for  another  crop." 

During  the  breeding  season  the 
fur  flys  because  males  will  kick 
and  tear  at  their  rivals.  A  cotton- 
tail courtship  may  involve  sever- 
al rabbits  and  some  fancy  hop- 
ping and  running  contests.  Some- 
times they  play  just  for  the  sheer 
fun  of  it.  Most  of  this  playing, 
courting,  mating  and  gadding 
around  is  done  at  dusk  and 
dawn.  The  gestation  period  is 
about  twenty-eight  days.  As  the 
time  passes  for  the  young  to  be 
born  she  digs  a  nest  with  her 
forefeet  in  a  lawn,  garden  or 
open  woodland.  It  is  almost  nev- 
er in  dense  shrubbery  or  heavy 
cover,  but  is  usually  near  escape 
cover  of  some  kind  and  in  well- 
drained  locations  that  are 
touched  by  the  sun  for  several 
hours  each  day.  The  final  nesting 
pit  is  roughly  five  inches  deep, 
seven  inches  long  and  five  inches 
wide.  Once  a  proper  pit  is  dug, 
the  doe's  next  step  is  to  line  it 
with  a  layer  of  dried  grasses, 
grass  roots,  leaves  or  moss.  With 
this  rough  mattress  in  place,  she 
plucks  fur  from  her  breast  and 
abdomen  and  adds  it  to  the  nest. 
If  she  fails  to  pull  the  fur  from 
around  the  teats,  the  young  may 
get  the  fine  hair  or  fuzz  in  their 
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This  is  one  of  the  two  million  rabbits 
estimated  taken  each  year  in  our  State. 


nostrils  and  mouth  and  be  unable 
to  nurse,  therefore  they  die.  With 
the  newly  born  litter  safely  in 
the  nursery,  the  doe  recovers  the 
nest  with  the  lid  of  grass  and 
leaves  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find. 

A  litter  of  baby  cottontails  va- 
ries from  one  to  eight.  They  are 
pink  and  naked  at  birth — blind, 
deaf,  helpless,  and  not  much  big- 
ger than  a  man's  thumb.  The 
young  grow  rapidly.  Their  eyes 
are  open  within  a  week  and  the 
nestlings  are  often  strong  enough 
to  leave  the  nest  in  about  two 
weeks.  By  the  time  they  leave 
the  nest,  the  doe  is  about  half- 
way to  her  next  family.  She  can 
mate  the  same  day  the  litter  is 
born.  Young  rabbits  are  attacked 
by  everything  from  crows  to  flies. 
Nestling  cottontails  may  be  also 
killed  by  cats  and  dogs. 

Rabbits  have  voices  but  use 
them  sparingly.  They  have  the 
ability  to  freeze  when  in  danger. 
The  cottontail's  fur  is  incredibly 
soft,  thick  and  warm.  Rabbit  skin 
has  little  commercial  value  ex- 
cept in  the  making  of  hats  and 
cheap  fur  trim.  Much  fur  is  used 
for  lining  winter  gloves.  While 
they  are  often  classed  as  rodents, 
there  is  reason  to  put  them  in  a 
separate  order  —  the  Lagomor- 
pha,  or  "hare  group."  Rodents 
have  only  two  upper  incisors  or 
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front  teeth;  the  rabbits  and  hares 
have  four.  There  is  a  large  pair 
of  teeth  in  front  and  just  behind 
these  is  a  smaller  pair  that  is 
easily  overlooked. 

Vegetarian 

The  diet  of  the  cottontail  con- 
sists of  nearly  every  plant  food 
that  is  grown  above  the  ground. 
It  eats  green  shoots,  fruits,  grass- 
es, branch  tips,  buds  and  barks 
in  a  bewildering  variety.  Some- 
times his  desire  for  barks  gets 
him  in  trouble  with  the  orchard 
owners,  nurserymen  and  timber 
growers.  In  other  words  they  are 
almost  strictly  vegetarian  or 
"herbivorous." 

Parasites  and  diseases  take 
their  toll  of  rabbits.  Fibroma  is 
caused  by  a  virus  so  tiny  that  it 
can  pass  through  a  porcelain  fil- 
ter. The  disease  may  be  extreme- 
ly contagious  among  rabbits  and 
can  be  given  to  captive  animals 
in  the  laboratory.  The  disease 
causes  an  unsightly  black  growth 
that  is  not  dangerous  to  man,  and 
an  infected  rabbit  can  be  han- 
dled, cleaned  and  eaten  in  per- 
fect safety.  Then  there  are  the 
"bots"  or  "warbles"  which  are 
the  larvae  of  certain  flies  which 
resemble  small,  hairy  bumble- 
bees. Tiny  eggs  are  laid  by  the 
adult  flies  on  the  hair  of  rabbits; 
these  eggs  soon  hatch  into  small 
maggots  that  burrow  into  the 
rabbit's  skins  to  grow  and  devel- 
op. Squirrels  often  have  this 
trouble  too.  Rabbits  are  known  to 
carry  tapeworms;  that  is  the  rea- 
son they  should  never  be  fed  raw 
to  cats  and  dogs.  In  fact  they 
may  carry  a  number  of  internal 
parasites  including  lungworms, 
liver  flukes,  tapeworms,  round- 
worms, and  pin  worms,  most  of 
which  are  harmless. 

The  grimmest  reaper  of  the 
rabbit  is  tularemia  or  "rabbit 
fever,"  discovered  in  Tulare 
County,  California  in  1910,  and 
one  which  no  cottontail  has  been 
known  to  survive.  Tularemia  is 
transmitted  to  cottontails  by 
ticks,  fleas,  and  other  biting 
pests,  and  to  humans  who  smear 
rabbit  blood  or  other  body  fluids 
on  their  hands  while  dressing 
rabbits  after  a  hunt.  However, 
rabbit  fever  may  be  quite  mild 


and  many  cases  are  dismissed  as 
"a  touch  of  flu."  Such  persons 
develop  varying  degrees  of  resist- 
ance, and  human  tularemia  often 
results  in  an  immunity  of  solid 
performance.  While  there  are  no 
vaccines  to  prevent  tularemia,  its 
effects  can  be  greatly  blunted  by 
modern  wonder  drugs.  It  re- 
sponds quickly  to  treatment  with 
streptomycin,  aureomycin  and 
chloromycin.  Tularemia  is  no 
longer  an  important  disease  in 
this  country.  Tularemia  often 
appears  when  the  rabbit  cycle  is 
at  its  peak. 

Cottontails  make  few  demands 
of  life.  They  need  only  food  and 
cover  and  protection  from  stray 
and  self-hunting  cats  and  dogs. 
Of  importance  to  rabbit  and  wild- 
life biologist  is  the  "carrying  ca- 
pacity." which  means  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  rabbits  which  a 
particular  range  is  capable  of 
supporting.  Summer  range  will 
always  support  far  more  rabbits 
than  the  same  area  in  winter. 
Cottontails  are  our  most  easily 
managed  game  species,  simply 
because  they  require  such  a 
small  home  range. 

If  the  hunters  did  not  get  the 
rabbits  the  above  enemies  would 
take  the  hunter's  share,  so  "good 
rabbit  hunting,"  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  sports  with  the 
added  bonus  of  good  eating.  Then 
too,  one  can  have  the  pleasure  of 
loving  beagles  the  year  round. 

Who  would  not  love  a  clear, 
frosty  morning  out  in  Nature's 
pure  fresh  air,  with  the  "smell  of 
winter,"  and  a  pack  of  good  bea- 
gles chasing  and  echoing  their 
barks  over  the  land  on  a  chase 
for  br'er  rabbit?  If  not,  the  psy- 
chiatrist should  be  consulted. 
Happy  hunting  means  safe  hunt- 
ing too,  so,  have  fun,  but  be  care- 
ful. ^ 
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Cam/asback 
Countrif 


By  F.  Eugene  Hester 

Photographs  by  the  Author 


Warm  clothing  and  a  good  boat  are  nec- 
essities. Icy  water  doesn't  stop  this  Ches- 
apeake (right),  and  the  drake  canvas- 
back  is  soon  on  shore    (far  riffht). 


FOR  countless  ages  canvas- 
back  ducks  have  made  their 
annual  migration  between 
their  summer  home  in  the 
North  and  their  winter  home 
down  South. 

Wherever  this  duck  has  visit- 
ed, it  has  been  welcomed.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  our 
ducks,  and  hunters  rank  it  both 
as  a  trophy  duck  and  as  the  most 
delicious  of  all  waterfowl. 

Canvasbacks  are  at  home  in 
large  bodies  of  water.  During 
much  of  the  day  they  congregate 
in  large  flocks  in  open  water,  but 
in  early  morning  or  late  after- 
noon and  during  times  of  rough 
weather,  they  make  feeding 
flights  to  areas  closer  to  shore. 

Their  flights  are  made  in  large 
"V"-shaped  formations  similar  to 
the  flight  pattern  of  Canada 
geese  and  some  other  waterfowl. 
These  large  birds,  averaging 
about  three  pounds  and  with  a 
wingspread  just  short  of  a  yard, 
are  the  fastest  and  strongest  of 
our  ducks. 

Canvasbacks  are  diving  ducks 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing food  20  or  30  feet  or  more  be- 
low the  surface.  The  great  coast- 
al part  of  eastern  North  Carolina 
has  always  been  attractive  to 
canvasbacks  and  is  famous  as  a 
wintering  ground  for  this  spe- 
cies. 

Young  birds,  following  their 
social  instincts,  decoy  readily.  It 
does  not  take  long,  though,  for 
them  to  learn  of  the  danger  asso- 
ciated with  the  decoys,  and  they 
become  very  wary. 

Waterfowl  hunters  know  that 
the  hunting  is  best  on  rough 
days.  A  cold,  dark  windy  day 
with  light  snow  flurries  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  ideal  day, 
and  on  such  days,  ducks  are  very 


restless.  They  move  about  fre- 
quently and  may  fly  much  lower 
than  in  good  weather.  On  such 
days  even  old,  educated  canvas- 
backs flock  in  to  the  wooden  de- 
coys riding  high  on  whitecapped 
waves. 

Hunters  frequently  make  their 
blind  on  a  finger-like  point  of 
marsh  extending  into  the  bay. 
Others  may  make  a  floating  blind 
on  a  boat  or  a  stake  blind  in  open 
water  by  driving  four  posts  into 
the  mud  and  building  a  box  blind 
above  waterlevel  on  these  stakes. 

The  flavor  of  the  canvasback 
ranks  mighty  high,  but  the  taste 
depends  on  the  food  the  bird  has 
been  eating,  and  how  well  the 
cook  knows  her  business!  Usual- 
ly over  80  per  cent  of  its  food  is 
vegetable  matter  and  this  con- 
tributes to  a  good  flavor.  When 
they  feed  heavily  on  molluscs 
they  may  taste  "fishy"  or  "oily." 

After  the  winter  season  is 
over,  canvasbacks  return  to  their 
ancestral  breeding  grounds, 
mainly  in  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Idaho,  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Canada  and  the 
heart  of  Alaska.  They  start  north- 
ward in  early  March  and  arrive 
home  before  the  ice  fs  gone.  The 
nest  is  in  marsh  or  swamp  vege- 
tation, only  a  few  inches  above 
the  waterlevel. 

In  this  nest  made  of  vegeta- 
tion, about  8  eggs  are  laid  and 
down  feathers  from  the  breast  of 
the  female  are  added  to  insulate 
the  eggs.  The  female  incubates 
the  eggs  about  26  days  and  cares 
for  the  young  after  they  hatch. 

Before  October  the  young  have 
become  strong  fliers  and  are 
ready  for  their  migration  south- 
ward to  such  places  as  coastal 
North  Carolina,  and  our  welcome 
mat  is  always  out.  ^ 
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More  D_ove  Shooting  in  December 

The  second  segment  of  a  split  dove  season  starts  December  11,  and  closes 
January  13.  Shooting  hours  and  bag  limits  will  be  the  same  as  the  earlier 
season:  12:00  noon  to  sunset,  12  birds  daily,  24  in- possession.  These  hours  are 
standard  time,  daylight  saving  having  elapsed  October  29 . 


December  Biggest  Hunt  ing  Month 

Somewhere,  sometime,  in  December  the  hunting  season  is  open  on  all  legal 
game  species  except  marsh  hens.  Tarheel  hunters  are  participating  in  a  general 
hunting  season  that  began  on  September  1  and  which  will  not  close  until  March 
1.  There  are,  of  course,  local  exceptions  to  this,  but  few  other  states  have  a 
longer  total  hunting  season  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of  game. 


Time  to  Order  Better  Hunt  ing 

Tarheel  farmers,  who  over  the  years  have  provided  some  of  the  best  small 
game  hunting  in  the  nation,  are  advised  it  is  time  to  order  planting  materials  for 
next  year's  crop  of  game.  Available  free  of  charge  from  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  are  shrub  lespedeza  seedlings,  multiflora  rose  seedlings,  pack- 
aged lespedeza  seeds,  plus  packages  of  annual  wildlife  seed  mixtures. 

Planting  materials  are  dispensed  on  a  first-come-first-served  basis,  and 
while  there  is  a  good  supply  of  all,  orders  should  be  placed  early.  Application 
forms  for  these  are  available  from  local  wildlife  protectors,  county  extension 
agents,  SCS  offices,  or  by  writing  to  Wildlife  Plantings,  Box  2919,  Raleigh 
27602. 


Board  and  Room  for  Wildlife 

You  can  spend  wintertime  leisure  enjoyably  by  building  bird  feeders, 
bird  houses,  squirrel  houses  and  wood  duck  nesting  boxes.  Plans  for  all  of 
these  are  available  from  "Wildlife  Board  and  Room"  ,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service.  But  there  is  a  reward  to  you — the  fun 
you  will  have  building  these,  and  the  pleasure  you  will  get  from  watching 
your  wildlife  neighbors. 
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How  Can  You  Tell 

The  Age  of  A 
Fish? 


by  J.  H.  Cornell 

Chief,  Div.  of  Inland  Fisheries 
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I  HE  method  most  commonly  used  to  judge  the 
age  of  a  fish  is  by  looking  at  the  rings  on  his  scales. 
It  is  sort  of  like  telling  the  age  of  a  tree  from  the 
growth  rings  on  the  stump,  only  with  fish  it's  a 
little  more  complicated. 

When  a  fish  first  hatches  out  of  the  egg  he  is 
naked.  He  doesn't  have  a  scale  to  his  name.  Then, 
when  he  is  from  a  half-inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half 
long,  depending  on  the  species,  the  scales  start  to 
develop.  To  begin  with,  the  scales  are  very  small 
plates  in  the  skin  which  just  cover  the  body  of  the 
fish. 

When  the  little  fish  becomes  modest  and  puts  on 
his  suit  of  scales,  he  weighs  a  very  small  fraction  of 
an  ounce.  After  that,  although  he  may  grow  up  to 
a  size  of  several  pounds,  he  never  puts  on  an  extra 
scale.  The  original  ones  that  covered  him  when  he 
started  out  in  life  have  to  grow  enough  so  that  each 
can  continue  to  cover  its  allotted  portion  of  his 
anatomy. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  scale  growth  a  valid 
index  of  the  growth  of  the  fish.  If  he  added  extra 
scales  as  he  grew  up,  we  could  not  tell  a  thing 
about  it.  It  is  the  difference  in  growth  rate  of  the 
fish  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  which  makes  it 
possible  to  judge  the  number  of  years  the  fish  has 
lived.  The  scales  grow  at  a  different  rate  too,  and 
they  tell  when  he  grew,  and  how  much. 

Fish  scales  are  buried  in  the  skin,  and  are  made 
up  of  a  dead  material  called  hyalodentine.  This 
material  is  very  much  like  our  fingernails.  It  is 
produced  by  the  skin  and  is  added  to  the  scale  dur- 
ing growth.  The  forward  edge  of  the  scale  grows 
down  into  the  dermis  of  the  skin,  and  the  rear  part 
grows  up  so  that  it  overlaps  the  scale  behind  it. 
Even  the  rear  part,  though,  is  covered  by  the  epi- 
dermis which  can  produce  the  material  for  that  part 
of  the  scale  to  develop.  Fish  skin  is  different  from 
ours  in  that  respect.  The  epidermis  of  our  skin  is 
made  up  of  dead  cells  which  protect  the  living  ones 
underneath. 

When  you  look  at  a  magnified  scale,  you  will  see 
a  central  part  from  which  the  development  took 
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place.  This  is  called  the  focus.  Around  that  you  will 
see  many  small  and  almost  parallel  growth  rings 
or  ridges.  These  ridges  are  most  distinct  in  the  long 
forward  part  of  the  scale  which  was  buried  in  the 
dermis,  but  they  tend  to  run  together  or  disappear 
in  the  shorter  rear  part  of  the  scale. 

A  tree  adds  only  one  growth  ring  each  year.  A 
fish  scale  adds  new  rings  continuously  while  the 
fish  is  growing,  because  the  scale  has  more  space 
to  cover.  When  the  fish  stops  growing  for  any 
reason,  the  scale  stops,  too,  and  the  rings  in  what- 
ever state  of  completion  they  may  be  at  the  time. 

When  growth  of  the  fish  and  the  scales  start 
again,  the  growth  lines  do  not  pick  up  where  they 
left  off.  A  whole  new  line  or  ridge  is  formed  around 
what  at  that  time  is  the  margin  of  the  scale,  and 
development  goes  on  from  there.  It  is  these  broken 
or  incomplete  lines,  surrounded  by  a  complete  one, 
which  serves  as  the  basis  for  judging  the  age  ©f  a 
fish.  It  is  called  an  annulus  or  annual  check. 

The  reason  for  considering  this  mark  to  be  an 
annual  growth  ring  is  that  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
world  fish  stop  growing  in  the  winter.  Each  species 
of  fish  has  a  critical  temperature  so  far  as  growth 
is  concerned.  Below  that  temperature,  the  fish  will 
eat  only  a  little  food  and  will  not  grow  at  all.  Some- 
time in  the  fall,  then,  depending  on  water  temp- 
erature and  the  species  concerned,  the  scales  stop 
growing  and  discontinuous  growth  ridges  remain. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  water  temperature  rises 
above  the  critical  temperature  for  that  species,  the 
fish  begins  to  eat  ravenously  and  grow  fast.  A  new 
and  complete  growth  ring  is  laid  down  on  the  edge 
of  each  scale,  and  the  annulus  is  formed. 

Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?  With  some  scales,  it 
is.  With  some,  though,  it  is  very  difficult  and  occa- 
sionally impossible  to  tell  a  true  annulus.  On  the 
cycloid  scale  of  a  trout,  the  annulus  usually  con- 
sists of  one  or  two  broken  ridges  with  relatively 
complete  ones  on  both  sides  of  them.  On  the  ctenoid 
scale  of  a  bass,  the  annulus  usually  appears  as  a 
continuous  ridge  crossing  the  ends  of  several  in- 
complete ridges.  In  either  case  the  annulus  usually 
shows  up  better  on  the  sides  of  a  scale  than  on  the 
forward  or  after  part.  Other  indicators  of  an  an- 
nulus may  be  a  clear  streak  of  scale  material  be- 
tween the  broken  and  new  growth  lines,  or  finding 
the  lines  very  close  together  inside  the  annulus  and 

This  bass  has  been  weighed  and  measured,  and  now  the  biolo- 
gist removes  several  scales  for  age  determination.  This  patch 
of  scales  will  be  replaced  by  the  fish. 
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considerably  farther  apart  outside  of  it  when 
growth  speeds  up. 

These  indicators  of  annual  checks  will  not  all  be 
found  on  the  same  scale,  and  many  confusing 
marks  and  shadows  may  be  expected.  For  example, 
suppose  a  fish  loses  a  scale  and  a  new  one  grows  to 
take  its  place.  It  appears  that  the  new  scale  grows 
as  a  unit,  without  rings,  up  to  the  size  of  the  scales 
the  fish  is  wearing  at  that  time,  and  then  grows  by 
adding  the  usual  growth  rings  from  there  on.  These 
regenerated  scales  are  useless  in  age  determina- 
tions. 

Frequently  scales  may  be  so  blurred  or  deformed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  them.  Marks  looking 
much  like  annuli  may  be  formed  by  many  causes. 
Remember  that  this  mark  we  called  an  annulus 
simply  shows  that  the  fish  stopped  growing  and 
then  started  again.  Suppose  the  fish  gets  sick  and 
stops  eating  for  a  while.  Suppose  a  lake  is  drained, 
possibly  affecting  the  food  supply  available  to  the 
fish.  Suppose  rains  bring  in  silt  and  make  the  water 
so  muddy  that  he  cannot  find  food,  or  that  water 
temperature  gets  so  high  that  the  fish  is  sick  and 
stops  eating.  Anything  that  causes  the  fish  to  stop 
growing  can  cause  the  formation  of  a  false  annulus. 
Some  species,  which  go  on  a  spawning  migration, 
do  not  eat  during  the  spawning  period,  and  spawn- 
ing marks  are  formed  on  the  scales.  Only  experience 
can  guide  you  in  the  determination  of  what  marks 
are  true  annuli.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

It  never  is  safe  to  attempt  to  tell  the  age  of  a  fish 
from  a  single  scale.  The  questionable  marks  can 
often  be  determined  as  true  or  false  annuli  by  the 
inspection  of  a  dozen  scales  from  the  same  fish. 
Neither  can  the  age  of  all  the  fifteen-inch  bass  in 
a  lake  be  determined  from  a  single  specimen.  The 
average  age  of  several  specimens  of  that  size, 
though,  will  tell  how  fast  they  are  growing  in  that 
particular  piece  of  water. 

There  is  another  interesting  part  of  this  age 
determination  from  scales.  Let's  suppose  that  our 
fifteen-inch  bass  was  caught  in  September,  and  that 
an  inspection  of  the  scales  showed  three  annuli 
present  and  the  bass  in  his  fourth  year.  If  we 
measure  from  the  center  of  the  focus  to  each  an- 
nulus on  the  forward  part  of  the  scale,  we  can  tell 
how  long  the  fish  was  at  the  end  of  each  year  of 
his  life.  This  is  because  the  growth  of  the  scale  was 

Although  this  age  determination  can  be  done  with  a  micro- 
scope (or  even  a  strong  hand  lens),  a  scale  projecting  device 
is  much  better.  Note  scale  image  on  screen. 


proportional  to  the  length  of  the  fish. 

If  the  first  annulus  is  a  little  more  than  half-way 
out  to  the  edge,  we  would  guess  that  he  was  about 
nine  inches  long  at  the  time  it  was  formed.  If  the 
second  were  half-way  from  there  to  the  edge,  it 
would  mean  that  during  his  second  year  he  grew 
half  of  the  remaining  six  inch  distance,  making  him 
twelve  inches  long  at  the  end  of  his  second  year. 
Then  if  the  third  annulus  were  a  bit  inside  the 
edge,  we  would  guess  that  he  grew  two  inches  dur- 
ing his  third  year,  and  the  last  inch  during  the  part 
of  his  fourth  year  before  he  was  caught. 

Of  course  it  might  be  that  we  should  make  some 
allowance  for  the  length  of  the  fish  before  he  start- 
ed to  grow  scales.  And  some  of  our  real  exact  scien- 
tists play  around  with  the  squares  and  cubes  and 
logarithms  and  calculus  trying  to  get  it  all  figured 
out  perfectly.  None  of  them  will  agree  that  the 
other  fellow  is  right,  but  they  all  come  so  close  to 
the  same  answer  that  we  may  just  as  well  stick  to 
our  simple  proportion,  the  way  we  had  it  figured 
out. 

The  main  thing  is  that  we  can  get  useful  informa- 
tion from  these  growth  rates.  Suppose  this  fifteen- 
inch  bass  came  out  of  your  pond.  You  find  that  he 
grew  nine  inches  in  his  first  year.  Then  you  catch  a 
one-year-old  bass  from  your  pond  and  find  that  he 
is  only  six  inches  long.  You  would  know  right  away 
that  something  was  wrong  with  your  fish  pond, 
and  that  the  bass  were  not  growing  as  fast  as  they 
did  three  years  before.  You  would  ask  for  help  from 
a  fish  biologist. 

Age  and  growth  rates  tell  us  a  lot  of  things.  We 
find  out  how  long  it  takes  a  fish  to  reach  a  useable 
size  in  a  given  piece  of  water,  and  from  this  we  can 
judge  whether  there  are  too  many  fish  for  the  food 
supply.  We  can  tell  whether  they  are  growing  as 
fast  as  they  should  or  whether  the  habitat  needs 
improvement.  We  can  tell  whether  past  efforts  to 
improve  the  habitat  are  doing  any  good,  and  wheth- 
er stunted  populations  are  developing.  This  infor- 
mation is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  have 
management  procedures  and  regulations  which  can 
be  expected  to  result  in  better  fishing. 

All  right,  so  a  catfish  doesn't  have  scales!  You 
can  still  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  his  age  by  the 
same  general  method.  If  you  will  take  one  of  the 
vertebra  from  his  back  bone  and  grind  it  down  to 
a  flat  vertical  section,  and  then  polish  it  to  a  smooth 
finish,  you  will  find  that  there  are  dark  rings  in  the 
bone  representing  winter  growth.  These  serve  very 
well  as  annuli.  The  same  thing  can  be  done  by  cut- 
ting a  pectoral  spine  close  to  the  head  and  polishing 
the  end  of  it. 

But  there  is  no  use  taking  scales  from  the  gold- 
fish in  the  aquarium  in  the  living  room,  or  trying 
to  find  the  age  of  that  big  bass  you  caught  in  south- 
ern Florida.  Chances  are  that  those  fish  have  never 
been  cold  enough  to  stop  growing,  and  probably 
you  would  not  find  a  true  annulus.  Instead,  get  a 
fish  out  of  your  pond,  take  some  scales  from  the 
middle  of  his  side,  and  see  what  your  magnifying 
glass  will  tell  you.  $ 
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least  in  the  morning,  for  many 
parts  of  the  state  and  even  in 
brackish  water.  And  ice  can 
mean  boat  damage  if  the  operator 
is  unaware  or  hasty.  Even  thin, 
skim  ice,  can  do  damage  to  wood- 
en hulls. 

Many  times  ice  will  form  close 
to  shore  in  the  more  sheltered 
areas  around  piers  and  boat 
ramps.  This  can  cause  delay  in 
launching.  Delay  cannot  be  tol- 
erated (one  may  think)  if  the  in- 
dividual launching  the  boat  is  a 
hunter  or  fisherman  who  slept 
through  the  alarm  clock.  . 

I  recall  two  recent  occasions 
when  ice  at  the  ramp  caused  de- 
lay. One  of  those  times,  half-inch 
ice  had  to  be  broken  for  some  50 
yards  to  get  to  open  water.  An- 
other time,  slight  damage  was 
done  to  a  wooden  hull,  due  pri- 
marily to  sideways  movement  of 
the  boat.  Also  we  remember  a 
duck  hunter  who  forged  ahead 
and  all  but  sawed  the  bottom  out 
of  a  plywood  boat. 

Fiberglass  and  aluminum  hulls 
take  the  beating  that  ice  can  give 
considerably  better;  thin  ice,  that 
is.  However,  don't  push  your 
luck  with  heavier  ice  in  any  sport 
craft. 

Metal  boats  are  toughest  but 
don't  sell  fiberglass  short.  Skim 
and  slush  ice  were  encountered 
several  times  with  our  MFG 
fiberglass  cartop  craft  last  sea- 
son. Not  even  a  scratch  could  be 
detected.  But  take  it  easy. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  ice 
problem?  Those  of  you  living  in 
areas  where  ice  is  more  common 
may  have  better  ideas  to  offer. 
At  any  rate,  here  is  how  we  see 
it:  (1)  Learn  the  water  you  fre- 
quent and  how  low  the  tempera- 
ture and  wind  velocity  must  drop 


for  ice  formation,  both  in  the 
open  and  near  the  ramp.  (2) 
Have  an  alternate  launch  area 
(one  more  exposed  to  prevailing 
winds)  and  use  it  when  ice-form- 
ing conditions  are  present.  (3) 
Ice  shields  can  be  installed  on 
small  boats  used  frequently  in 
ice.  (4)  Use  extra  care  at  the 
ramp,  on  piers  and  on  board  as 
freezing  temperatures  may  put 
ice  underfoot.  (5)  And  allow 
extra  time  when  the  thermomet- 
er drops,  or  the  delay  mentioned 
above  just  may  have  to  be  tol- 
erated. (6)  Keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  patch  ice  or  ice  that  may  lie 
just  around  the  bend. 

Balance  Wheels 

Excessive  vibration  when  tow- 
ing a  boat  trailer  may  be  traced 
to  poorly  balanced  trailer  wheels. 
Any  automotive  service  station 
can  balance  the  wheels  correctly. 


Some  hull  material  can  withstand  skim 
ice,  but  be  careful. 


Gift's  For  Boaters 

We  won't  offer  a  gift  list  this 
year.  However,  if  you  expect  to 
have  the  usual  problem  in  decid- 
ing what  to  buy,  ask  yourself  if 
the  individual  is  a  boater.  Then, 
consult  your  local  marine  dealer. 

New  Ideas  and  Designs  for 
Outboard  Props 

The  propeller  on  your  outboard 
motor  converts  engine  power  in- 
to go-power.  The  correct  prop 
means  maximum  efficiency;  the 
wrong  prop  means  poor  perform- 
ance. 

This  vital  link  between  pro- 
pellers and  performance  explains 


why  engineers  are  always  search- 
ing for  new  designs  and  new 
materials,  says  Bill  Spaeth,  man- 
ager of  engineering  at  Evinrude 
Motors. 

The  most  talked  about  design 
is  the  variable  pitch  propeller. 
As  the  name  implies,  it  allows 
you  to  change  the  pitch  of  the 
blades  to  suit  your  boating  ac- 
tivities, such  as  water  skiing. 

However,  the  engineers  are 
stymied  by  one  problem.  They 
haven't  found  a  way  to  change 
the  contour  of  the  blades.  To 
make  a  significant  break-through 
in  performance,  you  have  to 
change  both.  Contour  and  pitch 
go  hand-in-hand,  says  Spaeth. 

One  possible  solution  was 
thought  to  be  an  all-nylon  pro- 
peller. The  theory  was  that  the 
water  pressure  would  alter  the 
pitch  and  contour  to  suit  boat 
speeds  and  activities.  The  test 
models  never  stood  the  test  of 
time,  usually  snapping  one  or 
more  blades. 

Two  Evinrude  service  repre- 
senatives  tried  an  idea  of  their 
own  last  year,  says  Spaeth.  They 
coated  the  blades  of  a  standard 
propeller  with  Teflon. -The  theory 
was  that  it  would  reduce  friction 
when  the  blades  sliced  through 
the  water.  If  it  had  worked,  but 
it  didn't,  it  could  have  meant  an 
increase  of  two  or  three  percent 
in  performance.  This  doesn't 
sound  like  much  to  the  average 
boatman,  but  races  have  been 
won  by  margins  smaller  than 
this. 

For  the  present,  the  standard 
aluminum  or  bronze  propellers 
are  the  best  bet.  Aluminum  has 
two  advantages:  It's  reasonably 
priced,  and  its  light  weight 
means  less  drag  on  lower  unit 
gears  and  clutch  dogs.  Bronze 
wheels  hold  a  pitch  longer  than 
aluminum  and  are  generally 
easier  to  repair,  but  they're  more 
expensive. 

Stainless  steel  propellers  are 
also  available,  but  they're  of  little 
value  to  all  but  a  few  people. 
They're  designed  almost  exclu- 
sively for  70  mph  rigs.  Their 
main  benefit  is  ability  to  hold 
pitch,  even  under  extreme  pres- 
sure. The  price  tag  for  a  single 
prop  often  runs  over  $100.00. 
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Rging  Gray 
Squirrels 
in  Winter 

M.  J.  Barrier 

Department  of  Zoology, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh 

and 

F.  S.  Barkalow,  Jr. 

Department  of  Zoology, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh 

technique  described  has 
enabled  us  to  make  rapid  and 
consistent  age-class  separations 
of  living  gray  squirrels  on  our 
study  area  in  the  William  B.  Urn- 
stead  State  Park,  6  miles  north- 
west of  Raleigh,  Wake  County, 
North  Carolina.  The  method 
should  also  expedite  the  process- 
ing of  the  hunter's  bag  at  check- 
ing stations.  Our  observations  on 
the  inadequacy  of  weight,  degree 
of  development  of  the  external 
genitalia,  and  tail  conformation 
characters  as  criteria  for  making 
age-class  separations  of  gray 
squirrels  agree  with  those  of 
Sharp  (1958).  The  aging  proced- 
ures described  by  Shorten  ( 1951 ) 
in  England  and  by  Uhlig  (1955) 
in  West  Virginia  for  nestlings  to 
approximately  7  weeks  of  age 
were  generally  applicable  to  the 
squirrels  on  our  area  and  were 
used  with  only  minor  modifica- 
tions. 

During  our  10-year  study 
(1956-65),  over  2,500  marked 
gray  squirrels  have  been  handled 
from  1-30  times  each.  Because  1,- 
279  of  these  had  been  toe-clipped 
as  nestlings  from  152  spring  and 
378  summer  litters,  the  exact  age 
of  each  individual  could  be  de- 
termined almost  to  the  day. 

financed  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  (P.R.  Project  W-44- 
R)  and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(Grant  Nos.  GE-4013  and  G-20739).  The  re- 
search areas  were  provided  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  Division  of  State  Parks. 

*  Reprinted  from  Journal  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement, Vol.  31,  No.  4,  October  1967,  pages 
715-719. 


Because  the  terms  for  different 
age-classes  of  small  mammals  are 
frequently  used  in  a  general 
rather  than  in  a  precise  sense, 
the  definitions  we  propose  for  the 
age  categories  of  the  gray  squir- 
rel are  given  in  Table  1. 

The  gray  squirrel  undergoes 
two  complete  molts  each  year 
except  for  the  tail,  which  is  molt- 
ed only  once.  In  the  non-mel- 
anistic  forms  the  vast  majority 
of  hairs,  whether  guard  or  un- 
derfur,  are  characteristically 
marked  by  alternating  black,  and 
creamy-yellow  or  white  bands. 
Banding  is  present  in  both  win- 
ter and  summer  pelages;  how- 
ever, the  sequence  of  the  bands 
varies  with  the  season. 

The  hairs  of  the  summer  pel- 
age of  gray  squirrels  of  all  age- 
classes  have  short  black  tips;  in 
the  winter  pelage,  only  nestling 
and  juvenile  squirrels  have  a 
preponderance   of   guard  hairs 


GUARD   HAIR  UNDERFUR 


J-BLACK      £J-WHITE  ^-YELLOW 


Fig.  1.  Predominant  guard  hair  and  un- 
derfur  banding-  in  a  1240-day  old  adult 
male  (upper)  and  a  143-day  old  juvenile 
female  (lower)  gray  squirrel.  Upper  ar- 
row indicates  area  shown  in  Fig.  2;  lower 
arrow  corresponds  to  arrow  position  in 
Fig.  4.  All  guard  and  underfur  band 
widths  (vertical)  drawn  to  same  scale. 
The  horizontal  dimensions  of  all  hairs 
are  exaggerated. 


and  underfur  with  black  terminal 
bands  (Fig.  1,  lower). 

The  nestling  coat,  which  has 
completed  development  about  the 
time  of  weaning,  may  be  recog- 
nized by  its  rather  dull  and  fre- 
quently shaggy  appearance  as 
well  as  by  its  texture,  which  is 
finer  and  softer  than  that  of  old- 
er animals.  The  nestling  under- 
fur is  also  more  wool-like,  and  its 
basal  area  is  generally  darker 
than  that  of  the  subadult  or 
adult.  The  nestling  squirrel  can 
be  rapidly  identified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unreplaced  nestling 
coat  in  the  head  and  shoulder 
region,  its  small  size  (under  200 
g.  in  the  subspecies  S.  c.  carolin- 
M3 

ensis),  unerupted  ,  and  a  rel- 

M3 

atively  narrow  tail  with  soft  tail 
hairs  having  conspicuous  white 
terminal  bands  which  at  the  time 
of  weaning  make  up  approxi- 
mately 1/3  the  total  length  of 
the  tail  hair.  About  the  time  of 
weaning  or  shortly  thereafter, 
molting  of  the  nestling  coat  be- 
gins. The  molt  begins  on  the 
nose,  proceeds  posteriorly  along 
the  back  at  a  rather  rapid  rate, 
and  progresses  ventrally,  but  at 
a  slower  pace. 

The  replacement  of  the  nest- 
ling fur  in  the  head  and  neck 
region  is  an  indication  that  the 
squirrel  is  a  juvenile  rather  than 
a  nestling.  The  tail  hairs  of  juve- 
niles are  much  longer  than  those 
of  the  nestlings,  and  the  white 
tips  of  the  tail  hairs  are  only 
about  1/5  the  total  length  in 
juveniles  3  months  old  and  older. 
The  last  molars  erupt  about  the 
time  of  weaning  and  are  fully 
functional  at  3 — ZVi  months  of 
age.  The  juvenile  squirrel  grows 
rapidly  during  the  postweaning 
period,  and  at  approximate- 
ly 4V2 — 5  months  the  nestling 
coat  has  been  largely  replaced  by 
a  new  pelage.  However,  in  nearly 
every  case,  juveniles  between 
4V2 — 5  months  will  possess  at 
least  some  five-banded  nestling 
guard  hairs  with  black  terminal 
bands.  These  black  terminal 
bands  of  the  nestling  guard  hairs 
which  remain  in  the  juvenile 
coat  (Fig.  1,  lower)  may  be  seen 
more  easily  if  a  white  card  is  in- 
serted under  the  pelage  of  the 
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Fig.  2.  Distinct  yellowish  prebasal  streak 
(arrow)  in  the  underfur  of  the  lateral 
hip  region  of  the  adult  gray  squirrel 
(winter  pelage). 

lateral  rump  region  and  the  tips 
are  viewed  through  a  10X  hand 
lens.  On  casual  observation  these 
five-banded  nestling  guard  hairs 
will  appear  to  have  white  tips, 
but  on  close  inspection  all  of 
them  will  be  found  to  have  short, 
black  terminal  bands.  Numerous 
solid  black  and  three-banded, 
black-tipped  guard  hairs  will  be 
found  projecting  above  and  dis- 
persed throughout  the  juvenile 
squirrel's  coat. 

The  juvenile  underfur  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  three-banded 
nestling  hairs  (Fig.  1,  lower)  al- 
though some  solid  black  under- 
fur hairs  are  nearly  always  pres- 
ent. The  juvenile  coat  often  re- 
tains the  soft  texture  of  the  nest- 
ling pelage. 

In  winter,  the  coat  of  the  adult 
squirrel  in  the  lateral  rump  re- 
gion is  composed  of  four-banded 
hairs  with  a  distinct  white  ter- 
minal tip  (Fig.  1,  upper)  long, 
solid  black  guard  hairs  as  well  as 
three-banded  types  with  long 
black  tips  also  occur  but  are  not 
numerous.  When  the  hair  in  the 
lateral  rump  region  of  an  adult 
squirrel  is  parted,  the  prebasal 
bands  of  the  underful  appear  as 
a  distinct  yellowish  streak  2 — 3 
mm  wide  (Fig.  1,  upper  arrow, 
and  Fig.  2).  This  yellowish  stripe 
in  the  adult's  underfur  is  prima- 
rily the  result  of  a  predominance 
of  the  four-banded  underfur  con- 
taining a  yellow  prebasal  band. 
The  stripe  is  absent  in  juveniles 
since  the  juvenile  underfur  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  three- 
banded  and  solid  black  hairs 
without  a  prebasal  band  (Fig.  1, 
lower  arrow,  and  Fig.  4). 


Fig.  3.  Faint  and  uneven  prebasal  streak- 
ing (arrow)  in  the  underfur  (lateral  hip 
region)  of  gray  squirrel  (winter  pelage) 
occurs  in  most  subadults  and  some  juve- 
niles. (See  Table  2.) 

Table  1.  Age  categories  of  the  gray 
squirrel. 

Nesting — From  birth  to  time  of  wean- 
ing (2  to  2.5  months). 

Juvenile — From  weaning  until  erup- 

PM3  PM4 

tion  of  the  permanent  and  

0  PM4 

(4.5  to  5  months). 

Subadult — from  eruption  of  the  per- 
PM3  PM4 

manent  and         to  replacement 

0  PM4 
of  subadult  body  pelage  by  the 
adult  coat.  (In  spring  litters  the 
adult  coat  is  acquired  between  11- 
14  months;  in  summer  young  the 
adult  pelage  is  acquired  between 
12—15  months). 

Adult — From  time  adult  body  pelage 
is  acquired  (between  11-15 
months). 


Most  subadult  squirrels  may 
be  readily  identified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  faint  and  uneven  or  dis- 
continuous streaking  (Fig.  3)  in 
the  prebasal  area,  in  contrast  to 
the  distinct  yellowish  band  found 
in  the  adult  squirrel.  Occasional- 
lj',  the  prebasal  streak  is  absent 
in  subadults.  However,  the  termi- 
nal band  in  the  guard  hair  of  the 
subadult  is  typically  white  as  in 
the  adult.  Since  the  four-banded 
underfur  hairs  in  the  subadult 
pelage  are  interspersed  with  a 
relatively*  high  proportion  of 
black-tipped,  three-banded  juve- 
nile hairs  as  well  as  with  solid 
black  ones,  the  prebasal  bands 
are  largely  obscured;  hence  the 
faint  and  uneven  or  discontinu- 
ous streaking  in  the  prebasal 
area. 

By  use  of  the  key  in  Table  2, 
an  experienced  assistant  could 
place  in  the  correct  age  category 
from  80  to  95  percent  of  live- 


Fig.  4.  Absence  of  the  prebasal  streak 
(arrow)  in  underfur  of  juvenile  gray 
squirrel  (winter  pelage).  "Wooly"  ap- 
pearance of  juvenile  pelage  is  discernable 
upper  right  end  of  parted  hair. 

Table  2.  Pelege  character  key  to  gray 
squirrel  age  classes.* 

A.  Prebasal  streak  distinct 

(Fig.  2)    Adult 

A'.  Prebasal  streak  absent 

or  indistinct (  faint  and  uneven)  B 
B.  Prebasal  streak  absent 

(Fig.  4)  _   C 

C.  Black  tips  (terminal 
bands)  on  all  banded 
guard  hairs  (Fig.  1)    D 

D.  No  evidence  of  molt- 
ing on  head,  neck  or 
back.  No  new  replace- 
ment hair  visible  on 
crown.  Pelage  on  body 
very  fine  and  soft 
with  a  dull  and  often 
shaggy  appearance. 
The  white  terminal 
band  of  the  tail  hair  at 
least  1/3  the  total 
length  of  hair  itself. 
  Nestling 

D'.  New  recently  molted 
hair  at  least  on  nose 
and  crown,  the  new, 
coarser,  and  more  glos- 
sy fur  contrasts  with 
the  soft,  rather  luster- 
less  nestling  coat.  Molt 
line  usually  evident  on 

head  or  body  Juvenile 

C.  White  tips  (terminal 

bands)  on  all  or  a  mix- 
ture of  black  tippedt 
and  white  tipped, 
banded  hairs  present ..  E 

E.  White  tips  on  all  four- 
banded  guard  hairs 
 Subadult 

E'.  Both  four  -  banded 
white  tipped,  and  five- 
banded,  black  tipped 
guard  hairs  present 

  Juvenile 

B'.  Prebasal  streak  faint  and  un- 
even, or  indistinct  (Fig.  3)  F 

F.  White  tips  on  all 
guard  hairs   Subadult 

F'.  Both  white  tipped  and 
black  tipped  banded 
guard  hairs  present. 
  Juvenile 


*  Applicable  when  the  lateral  hip  areas 
of  the  squirrel  is  in  winter  pelage. 

t  The  guard  hair  characters  in  the  above 
key  refers  only  to  the  four-banded  and 
five-banded  guard  hairs  (Fig.  1)  and  not 
to  the  occasional  solid  black  ones  or  the 
three-banded  ones  with  a  long  filiform 
black  terminal  band  and  a  yellow  median 
band  which  are  present  in  all  age-classes. 
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trapped  animals  in  our  fall  and 
winter  populations.  In  a  test  of 
the  key,  51  of  54  museum  skins 
(91.4  percent)  of  gray  squirrels 
taken  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  were  placed  in  the  correct 
age-class  as  follows:  3  out  of  3 
nestlings,  6  out  of  6  juveniles,  7 
out  of  9  subadults,  and  35  out  of 
36  adults.  Two  subadults,  174 
and  231  days  old,  possessed  dis- 
tinct prebasal  streaks  and  were 
aged  erroneously  as  adults;  and 
one  adult,  1,124  days  old,  which 
had  an  indistinct  prebasal  streak, 
was  aged  as  a  subadult.  The  age 
of  each  squirrel  used  in  the  test 
was  known  to  within  1  week, 
with  the  exception  of  15  ear- 
tagged  adults  whose  minimum 
age  based  on  subsequent  recap- 
ture was  known  to  exceed  11 
months. 

In  using  the  band  technique  to 
separate  squirrels  into  age  cate- 
gories, the  observations  must  be 
made  in  the  rump  area  immedi- 


ately to  one  side  of  the  darker 
mid-dorsal  strip  in  which  nearly 
all  of  the  hairs  have  black  termi- 
nal bands  regardless  of  the  time 
of  the  year  or  the  age  of  the 
squirrel.  The  band  technique  is 
most  easily  applied  and  will  yield 
the  most  consistent  age-class  sep- 
arations during  the  late  fall  and 
early  winter  when  the  squirrel's 
newly  acquired  pelage  is  bright, 
unfaded,  and  unworn.  As  spring 
approaches,  the  winter  coat  be- 
comes dull,  faded,  and  worn, 
making  the  age-class  separations 
increasingly  more  difficult. 

Genetic  or  climatic  factors  may 
influence  the  accuracy  of  the  hair 
banding  technique  described 
above.  For  example,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  achieve  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy  in  separating 
our  known-age  squirrels  by  use  of 
the  appressed  tail  hair  and  tail 
barring  characters  which  Sharp 
employed  so  successfuly  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  extent  and  density 


of  the  appressed  tail  hair  was 
found  to  be  particularly  variable 
in  young  squirrels  of  the  same 
age  on  our  area. 

The  pelage  characters  which 
we  have  described  and  which 
have  been  used  in  the  key  ( Table 
2)  have  been  found  to  occur  in 
representatives  of  each  of  the 
other  subspecies,  but  whether 
these  pelage  characters  are  as 
closely  correlated  with  age  in 
other  subspecies  as  they  are 
Sciurus  c.  carolinensis  is  un- 
known. ^ 
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TEST  YOUR  HUNTER  SAFETY  I.Q. 


We  can't  be  certain  that  missed  answers  on 
this  quiz  mean  more  hunting  accidents  in  the 
field  for  you,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  those 
who  apply  the  basic  safety  rules  mentioned 
here  and  who  hunt  with  those  who  stick  by 
them,  will  come  through  the  season  in  better 
physical  condition.  If  you  miss  more  than  three 
or  four  questions,  perhaps  it's  time  to  take  a 
long  look  at  your  hunting  safety  knowledge. 
It  is  serious  business. 


1.  An  experienced  man,  on  picking  up  any  gun,  invariably 
first  - 

2.  What  may  be  considered  as  the  primary   rule  of 
handling  safety? 

3.  How  should  guns  and  ammunition  be  stored  in  the 
where  children  are  present? 

4.  How  is  a  gun  safely  carried  in  an  automobile? 

5.  When  should  the  safety  on  a  gun  be  in  the  "off"  position? 

6.  Why  should  the  barrel  of  a  gun  be  checked  before  firing? 

7.  What  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  determining 
how  a  hunter  should  carry  his  gun? 
How  should  a  gun  be  handled  when  crossing  a  fence? 
Why  is  it  advisable  for  deer  hunters  to  avoid  white  cloth- 
ing? ~~~*ir*^T^H 
What  is  the  recognized  S.O.S.  or  al^m  signal  of  the  hunter 
who  is  lost  or  in  need  of  help? 
At  what  range  do  most  shotgun  accidents  occur? 
Which  is  involved  most  in  hunting  accidents,  the  shotgun 
or  the  rifle?  V  *^  yM  " 
When  is  the  victim  at  fault  in  a  hunting  accident? 

of  game   is  being   hunted   in   most  hunting 


8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 


home 


What  type 
accidents? 
15.  Has  the  younger  hunter 
hunter  safety  training? 

Answers  on  page  31 


your  home  been  exposed  to 
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16.  Any  gun  may  be  considered  safe  provided  the  safety  is 
on.        T  F 

It  is  not  safe  to  carry  several  gauges  of  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion irt  your  pocket  because  of  the  danger  of  inadvertently 
jsing  wrong  shell  size.        T  F 

18.  A  shotgun  may  be  considered  safer  than  a  rifle  because 
the  shot  does  not  travel  as  far.        T  F 

19.  A  .22  long  rifle  bullet  is  dangerous  at  ranges  as  great  as 
a  mile.        T  F 

20.  A  gun  with  the  safety  on  may  sometimes  fire  when 
dropped  or  struck  sharply.        T  F 

21.  When  a  party  is  made  up  of  experienced  hunters,  there  is 
no  particular  need  for  preliminary  agreement  as  to  hunt- 
ing areas  or  zone  of  fire.        T  F 

22.  A  person  may  have  done  a  lot  of  target  shooting  and  still 
be  unsafe  in  the  hunting  field.        T  F 
Sound  shots  (shooting  in  the  direction  of  moving  brush 
and  leaves)  are  safe  provided  you  think  no  one  is  close 

In  North  Carolina,  most  hunting  accidents  occur  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.        T     .  F 
25.  Teenagers  are  involved  in  about  90  percent  of  all  hunting 
accidents  in  North  Carolina.        T  F 


■mm 


,  John  R.  Parker,  Jr. 
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An  ambassador  from  the  Re- 
public of  China  once  said  that 
when  words  in  a  given  language 
begin  to  lose  their  meaning,  the 
civilization  using  that  language 
was  beginning  to  crumble. 

That  was  back  in  1941  and  the 
remarks  were  addressed  to  a 
church  group  in  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska. The  gentleman  cited  such 
words  as  liberty,  freedom,  free 
enterprise,  morality.  And  he  add- 
ed the  word  "conservation." 

In  present  usage,  the  word 
"conservationist"  is  used  to  de- 
scribe anyone  interested  in  or 
actively  engaged  in  some  work 
related  to  one  or  more  of  our 
natural  resources.  But  conserva- 
tion— what  does  it  really  mean? 
Perhaps  the  shortest  definition  is 
"wise  use." 

In  the  case  of  wildlife  as  a 
natural  resource,  "wise  use"  is 
probably  not  quite  adequate. 
There  must  be  added  the  concept 
of  a  sustained  yield.  We  could  in 
one  sense  use  our  wildlife  wisely 
by  just  letting  it  alone,  enjoying 
its  esthetic  beauty,  and  not 
killing  or  molesting  any  wild 
creature. 

But  if  the  largest  number  of 
people  are  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  from  wildlife, 
through  the  sports  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  there  must  be  pro- 
duced each  year  an  amount 
sufficient  for  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  yet  there  must 
remain  sufficient  seed  stock  for 
another  harvest.  Might  not  wild- 
life management  be  a  better 
term  than  wildlife  conservation? 
Then  you  would  have  to  define 
the  word  "management"  .  .  . 
and  so  on. 


From  one  point  of  view  it 
might  be  wise  use  or  good  man- 
agement to  change  apparently 
useless  coastal  marsh  lands  into 
valuable  housing  and  industrial 
real  estate.  Development  projects 
like  these  produce  a  lot  of 
wealth  and  therefore  could  be 
considered  good  management. 

Really  good  management?  Is 
this  conservation?  Wise  use? 
These  coastal  marshes  are  the 
nursery  and  nutrient  grounds 
for  countless  species  of  food  and 
game  fish,  not  to  mention  oys- 
ters, clams,  scallops,  shrimp,  and 
crabs.  What  are  these  worth  in 
comparison  to  waterfront  home- 
sites? 

We  never  thought  of  air  as  a 
natural  resource,  but  now  we 
have  polluted  it  to  the  point 
where  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment agencies  are  looking  to  the 
sky  as  far  as  the  atmosphere 
reaches. 

You  cannot  define  conserva- 
tion as  it  applies  to  natural 
resources  in  a  word  or  t  w  o. 
Might  it  be,  ultimately,  the 
manipulation  of  total  environ- 
ment to  the  end  that  people,  and 
the  resources  on  which  they 
depend,  will  exist  in  perpetuity? 

Befriend  the  Bluebird 

We  are  members  of  the  Asbury 
Senior  4-H  Club  in  Chatham  County 
and  for  one  of  our  projects  chose 
"Wildlife",  which  has  proved  to  be 
very  interesting. 

We  are  regular  readers  of  your 
Wildlife  Magazine  and  became  very 
interested  in  the  plight  of  the  be- 
loved little  bluebird.  We  stressed  this 
as  a  project  for  our  entire  club  as 
well,  which  consists  of  21  members, 
ages  12-18,  and  feel  that  we  at  least 


in  creating  interest  in  care  and  pre- 
made  a  good  start  in  our  community 
servation  of  this  particular  bird. 

An  article  in  your  February,  1967 
issue  particularly  appealed  to  us 
"Can  We  Help  the  Bluebird?"  by 
Grace  Draper,  Bird  Chairman  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  N.  C,  Inc.,  and  we 
decided  on  our  annual  County  4-H 
Demonstration  Day  that  we  would 
give  a  demonstration  on  this  very 
subject  and  chose  the  topic,  "Be- 
friend the  Bluebird".  We  were  coun- 
ty winners  and  represented  Chatham 
County  in  the  District  4-H  Demon- 
stration Day  in  Randleman.  There 
we  were  given  a  blue  ribbon  for  this 
demonstration  and  were  pleased  to 
find  that  our  judges  consisted  of  two 
of  your  wildlife  protectors. 

We  have  organized  a  "Bluebird 
Trail"  in  our  community  and  it  is 
located  on  a  three  mile  stretch  of 
dirt,  country  road  which  forms  a 
loop  located  near  the  two  rivers, 
Rocky  and  Deep,  which  come  to- 
gether at  a  point  in  this  particular 
section.  We  have  twelve  boxes  erect- 
ed in  this  trail  with  plans  for  more 
this  coming  year,  and  also  the  major- 
ity of  the  members  have  boxes  erect- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 

We  had  the  the  parts  of  the  "blue- 
bird special"  boxes  ready  at  one  of 
our  club  meetings  this  year  (having 
secured  plans  from  you  earlier)  and 
gave  the  pre-cut  parts  to  each  mem- 
ber to  take  home  and  assemble  and 
then  one  Saturday  we  got  together  as 
a  club  and  erected  the  boxes  in  our 
trail.  Not  only  did  we  have  fun  but 
we  felt  a  great  sense  of  pride  in 
having  done  something  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  wildlife.  As  we  have 
said,  we  plan  to  go  further  with  this 
project  again  this  coming  year. 

We  wanted  to  let  you  know  that 
your  magazine  had  much  to  do  with 
our  becoming  interested  in  this  phase 
of  wildlife  and  we  enjoy  your  mag- 
azine and  find  that  it  is  enjoyable 
as  well  as  helpful. 

Dave  and  Cathy  Blackwelder 

Did  You  Do  It? 

DEAR  SIR: 

As  taxidermist  for  the  Durham 
Museum,  I  recently  received  a  fully 
plumaged  male  osprey  which  a  local 
squirrel  hunter  had  the  "luck"  to 
kill.  This  large  bird,  with  a  wing- 
span  of  over  five  feet,  was  destroyed 
for  no  other  reason  than  presenting 
a  ready,  easy  target  for  a  man  with 
a  gun  ...  a  fate  that  falls  to  many 
hawks  and  lesser  birds  each  hunting 
season.  While  the  senseless  killing  is 
a  tragedy,  the  fact  that  the  bird  was 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Gary  Maddox 


Wildlife  Protector  Gary  Mad- 
dox was  born  in  Sanford,  North 
Carolina  in  1943.  His  parents  are 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Maddox.  Mr. 
Maddox  is  a  graduate  of  Ben- 
haven  High  School  in  Olivia, 
North  Carolina.  Prior  to  his  em- 
ployment with  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Comm  ission  Maddox  was 
employed  by  Gross  Farm  Ex- 
change in  Sanford. 

Mr.  Maddox  was  employed  by 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion on  June  1,  1966,  and  is  pres- 
ently stationed  in  Troutman, 
North  Carolina.  He  completed 
the  Wildlife  Protector's  School 
in  July,  1965,  and  has  since  at- 
tended Defensive  Tactics  and 
Pursuit  Driving  Schools. 

Mr.  Maddox  is  an  active  Army 
Reserve  member,  a  member  of 
the  Iredell  Fish  and  Game  Club, 
and  a  member  of  the  Morris  Cha- 
pel Methodist  Church  near  San- 
ford, North  Carolina.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Ginger  Sue 
Currin  of  Lillington. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR 
SEPTEMBER,  1967 


HUNTING  &  FISING 

Persons  checked    32,560 

Total  prosecutions    819 

Total  convictions    794 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  11 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  .  8 
Total  cases  dismissed  ■  ■  ■  6 
Total  fines  collected  $4,049.45 
Total  costs  collected   $7,746.25 

BOATING 

Persons  checked   4,788 

Total  prosecutions   277 

Total  convictions    268 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  5 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  3 

Total  cases  dismissed  ...  1 

Total  fines  collected  $  759.10 
Total  costs  collected  $2,504.05 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violation  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collected 
are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
or  its  personnel. 


collected  within  15  miles  of  Durham 
makes  matters  far  worse.  While  I  am 
sure  few  would  readily  recognize  an 
osprey  on  wing,  the  destruction  of 
this  magnificant  falcon  has  removed 
the  opportunity  for  at  least  some  of 
us  to  view  the  fishing  eagle  in  his 
natural  surroundings.  With  the 
expanding  population  and  ever-in- 
creasing pollution  of  streams  and 
rivers,  the  opportunity  may  never 
present  itself  again  in  this  area.  So 
this  letter  is  a  repeated  plea  to  all 
hunters  and  sportsmen  of  Durham 
and  all  of  North  Carolina  to  stop 
shooting  hawks  and  owls  and  other 
"big  birds."  Their  continued  destruc- 
tion not  only  removes  a  beneficial 
citizen  but  also  deprives  us  and  our 
children,  the  joy  of  observing  these 
birds  alive. 

William  S.  Ogden,  M.  D. 

Durham 

Spiders 

DEAR  SIR: 

In  reading  your  article,  "Spiders 
are  Surprising,"  by  Ann  Moreton  I 
found  it  very  good.  But  will  you 
please  have  a  picture  of  this  spider 
(Loxosceles  reculusa)  published  in 
your  paper  so  all  of  us  can  recognize 
this  spider.  I  have  searched  my 
Britannica  and  cannot  find  a  picture 
of  it. 

Would  appreciate  this  very  much. 
Mrs.  Clayton  S.  Godwin 
Ahoskie 

A  sketch  of  this  poisonous  spider 
and  a  short  article  have  been 
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prepared  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Wray  for 
use  in  the  January,  1968  issue  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. — Ed. 

Big  One 

DEAR  SIR: 

Enclosed  is  a  photo  of  a  3  lb.  9  oz. 
crappie.  This  large  crappie  was 
caught  by  Linley  Poole  of  Asheboro 
at  the  Asheboro  City  Lake  #4.  The 
best  I  can  find  out  about  this  is  that 
it  is  the  largest  ever  caught  in  North 
Carolina.  A  5%  lb.  was  reported 
caught  in  the  Charlotte,  N.  C,  area 
and  a  5  lb.  was  caught  in  South 
Carolina.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
use  this  in  your  magazine.  Thanks 
and  any  time  I  can  be  of  help  to  you 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

Ron  Baker,  Photographer 
THE  COURIER  TRIBUNE 


Never  On  Sunday 

DEAR  SIR: 

RE:  Crackshots  and  Backlashes, 
"Bureaus  Bogus  Black  Duck  Bonus", 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
August,  1967. 

Dr.  Gaul  has  arrived  at  a  couple 
of  erroneous  conclusions,  and  the 
editor  has  made  at  least  one  error. 
Not  wishing  to  get  involved  in  an 
argument  with  anyone,  since  I  am 
-  not  absolutely  sure  of  all  the  current 
facts  about  this  special  duck  season, 
I  will  comment  only  on  the  editor's 
boo-boo:  Maine  most  definitely  does 
not  permit  hunting  on  Sunday.  (See 
enclosed  copy  of  abbreviated  hunting 
laws  for  1966).  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  they  never  have. 

I  am  a  resident  of  Maine,  but  also 
a  great  admirer  of  "outdoors"  North 
Carolina.  I  have  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Bragg  twice  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  and  fish  in 
many  parts  of  your  beautiful  state. 
I  am  especially  fond  of  western 
North  Carolina  and  look  forward  to 
returning  there  someday,  hopefully 
on  reassignment  to  Continental  Unit- 
ed States. 

I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  your 
fine  magazine,  which  I  enjoy  very 
much.  Your  articles  are  interesting, 
well  written  and  informative.  I'm 
sure  that  they  are  of  interest  to  all 
outdoor  sportsmen,  regardless  of 
where  they  are  from. 

Vincent  J.  Brunette 
SSGT.  BOX  352  TAMC 
APO  San  Francisco 
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The  Derita  Hunt  and  Gun  Club,  Charlotte,  recently  recognized 
the  outstanding  work  of  Uwharrie  Refuge  Manager  Ollie 
Thompson  (center)  by  conferring  upon  him  an  honorary 
membership.  Shown  with  Ollie  is  Bradley  Tadlock  (left),  a 
Director  of  the  Club,  and  Clyde  Patton,  Executive  Director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


Retiring  Wildlife  Protector  Sam  P.  Culbreth,  (left,  center) 
receives  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
from  District  4  Wildlife  Commissioner  James  A.  Bridger.  At 
left  is  L.  L.  Lineberry,  District  4  Supervisor;  at  right  is  Pro- 
tection Division  Chief,  Robert  Hazel.  Culbreth's  retirement 
October  1  marked  28  years  of  service. 


Sportsmen??? 

DEAR  SIR: 

I  write  this  letter  as  a  last  resort. 
Today  I  witnessed  a  duck  being  shot 
out  of  season  by  a  13-year-old  boy. 
Myself  a  boy  of  16  couldn't  do  much 
but  give  the  fellow  a  black  eye 
which  I  just  managed  to  refrain 
from.  As  he  walked  away  from  the 
crippled  bird,  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  shot  the  duck.  His  simple  reply 
was,  "I  was  just  messin'!" 

I  wrote  you  because  I  realize  that 
your  magazine  is  read  by  many  true 
sportsmen  and  men  who  make  these 
laws  (of  which  so  many  are  broken 
each  year).  I  would  like  for  all  your 
readers  to  seek  an  answer  to  teach- 
ing the  young  North  Carolina 
hunters  "the  rules  of  the  road."  A 
test  is  required  for  a  driver's  license, 
so  why  not  a  test  for  a  hunting 
license,  or  aren't  our  Nation's 
resources  worth  it? 

Yours  hopefully, 
James  J.  Lowry,  Jr. 
Washington 


HUNTER'S  HOME 

•  continued  from  page  13 

skillet,  brown  a  clove  of  garlic  in 
lA  inch  of  bacon  fat.  Remove  gar- 
lic and  add  the  meat,  which  has 
been  dusted  with  flour  and  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper. 
Brown  on  both  sides,  turn  fire 
low,  cover  skillet,  and  from  time 
to  time  add  a  little  hot  water. 
Cook  very  slowly  until  tender. 
Season  with  Worchestershire 
sauce  and  serve.  Allow  one  crow 
per  person.  ^ 

ANSWERS  TO  HUNTER  SAFETY  QUIZ 

1.  Opens  the  action  and  looks  to  be  sure 
the  gun  is  unloaded. 

2.  Treat  every  gun  always  as  though  it 
were  loaded. 

3.  In  a  locked  cabinet   (and  properly 
cleaned). 

4.  Unloaded,  with  action  open  or  the 
gun  in  a  case. 

5.  Only  when  it  is  about  to  be  fired. 

6.  To  be  sure  that  there  are  no  obstruc- 
tions in  the  barrel. 


7.  Watch  the  muzzle  and  have  the  gun 
under  control. 

8.  Open  the  action,  unload,  and  place 
gun  under  the  fence  (when  alone)  or 
carefully  hand  the  gun  to  a  hunting 
partner  who  crossed  empty  handed. 

9.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  tail  of  white- 
tailed  deer. 

10.  Three  shots  fired  in  succession  at 
about  five  second  intervals. 

11.  0-10  yards. 

12.  Shotgun. 

13.  When  he  fails  to  exercise  common 
sense  in  handling  himself  in  the  field 
such  as  stepping  into  the  line  of  fire 
or  running  through  the  heavy  cover. 

14.  Small  game,  most  commonly  rabbit 
and  squirrel. 

15.  The  answer  should  be  yes,  if  not  a 
formal  course,  at  least  some  safety 


tips. 

16. 

False 

17. 

True 

18. 

False 

19. 

True 

20. 

True 

21. 

False 

22. 

True 

23. 

False 

24. 

False 

(records  show  accidents  scat- 

tered 

statewide) 

25. 

False 

(about  60  percent) 
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I  enclose  $  ;  send  me  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

for  .  years  starting  with  the  earliest  possible  issue. 


Name- 


Street  or  Route- 
City  


.State- 


-Zip  Code- 


Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change  in  address 
If  renewal,  please  send  in  address  label. 


CROW  and  KIN 


THE  NORTHERN  RAVEN,  the  largest 
of  the  North  American  representatives 
of  the  "crow"  group  of  birds,  is  not  abun- 
dant in  North  Carolina,  and  is  confined 
to  the  higher  mountains  of  the  state.  It  is 
a  big  bird  with  wing-spread  of  four  feet  or 
more.  Its  diet  is  primarily  animal  matter. 


THE  CROW  is  usually  divided  into  three 
branches:  the  eastern  crow,  the  southern 
crow  and  the  fish  crow.  Differences  be- 
tween the  first  two  are  primarily  size, 
with  the  southern  variety  smaller.  The 
fish  crow  which  is  restricted  to  a  few 
coastal  counties,  has  a  distinctive  rasping 
"caw"  more  like  a  young  bird. 


THE  EUROPEAN  JACKDAW  is  often 
considered  the  Continental  counterpart  of 
our  crow  or  grackle.  Size  varies,  with 
some  birds  reaching  a  length  of  24  inches. 
Color  is  usually  a  glossy  black  or  purple 
with  gray  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck.  It  is  common  in  England  and 
much  of  Europe. 


UJAtE  U>ALKS(L 
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